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THE LAST“STAND: {4 


‘““2.—(1). If any Public Bill other than a Money Hyail 

Bill containing any provisions to extend the maximum duration 
of Parliament beyond five years, is passed by the House of Com- 
mons in three successive Sessions (whether of the same Parlia- 
ment or not), and having been sent up to the House of Lords at 
least one month before the end of the Session, is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of those Sessions, that Bill shall, on its 
rejection for the third time by the House of Lords, unless the 
House of Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to His 
Majesty and become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent 
being signified thereto, notwithstanding that the House of Lords 
have not consented to the Bill.’’—The Parliament Act, 1911. 


HE real clue to the present political situation is to be found in 
the clause of the Parliament Act printed at the head of this 
article. The House of Lords are now up against that clause, which 
definitely destroys their legislative veto. For three years they have 
lived in the hope that by some device or other this achievement of 
the Liberal Party would be undone. Against this clause of the 
Parliament Act they have directed every possible shaft of ridicule, 
abuse, and invective. As the day has come nearer for its accom- 
plishment they have plunged into every orgy of corybantic rage 
and fuliginous fury. Not content with ordinary Parliamentary 
methods, they have dyed their hands black in treason and rebellion. 
They have deliberately risked the very existence of the Empire in 
order to achieve their party ends. No scruple has hindered them; 
no patriotism has checked them. Piracy has not frightened them, 
mutiny has not repelled them, conspiracy has not alarmed them. 
But now the day of reckoning has come. The Home Rule Bill, 
having passed through the House of Commons three times, is now 
certain to pass intolaw. That is the vital fact of the situation. That 
is the beacon-light which the country must keep definitely in view 
across the hurricane and the storm. 

As an act of grace and consideration for whatever may be honest 
in the prejudices of their opponents, the Government have brought 
in an Amending Bill, which is now also before the House of Lords. 
If we wish to apply a crucial test to the professions of peaceful 
intent put forward by the Opposition, we have only to take their 
attitude over this offer. Instead of using it as a chance for peace, or 
embracing it as an honest attempt to compromise, they have, from 
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the beginning, used it only as a weapon for embarrassing and 
harassing the Government. Their only aim has always been to 
enlarge this concession intoa wedge that can be driven between the 
allies of the Coalition. They have deliberately used the armed 
pressufe of Ulster as a means of strengthening their demands, and 
raising their terms. Their only use for the white flag of parley 
has been to fire from beneath the shelter of its folds. 


e 


THE NEw VOLUNTEERS. 


But a limit has suddenly been placed on these tactics. Force has 
been met by force; and the argument of armed force in Ulster is 
countered by the argument of armed force in the south and west of 
Ireland. The new fact is the arming of Southern Ireland. 

From the moment of the Curragh mutiny there could be no doubt 
that a Nationalist Volunteer movement would arise. For the only 
reason why we do not all, as individuals, carry arms, is that we 
trust to the protection of a State Army. If we once find that the 
laws affecting ourselves are to be especially excluded by that Army 
from its sphere of protection, we are practically placed outside the 
law. ‘There remains nothing for us but to prepare to protect our 
rights. That is what Nationalist Ireland is doing, and it is fully 
justified by the attitude of the British Army, ag embodied in the 
Gough pledge not to enforce the Home Rule Act. 

We may deplore this result as much as we like; and none deplore 
it so much as the Nationalists themselves, who have laboured for a 
generation to rescue their country from the curse of physical 
violence. But let us lay the proper blame on the right shoulders. 
It lies with those who first appealed from reason to rifles, and from 
ballots to bullets. It lies with those who have undermined the 
loyalty of the Army. And those people are the Ulster leaders, 
backed by the whole British Tory Party. 

The chief peril of the moment is the indifference of the British 
nation. Absorbed in their own pressing interests, and bored to 
distraction by a controversy that has lasted for nearly thirty years, 
the great mass of the British voters are at present being little 
affected by the situation in Ireland. The formation of the Ulster 
Army seemed to produce little shock on opinion in Great Britain. 
The consequent formation of the Nationalist Volunteers has pro- 
duced even less. ‘‘ Let ’em fight it out amongst themselves ’’ seems 
to be the rough and hasty judgment of the average British voter. 
If we required a further argument for Home Rule, what could be 
stronger than this amazing and perilous indifference of the British 
public to the shadow of coming civil war only sixty miles from 
their shores? So far are we from Ireland, and so deeply entangled 
in our own domestic strifes! 


THE LAST STAND. 3 


WaANTED-—AN IRISH CONVENTION. 


But reckless and foolish as is this judgment, it points the way 
to the true road of settlement. Peacefully, indeed, and not by 
violence, but still in Ireland, and yet by Irishmen alone, is the Irish 
problem to be finally adjusted. The weakness of nearly all the 
Home Rule suggestions put forward in this country is that they 
hang suspended in the air, with little relation to the actual facts of 
Irish life. They represent what Englishmen, starting from the 
point of ascendency, will grant to Ireland. They are concessions to 
a conquered country. But it has been an approved custom of our 
Empire for nearly a century that any colony or dominion desiring 
self-government should always lay down for itself the general 
scheme of its constitution without any dictation from Great Britain. 
The North American Act was drawn up in Canada. The Australian 
Commonwealth Act was forged in Australia. The South African 
Union Act was welded by a secret convention of pure South 
Africans. It was only in the very smallest details that the Imperial 
Parliament interfered, and even then hesitatingly and reluctantly. 
So deeply is the principle of local self-decision embedded in the 
British Empire. 

The Irish Home Rule Bill has been accepted by the Irish Party 
as a Settlement, countersigned by the British people, and represents 
a fair compromise between repeal and the Union. As long. as 
the British people continue to assert their rights of Imperial 
ascendency, the Irish Party show a perfectly wise instinct in 
keeping grip of the Home Rule Bill until it has passed into law 
under the Parliament Act. But if the British people were to consent 
to allow the Home Rule settlement to be re-shaped by an Irish 
Convention representing all the Irish parties, then doubtless the 
Nationalists would be the first to accept such an arrangement. The 
only vital criticism yet passed on the Home Rule Bill is that it is 
an inadequate concession to the spirit of nationality. It is by no 
means impossible that if the Ulstermen once consented to meet the 
Nationalists, they would finally unite in a demand for such powers 
as to make the new Irish Parliament more worthy of the great 
hopes that centre round it. If that should be the final outcome of 
the present situation, we should all rejoice. But it is unhappily 
only in the vision of faith that such an outcome is yet conceivable. 


THE SHADOW OF VIOLENCE. 


For every peaceful possibility is at present overshadowed by the 
thundercloud of lawlessness which still darkens the political sky. 
What that lawlessness means in action has been vividly, and 
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perhaps even fortunately, illustrated by the intolerable succession of 
public outrages inflicted on society by the militant suffragettes. 
Those outrages have provoked great indignation, in which the Tory 
Press have taken no mean part. But this indignation has a 
boomerang recoil for the Tory Party. For unless we can contend 
that disorder becomes essentially more respectable and more 
justifiable when it is directed by the drill-sergeant, then on what 
possible ground can we distinguish between the militancy of the 
women and the militancy of Ulster? In both cases the militating 
body defies the State. In both cases they have announced that they 
refuse to accept the judgment of public opinion. The only actual 
distinction is that in the case of Ulster it is a resistance to reform, 
and in the case of the women it is a demand for reform. Women 
being unable, in the nature of things, to organise a military force, 
have to take refuge in a kind of guerilla warfare. But there can be 
no moral distinction between one form of anarchy and another, 
whether disciplined or guerilla. For how can it be reasonably con- 
tended that the people who deliberately organise revolt against 
reform have any right to treat with contempt or condemnation the 
people who organise revolt in favour of reform? Both stand on 
the same moral basis. The sufficient answer to both is that, in a 
country of free speech, except in cases of grave and immediate 
oppression, it is persuasion, and not violence, which is the only 
method of political action at once efficient and legitimate. 

But there is one consolation for what we suffer at the hands of 
the Suffragettes—and one only. The extreme ugliness and 
brutality of their methods are creating a healthy distaste for 
anarchy, which will make the militancy of Ulster far more difficult 
of perpetration. The Suffragettes are the worst enemies of the 
Ulsterettes. 


Mr. ASQUITH THE PEACEMAKER. 


Foreign opinion is amazed at the leniency of the Government 
towards Ulster: and that amazement has found some echo in the 
indignation of a section of the Liberal Party. It is the opinion of 
the small body of Liberals headed by Mr. Neil Primrose, that the 
Government ought to have taken action against Sir Edward Carson 
for his speeches, and against the gun-runners for their activity. It 
seems difficult to explain, indeed, why the Government did not, 
two years ago, arrest the leaders and suppress the drilling. But I 
believe that there are peculiar legal difficulties in this course, 
arising from the statutory ascendency of the governing classes in 
Ireland. ‘That ascendency now gives them a privilege in rebellion 
as it formerly gave them a privilege in oppression. 
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So much for the past. But now that the evil has been allowed to 
grow to the dimensions of an army that can command 35,000 rifles, 
faced with another army rapidly growing to similar proportions, 
any action of the Government must be subject to certain larger 
political aims. One is to avoid bloodshed in Ireland—which the 
Unionists cannot be acquitted of having striven to provoke. Apart 
even from humanity, every drop of blood shed in Ireland will go to 
create a new dividing-line between the races and religions, and so 
far to impede Home Rule. With a rare and far-sighted humanity, 
the Prime Minister has always kept that fact steadily before him. 
He has greatly dared in the cause of peace: and even if, in the 
end, Mr. Asquith’s large patience and tolerance should prove 
unsuccessful, it is by no means certain that any other means could 
have averted the strife which may in the order of things prove to 
be unavoidable. 


Or ‘* Batrres “LOonG=Aco,”’ 


For there have been occasions in history when every effort after 
peace has failed to avert an armed clash between opposing ideas and 
opposing forces. Perhaps the most famous was the great struggle 
that rent these islands in the middle of the seventeenth: century. 
None of the great men involved in that great controversy between 
King and Parliament on either side—certainly neither Pym, 
Hampden, nor Hyde—wished for war. Those who have studied 
carefully the earlier volumes of the famous History of the Rebellion 
—the work of Hyde at a later phase—will have in mind the many 
efforts made by all parties, including Charles himself, to avoid the 
dire alternative of civil strife—the many debates, conferences, and 
conversations, the interminable despatches, the prolonged negotia- 
tions that preceded that great struggle. They will know that many 
concessions were made, both by Parliament and by the King. They 
will remember that there were many men employed in smoothing 
and conciliating, chief among them the shining figure of Lord 
Falkland, whose brilliant spirit was thrown under the shadow of a 
premature melancholy by the outbreak of the war. But all was in 
vain, and why? Surely because behind all that outer show of 
peacemaking there lay a really vital issue—an issue which went to 
the very roots of the national existence. For the English people 
had to decide nothing less than this—whether they should be slaves 
or free. In the last resort, that issue had to be decided by the sword. 
There was no other way. 

The second of these occasions was that of the Civil War in 
America. There, again, those who have lately studied the events 
preceding the outbreak of the actual war cannot have failed to 
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perceive an extraordinary similarity between the policy of Abraham 
Lincoln and the policy of Mr. Asquith. Abraham Lincoln, like 
Mr. Asquith, refused to exercise any force against the recalcitrant 
Southern States. He allowed the Southerners to go very far in 
their assertion of State rights. He stood by, seeming to acquiesce 
in their extreme demands under the Fugitive Slave Laws. He 
risked the unity of his own party by a leniency which, then as now, 
seemed like weakness. But he did all that simply and solely 
because all along he realised that the one terrible alternative to 
that leniency was the war which became ultimately necessary. He 
tried every other possible way out. He allowed the Southern 
States to set up what practically amounted to a Provisional Govern- 
ment. He was patient under insult, and even assault. It was not 
until the Confederates attacked the Federal troops in Fort Sumter 
that at last, very reluctantly, Abraham Lincoln accepted the appeal 
to the sword. There is an ominous resemblance between the two 
stories. We can only pray that England at the present moment 
may possess a greater reserve of sanity and peacefulness than the 
American communities of 1861. 


THE COMING CRISIS. 


It is the common answer of the Unionists to say that Mr. 
Asquith has the easiest way of avoiding civil war. That way is 
to surrender all that is demanded of him. They accept his 
concessions without a ‘‘ thank you ’’—if not with even a curse— 
and they demand more. ‘‘ Hypocritical sham’’ is the lightest 
phrase which they can apply to a proposal which nearly rent the 
Coalition in twain. The plain fact is that, for many of these men, 
the only concession which would satisfy them would be a surrender 
which would actually rend the Coalition in twain. That is the only 
test which they apply to every concession. That is the only merit 
which concessions possess in their eyes—that they should split the 
Coalition, and carry ruin both to the Home Rule cause and to the 
Government. There is no hope of peace in such a spirit. 

Where, then, can we look for any hope? Where, in this evil 
prospect, can we see any good? To answer these questions let us 
briefly survey the present situation. : 

During the next few weeks the House of Lords will be faced by 
a crisis very similar to that which came upon them during the last 
stage of the struggle over the Parliament Bill in the autumn of ro11. 
On that occasion the great majority of the Conservative Peers had 
decided to carry their resistance to the Parliament Bill to the very 
“last ditch.’”? They knew that the Liberals would be able to obtain 
the King’s consent to create sufficient Peers to swamp all resistance. 
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It is, indeed, a fact that the list of Peers was actually made out. 
These Tory Lords foresaw, therefore, that their order would be 
swamped. But they preferred even that swift annihilation to a 
smooth and gradual extinction under the Parliament Bill. If the 
party then known as the ‘‘ Die-Hards’’ had had their way, the 
House of Lords would to-day consist of over a thousand Peers, 
with a working Liberal majority; and—happy dream !—all the 
chief Government Bills would by now have already passed into 
law. But at the last moment a series of efforts was made to save 
the Peerage from these desperate counsellors. The first effort was 
in the hands of Lord St. Aldwyn, and failed. A second was under- 
taken by Lord Cromer, and succeeded. Lord Cromer, although 
ill at the time and absent from the Chamber, managed to organise 
a force of Unionist Peers in favour of the Parliament Bill at the 
last moment sufficiently large to defeat the designs of the wild 
‘* backwoodsmen ’’ who would have wrecked their cause and their 
order by one single stroke. 

Is it possible that, after all, we shall witness the same outcome at 
the eleventh hour of the present crisis ? 


THE ONLY CHANCE. 


Let us see how the prospect stands at the present moment. The 
defeat of the Home Rule Bill for the third time on its second 
reading is one of those acts in the black ritual of reaction which the 
House of Lords feels compelled to perform. It is a tribute to the 
spirit of a noblesse that ‘‘ dies but does not surrender.’’ It is the 
last bite of a toothless tiger—an instance of a ‘‘ ruling passion 
“strong in death.’’ But this rejection will not interfere with the 
conversion of the Bill into an Act. Lord Lansdowne now freely 
admits that. It is the fixed point in the situation. All the petty 
tricks and intrigues which have filled the minds of the Tory 
drawing-rooms and the Tory clubs have proved as vain as they are 
spiteful: and the proposal to revive the King’s Veto has now been 
abandoned everywhere except in Ulster itself. 

The real struggle will occur over the Amending Bill. What will 
the House of Lords do with that Bill? The most likely outcome 
now seems to be that they will propose the total exclusion of Ulster. 
That proposal cannot be accepted by the House of Commons. But 
it may become the starting-point for a renewal of negotiations. 
The Bill will return again to the House of Lords, reamended by 
the Commons. Is it then that we shall see a movement similar 
to that which passed the Parliament Act? For that will be the 
supreme moment of trial. The test of our statesmanship will then 
be—Can we produce in this country any man with sufficient genius 
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for conciliation to bring together the points of view of North and 
South Ireland, and find some common factor between them? 

At the time of writing the omens do not look favourable in 
Ireland at all. The North is said to be solid for total exclusion, if 
there is to be any exclusion at all. But it becomes clearer every day 
that the aim of Ulster is rather strategical than actual. Exclusion 
has been put forward because it means the defeat of Home Rule. 
All good witnesses tell us that exclusion is not wanted for its own 
sake. But the very waning of the exclusion policy, always bitterly 
unpopular in the South of Ireland, may just possibly open the door 
to a more hopeful alternative. The Ulster Volunteers are credited 
with a reluctance to fight their fellow countrymen—with even a 
friendship for them. They have armed, it is said, not against 
Ireland, but against the Government. Perhaps the rise of the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement may convince the Ulstermen at the 
last moment that Home Rule is, in any case, inevitable. Perhaps it 
may inspire them with a very honourable fear that England means 
to leave Ireland to work out its own punishment by one of those 
terrible internecine struggles of which we have seen so many recent 
examples in the Near East. That is a very different prospect from 
resistance to the Imperial troops. It would be a very different type 
of struggle, with very different results. It is to credit Ulster with 
the highest possible feelings if one takes for granted that she might 
face the one struggle and yet shrink from the other. If so, is it 
not still possible that we may yet arrive, by that road, at the 
desired solvent of an Irish Convention? Down that vista there 
is a dim glimpse of light—although it is still very far off. 


Dark SYMPTOMS. 


If all these chances and hopes should fail, there is an aspect of the 
matter to which we can no longer blind ourselves. It is that certain 
sections of the Opposition may be deliberately working for civil war. 
Painful and terrible as is that suspicion in regard to our own 
fellow-citizens, we are not without evidence to support it. We 
should be foolish to exclude that dark possibility from our survey 
of a very obscure situation. 

Visiting Belfast some time ago, before the Ulster Army had been 
formed, I received definite information that the Tory organisers in 
London were already pouring in men and money to work up the 
raw passions and prejudices of the Ulster people to the necessary 
white heat of rage. I was definitely warned by many men in a 
position to know that the Tory Party in England had decided to 
promote a civil war in Ulster in order to embarrass and defeat the 
Government. I did not believe the story at the time. It seemed to 
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me too wicked a thing to believe, even of opponents who had not 
shown themselves over-scrupulous in the past. But since then we 
have seen this war organised. The chief promoter of the rebellion 
has remained in the intimate confidence of the leaders of the Tory 
Party. At the same time, there has been a parallel movement on 
this side of the Channel to keep the British Army from interfering 
with the Ulster Volunteers. All these things are now known to us. 

Among the outstanding facts is this, that many of the most 
conspicuous men concerned in this enterprise have no special 
sympathy with the spirit of the Ulstermen. They have not before 
shown much understanding for Protestant Nonconformity. They 
have never welled over with sympathy for passive resisters. They 
cannot be said to have shown any excessive zeal for religious 
freedom. Some of them, like the Duke of Norfolk, are actually 
Roman Catholics, and yet seem to find no special moral strain in 
their alliance with men whose mildest criticism of that ancient creed 
is expressed in language of sanguinary brutality. 


Is IRELAND REALLY THE ISSUE? 


These facts can lead us to but one conclusion. It is that this 
threat of civil war is only accidentally concerned with Ulster. 
““ Revolutions,’’ said the ancient sage, ‘‘ arise concerning small 
“affairs, but are not produced by small causes.’’ Ulster may be 
the pretext—but is it the cause? Is not the heart of this defiance to 
be sought elsewhere? May it not be that the real fear of these men 
is not Home Rule for Ireland, but Land Reform for England? 
That the real object of their hatred is not that possible dominance of 
the Catholic priest over the Protestant conscience which they have 
so readily endowed in English schools, but the dominance of the 
British House of Commons over the House of Lords? May it be 
that instead of loving Ulster, they are ready—as Sir Edward Carson 
has dimly perceived—to use the last Ulsterman as a pawn in their 
English game? If so, is it impossible to conceive that men with 
such a spirit may not merely plan, but also carry their schemes into 
actual crime ? 

Should this be the case, then Great Britain must begin to realise 
that this is not an issue which affects Ireland alone. Even if that 
were so, indeed, the British democracy could hardly remain 
unmoved. For during the last few years Ireland has been the great 
mainstay of British freedom. She has helped to maintain 
British Free Trade. She has supported steadily by her votes, 
against the British aristocracy, all the great social reforms which 
have brought new life to the British common people—Old Age 
Pensions, Labour Exchanges, freedom for Trades Unions, In- 
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surance. The only Irish votes cast against these reforms have come 
with equal steadiness from Ulster. That being so, do we not owe 
some debt to Nationalist Ireland in return for all that faithful work 
on behalf of Great Britain? Is it conceivable that we should stand 
aside and see Ireland broken up and devastated by a civil war, for 
which the chief blame would rest with the British people? Is not 
Home Rule an Imperial policy, and is not civil order in Ireland an 
Imperial interest ? 


Tue ISSUE FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


But an even more vital fact for Great Britain is that if the Tories 
were victorious in Ireland they would certainly inflict the results 
of that victory on Britain also. Mr. Bonar Law has again and again 
frankly told us that the war would extend to Britain as well as to 
Ireland, and he ought to know. The enemies of freedom in Ireland 
are the enemies of freedom in Great Britain also. The leaders of 
the Ulster rebellion are the men who are responsible for the under- 
payment of English agricultural labourers, for the terrible housing 
conditions in our great towns, for a feudal ascendency which over- 
shadows our laws and liberties. It is these men who, like the old 
French nobility in the Vendée, have found a bodyguard in the 
fanatics of Ulster. They are fighting the last battle of English 

’ Toryism on the plains of Ulster. 

The time may soon come, therefore, if it be not already on us, 
when the British people must rouse themselves to the full meaning 
of the events unfolding themselves before their eyes. It may be 
that in the course of our destinies another moment may arrive, and 
that at a date not very far distant, when a vital choice must be made 
between ease and liberty :-— 


‘‘ Once to every man and nation comes the mument to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side.’’ 


Such moments are not to be faced with a light heart. Such 
struggles come burdened with human tears. The bravest men on 
both sides will rightly try every other way, and raise once more, 
before they come to such a pass, the old prayer of our forefathers: 
“* Give peace in our time, O Lord!”’ 

But if resistance be the only alternative to surrender, then there 
can be no hesitation. Never again can this free people go beneath 
the heel of the House of Lords. Rather than that we will face the 
worst, remembering that out of evil good has often come, that the 
clearest sunshine follows the storm, and that great human 
cataclysms, with all their agony, have often been followed by a 
wider freedom and a surer peace. 


Haro_p SPENDER. 


“HEE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
Sono hii PON 


WO striking pronouncements from widely different sources, 
but with the same object in view—the solution of our present 
constitutional difficulties by the adoption of the Federal System— 
have appeared recently in Scotland and in England. They ought 
to help largely, not only in the United Kingdom, but throughout 
the Empire, to mould public opinion in favour of the change 
indicated in the title of this article. 

A momentous report in favour of ‘‘ local self-government for 
“* Scotland ”’ has been adopted by the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
practically unanimously, whilst in England the Times has taken 
up an attitude favourable to Federalism for the British Isles. The 
significance of this is heightened by the fact that both cases, as I 
will show, mark a change of opinion from views formerly held, and 
also that, almost simultaneously, the present moment has been 
chosen to make these views known to the world. 

Before dealing with this, however, I would shortly draw attention 
to the importance of this question from the point of view of my 
own country. In Scotland, during the thirty years of agitation for 
Irish Home Rule, there has been practical stagnation of legislation 
and a complete absence of any effective control over administration. 

A very typical example of the stagnation of legislation is to be 
found in the question of land tenure. As is well known, our land 
system is very different from that of England. For over fifty years 
there has been a universal demand for security of tenure and fair 

‘rents, especially in cases where tenants have provided their own 
improvements. During that time, a large and steady majority of 
the Scottish Parliamentary representatives has been pledged to 
secure such a measure. Had they been able to legislate for their 
own country, there can be no doubt that the measure would have 
been carried half a century ago, but during half that period the 
Liberal majority in Scotland was overridden, in local questions as 
well as Imperial, by a Conservative majority from England, and, 
during the other half, although the majority in Parliament was of 
the same complexion as the majority from Scotland, Parliament 
was too preoccupied with other questions to have time to spare to 
meet the demands of Scottish Members with regard to Scottish land. 

In 1886, as a partial concession to Scottish demands, the Crofters 

Act was passed. This measure partially extended the principles 
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of security of tenure and fair rents to six of the Northern Counties 
of Scotland. It took another twenty-five years of agitation before 
the same principles were extended to the whole of Scotland in Ig11. 
I say nothing here of the merits of this policy. I am merely 
concerned with the fact that the people of Scotiand were in favour 
of it, and it took them fifty years to secure legislation on the subject. 

The same is true with regard to temperance, and other much 
needed reforms. Social evils have been allowed to grow up un- 
checked. We have a very ugly housing problem very different in 
kind from that of England—one impossible for a Parliament 
dominated by English representatives to appreciate, and one which 
has therefore been ignored. As regards education, Scotland 
has the unenviable distinction of being the only country in the 
world whose educational system—that sacred trust of all 
nationalities—is controlled and directed from outside its own 
borders, 500 miles away, by a nebulous body which never meets, 
known as ‘‘ the Lords of Committee of Council on Education in 
‘Scotland,’ a relic of bygone days, the members of which are at 
the present day often scarcely known one to the other. 

During the past few years also the flood of emigration from 
Scotland has, for the first time, exceeded that from ireland, 
showing the existence of evils with which none but a local 
legislature can grapple. For example, last year the net increase 
in the population of Scotland was only 1,309. This paltry increase 
represents the difference in the excess of births over deaths, as 
compared with the excess of emigrants over immigrants. The 
Secretary for Scotland, in replying to a question in the House of 
Commons last month, stated on the authority of the Registrar 
General that the present population of Scotland is about 30,000 
less than in i911, figures which prove that the revelations of the 
last Census are being unfortunately continued. On another side, 
as to the criminal statistics, the Annual Report of the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland for 1913 shows that :— 

the proportion of commitments to prison in Scotland to 
population is 9°95 per 1,000, as compared with 10°23 last year. In 
England and Wales the proportion for 1912 was 4°82, ‘‘ so that 
Scotland,’’ says the report, ‘‘ still maintains a most unfortunate 
position as compared with England, which is not easily accounted 
for unless by a greater amount of intemperance and by perhaps 
severer sentences and heavier fines for minor offences. In propor- 


tion to population twice as many persons are sent to prison in 
Scotland as in England.”’ 


Such facts as these are surely striking evidence of the need for 
the more thorough consideration of present-day problems in 


Scotland than can be accorded in an annual eight hours’ discussion 
at Westminster. 
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So far as administration is concerned, the position is even worse. 
The congestion in the Imperial Parliament has seriously cut down 
the opportunities for controlling administration by the discussion 
of estimates. But even of these limited opportunities, Scotland 
gets an infinitesimal proportion. One or two days are given 
annually for discussing the estimates of each of the following 
departments—viz., the English Education Department, the English 
Local Government Board, and the English Board of Agriculture, 
whereas all these departments for Scotland are concentrated under 
the control of one overworked minister, and only one day, or at 
most on rare occasions, parts of two, are annually allotted for the 
discussion of the whole Scottish Estimates. Intensifying the evils 
of the lack of Parliamentary supervision and control there is the 
fact that the administrative headquarters of the Scottish Office are 
situated, not in Scotland, but in London, in an alien atmosphere, 
divorced entirely from Scottish local opinion. 

So much for the importance of this question to Scotland; and 
now, reverting to the two outstanding signs of change of opinion 
already referred to, let us consider the case by which the public 
opinion of the “‘ predominant partner ”’ is most affected. 

The Times, of which great organ of public opinion it was once 
said rather bitterly, yet with the sting of truth, that “‘the two 
“essentials if a measure of reform is to be obtained, are a good 
““cause and the opposition of the Times newspaper,’’ has been 
hitherto irreconcilable in its attitude to Irish Home Rule. For 
thirty years the Irish demand has left the Times cold. It is fair to 
admit the possibility that any Home Rule plan hitherto advanced, 
and especially that of Mr. Gladstone, would have miscarried; but 
the evolution of Home Rule, as we now begin to discover, is in some 
Federal principle of government applicable to each and every one 
of the four States in the British Isles. On this phase, which 
portends really a new political era for Britain and for her Empire, 
the Times (May 4th) pronounces in these memorable words :— 


‘* We are all bound, therefore, as it seems to us, both to welcome 
it (Federalism) as a possible alternative to civil strife, and to see 
whether it cannot be turned to the positive benefit of these Islands 
as a whole. For our part, we certainly intend to treat the ‘ federal 
‘ solution ’ in this spirit.’’ 


Such is the tone and temper which the organ of English 
orthodoxy brings to the consideration of that great Constitutional 
Problem which is to-day agitating us. Not only are we to make 
the best of the centrifugal direction taken by Scottish and Irish 
thought, but we are to endeavour by the wise and wide consideration 
of existing Federal systems to erect such a structure for the British 
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Empire as will place all its units upon a higher plane of National 
existence. . 

Let me now deal with the Northern half of Great Britain, and 
review briefly the State Paper of great value and merit on Local 
Self-Government, issued under seal of the General Convention of 
the Royal Burghs of Scotland, and dated April 7th, 1914. In the 
great national house-cleaning now at hand, we may be sure that 
this instrument, signed by the Convener and the Cord Provost of 
Edinburgh, in order to convey urbi et orbi the judgment of this 
important and non-party Convention, will go down to British 
history as the sweep of the new broom. In case this historic body— 
the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland whose origin 
dates from the XIith Century—is unknown to fame out of Scotland, 
I present its style and title taken from Article 12, 1909, of its agenda 
in that Session :— 

‘‘ Whereas the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland now 
includes all the Royal, all the Parliamentary, and all the Police 
Burghs, excepting two, it is now representative of three millions, 
or two-thirds of the population of Scotland.”’ 

The report was adopted with practical unanimity as to its main 
conclusions by the Annual General Meeting of the Convention, 
which is representative of practically the whole Burghal population 
of Scotland. The Convention this year has on its roll 200 burghs, 
each of which sends two representatives, with the exception of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which send four each, only two Scottish 
burghs being unrepresented. Of the 404 representatives comprising 
its membership there are 166 Lord Provosts, Provosts and ex- 
Provosts, 125 Town Clerks and ex-Town Clerks, fifty-seven 
Magistrates and ex-Magistrates, the remainder being almost all 
Councillors, and all, without exception, men of affairs devoting 
much of their time to public life and administration, without any 
other object in view but to see the affairs of their country 
administered in the best way, and who would be the last to 
endanger the commercial or financial institutions of their country, 
or weaken any arrangement with England which is to the mutual 
advantage of both countries. 

First of all we will examine, as in the case of the Times, what 
has been hitherto the attitude of this great convention of Scottish 
Burghs on the issue of Irish Home Rule. 

The following declaration represents its deliberate judgment of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, from a memorial pre- 
sented to that statesman by the Convention after consideration not 
only of that Bill, but also of his Irish Land Bill: 


_ ‘‘ That the Convention believes that were these two Bills passed 
into law, they would weaken the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment, which, in its opinion, ought to remain supreme in the three 
kingdoms, and that nothing which would create a doubt on that 
supremacy would be acceptable to the Burghs of Scotland. 

““ That the Convention, however, would approve of any measures 
creating local government in Ireland, Scotland, and England, which 
could deal with questions purely affecting their local and special 
interests more effectively than Parliament can now do, and which 
would confer equal benefits on each of the three countries. 

‘“That the Convention believes that if the aforesaid two Bills 
were passed, they would destroy the unity of the Empire and would 
injuriously affect its trade and commerce. 

““ That the Convention is opposed to any measures which create, 
or involve the creation of, separate Parliaments in either England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, having powers to pass legislative measures 
apart from the legislation of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom.’’ 


I now come to the convention of 1914.* 


‘(Page 13.) It seems, therefore, that to admit of an extension 
of central control, should that ever be found agreeable to the 
Colonies, the devolution of local authority and detail upon suitably 
equipped local legislatures would be necessary. The Private Legis- 
lation Procedure (Scotland) Act, has not in its working accom- 
plished all that its advocates expected; it is a subject of non- 
party consideration whether its original purpose can better be 
arrived at by amendment of its details, or by its repeal, and a 
complete devolution of the powers contained in it to a Scottish 
Legislative Tribunal. Such a devolution would necessarily raise 
the whole question of Federal Government ; for a duly constituted 
legislative body could not be limited to the passing of Private Acts 
only. No form of Devolution should be instituted which might not, 
mutatis mutandis, be made applicable to any division or province 
of the British Isles. It is inconsistent with the attitude of the 
Convention since the Union, to support any measure which in its 
constitution does, or in its operation might, introduce the element 
of disintegration of British rule with which Scotland and Scotch- 
men are intimately associated. 

‘The creation of such National or State Assemblies would 
manifestly demand a remodelling of the Imperial Parliament in 
such a form as might admit of the linking up, ultimately, of each 
unit of the Empire. 

‘“. . . the right of the Central Government to tax the British 
Isles for Imperial purposes is universally accepted. It is submitted, 
therefore, that if legislative powers are devolved on any portion 
of the British Isles, matters that are peculiarly capable of Central 
administration should be separated from matters that are inherently 
local in their character. The problems to be solved are, first, to 
distinguish between what is central and what is local in quality, 
and, secondly, to determine what is a suitable Legislature applic- 
able to any portion of the British Isles. It will be conceded that 
questions affecting the Crown are properly to be left with a Central 
representative authority. 

‘« 4,--Among other matters which should be so left are Customs, 
Excise, Imperial Taxation generally, Imperial Defence, Imperial 
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Credit, War, Treaties, Commercial Relations, Postal and Tele- 
graph Services, Coinage, Copyright, Trade Marks, and Patent 
Rights. While the Scottish Parliament was a single chamber, it 
comprised three Estates—the Nobility, the Barons, or Shire repre- 
sentatives and the Burgh representatives. In a modern Legislative 
Assembly, it is submitted that there should be two Chambers. The 
first and larger one, a Democratic house, popularly elected on a 
wide franchise, similar to and at least as wide as the existing 
municipal franchise. The second, smaller in number, elected in- 
directly by popular selection. 

‘“In Scotland the Second Chamber might properly have a large 
representation of the Convention of Burghs, and the Association 
of County Councils, in proportion to population severally. The 
ancient status and continuous record of the Convention, its original 
powers of legislating for, and determining the financial relations 
of, the Burghs, give it a peculiar claim for representation in any 
legislative assembly which is indirectly, popularly elected by selec- 
tion from direct representatives of the people. 

‘“The Second Chamber should be vested with full powers of 
revisal and rejection of measures sent from the Commons. It should 
not have power to initiate legislation, and provision should be made 
for a joint sitting on any measure sent a second time, after first 
refusal, from the Commons to the Second Chamber. It should have 
a continuous life, but one-fifth of its members might retire annually, 
being capable of re-election. 

‘‘ The restoration in part of the Convention’s ancient statutory 
authority, and the value assigned to service on popularly elected 
public boards, would attract the best type of men to public service, 
which is open to all the people from Peer to Peasant. . . . 

‘“The number of representatives to the British Parliament from 
each Division of the British Isles, should have some relation to the 
surplus contributed to Imperial expenditure proper, after meeting 
all local expenditure payable out of Imperial taxes, and also to the 
number of efficient Territorials, or other Volunteers capable of 
service in any capacity for the defence of the Empire. If every 
citizen were so qualified, the representation would be in effect in 
proportion to adult population. In addition to any other accepted 
Franchise, an efficient civilian soldier should be entitled to a vote. 
The number of representatives in the Imperial House of Commons, 
under any scheme of Devolution, would require to be much 
reduced.’’ 


The pronouncement concludes with this truly admirable para- 
graph :-— 


‘“ It is submitted that the question of Devolution is one, however, 
which should be treated as a whole, after mature deliberation, and 
solely with a view to adding to the strength, prosperity, and main- 
tenance of the Empire. It is not advisable to apply the principle 
to any portion of the British Isles in a form which would be impossi- 
ble of application, if the desire for it arose, in every part. Your 
Committee are of opinion that a federal system of local Govern- 
ment affords a possible means of relieving the Imperial Parliament 
from the weight of unnecessary local legislative detail. It should 
be applied to suitable divisions of the Kingdom where the inhabi- 
tants have racial and national instincts, and traditions in common. 
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It need not necessarily be confined to the geographical boundaries 
of each separate country. They are also of opinion that such a 
system will broaden the base of Imperial Government, and prepare 
the way to a world-wide federation of the Empire—if not of the 
English-speaking race.’’ 

We thus see a somewhat remarkable co-incidence of the same 
change both by the Times and by this representative Scottish 
public body from views previously held by them on the Home Rule 
question. What the crisis requires is nothing less than the 
assembling of a Constitutional Congress. We require the participa- 
tion of the best minds in Great and Greater Britain, for we build for 
all time. There is no Federal Constitution anywhere in which 
experience has not discovered very considerable defects. No 
political creation hitherto has ever been able as we are to draw from 
such a vast accumulation equally of example and of warning. 
Under such circumstances is it too much to suggest, in view 
of the great issues at stake and of recent developments, that a 
statutory commission should be forthwith appointed to investigate 
and report upon the whole situation ? 

Of one factor as regards the future I write with absolute con- 
viction. This demand by the Scottish people for the right to 
govern themselves in Scotland will gain in volume and intensity. 
Here is another example. Edinburgh City Council, by a vote of 
28 to 12, on May 26th, carried a resolution approving of the setting 
up of a National Legislature in Scotland. This lead of the 
Municipality of the capital of Scotland has, in the short space of 
time that has since elapsed, been followed by Perth, Lanark, 
Paisley, and other towns. Youth and time are on its side, and the 
sooner this important fact is realised by all thinking men, the better. 
From being academic, it has become real, and as I have shown, 
national and reasonable. More than that it has become urgent. A 
Liberal Government is definitely pledged to the policy, and should 
a Unionist Government be returned to power, they will now 
find it practically impossible to govern Scotland against the 
will of the majority of the Scottish people. It should also 
be apparent that, with the advance of Democracy and the 
consequent increase of civilisation, more, not less government 
is required both as regards legislation and administration, One 
of the dangers of the present day has been the increase of 
bureaucracy with its attendant evil, Cabinet autocracy; and the 
only method by which the people can regain true control of 
public affairs and proper safe-guarding of their interests is by a 
sub-division of the burden at present placed on Members of Parlia- 
ment, the division being the separation of Imperial and _ local 
matters. True statesmanship should recognise this necessity 
before the evils of the present system between Scotland and England 
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become a danger, owing to the feeling im the smaller of the 
two countries degenerating into acute antipathy with the existing 
order of things and consequent distrust of the ‘‘ Predominant 
e ariner: 2 

Europe has witnessed two striking examples of the dangers 
of the Dual System since the introduction of the first Home 
Rule Bill, in 1885. At that time Mr. Gladstone was fond of 
pointing to Norway and Sweden, and to Austria and Hungary, as 
shining examples of the success of Home Rule. Since then, the 
world has seen an actual divorce of the former pair of partners, 
while the latter pair, constantly bickering, are only held together 
by the frail life of the aged King-Emperor. A marked contrast is 
seen when we turn to those progressive nations which have adopted 
Federalism. The United States of America, the Dominion of 
Canada, the German Empire, Switzerland, the Australian Com- 
monwealth, and the South African Union, have all adopted, with 
variations, the principle of ‘‘ Home Rule all round, Imperial Rule 
‘‘round all.’’ However reluctant the two great British parties may 
be to abandon a well-worn party cry, or to throw over a time- 
honoured party fetish until public opinion actually compels them 
to do so, surely our present deplorable impasse no less than the 
history of the world for the last half century should open their eyes 
to the necessity of revising the wisdom of 1885 in the light of more 
recent experience. 

The writer has returned recently from a journey round 
the Empire undertaken with a large body of Parliamentarians— 
a journey of great educational value, but inevitably too hurried. 
The advisability of the adoption of the Federal system in the United 
Kingdom was reflected in the best opinion that we were privileged 
to hear in Montreal and Ottawa, in Vancouver and Wellington, in 
Sydney and Melbourne, in Durban and Cape Town. Such dis- 
satisfaction with the present Home Rule Bill as may exist in the 
colonies would appear to be directed, not against the principle of 
devolution, but against treating Ireland first or exceptionally, 
to which treatment we owe the true origin of the present 
deadlock. If it were proposed to deal with all four countries 
at once or even with Ireland on such a footing, that simi- 
lar legislation for England, Scotland, and Wales could be passed 
so as to come into operation simultaneously, it is certain that 
colonial opinion would almost universally approve; but the funda- 
mental error of the concession of a separate Post Office and of a 
power to modify the Customs provisions which Mr. Gladstone 
never proposed and which would seem to mark Ireland as nationally 


distinct from Great Britain, are regarded as serious blots on 
the present proposals. 
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The views of the Convention as to our Imperial needs constitute 
in very sooth a tract for the Times. As such, let us warmly 
welcome them, and let us also actively circulate them, recognising 
the fact that the Federal system which has availed to save other 
great kindred communities in their time of stress and strain is 
admirably adapted to our purpose in the day of our crisis. For more 
than a generation now, the Parliament at Westminster has been in 
sight of all men paralytic, and even epileptic, in its suffering. Its 
palpable inefficiency, the decay of its authority, its monotonous 
pragmatism, its fits of violence—all these conditions, and a 
hundred more, have gone very far indeed to discredit Democracy, 
and to lessen the previous veneration for the Mother of Parliaments. 
Of our Elder Statesmen it might be said that they have just sat 
down under the disaster to ask, not whether the Parliamentary 
mechanism had failed to work, but whether English, Scottish, and 
Irish alike, had all lost the governing faculty—the true Imperial 
~etouch.” 

One has only to look impartially at such a state of affairs to realise 
that our country is moving in a direction of acute danger. The 
struggle which culminated in the passing of the great Electoral 
Reform Act eighty years ago had the effect of turning the country 
into a vast democracy, and drew her away from the ominous risk 
of social revolution. In like manner now, it is the passing of a 
natural complement to it, a Constitutional Reform Bill, which will 
avert this supreme evil of civil revolution with its disastrous con- 
sequences for our Empire, our civilisation, and, above all, for our 
good name. The true value of this latter-is sometimes not realised. 
One thought as to the Imperial responsibilities which it has pleased 
Providence to entrust to us—viz., the government of our Indian 
Empire with its many millions, as well as of those millions of 
coloured races in North and South Africa and our Crown 
Colonies, ought surely in the present crisis to deter the 
most rabid party man, or fervid Nationalist, from any 
wish either to score or to continue manceuvring for political 
ends. This guidance of one-fourth of the world’s population is 
made possible for us more by the respect which tradition has handed 
down from past generations for the character of the citizen of the 
British Isles than by mere brute force. A shot fired in civil strife 
in these isles (the Mother Country of our Empire) would jeopardise 
this good name, and may be the beginning of the end of an Empire 
such as the world has never seen, and of an Anglo-Saxon power for 
good which many hope is only at the outset of its beneficent career. 
Such a calamity would certainly prompt the question as to whether 
the present generation of our race was worthy of the high destiny 


hitherto entrusted to it by Providence. 
D. V. Pirie. 
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“THE course which Roumania is pursuing in her new territories 

shows that her conception of free government has made no 
appreciable progress during the last thirty years. From the moment 
of their installation in New Dobrudja, the Roumanian authorities 
opened on all things Bulgarian an implacable war which kept 
growing in violence, till it reached its culminating point with the 
law providing for the future organisation of that province. This 
legislative instrument and the administrative action which preceded 
it form an instructive chapter on political aberration, and deserve 
greater notice than they have hitherto received. Recent Balkan 
history is a record of strange doings, but it is doubtful whether it 
contains a more glaring instance of utter contempt for every principle 
of social or political justice. Although there have been worse cases 
of spoliation and oppression, no one had ventured to place them 
under the zegis of the law. It was reserved for Roumania to create 
such a precedent, by requisitioning the services of her legislators 
in support of a policy of unabashed plunder. 

Of all the Balkan nations, Roumania had least reason for 
departing from rules of conduct which are observed by every 
civilised community. Most of the excesses which are charged to 
the late belligerents were committed in time of war, when passions 
had attained an unusual degree of excitement. Roumania can 
plead no such extenuating circumstances: whatever she has done 
was done in cold blood, and without provocation. During the 
recent crisis it was she who played the part of aggressor by 
invading Bulgaria on the flimsiest of pretexts. The spoils which 
fell to her share at the final settlement surpassed her wildest 
expectations. At the cost of a few scores of men, none of whom 
died fighting, she acquired 3,000 square miles of fertile land, with 
the Balkan hegemony thrown into the bargain. Military laurels 
Roumania did not win, faute de combattants, but any disappoint- 
ment she may have suffered on that score has been more than 
compensated by the diplomatic honours and homages which are 
showered on her from all sides. If ever there was a nation which 
could afford to be not only just, but even generous towards ravished 
populations, it was the Roumanian on the morrow of the peace that 
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bore the name of its capital. Let us see what use Roumania has 
made of this splendid opportunity. 

Koumania could lay neither ethnographic, nor historic claims to 
the districts which she obtained in recompense for her chivalrous 
conduct. Of a total population of some 280,000, the number 
of the Roumanian inhabitants did not exceed 6,359, as 
against 134,331 Bulgarians and 106,830 Turks. From a historic 
point of view, her pretensions were even weaker. The new 
Roumanian law prescribes that the effigy of Mircho the 
‘Elder should henceforth form the coat of arms of the department 
of Silistria, evidently considering that personage as the most solid 
link between the past and the present. What history records of 
Mircho is that he captured the Danubian fortress in 1390, when the 
last Bulgarian kingdom was tottering to pieces, and was himself 
defeated by Sultan Bajazet in 1394, seeking refuge in Hungary. 
His rule over Silistria, therefore, lasted only some four years, and 
if this exhausts all historic connections of Roumania with the 
districts where she is now trying to revive Mircho’s memory, her 
case is not a very convincing one. 

The political and administrative régime under which these 
prosperous and contented regions lived was, as that throughout 
Bulgaria, of the most democratic type, with universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. There was no difference between the 
treatment of Bulgarians and Turks, the latter being, ever since the 
liberation of Bulgaria, represented in the Bulgarian National 
Assembly by a dozen of their own people. It is this rule 
of perfect equality and toleration which explains why Bulgaria, 
alone among the Balkan States, has succeeded in retaining her 
Turkish populations. For purely local purposes, the inhabitants 
enjoyed the benefits of complete self-government, the only right 
vested in the central authority being that of general control. 

With the advent of the Roumanian rule all this has been altered, 
and in the place of the former free institutions one finds installed 
bureaucratic omnipotence. That the inhabitants of New Dobrudja 
would be deprived of their political rights might have been 
predicted from the first day of the Roumanian occupation. No 
Government at Bukarest would have dared to maintain the former 
democratic system with the great majority of the Roumanians 
unenfranchised. Even before the annexation, the Roumanian 
oligarchy had great difficulty in keeping the peasants in submission ; 
the presence in their midst of a category of privileged citizens 
would have rendered that task absolutely impossible. Even as it 
is, the Roumanian ruling classes have already had to pay for the 
recent military promenade across the Danube. 

One of the decisive reasons for hurrying on the revision of the 
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Roumanian constitution is fear of the redoubled discontent 
of the Roumanian masses with their miserable lot at home after 
what they have seen and learned in Bulgaria. The reform movement 
in Roumania is bound to be further strengthened by the absorption 
of great numbers of people who all their lives have been accustomed 
to a democratic régime. This fact, no doubt, explains why the 
Roumanian authorities, who invariably side with the reactionary 
forces, are so anxious to obliterate every trace of the former state of 
things. 

The same reasons which prompted the Roumanian Govern- 

ent to deprive the new populations of their political rights have 
also determined its policy as regards the municipal institutions of 
Dobrudja. What the legislator has left of the old system is a mere 
parody of self-government. The county and district councils 
continue to be elective bodies, with a strong admixture of official 
members, but all their most important functions are to be exercised 
by the agents of the central authority. The mayors, who under the 
Bulgarian system were chosen by the councils and acted as their 
executive organs, are now the nominees of the all-powerful prefects 
and sub-prefects. In a word, the local interests of the population 
have been placed in the hands of irresponsible officials, and the 
entire administrative life of the community has been withdrawn 
from the vivifying control of public opinion. 

But it is when we approach the subject of schools that the tragedy 
begins. If there is one thing of which Bulgarians have always been 
proud, to the point of vanity, it is their educational establishments. 
They are linked with their past history and are living monuments 
of the gradual progress and development of the Bulgarian race. 
The foundations of the system were laid at a time when Bulgaria 
was not yet a free community. After the liberation, the 
central government undertook to supervise and co-ordinate the 
work all over the country, but the communes continued to remain 
primarily responsible for the maintenance of the schools and the 
salaries of the teachers. The communes acted through the medium 
of special school boards which had the management of the school 
properties. Owing to the combined efforts of the communes and the 
central government, the number of primary schools has multiplied 
at an incredible rate, and to-day Bulgaria occupies the first place 
among the Balkan States, Roumania included. 

When the Roumanians occupied New Dobrudja, they found in 
the various localities about 200 Bulgarian schools, all of them in a 
flourishing condition; not one of them remains to-day. Under the 
pretext that in Roumania the State alone is responsible for 
public instruction, the Roumanian authorities closed all existing 
schools and sequestered their property. A score of schools 
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have since been opened, but as most of the new teachers are 
Roumanians and the children are ignorant of their language, 
matters have not been much improved. Faced by this intolerable 
situation, the parents in most of the towns and in many of 
the larger villages hired at their private expense houses and 
teachers to continue the work of the former schools. But the 
Roumanian law does not permit the opening of private educational 
establishments without an authorisation from Bukarest, and this has 
in all cases been refused. As the Bulgarian schoolmasters are now 
under observation, and may not give private lessons except on 
condition of becoming Roumanian subjects, all work has to be 
carried on by methods of conspiracy: pupils and teachers meeting 
in secret places and using their ingenuity to avoid the inquisitive 
eye of the police. Nearly 200 boys and girls have left 
Silistria to pursue their secondary studies in Roustchouk. 
Those who have not the means of doing this are obliged to waste 
their precious time in idleness and to comfort themselves with the 
hope that the present state of things cannot last indefinitely. The 
promises of the Roumanian authorities to re-open schools in 
those localities where they have closed existing ones can hardly 
be taken seriously. The Roumanian Government is not in a 
position to satisfy the needs of the Roumanian populations, whose 
children are left without instruction. To suppose that. the 
authorities will do more for the Bulgarian children is to give them 
credit for superhuman virtues. The probability is that matters 
will be allowed to continue as they are to-day, in the double hope 
of forcing the Bulgarian population to emigrate, or making it 
more amenable to Roumanian influence. Had these considerations 
been foreign to the Roumanian Government, it would never have 
thought of closing the old schools until full provision had been 
made for the new ones. 

The Bulgarian churches have fared no better than the Bulgarian 
schools. With the annexation, the Bulgarian Exarchate was 
deprived of its legal status in those territories, and all the churches 
and other religious foundations passed into the hands of the 
Roumanian clergy. In those cases where the Bulgarian priests 
agreed to read the service in Roumanian, they were left in 
possession of their churches. Where that condition was not 
accepted, the priests were replaced by Roumanians, or the churches 
were closed. In other places it has been arranged that two 
languages, Slav and Roumanian, will be used simultaneously. 
Every day it becomes more clear that the object of the Roumanian 
authorities is gradually to replace all Bulgarian priests by 
Roumanians in order to Roumanise the religious service. All 
church property has been confiscated, and now forms part of the 
State domain. 
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Not content with suspending the political and communal liberties 
of the Bulgarian populations and. laying hands on their schools and 
churches, the Roumanian legislator has gone one step further and 
has sanctioned spoliation of private property. The law for the 
organisation of New Dobrudja places in the hands of the 
Roumanian Government an instrument by means of which it can 
dispossess the inhabitants in the annexed territories of halt their 
land. What adds special savour to the story is that this un- 
precedented scheme of State robbery is justified by the desire to 
consolidate private property. A few words will suffice to place the 
matter in proper light. 

The Bulgarian law and the jurisprudence of the Bulgarian law 
courts only recognise one kind of property—that of absolute 
freehold. All traces of feudal tenure were swept away with the 
liberation of Bulgaria, and during the last thirty years people have 
bought and sold on that understanding. Another point to be borne 
in mind is that the Bulgarian law recognises modes of acquiring 
property which are not known to the Roumanian system. The last 
point is that according to the Bulgarian law every variety of proof 
is admitted for the purpose of establishing a right to property. 
Until a year ago, these three cardinal principles held good in New 
Dobrudja, and on them was based the entire institution of landed 
property. Roumania was free to change this system and adopt a 
new one, provided she gave such a reform no retroactive effect. 
As regards the past, the Bulgarian law ought to have held 
precedence. Any deviation from this universally accepted principle 
meant chaos and anarchy. 

Let us now see what the Roumanian law has done. In the first 
place, it refuses to recognise rights of property unless they are 
established in a certain way, and this under penalty of confiscation. 
The proof upon which the Roumanian law now insists not being 
indispensable under the Bulgarian law, a large number of persons 
who had acquired their rights before the annexation will be unable 
to comply with the requirements of the new law, and will con- 
sequently lose their property. In the second place, it nullifies rights 
derived from transactions which under the Bulgarian régime were 
held to be valid, the result again being—confiscation. Finally, it 
forgets that Bulgaria had abolished all forms of feudal tenure, and 
vests the property of practically all the agricultural land in the State, 
as under the Turkish law. Having whipped a dead horse into life, 
it proceeds to bury it once more, but, for performing that trick, it 
retains for the Roumanian State one-third of the property, in money 
or kind. Had Turkey or Bulgaria done this, the bargain would 
have been perfectly legitimate, for they were both in a position to 
give something in return for what they took. But when the 
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Roumanian legislator charges exorbitant fees to do what had been 
done gratuitously twenty or thirty years ago, it looks very much 
like robbery. The whole thing would have been ridiculous, had it 
not involved millions of pounds and the fate of thousands of 
families. But even after mulcting one-third of their property, the 
law does not guarantee to its victims a tranquil enjoyment of the 
remaining two-thirds. The State only promises to give them a 
certain number of acres, without undertaking to place them in 
possession of their old fields. Nothing can, therefore, prevent the 
authorities from keeping the most fertile land, and distributing 
barren plots. 

The object of this brief survey of the legislative and administrative 
record of Roumania in her new territories is not to exhaust the 
entire subject, but to draw attention to some questions which have 
hitherto passed unnoticed. Lately the fashion has been to speak of 
Roumania in terms of admiration. It is indispensable that public 
opinion abroad should be placed in possession of the above facts if 
its verdict is to have any moral value. 


A BULGARIAN. 


SCOTT: WAVERLEY: JULY, 1814. 


I.—TuHE MILIEU. 


HE year and a half following the entry of the allies into 
France, that witnessed the fall and abdication of the first~ 
Napoleon, the tragi-comic experiment of his sovereignty of Elba, 
the restoration of monarchy, when ‘“‘ kings crept out again to feel 
‘“the sun,’ the evolution of the national idea in Germany and Italy, 
and that enshrined in the vol de l’aigle the most romantic episode 
of modern history, and in the battle of Waterloo the logical con- 
clusion of the tremendous series of events—of which Austerlitz, 
Trafalgar, Eylau, Bayonne, Moscow, and Leipzig were the pivots— 
constitute a period which, for dramatic intensity, has probably no 
rival in recent annals. Yet in nothing, perhaps, was the period 
more memorable than in the fact that it also witnessed in July, 1814, 
the creation of the modern historical novel. There is a romantic 
historic fitness, it must seem, in the juxtaposition of two such giants 
of the human species as Napoleon Bonaparte and Sir Walter Scott, 
who might by old-fashioned moralists be taken to represent 
respectively the malevolent and beneficent principles that contend. 
above the heads of human affairs. 

There is something that looks almost like design, too, in the 
juxtaposition of two such perennial themes for Legend and 
Romance as the downfall of the Napoleonic system and the last 
forlorn hope of the ill-fated House of Stuart. The stimulus given 
to the world’s interest in its own historic past by the publication of 
Waverley on July 7th, 1814, cannot easily be exaggerated. A good 
deal had been done for the renaissance of historical study during 
the second half of the eighteenth century, and in what had been done 
in our island three lowland Scotsmen (who stand, it is true, a very 
long way after Gibbon) take a conspicuous share. But the modern 
devotion to history as a means of fathoming the past and divining 
the possibilities of the future is very largely, indeed, a creation of 
the century that has followed the apparition of Waverley. It needed 
a man whose historical imagination and intellectual power were 
matched by all kinds of secondary qualities to cuable him to 
accomplish that which Scott performed in the fifteen years of work 
that remained to him in 1814. 

Externally, as we know, his first ambition in life was to 
have been a soldier. Circumstances made him something of 
a Monkbarns; but: his sympathy was always with the martial 
heroes, such as Hector McIntyre and the admirable Lovell; 
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even the Earl of Glenallan is to him a most enviable man 
when he appears in his martial equipment at the head of his 
feudal dependents in the crisis of 1804, when ‘‘ the ancient 
‘“‘military spirit of his house seemed to animate and invigorate 
“the decayed frame of their leader.’’ To superficial observers 
Scott was ‘‘ the shirra,’’ the laird, the chief of the Abbotsford 
Hunt; his chief title to fame with his own children was that 
he generally saw the hare first; with his tenants and tradesmen that 
he was rearing a mansion capable of accommodating twenty-four 
lady’s-maids with their mistresses and other appurtenances to match 
at one and the same time; while to the philosopher his ostensible 
ambition might seem hardly more respectable than that of the 
creator of the Leasowes. But for all his life, as we should have to 
interpret if we did not know, Scott was fundamentally a dreamer, 
whose mind in all the most vivid hours of his life was far removed 
from the reality in which he seemed to be bent on cutting so 
prominenta figure. It was seldom absorbed (like Stevenson’s) upon 
the subject of expression, which must almost always represent the 
soul of literature; but it was perpetually intent upon the life that 
his fathers had lived, the world of his Scottish ancestors, the historic 
past about which his vast, though fragmentary, store of reading 
had excited his undying curiosity. He had entered into the field of 
romance through the ruined portal of archeology and ballad lore. 
Historic monuments, battlefields, the legendary gazetteer of the 
Border country—these things were his primers and his manuals. 
He did not attempt to vivify and transmute actual chronicles as 
Shakespeare did. He did not get up subjects for poetical or 
romantic historical epic by a deliberate and detailed course of study 
as Milton and Macaulay are known to have done. Still less did he 
incubate an historical theme for over twenty years after the manner 
of Shorthouse; or reconstitute select pages of the past from 
diligently sought nuggets after the fashion of Charles Reade. 
Rarely, if ever (possibly to some extent in the Fortunes of Nigel) 
did he soak himself in the literature and illustrative material of a 
definite period after the manner of Thackeray in the case of Esmond. 
He could not work in these ways. His mind was charged and 
bursting with the Scotland of other ways and other days by a more 
idiosyncratic process. He always seeks under the impulse of his 
peculiar historic sense a broader effect than any minute individual 
study could give. The romantic colours of Waverley, the sombre 
eloquence of Old Mortality are not referable to any specific course 
or process of research. Scott had such a marvellous memory for 
whatever bore the national stamp, his brain was so subtly packed 
with the ocular and audible experience of his converse with the 
people, so full of their physiognomy, gesture, and phrase, that he 
fed his narrative incessantly from the life-source itself. His novels 
are an amalgam of memory, in which is blended the experience of 
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antiquary, sportsman, lyrist, historian, politician, soldier, patriot, 
gaberlunzie, Liddesdale farmer,.and a dozen others. Goldsmith’s 
panacea for the conceit of an author—that he would have done better 
had he taken more pains, is not applicable in his case. These are 
some of the reasons, among others, why Scott is one of the most 
unconcentrated of authors, and why, though of a like stature, he 
has no formal claim, like Milton or Swift, to a supreme mastery in 
verse or prose. His genius has more of the character of Chaucer 
or of Shakespeare about it; and, taken for all in all, he has built up 
in the Waverley novels and in his lyrical fragments, ballads, and 
songs an edifice which we should regret the loss of, as we should 
regret that of but one other work in our literature—the reference is 
obvious to ‘‘ The Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. W. 
“* Shakespeare.” 

When he came to write his novels, all his love of tradition, 
of superstition, of proverbial anecdote and the countryside 
was precipitated in an unfailing flow. His was not a style or a 
nature that would have gained from deliberations, or pauses, or 
restraints. It was because he was so much alive to the long past 
of Scotland that he made his imaginary characters live with that 
intense reality, that instant and urgent conviction of their truth in 
which he is to be compared only with Shakespeare. And he 
resembles Shakespeare too, and Shakespeare only, in his manliness 
and his tolerance. The manliness and the canniness, which are 
rarely, if ever, absent from Scott, help us to account for the lack of 
passion in the dalliance between Scott’s heroes and heroines. Scott 
was well on in middle age, it must be remembered, even in the early 
days of Waverley to Old Mortality, and in a wandering, 
dithyrambic lover he always saw a potential son-in-law. Hence, 
though a true-blue Tory through and through himself, for 
prudential reasons he always selected a moderate Whig, like 
Henry Morton, as the prize-winner in his romances. If he kept his 
young men too long in the bower, he thought they would be open 
to the charge of malingering in view of the sterner aspects of life, 
and this was a fault that the soldierly Scott had in the most intense 
reprobation. Andrew Lang carried the defence rather far 
when he maintained that Scott disapproved and despised the 
clever spyings and dissections of womankind which are so 
popular at the present day. He was too chivalrous to expose 
the little weaknesses of women. ‘‘ Novels of the most poignant 
“‘interest are constantly beginning in private life, and then 
“break off because the living characters are persons of honour 
““and_ self-control.’? Scott had the necessary self-control, or, 
if occasional lapses occurred, Scott was not the man to kiss and 
tell. Consequently in the novels he left the depths of passion 
unsounded. Scott had his own love-romance, and the memory of 
it always touched him poignantly. He, too, like the antiquary, had 
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occasion to sigh ‘‘ Eheu Evelina!’ But at bottom he was a lawyer, 
an antiquary, a patriot, a statesman, and a bit of a stoic. In 
spite of his fondness for medizvalism, and the fact that he was a 
pioneer of the Romantic movement in Europe, the author of 
Waverley was at heart a thorough eighteenth-century Scotsman, a 
worshipper of good sense, toleration, modern and expert govern- 
mental ideas, who valued the past for its picturesqueness and 
sentiment, but was thoroughly alive to the benefit of peaceful and 
orderly rule, and deeply convinced that we are probably much 
better off under Georgian rule than we should have been under King 
Richard, or even King James VI. Scott, in short, had the mind 
of an enlightened eighteenth-century administrator and statesman, 
who had a profound insight into the springs and characters of the 
historic past, and had made a hobby of armour and old ballads. 
To expect him to treat of intense passion or romantic medizvalism 
as Charlotte Bronté or Dante Rossetti would have done would be 
as absurd as to expect to find the sentiments of a Mrs. Browning 
blossoming amid the horseplay of Tom Jones or Harry Lorrequer. 
Scott is, indeed, mostly too shy or too stoical to write freely on 
emotional themes. Morton, to my mind, is a manly enough fellow, 
but is hampered by his terribly formal speech. Roland Graeme, in 
the Abboit, is a spirited young fellow. Ivanhoe and Quentin 
Durward are a little featureless. Waverley, Frank Osbaldistone, 
Alan Fairford, and others, are just natural young men of no 
particular distinction, who happen to be the centre of dangerous: 
adventures. They are less unpleasing than some of Shakespeare’s: 
tin-bellied heroes, such as Claudio and Bertram. Among the 
heroines Rose Bradwardine, Di Vernon, Catherine Seyton, 
Rebecca, Jeanie Deans, are unsurpassed as a group out of Meredith 
or Shakespeare. 

In tolerance and impartiality Scott is far nearer to Shakespeare 
than to Macaulay—the two English writers who, after himself, have 
done the most to make the chords of history vibrate and resound. 
Though a man of strong, even of passionate, opinions on political 
and religious questions, his opinions are never obtruded in his 
romances. And this was not the result of any conscious effort, but 
sprang from the imaginative energies which put the appropriate 
point and the felicitous phrase into the mouths of so many opposing 
and violently antagonistic characters. He was, writes Professor 
Grant in this connection, ‘‘ an eager Tory, but how excellently and 

_‘* sympathetically are the Whig statesmen rendered in the Heart of 
‘* Midlothian! He was accused at the time of the publication of Old 
** Mortality of maligning the Covenanters, and his own feelings 
‘‘were decidedly antagonistic to them (he could write of them 
‘earlier in his life as those ‘beastly Covenanters’); yet most 
‘* readers feel themselves drawn with a strong sympathy to Ephraim 
‘‘Macbriar, Balfour of Burley, and their associates.”” He was a 
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Protestant, and was never tempted to move a hairsbreadth from the 
Protestant position (again in his Letters he speaks very slightingly 
of the brain force of Catholics); but his treatment of Jacobitism and 
Catholicism, and the antique religion generally, has procured a 
welcome for his books in Roman Catholic circles from which most 
English novels are excluded, and has drawn upon him the reproach 
of Thomas Carlyle and the violent abuse of George Borrow. 
Similarly, in Woodstock and Peveril he shows much to admire in 
various aspects of Puritanism and Presbyterianism. In Waverley 
he is scrupulously fair, and does equal justice to kirk and church, 
to Highland and Lowland, to gentle and simple. The wild, 
irregular music of Davie Gellatley is one of the noblest strains in 
the book. The just clash of character and ideal, the slow winding 
approach, the breathless development, the antique retainer whose 
instinctive knowledge of the threads of the plot turns the scale at the 
critical moment, the ‘‘ tedious description ’’ which was noticed as 
absent in Old Mortality, the huddled denouement—all these 
Abbotsford traits and idiosyncrasies are already conspicuously 
discernible in the last two volumes of Waverley, that success of the 
summer of just one hundred years since. 


Ii.—THeE Moment. 


Subsequent to the summer of 1814 when Waverley appeared 
Scott added very little to his accumulation of material. He was by 
that time, it might almost be said, enceinte with the whole series. 
The framework of the novels was already existent in his brain, 
the details of many of them had been dreamt over dispersedly and, 
if he had perished before the appearance of Waverley, the whole 
splendid fabric would have foundered before a single word had 
been written. The historical romance as a finished product begins 
with Waverley. Scott was the inventor and creator of the genre, 
but it is true also that he was influenced to a considerable extent 
by the work of certain predecessors in the school of fiction. He 
himself once expressed indebtedness to the novels of Cervantes; 
but the prose fiction in which we can detect certain undeveloped 
traits of the master dates mainly from the reign of George III. and 
is to be found in three main tributaries running down to the torrent 
of 1814. First, the Tale of Terror, as imagined and developed by 
such brilliant but for the most part amateurish practitioners, as 
Walpole, Clara Reeve, and Anne Radcliffe—culminating during 
the Waverley period in such relatively successful performances as 
Melmoth, St. Leon, and Frankenstein. Several of Scott’s mysti- 
ficatory devices, it may be noted, were anticipated-by Horace and 
Clara who either translated from an old Italian story or worked 
from a manuscript which at times lacked a page or was so worm- 
eaten that it was scarcely decipherable. 
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Secondly, there were the historical experiments or as some would 
call them the historical extravagances of Jane Porter, whose 
Scottish Chiefs dealing with imaginary days of Wallace and Bruce, 
appeared in 1810. Except quite indirectly the Scottish Chiefs 
can only have served Scott as a solemn warning, but its extrava- 
gance and untruth did arouse the wrath of professed antiquaries 
such as Joseph Strutt, whom it provoked to write the romance of 
Queen-Hoo Hall. Scott as we know was entrusted with the task 
of finishing the incomplete fossil that fell from Strutt’s hands, and 
it was while doing so that he felt his own muscle as a prose roman- 
ticist, and was drawn into the train of reverie and project which 
led direct to the publication of Waverley. Scott had already 
made a tentative essay in prose romance with the legend of Thomas 
the Rhymer in 1799; but the strain of ballad and legendary poetry 
which came as rapidly as thought was still unexhausted, and he 
was easily diverted from this false start along the pathway of 
ei iror;” 

Yet only six years or less elapsed before he began another prose 
romance upon better laid foundations, for in 1805 he wrote the 
first six chapters of Waverley prepatory to an Epic either in prose 
or verse of which Prince Charlie was to be the hero and highland 
manners to supply the atmosphere. The criticism of Erskine was 
not favourable, the success of the Lady of the Lake diverted his 
serious attention and it was not until 1810 that Scott made any 
addition to the Manuscript. In this year Ballantyne gave the 
author, who depended so much upon the encouragement of his 
inner circle, a sanguine estimate of the prospect of such a work, 
but fearing that Scott’s poetical reputation might suffer he was not 
enthusiastic, still less persistent. Again the manuscript was laid 
aside and for a time it was lost. But in 1813 in a lumber room 
of the Tweedside Castle which Scott was rearing upon the profits of 
poetry the long sought talisman, which was to prolong his tenure 
of the Aladdin’s Palace for another ten years and more, was 
accidentally found. The completed volume was submitted to 
Erskine once more, and Erskine revised his former opinion to 
such purpose that Scott’s sanguine nature fixed upon it at once 
as a potential restorer of his fortunes. The MS. was forthwith 
copied by John Ballantyne and sent to press. As soon as it 
was printed the volume was submitted to Constable, who 
straightway offered Scott £700 for the copyright of the com- 
pleted work. If ‘our fat friend’? had offered £1,000 Scott 
gives us to understand that he would have accepted it; as he did 
not rise to the hint, the book was undertaken on the half-profits 
basis. 

The novel was however put completely aside until Scott 
could polish off two hundred pound articles on Chivalry and Drama 
for the then forthcoming supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica. The last two volumes of Waverley containing in epitome all 
the great qualities that have made the novels such a priceless posses- 
sion to Europe and America and illustrating the third source of 
inspiration (‘‘I felt that something might be attempted for my 
own country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so 
fortunately achieved for Ireland’’) were written at lightning pace 
during the first twenty days of June, and the finished novel appeared 
on July 7th, 1814, in three little volumes, with “‘ a humility of paper 
‘and printing which the meanest novelist would now disdain to 
‘‘ imitate; the price a guinea.” 

““As to Waverley’ (writes Scott on July 24th), ‘I will play 
‘* Sir Fretful for once, and assure you that I left the story to flag 
‘‘ in the first volume on purpose; the second and third have rather 
‘more bustle and interest. I wished (with what success Heaven 
‘* knows) to avoid the ordinary error of novel writers, whose first 
‘* volume is usually their best.’? A second edition of two thousand 
copies was planned on the same day, and went off so rapidly 
that when Scott returned from his vacation, during which he 
had spent some of the happiest days of his life in Ossianic 
contemplation of the Orcades, he found that all of it had 
gone, and Constable was eager to treat on the same terms 
as before for a third edition. This was brought out in October, and 
the South was hungry for another in November. By 1820 Waverley 
had conquered France, the Journal des Debats described Scott as the 
reigning author of the day, and, within a year or two Victor Hugo, 
Amedée Pichot, Nodier, Heine, Michelet, Chateaubriand, Felix 
Bodin, and the whole milky way of contemporary critics are among 
the most obsequious of his adorers. The fashions of Paris had 
become deeply tinged with the Caledonian engouement. Theatre 
after theatre succumbed to the same influence. Romantics, 
Russians, Realists—no single school of Fiction has developed in a 
short space such a serried host of imitators. 

Waverley concluded at chapter seventy-two with ‘‘ A Postscript 
‘“ which should have been a Preface,’’ and this was inscribed at the 
tail-end, “To our Scottish Addison, Henry Mackenzie, by an 
““unknown admirer of his genius.’? Mackenzie’s position in the 
Scottish capital of 1814 was somewhat similar to that of Congreve 
in London a hundred years earlier, and Scott was never a severe 
critic, or indeed a critic at all, of friend or acquaintance. So 
that there is nothing to astonish us in the direction of the dedication. 
Scott’s anonymity is less easy to understand. The primary reason 
is not wholly obscure. In publishing Waverley the author was 
essaying a new form of literature, and the ill success of the novel 
might have damaged his poetical reputation. Scott himself so 
liked the ‘‘ muddled kind of work,’’ as he called fiction, that he 
could hardly believe that anybody else would. But why did he 
continue to conceal his name? As with the reasons that impelled 
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him to undertake the enormous labour of these novels during the 
most brilliant and successful period of his life the motives are very 
mixed. Scott’s motives usually are. There are four ‘strands, at 
least, in the rope of secondary reasons. It was a huge joke, the 
mystification, and it had already enjoyed impunity in the case of 
The Bridal. He was delighted when they tried to father the work 
on Erskine or on Brother Tom, and he advised Tom to try and get 
an advance out of the American booksellers on the strength of the 
attribution. Anonymity saved him from personal apologia, 
defence, answers to innumerable letters. It protected him from 
flattery, personal talk, and criticism of the writer. Finally, it aided 
him in shunning the self-consciousness of authorship which the 
laird and the soldier in him detested. 

There have been numerous attempts to arrange and classify the 
Waverley novels. Some arrangements are chronological, others 
are geographical, and others again historical. Personally, the 
division to which I think there is least objection is the division into 
orders of merit—good, better, and best. And this is simplified by 
the fact that the first five long novels are essentially the most taking, 
the subjects lend themselves best to Scott’s singular genius and 
peculiar knowledge, and they were written during the period from 
his forty-fourth to his forty-ninth year, when he was in the prime of 
his manly health and the maturity of his power. Their excellence, 
too, in the main is progressive. Guy Mannering is more excellent 
as a whole than Waverley, the Antiquary beats even Guy 
Mannering, Rob Roy outplays the Antiquary, for it lends itself 
even better than its predecessors to Sir Walter’s “* propensity for the 
““ dubious characters of borderers, buccanneers, Highland robbers, 
“and all others of a Robin Hood description.’’ I donot know why 
it should be so, he adds, ‘‘ as I am myself like Hamlet, indifferent 
““honest; but I suppose the blood of the old cattle-drivers of 
““Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins.’’ But Old Mortality, 
with its splendid dramatic opening of the popinjay and superbly 
tragic and gloomy close with the death of Balfour, by general 
consent outclasses even Rob Roy. Scott had now reached the 
summit of the Waverley range. The romance of the ascent had 
begun with the seventh chapter of Waverley. The approximate 
summit was reached in the meeting between Morton and 
Balfour after the murder of Archbishop Sharpe. Some 
have detected even higher peaks in individual chapters of the 
Heart of Midlothian, Redgauntlet, or the Bride of Lammermoor. 

Coleridge was not far wrong when he said that Guy Mannering 
and Old Mortality were the two best of the Scots novels. 


THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
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IRISH’ VOLUNTEERS: 


BOUT the year 1860 England was in a state of considerable 
enthusiasm over the liberty of the Italians. Irish Nationalists, 
although they could not themselves advocate the Italian cause 
(owing to the position of the Pope), thought it not improper to point 
out to the English people that if Italy had a right to choose her 
own form of government, so had Ireland. Three hundred thousand 
signatures were attached to a petition, which it was intended to 
present to the Queen, demanding the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament. There was one leader of Irish opinion who had the 
courage to point out the essential difference that existed between 
the cases of Ireland and Italy. George Henry Moore wrote to the 
organisers of the petition, O’Donohue and Messrs. A. M. and 
T. D. Sullivan :— 


‘*The authorities believe that the people of Ireland are not in 
earnest, and that the breath of disaffection that sways their minds 
is of no more account than the prevailing west wind that turns the 
heads of all the trees in Ireland on one side. . . . Let the Irish 
people ask their own hearts, read their own acts, interrogate 
passing events, and say how far these opinions are justified by 
reason and experience.’’* 


Neither Lord John Russell nor Lord Palmerston had said that 
every people had a right to change their government by organising 
a petition. ‘‘ They must not only utter their disaffection, but prove 
“it; they must not only wish for the right to choose their own 
““ government, but win.’’ When George Henry Moore wrote these 
words he was turning over in his mind a new policy for Irish 
Nationalists. He had been associated in vain attempts to establish 
an independent Irish Parliamentary party, and to unite North and 
South on the basis of Tenant Right. At the end of all popular 
politics in Ireland remained ‘‘ a scandal and a reproach before the 
““ nations of the world.’’ Believing that there were not five hundred 
educated men in Ireland who would not sacrifice ail principle to a 
good place, or the chance of a good place under the English 


* See the recently published biography, George Henry Moore, by Colonel Maurice 
Moore (T. Werner Laurie). Colonel Moore is one of the heads of the present 
Volunteer movement. His brother is George Moore, the Irish author. 
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Government, the people had allowed themselves to sink under the 
domination of a reactionary Cardinal who was at least an honest 
man. On the military spirit of the race Moore rested his final hope. 
Let us create among ourselves, he wrote, a new and practical 
organisation bound by no secret oaths, pledged to no illegal 
purposes, but true to the purposes for which we are combined. The 
First Ideas for Irish Volunteers appeared in February, 1861. As it 
happened, the moment was an opportune one. The rumour of a 
French invasion had led to the organisation of an English 
Volunteer Force. Moore claimed that Irishmen also had a right 
to bear arms in defence of their country, and that the 
law against carrying arms in Ireland should be repealed. 
At least the Government must consent to the registration 
of names of persons willing to bear arms in defence of 
their country should occasion arise. So to-day Nationalist 
Ireland, seeing that Ulstermen have been allowed to drill 
and arm without the interference of the Government, present 
the old argument of the goose and the gander. The project of 1861 
was, however, dropped, because Moore found, on investigating 
matters, that the young men of Ireland were already beginning to 
arm and drill; only they called themselves Fenians, not Volunteers, 
and were frankly conspirators against English rule, disdaining all 
airs of legality. Moore returned to his racing stud in Mayo, and 
his name (except as the winner of the Grand National) and his 
project were forgotten. We may read of him in the biography that 
Colonel Moore has recently published. But Colonel Moore has 
done more than write about his father’s project. He has helped to 
revive it and to adapt it to present necessities. 

It is not, however, to the ’sixties, but to the closing years of the 
eighteenth century that to-day’s Irish Volunteers look for their 
historical inspiration. The name Volunteer has magic associations 
for Irish ears, for it recalls Grattan’s Parliament, and all 
Nationalists have agreed that the epoch of Grattan is the bravest 
in Irish annals. The Volunteers of 82, as they are called, were 
started in Belfast among Protestants; at a moment of alarm of 
foreign invasion the Government had refused to protect the town ; 
and the self-reliant Northerners, in reply, rapidly equipped a citizen 
| army which subsequently secured Free Trade for Ireland and the 
independence of the Dublin Parliament. The movement spread to 
the rest of Ireland, but was always strongest in the North; 
Ulstermen to this day are proud of ’82, and Sir Edward Carson— 

or whoever had the idea of raising Ulster Volunteers in these later 
_ times—showed respect for tradition. Ulster has readopted for her 
present purposes the methods with which she once won an extension 
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of Irish liberties—the thing has been a tragedy for Nationalists of 
sensibility. : 

Yet for to-day’s Irish Volunteers, though they may not know it 
themselves, the project of ’61 should be a more interesting piece of 
history than the achievement of ’82. The Union and Catholic 
emancipation so changed the face of Ireland that it is really 
impossible to draw satisfactory contrasts, or to establish genuine 
similarities between Irish volunteering in 1782 and Irish volun- 
teering in this year. On the other hand, much that Moore argued 
in 1861 might be argued by a promoter of the present movement. 
The charges that Moore brought against the politicians of his day 
are not brought against Mr. Redmond’s party. But as regards the 
Irish people, were we not told last summer that the Irish people 
were not in earnest about Home Rule? Surely some enthusiastic 
admirer of Ulster’s methods advised the Nationalists of Ireland that 
they must ‘‘not only wish for the right to choose their own 
‘“Government, but win’’! It is true that at every stage in the 
Nationalist struggle Unionists have said that there was no reality 
in the demand for self-government. At one time (so we were told) 
all that the Irish people wanted was the removal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities. Later on a Land Bill, or a University, had satisfied, 
or would satisfy, Irish aspirations. You believed these stories if you 
wanted to believe them. There were some enthusiasts who liked to 
think that there was real passion behind what is known as the Irish 
movement. But when the hopes of that movement seemed to be 
on the point of fulfilment, what did we see? Ulster drilled and 
armed herself against Home Rule. She took solemn vows, and 
felt, in the phrase of a Times correspondent, as though she had 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Divinity. 
Nationalists were cynical and apathetic—or so it seemed. They 
joked about the wooden guns of Portadown. But there was no joy 
in their laughter. Apparently it was incredible to them that any 
body of men could be honestly so serious as the Covenanters over 
politics. Sir Edward Carson was himself deceived. It is certain 
that the Ulster leader did not foresee the formation of National 
Volunteers. No doubt he had been convinced that the South, like 
the North, only ‘‘ wanted to be left alone.’? Maybe it takes an Irish 
Catholic to understand the national character. The present writer 
asked a Catholic friend of his, now an officer of the Irish Volunteers, 
what had induced him to help in the organisation of the new 
movement. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘I was told in London drawing- 
““rooms that the Irish people didn’t want Home Rule. I knew it 
““was untrue. But I was eager to expose the nonsense in a practical 
““ fashion.” 


The Opposition Press alludes to the “‘ gigantic failure’’ of the 
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Cabinet, whose Bill for the ‘‘ better government of Ireland’’ has 
divided Ireland into ‘‘two armed camps.’’ Very possibly the 
Government ought to have suppressed Sir Edward Carson’s 
organisation two years ago. Ulster Volunteers and Irish Volun- 
teers are both, strictly speaking, illegal and unconstitutional bodies. 
The Government cannot now insist upon the disbandment of 
the Northerners without also insisting upon the disbandment of the 
Southerners. But the Opposition is in a position of equal difficulty. 
By encouraging the illegal Ulstermen it has lost the moral right to 
object to volunteering on the part of Nationalists. The praise 
showered upon the Covenanters by Unionist writers directly incited 
the Nationalists of Ireland to undertake ‘‘ military preparations ”’ 
on their own account. Mr. Redmond, too, has been forced into 
inconsistent attitudes. Seven months ago a few Nationalists in 
Dublin, without asking the Irish leader for advice, called upon their 
countrymen to “‘form an army of national defence against 
““ aggression, from whatever quarter it might come, and to take up 
“the defence of common rights and liberties.’’ The appeal met 


_-with a notable response; but it was followed almost immediately 


afterwards by the Arms Proclamation. That proclamation was 
directed against the Ulster movement, and not against Nationalist 
volunteering, for the authorities did not, in December last, regard 
Southern militarism as worthy of serious notice. The Irish party 
took the view of the authorities. It approved the Government’s ° 
action in regard to Ulster. It wished to damage the organisation 
of the Covenanters. Consequently it could not bless the scheme for 
National Volunteers, the promoters of which were busy denouncing 
the proclamation as a denial of political liberty. But though the 
Nationalists were unable to procure their guns, they could drill, 
and the new propaganda had an enthusiastic reception, particularly 
in the towns, notwithstanding the detachment of the Irish party. 
The events at the Curragh in March, and the successful gun- 
running off the coast of Ulster in April, offered Mr. Redmond an 
excuse for changing his opinion on the subject of ‘National 
Volunteers, and he declared last month that the force might be of 
incalculable value to the Home Rule cause. Now that the organisa- 
tion is authorised by Mr. Redmond, the question arises: Will Mr. 
Redmond press the Government to repeal a proclamation which was 
originally aimed at Mr. Redmond’s enemies, the Orangemen? 
The situation at present is a complete paradox ; but we have not yet 
reached the limit of possible complications. For instance, we ask, 
when the Dublin Parliament meets, what will happen to the 
National Volunteers? Questions of defence do not come within the 
control of a subordinate legislature. Will the Parliamentarians, as 
the Times military correspondent suggests, have to look forward to 
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a 18me Brumaire once a month, anticipating no relief, but a march 
of their defenders to the Boyne? 

It is difficult to suppose that things will drift to this point. The 
whole problem of Ireland has now taken on a character so striking 
that considerations of immediate expediency must cease to operate. 
A few months ago considerations of immediate expediency called 
for the partition of Ireland with the consent of both British parties, 
though all Irishmen were agreed that this solution meant disaster 
for their country. The National Volunteers are a guarantee against 
what may be called ‘‘ settlement in a panic.’’ At the same time the 
new movement is informed by a spirit of toleration and generosity. 
I cannot do better than quote the testimony of the leading organ of 
Irish Unionism outside of Ulster :— 

‘“ One really good thing has sprung from the political distrac- 
tions and distresses of the past few years. The fine temper and 
splendid courage of the Ulster Volunteers have impressed them- 
selves deeply on the best Irish Nationalists. The broad spirit of 
the National Volunteers has given a message of hope to many Irish 
Unionists. These men in North and South have begun to respect 
each other ; in an unexpected way, the shadow of the sword has 
become a presage of understanding and reconciliation. The land 
is full of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s ‘‘ brave young men.’’ It may be 
that they are ready to fight one another now, but if that calamity 
can be averted, their discipline and their ideals may easily lay the 
foundations of peace and happiness for the whole country. 


The National Volunteers were established by a group of idealists 
who had hitherto found no place in Irish public life. Sir Roger 
Casement, an Ulster Protestant, has won distinction in the British 
Consular Service. In Ireland he is best known as an apostle 
of the Gaelic League. Mr. John MacNeill is another 
““literary Nationalist.” Mr. Laurence Kettle is a member of 
a family which fought with Parnell. Colonel Moore has 
had a distinguished career in the army. He commanded the 
Connaught Rangers in South Africa, and raised a mounted troop at 
Tugela. These men, with the other original members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, are all believers in the right of Ireland to self- 
government; but they have been anxious to keep their organisa- 
tion free from the taint of sect and party, and to unite Irishmen on 
the broad principle of Nationality. The new movement has never 
been inspired by hostility to Mr. Redmond’s party. Asa matter of 
fact, the majority of members on the original Executive Committee 
were, we heard subsequently, men who voted at elections for Mr. 
Redmond’s candidates. The Volunteers, if they were not pledged 
to support Mr. Redmond’s policy in detail, were certainly pledged 
to forward the cause which is Mr. Redmond’s—namely, Home 
Rule. It is a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Redmond was not satisfied 
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with these conditions ; we must hope that he will maintain the non- 
party and non-sectional principles of the organisation. Much of 
the earlier success of the movement was due to the way in which 
the original leaders of the Volunteers, free of the restraints which 
ordinary politics impose, broughta fresh note into Irish controversy. 
One of the first generous words spoken on either side in Ireland 
since the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, was heard in Galway 
one day last December. Ata meeting held in that town to promote 
a local corps, an organiser asked his audience to credit the Ulster- 
men with courage and sincerity. Three cheers were given for the 
Ulster Volunteers. Sir Roger Casement and Colonel Moore have 
never ceased to remind recruits that the Irish National Volunteer 
force seeks no quarrel with any section of Irishmen. And the fine 
temper of the new movement has quickly produced an admirable 
result. Unionists and Nationalists begin for the first time in history 
to respect each other! Irish affairs are lifted into a better atmo- 
sphere. The Covenanters can find no fault with the young Home 
Rulers who have taken Discipline and Order for their watchwords. 
The rival forces salute each other in the streets of Belfast and 
Londonderry. Observers who were in the North of Ireland during 
the final passage of the Home Rule Bill through the House of 
Commons admit that the existence of the I.N.V. greatly helped to 
preserve the public peace at a dangerous moment. In the South and 
West of Ireland Unionists have, on the whole, taken a sympathetic 
interest in the work of Colonel Moore and his friends. Some of 
them are even committed to approval of the new methods of 
Nationalists. Numbers of Protestants, including even a few 
Unionists, are drilling with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
I have already quoted a tribute paid by the Irish Times 
to the Volunteers. Here are the opinions of two Unionists, 
the heads of great Anglo-Irish families, formerly ‘‘ Lords of the 
“‘Pale.’? The one writes of the great advantage to character that 
may accrue from drill and discipline, and expresses his hope that 
the movement will confer lasting benefits upon Ireland. To the 
other the movement appeals to the ‘‘ sense of what is good and 
“useful, is a start in the right direction, though one that requires 
‘‘ careful handling.’’ To Unionists in the South of Ireland Home 
Rule, on the basis of the exclusion of Ulster, is the most disastrous 
prospect imaginable. The Volunteers stand for the ideal of a 
united Ireland. It is said that they will prefer the loss of the present 
Home Rule Bill to the partition, even though it be temporary, of 
their country. Some people argue that the approval of the Irish 
Times and of the public it represents ought to arouse one’s 
suspicions. The object (it is. said) of Unionists in encouraging the 
Volunteers is to increase the difficulty of Mr. Redmond’s negotia- 
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tions with the Government. There is something in this story. But 
it does not contain the whole truth. This much may be admitted; 
if the Irish Volunteers had been formed in the first instance into a 
sort of ‘‘ Praetorian Guard ”’ for the Irish Parliamentary party, half 
the significance of the adventure would never have been revealed. 

It would have been a mistake to inconvenience the Government 
and Mr. Redmond merely for the sake of answering the Unionist 
argument about Irish apathy. But the ready enthusiasm with 
which the Nationalists of Ireland, young and old, drill, march, and 
subscribe for the purchase of equipment and arms serves, as has 
been indicated, another purpose. It has not only opened the eyes 
of England. It has opened the eyes of the Ulster Covenanters. 
The Nationalists are not now so easily described as “‘ low rebels.’’ 
With all the talk there has been of the sympathy of the British Army 
with Ulster, we had forgotten the greater military record of the 
South. Nationalists, too, can find men with medals who wili drill 
Volunteers. Irish regiments that were decimated in South Africa 
are represented in the force. Colonel Moore graphically describes 
the acquaintanceships he has renewed with old comrades at arms 
during the course of his journeyings from one little town in 
Connaught to another. It is a picture that should impress the 
Loyalists of Ulster. Thirty thousand non-commissioned officers 
and reserve men are enrolled in the force. And even as 
regards policy there is now a certain bond of union between 
North and South. I do not merely mean that Nationalist 
and Unionist Volunteers combine against the Customs House 
officers! Both ‘‘armies’’ have decided that the respective 
interests of the peoples they represent shall not be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of party politics in Great Britain. It may be really the 
case that the ideals of North and South are irreconcilable for the 
time being; but the spirit of the I.N.V. does not prevent its 
adherents from recognising facts. A scheme for two Parliaments, 
one in Belfast, the other in Dublin, with a Second Chamber for all 
Ireland, and one citizen army, would be unobjectionable from the 
standpoint of broad National principle which the Volunteers 
assume. But decidedly they will resist the arbitrary exclusion from 
Ireland of the ‘‘ Irish ’’ counties of Ulster, will perhaps even resist 
the exclusion of ‘‘ homogeneous’”’ Ulster. Not until a represen- 
tative conference of North and South decides that partition is 
inevitable can the Volunteers cease to protest against such a solution 
of the Irish problem. And it is impossible to believe that a 
representative conference of North and South would not come to a 
happier conclusion. Such a conference is, at all events, imperative 
—the National Volunteers have made it so—if peace is to be 
preserved in Ireland. 


M. Martowe: 


DEE INSURANCE ACT AT WORK. 


O long as we know the National Insurance Act only asa statute 
to be bought at the King’s Printers, or as the subject of 
leading articles or political speeches, we shall know very little about 
it. How is it working in the homes of the fifteen millions of 
insured persons? This we can discover only by sampling. The 
following pages contain a summary of the experiences of a trained 
investigator over a minute area of London, in which evcry family 
in every house was visited, and the experience of every insured 
person was ascertained. Thus, though a small, it is an unselected 
sample. This very interesting and ably conducted investigation 
reveals to us where the shoe pinches better than reams of reports. 
The outcome of this investigation will be used by different 
readers to support different conclusions and different amendments. 
This, however, is what any genuine investigation is for—to furnish 
the facts on which the thinker and the statesman can build! I will 
abstain, in this place, from attempting to build,* and confine myself 
to pointing out some of the less obvious inferences. 

The unpopularity of the Act, in so far as it exists, does not seem 
to have much relation to its principal defects and shortcomings. 
It is not the inadequacy of the medical treatment, or the scanty pro- 
vision for maternity, or the absence of any system of home nursing, 
or the terrible shortage in hospitals, or the unforeseen drain 
on the funds of the women’s societies by sickness benefit during 
pregnancy, or the failure to provide trusses and elastic stockings, 
or the exclusion of so many poor persons from the advantages of 
insurance, or the treatment of the casual labourer, or the difficulties 
met with by the migratory or travelling person, which make the 
Act unpopular. These real difficulties with which the Insurance 
Commissioners are struggling, and for which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is, this session, providing more money, are not realised 
by the mass of the people. The improvements which Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Herbert Samuel are proposing to effect (if the 
House of Commons will sit long enough to pass the necessary Bills) 


* The Interim Report of the Fabian Research Department Committee of Inquiry 
can be obtained from the office of the Vew Statesman, 10, Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, price 1s. ofd. post free. 
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will remedy some of the most grievous defects of the Act, but they 
will scarcely remove its unpopularity. For this we must look, in 
the main, to an improvement in the administrative machinery. 
The consensus of testimony as to the office inefficiency of the Lon- 
don Insurance Committee will, it may be hoped, lead to drastic 
action. A very large part of the unpopularity of the Act arises 
from difficulties and delays in getting the benefits. 

It is part of the same inference that the Insurance Commis- 
sioners should intervene more promptly and more actively to 
protect the insured person from injustice. Under the scheme of 
the Act, as it has worked out in practice, the insured person has 
often no other protector. His Approved Society, the agent, the 
sick visitor, the panel doctor, even the Insurance Committee, are 
apt to be useless, or worse than useless, when his complaint is that 
he has been wrongly treated by one or more of them. Whether or 
not we would have it so, in this vast scheme it is from the Insurance 
Commissioners, and almost from them only, that the poor and 
ignorant insured person can obtain effective protection. 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


HE area chosen, situated in South London, covered 460 houses, 
containing in all 1,014 insured persons (men 573, women 441). 
Their occupations ranged from daily servant to dressmaker, from 
casual labourer to clerk. Forty-nine houses contained no one 
insured. These were occupied chiefly by flower-sellers, hawkers, 
rag and other “‘ dealers,’? men and women in trades (such as chair- 
caning) not working for any employer, and a few masters and 
clerks not employing domestic servants. 

The general conclusion to which the facts collected point is that, 
though the machine is working, it is working with great clumsiness, 
with creakings and groanings innumerable, and with many more 
cases of réal hardship than those with no practical knowledge of 
its administration have any idea of. 


(a) ADMINISTRATION. 


As far as the actual organising of the machinery is concerned, 
there seems little to choose in point of efficiency between the 
Industrial Life Insurance Company or the large Friendly Society, 
and the London Insurance Committee, though, judging by the 
number and nature of the complaints, the organisation of the 
Insurance Committee is behind that of the Approved Societies. 
The fewest difficulties occur with the smaller local Societies. 
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Of the 1,014 insured, over 30 per cent. were in the Approved 
Societies of Industrial Insurance Companies, and only 5 per cent. 
in the approved sections of Trade Unions. The poorer people have 
practically all been absorbed by the Industrial Companies, largely 
owing to fhe energy and enthusiasm, in the initial stage, of the 
agents; an enthusiasm which has been considerably damped by 
the poorness of the remuneration for the trouble involved. One 
agent said that he had, over a wide area, 400 insured persons on his 
book, for whom he received, under the regulations, £20 a year. 
He had, until this year, every quarter to collect and sign for 400 
cards, distribute sometimes twenty claims a week, and carry on 
the whole of the incidental correspondence. It is not surprising to 
find that benefits get delayed without explanation, that there are 
muddles, not cleared up sometimes for months, over cards and 
contribution books; and, above all, that agents seek to improve 
their position by putting pressure on insured persons to take up life 
policies, even going so far as to refuse to trouble about members 
unless they will take up such policies. 

There were twenty complaints of irregularity in the delivery and 
filling in of cards and Insurance Books, each involving a great deal 
of delay, correspondence, and trouble to put straight, with always 
the danger that, in the event of the member falling sick, he would 
not get his benefit until his papers were in order. One man’s wife 
had herself to fetch his last two quarters’ cards from the office of 
his society, while another woman only got hers by stopping the 
agent in the street. In these difficulties, quite incomprehensible to 
a great number of the insured, there is no one to make inquiries or 
to give advice beyond the overworked agent, who is, moreover, 
acting for his Society or himself, and not for the insured person. 

Imperfect, however, as is the administration of the Approved 
Societies, that of the Deposit Contributors Department of the 
London Insurance Committee would appear to be worse. The 
‘same difficulties occurred, but in a much larger proportion of 
cases. Among the thirty-eight deposit contributors in the district 
there were two complaints of non-receipt of contribution book, one 
of contributions wrongly entered, one of non-return of book since 
January quarter, and two of non-delivery of last quarter’s card. 
The delays that occur in the transfer from the Post-Office to the 
Approved Society, or, in the case of removal, from one agency to 
another, are almost incredible. In three instances in this area alone 
the transfer from Post-Office to Approved Society took nearly six 
months. In another case, where the application to transfer was 
made in April, 1912, the first three quarters’ contributions are even 
now not yet entered in the contribution book. A domestic servant 
in an Approved Society gave notice of removal from the country 
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to London four months ago: the transfer is not yet complete. In 
the event of the member falling sick while the transfer is still pro- 
ceeding, the delay in receipt of benefit may amount to weeks. 

The deposit contributors numbered thirty-eight. The majority 
had remained so through indifference and from ignorance of the 
disadvantages. One man, suffering from nervous debility, could 
get no Society to take him, and was therefore unable to benefit to 
any extent by the Act, although still compelled to contribute. 

Two cases of expulsion for wilful omissions from the application 
for membership were reported, one involving nervous debility and 
the other ophthalmia. In both these it was stated that the agent 
had himself filled up the application form, very perfunctorily 
putting the questions to the applicant, and that the omissions were 
due to misunderstanding, which probably furnished no legal 
ground for expulsion. 


(b) SICKNESS BENEFIT. 


It was, however, with the payment of sickness benefit that most 
of the difficulties were found to have arisen. Of 172 persons in this. 
area who had claimed benefit, no fewer than thirty (174 per cent.) 
had had difficulties of a more or less serious kind. This figure 
leaves out entirely those cases, by no means negligible in number, 
where the benefit was received one or two or three days late. 

Sick benefit was (with one or two honourable exceptions, where 
four days’ benefit was paid at the end of the first week of illness) 
nominally paid on the tenth day of illness—that is to say, when 
one week’s benefit had become due. It was difficult to get reliable 
information on the question of small delays, but there are, without 
doubt, a number of cases where benefit is not received until the 
twelfth or thirteenth day. The vast majority of the insured have 
no further sum put by against sickness (nor was it contemplated 
that the administration of the Act would render extra voluntary 
insurance almost a necessity), and many are able to get no credit, 
or, at the best, a few days’ credit only, at local shops. Meantime, 
the patient is probably ordered extra nourishment by the doctor. 
The ten days’ wait is already a grave matter, and the further delay, 
even of a day, in the receipt of the expected money, a delay which 
probably seems a small administrative blunder at the head office of 
a big Approved Society, may involve hardship amounting to 
cruelty. These instances of small delays never reach the ears of 
those in authority. 

When the delay is extended to a week, a fortnight, or three 
weeks, the patient and his or her dependents may well be nearing 
destitution. Yet cases of five weeks’ delay are occurring. 
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On a review of the thirty instances of more serious difficulty, the 
following cases stand out. In six cases (one a deposit contributor 
incapacitated with appendicitis for six weeks) no benefit at all was 
received, and no explanation of any kind given. In seven cases 
there was complaint of delay from one to five weeks. One woman’s 
benefit was delayed three weeks through the loss of her claim at the 
office of her Society. In a case of accident the delay extended to 
eight days, while the claim went through the legal department of 
the Society for a decision as to employer’s liability, although the 
accident was not sustained at work. One woman, who said she 
had had three periods of incapacity, amounting in all to about nine 
weeks, was told by her agent that she was out of benefit until she 
had completed another quarterly card, while another woman had 
her benefit delayed five weeks through the failure of the agent to 
enter her contributions correctly in her book. Of the remaining 
cases the majority had benefits delayed or lost through ignorance 
of procedure, an ignorance which a year’s experience has done little 
to dissipate. 

In all these cases it could not but strike an independent 
investigator how utterly at a loss the poor find themselves when 
faced with a difficulty of this kind. It must not be assumed that 
the blame for the delay is invariably with the Society or the 
Insurance Committee; in many cases it lies in the absence of any 
means of help for those who are unable to understand the pro- 
cedure, or any local official to whom those in difficulty can apply. 
A typical case, and by no means an isolated one, was that of a 
deposit contributor admitted to an Infirmary with an ulcerated leg. 
He had no “‘ panel doctor ’’; he had no contribution book and did 
not know that he should have one, and he understood nothing 
about filling in a claim. It was necessary to fill in three forms. 
He did not know what they were or where to get them, nor could 
he get anyone to explain the matter to him. When they were at 
last obtained, every question had to be put to him carefully. If 
personal help had not been forthcoming this man would have lost 
his benefit. 

It has to be kept in mind that a large proportion of the insured 
are ill-educated and utterly unable to grasp the administrative 
machinery; that the forms and letters they receive, couched in 
official language, merely bewilder them; that there is no one to 
whom they can turn for advice or help but the very Society of 
which they may have cause to complain; and that the agent or the 
Society has no particular incentive to hurry inquiries or straighten 
out difficulties. There is a tendency at local offices to look upon 
most complaints as unreasonable, and upon most complainants as 
cadgers. Where there is no local office a letter, often in itself a 
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difficulty, must be written (sometimes more than one letter) and 
postage must be paid. The reply may not come for several weeks. 
One woman, whose benefit was delayed three weeks, wrote three 
times to her Society, and went herself twice to the Head Office, 
without getting any satisfaction. 

Wherever the fault may lie, it is hardly a matter for wonder that 
the Act is often looked upon as merely a fresh tax on incomes 
already heavily burdened. There is a widely spread opinion that 
the benefits are so difficult to get as to be hardly worth troubling 
about. In several instances men and women have resigned them- 
selves to a loss of benefit with a patience as astonishing as it is 
unfortunate. 

Four men and one woman (excluding deposit contributors) had 
run out of benefit while still incapacitated, two with rheumatism, 
one with tuberculosis, one with rheumatoid arthritis, and one with 
chronic bronchitis. In a sixth instance a man had been in- 
capacitated by ulceration of the stomach for five months, and was 
told by his doctor that he would not be fit for work at the end of 
the sixth. ‘All these were very largely dependent on their sick 
benefit. 


(c) MALINGERING AND SICK VISITING. 


On this point the number of actual cases is too small to be of 
value. Three men only were definitely accused of malingering, 
one with bronchitis, one with boils, and one with ulcerated leg. 
In the first two cases (certificates in the second case having been 
given for five months by a ‘‘ non-panel’”’ doctor), the patients 
signed off on the ground that the sick benefit entailed so much 
trouble that it was not worth applying for. The third case was 
sent to the medical referee. Arrangements for the examination 
took four weeks, payment being withheld meanwhile (this 
suspension pending inquiry seems inequitable). The referee 
decided in favour of the patient, and granted further benefit. 

The opinions of local agents and doctors as to the extent of 
malingering are contradictory. The agents take the theoretical 
point that it pays a married woman, with children, earning some 
10s. a week, to stay at home on sick benefit, even if she is 
not seriously ill. From the point of view of the State and the 
welfare of the children, this may not prove an unmixed evil, but, 


if encouragement to mothers to stay at home is needed, it should. 


certainly not be given in an indirect way and by a process of 
juggling. The doctors, on the other hand, are unanimous in their 
opinion that serious malingering is rare, the illness, it is stated, 
being very real, and many working women never really well. It is 
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admitted that a patient having knowledge of the symptoms of, say, 
rheumatism, might deceive a doctor once or twice, but such 
deception could not be kept up week loy week. It was generally 
agreed, except by one or two doctors, that a permanent independent 
State medical referee, easily reached, whose services were always 
available, would be a very effective check. 

Sick visiting appeared to be carried out very irregularly, some 
cases being visited every week, while others, of four or five weeks’ 
duration, had no visitor at all. The business of the sick visitor, 
nominally to see that the behaviour rules of the Society are properly 
carried out, has been extended, and the visitor is now instructed to 
look out for malingerers. Several cases were reported in which a 
visitor had pressed a sick member, whom the doctor considered 
unfit for work, to sign off. 

There is no co-operation between the sick visitor and the agent, 
or the visitor and the doctor—a most unfortunate arrangement. 
Each works in his own water-tight compartment, often against the 
other two, and yet with no knowledge of what the other two are 
doing. The agent knows his clients well, and could give the 
visitor much useful information, sometimes saving trouble to the 
patient. One agent said that when the Act came into force he had 
tried sending in reports on cases, but had given them up when he 
found that no notice was taken of them. 

It is practically impossible for a sick visitor (with no medical 
training, often a promoted agent) to ascertain, in one or two brief 
visits, the state of the patient’s health. One case of heart disease 
was reported by an agent, where the sick visitor had made the 
patient, who died fifteen days later, get out of bed. A doctor spoke 
of a woman with varicose veins for whom he had ordered complete 
rest, who was made by the sick visitor to get up and walk about 
the room. The activities of sick visitors need rigid restriction, and 
other arrangements for the detection of malingerers would be 
advisable. In one Society doubtful cases are reported, and the 
medical man is consulted, before any action is taken. This plan 
seems to work well. In any case, some more co-operation between 
the various departments which have the case in hand, and with the 
medical service, is essential. 


(d) MepicaL BENEFIT. 


As far as medical benefit is concerned, it would appear that most 
of the sickness in the area, where it is merely a matter of advice and 
medicine, is being attended, and that promptly. To what extent 
it may be possible to give, under conditions of extreme poverty, 
treatment which can be considered in any sense adequate, remains 
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an open question. If the doctor orders an expensive drug it is 
immediately provided. If he orders extra nourishment, far more 
valuable at times than drugs, the patient must (except in a few 
cases of tuberculosis, where milk and eggs are somewhat 
grudgingly doled out by the Insurance Committee) provide that 
himself out of a greatly reduced income. Many of those who come 
under the Act are, directly they fall ill, practically without 
resources. One doctor said that even the normal delay in payment 
of sickness benefit often militated considerably against the success 
of his treatment. 

It was insisted on by all the medical men interviewed that a large 
proportion of the sickness was due to bad teeth, for which no 
treatment is provided. If the prevention of sickness is, as is stated, 
the aim of the Commissioners, the provision of dental treatment 
would seem to be essential and urgent. 

The minor illnesses, particularly amongst women, were con- 
siderably in excess of what was anticipated. One doctor had seen 
as many as 77 per cent. of the patients on his list in the course of 
one year. He gave it as his experience that a large number of his 
women patients were never really well, the wages they received 
being too small to keep them in health. For such cases the 
Insurance Act can do little. 

It is impossible to say, under such circumstances, that sickness 
is being adequately dealt with. The most that can be said is that 
there is some improvement on the conditions that held before the 
Act came into force. Both doctors and patients, except in a small 
minority of cases, seemed satisfied. Thirty-seven persons (being 
as many as 36 per cent. of the whole) preferred to attend their 
own doctor at their own expense, six of these expressing them- 
selves dissatisfied with the ‘‘panel’’ doctor’s treatment or 
diagnosis. A large number of the insured still go to a herbalist 
for treatment of all sorts of ailments, from indigestion to tumour. 
A local herbalist said that the Act had made little difference to his 
practice. 


(e) MATERNITY BENEFIT. 


This would appear to be the one benefit over which there is 
practically no difficulty, probably because the facts are indisput- 
able. Thirty claims were made, and in only two instances was the 
benefit not promptly paid. In one case (that of a deposit con- 
tributor) the benefit was delayed five weeks without explanation. 
In the other the delay was twelve days, for a decision on an 
allegation of misconduct. Twenty claims were made on the 
father’s contribution, six on the mother’s, and four on the double 
contribution. The money was generally paid in one sum within 
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a day or two of the application. Sick benefit claimed on the 
mother’s contribution (now superseded by the second maternity 
benefit) was paid weekly. In eight cases this benefit was claimed 
for four weeks, and in two cases for three. 

There would appear to be a good deal of difficulty, where the 
money is not sent by post, in paying the benefit direct to the 
mother. The agent attempts, where possible, to see the mother 
herself; but many women have a strong and very reasonable 
objection to this intrusion of a man, and the money is paid to the 
nurse, the husband, or even a relation or friend. Whether the 
regulation is of any very extended value is still open to question. 
A midwife nursing in the poorer part of the district gave the 
opinion that the provision had not effected much, the mother being 
often as liable to waste the money as the father, and, in other cases, 
the father immediately getting the money from the mother, by 
threats or otherwise. The benefit was never specially allocated, 
but always went to swell the family fund. 

There is no attempt to carry out the provision for payment in 
kind, the practical difficulties being almost insurmountable. A 
decision to pay in kind could only be arrived at after inquiry by 
a local committee, a proceeding at present out of the question. 


(f) TUBERCULOSIS. 


The number of tuberculosis cases (four) also gives too small a 
sample to be of much value. There is a local tuberculosis dis- 
pensary lately opened, where tuberculosis treatment is given. 
None of the four cases investigated had attended there, and doctors’ 
opinions on the value of the treatment there given differed very 
widely. One doctor stated that he would send there all tuberculous 
cases not in a Sanatorium; while another, who had had special 
experience as medical officer to a tuberculosis Sanatorium, said 
that he did not send patients there, and that he considered that 
tuberculin treatment needed much more careful administration and 
watching than is possible in a dispensary. All agreed that the 
advice given, and the home visiting carried out, were both ex- 
ceedingly useful. It would appear that the value of the dispensary 
treatment is a matter for the careful investigation of experts. Of 
the four cases above mentioned, three had been passed for 
sanatorium and one for domiciliary treatment. The woman for 
whom domiciliary treatment was granted (an exhibition waitress) 
ran out of benefit while still unable to work. She was supporting 
herself, and the poverty of her present circumstances makes her 
recovery extremely difficult. Of the three cases granted Sanatorium 
benefit, one refused to go, and died at home in fourteen weeks. 
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The second was sent to Mount Vernon Hospital, but disliked the 
treatment, and left after a week. The third case illustrates the 
tragedy of the situation. This man spent four months in a 
Sanatorium and came home considerably better. He returned to 
his work, cab-washing, for four months, was then again taken ill, 
and died after a three weeks’ illness. There was thus, within this 
area, no case of successful Sanatorium treatment. 


(g) VICTIMS. 


There come up, lastly, for consideration the instances, by no 
means isolated, where the insured person is actually worse off 
under the Act than he was before. A particularly harsh case is 
that of an Infirmary employee earning £1 Is. a week and food, 
whose money wages were always paid to him when away sick. No 
wages are now paid in sickness, and this man is forced to pay 4d. 
a week for the privilege of losing 11s. a week in the event of his 
being taken ill. A number of employers who formerly paid full 
wages during short illnesses (as may, indeed, be their legal 
obligation under the contract of service) now consider that they are 
acting justly in making up the sick benefit to the amount of the 
usual wage. The employees are thus, in effect, paying 4d. a week 
for medical benefit only. This was provided by the usual Slate 
Club for a penny a week by the doctor who is now on the panel! 

There is, beyond these, the big class of domestic servants, on 
many of whom the weekly contribution falls as a burden without 
any compensating advantages. A doctor with a large proportion 
of servants on his list said that it was very difficult to persuade them 
to declare on benefit, as they were afraid of losing their places. 
One hundred and thirty-six servants were interviewed in this 
district, and very few of them had claimed. They were often 
nursed at their employer’s when actually too ill to work. 

There were very few complaints of trouble with employers. 
One charwoman, who wished to insure, reported that her mistress 
refused to insure her, and that she could not report her for fear of 
losing her work and her reference. This was the only instance of 
unfair pressure. No case was reported of work actually lost 
through the Act, although one man, a furniture remover, said that 
since it came into force he had needed three clean shirts a week 
instead of two, the furniture being much dirtier! 

_It is an undoubted fact that, despite partisan reports and 
assurances, the Act is widely unpopular. The reasons are :— 

(1) The compulsory deduction ; 

(2) The many reports as to the trouble involved in getting benefit 
and the many difficulties actually experienced; and 
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(3) The preference, despite higher premiums, for a Slate Club 
with a death benefit and an annual division of profits. 


(h) CONCLUSIONS. 


A report of an investigation is perhaps hardly the place to put 
forward recommendations. On reviewing the material collected, 
however, it is impossible to avoid the recognition of certain reforms, 
administrative and other, that are of urgent importance; assuming, 
that is, that the Act is to remain in something like its present form. 

1. An instalment of benefit should be paid, in every case, at the 
end of the first week of sickness, and no excuse for delay should be 
accepted. Extra nourishment should be obtainable in urgent cases 
on a doctor’s order. 

2. There should be in each district an inquiry office to which 
those in any sort of difficulty could apply, and where help would 
be promptly given. For two years (or longer if it should prove 
necessary) these should be staffed with investigating officers, who 
would act on behalf of the insured person, would complete inquiries, 
and would attend at the Head Offices of Approved Societies and 
the Insurance Committee to ensure attention in cases of delay. 

3. Where continued incapacity to work is proved, benefit should 
not cease at the end of six months. (Disablement benefit, when it 
begins in July, may provide this remedy.) 

4. Arrangements should be made by which deposit contributors 
who cannot, by reason of ill-health or physical defect, get accepted 
by any Approved Society, should be enabled to obtain a genuine 
equivalent for sickness benefit and other advantages of the Act. 

5. Some form of abatement or compensation should be arranged 
for insured persons who are at actual money loss by the Act. 

6. There should be an independent permanent medical referee— 
a real consultant, not a mere detective—to be easily reached, whose 
services would be always available at the instance of the insured 
person, of the panel doctor, or of the Approved Society. 

7. There should be some form of co-operation, possibly by 
weekly consultations, between sick visitors and doctors, and sick 
visitors and agents. 

8. Exemptions should be more widely granted, or special 
arrangements made, where employers undertake treatment, 
particularly in the case of domestic servants. 

g. Permission to attend a ‘“‘ non-panel ’’ doctor should be more 
easily granted. 

10. Arrangements for dental treatment should be considered 


without delay. is i 
OSE GARDNER. 
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THE LAW IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA 
REGARDING CONFESSIONS TO THE POLICE. 


“tHE Blue Book on this subject (Cd. 7234) which was laid before 
Parliament a few months ago has been ignored by the Imperial 
Legislature, and little noticed in the British Press. But in India 
it has aroused the greatest interest. Why this should be so will be 
apparent to the lawyer, not less than to the politician, who takes 
the trouble to study it. 
On July 12th, 1911, the Government of India addressed to the 
Local Governments the following question :— 


‘‘ The question to be considered in connection with confessions 
is whether, on a balance of advantages and disadvantages, it pays 
to have them recorded at all before the trial commences, except in 
very special circumstances and by order of the District Magis- 
trate.’’ (Blue Book, p. 7.) 


The cause of this question may be gathered from the following 
extract from the Report of Lord Curzon’s Police Commission in 
1903 -— 

‘“ The evidence before them shows that the practice of working 
for confessions is still exceedingly common. It is most objection- 
able. On the one hand, it leads to gross abuse of power, and, on 
the other hand, quite inexplicable instances occur of innocent 
people making confessions. The best police officers have no sym- 
pathy with this practice.’’ 


And from the following statement made officially to the House of 
Commons.on December 5th, 1911 :— 


‘‘ During the last six years there have been in the whole of 
British India fifty-seven cases in which policemen were convicted 
of ill-treating prisoners or witnesses. In six cases the ill-treatment 
occurred while the prisoners were remitted to police custody. in 
seventeen cases death occurred.”’ 


This ill-treatment was inflicted admittedly for the purpose of 


extorting confessions or evidence in support of prosecutions. 
The late Sir Douglas Straight was a judge in India, and in 1884 
delivered a judgment containing the following passage :— 


_ “Moreover, I have said, and I repeat now, it is incredible that 
the extraordinarily large number of confessions which come before 
us in criminal cases disposed of by this Court, . . . should have 
been voluntarily and freely made in every instance as represented. 
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I certainly can add that, during fourteen years active 
practice in the Criminal Courts in England, I do not remember 
half a dozen instances in which a real confession, once, made, was 
retracted. In this country, on the contrary, the retractation follows 
almost invariably as a matter of course; and though I am well 
aware how this is sought to be explained by a suggestion of the 
influence brought to bear upon the confessor by other prisoners, 
the fact remains as an endless source of anxiety and difficulty to 
ane who have to see justice properly administered.’’ (6 Allahabad 

542.) 


Among the replies sent to the Government of India’s question was 
the following :-— 


** Every Sessions Judge of any experience, who knows the native, 
would, upon rigorous self-examination, I think, admit that the 
average mofussil criminal would never confess if left entirely to 
himself. In fact, he confesses literally in shoals. The Sessions Judge 
of experience, who knows the mofussil (i.e., up country) police as 
well as he knows the native, inhis heart knows very well WHY. It 
is, in my opinion, safe to say that, excepting violent crimes, what I 
call passional crimes. . . all other retracted confessions have been 
directly or indirectly induced by improper means. . . . Where 
actual torture is not used, the widespread belief that it ordinarily 
is used upon obstinate suspects, and the knowledge that it will 
be used, may induce a number of criminals who would not other- 
wise confess to do so in anticipation of the methods they dread 
being employed upon them.’’—Mr. Justice Beaman, of the Bombay 
High Court. (Blue Book, p. 23.) 


The late Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins) was a great 
criminal Judge, and in an address to English policemen as to their 
duty under English law, said :— 


‘‘ Neither judge, magistrate, or juryman can interrogate an 
accused person—unless he tenders himself as a witness—or require 


him to answer questions tending to criminate himself. | Much 
less, then, ought a constable to do so, whose duty as regards that 
person is simply to arrest and detain him in safe custody.’’—(Blue 
Book, p. 56). 


The above quotations sufficiently disclose a difference in 
practice between the law in England and the law in India, and this 
much may be added to make clear the law of England. A confession 
of guilt by an accused person is in general sufficient to support a 
conviction in English law. But this is only on the supposition that 
such a confession is voluntarily made, for otherwise it is not even 
admissible in evidence. The general rule is that no confession by 
a prisoner is admissible which is made in consequence of any 
inducement of a temporal nature, having reference to the charge 
against the prisoner, held out by a person in authority. An 
‘*inducement ”’ includes either a threat or a promise. A ‘“‘ person 
‘‘in authority ’’ includes any person having judicial authority over 
the prisoner, also the prosecutor, and of course the policemen in 
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charge of the prisoner. Moreover, the burden is cast upon the 
person who alleges that a prisoner made a confession of proving to 
the Court affirmatively, before such a confession be admitted, that 
it was not preceded by any ‘“‘ inducement ’’ on the part of anyone 
in authority, or that the effect of the inducement had been removed. 
One form of inducement which is regarded with the greatest 
suspicion is the putting of questions to the prisoner by the police. 

The Blue Book raises the issue whether the law and practice in 
India are to be brought into harmony with those of England. 
Those who legislated for India in the last century put into statutory 
form in the Evidence Act of 1872 the governing principle of English 
law. But they went further, and by Sections 25 and 26 provided 
(1) That no confession made to a police officer should be proved 
as against a person accused of any offence; (2) That no confession 
made by any person whilst he is in custody of a police officer, unless 
it be made in the immediate presence of a Magistrate, should be 
proved against such person. It has been authoritatively stated 
(see, for instance, The Law of Evidence, 4th Edit., by Mr. Justice 
[now the Right Hon.] Ameer Ali and Mr. Justice Woodroffe) that 
these provisions were rendered necessary by the untrustworthy 
character of the police and the prevalence of the practice of torture. 

They were taken from the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1861, 
enacted subsequently to the report of the Torture Commission in 
Madras which found, ag stated officially in Parliament, ‘‘ the 
“universal and systematic practice of personal violence 
‘““imperatively calling for an immediate and effective remedy.”’ 
How is it, then, that in spite of these clear prohibitions, confessions 
are still ‘‘ procured ’’ from prisoners in enormous numbers by the 
police, that these confessions are generally retracted before or at 
the trial, and yet are admitted at the trial as evidence against those 
alleged to have made them ? 

The explanation is that the provisions of the India Evidence Act 
have been rendered illusory by certain provisions (set out at pp. 
1 and 2 of the Blue Book) of the Code of Criminal Procedure in its 
later and amended form, which permit, nay almost invite, 
policemen to ‘‘ procure ’’ accused persons to confess, and authorise 
the police to take them to the nearest magistrate to have the 
confession ‘‘ recorded.’’ That confession so recorded—and whether 
retracted or not—is admitted in evidence against the accused at his 
trial. He has no opportunity of cross-examining the policeinan to 
whom he is said to have confessed at the time his confession is 
‘“‘recorded.’’ It is thought dangerous to allow the policeman to be 
present when the so-called confession is to be ‘‘ recorded.”’ 

At the trial, he cannot himself give evidence, nor can he 
necessarily cross-examine the policeman to whom he is said to have 
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made the confession, or the magistrate who has recorded it. For 
it does not appear—if I rightly understand the procedure—to be 
necessary that either the policeman or the magistrate should be 
present at the trial. The document proves itself. The patent 
danger of such a procedure is supposed to be met by a provision of 
the law which makes it the duty of the recording magistrate to 
satisfy himself carefully that the confession is voluntary, and so to 
certify. The value of this test must, however, depend on several 
things—e.g., whether the recording magistrate is legally competent 
to get at the truth and morally strong enough to resist the influence 
of the police. The Blue Book contains strong evidence that this is 
often not so. Indeed, one Judge, a European, Mr. Justice Beaman, 
of the Bombay High Court, says straight out :— 

‘“It is needless to dwell on the farce which is gone through 
before a third-class magistrate, intended to guarantee the volun- 
tariness of the confession. Everyone knows that it is a farce, and 
that it guarantees nothing.”’ 

Another Judge, an Indian, Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair, of the 
Madras High Court, says :— 

““T am not in favour of any second-class magistrate recording 
any confession. There may be, no doubt, as in every class there 
are, exceptions. But as a rule they cannot be trusted to act 
without fear of the police. . . . They are generally decidedly 
inferior in status and position to the police officers who have to 
deal with them. They generally hesitate to act against police 
wishes. . . . As to the Indian first-class magistrates, so far 
as this Presidency is concerned, it is not desirable to authorise them 
to record confessions.’’ 

So strong is the view expressed by nearly all the judicial and 
executive officers that the Government of India do actually suggest 
that in future confessions should only be recorded by sub-divisional 
magistrates, stipendiary magistrates of the first class, or of the 
second class if specially empowered. 

This is certainly a wise proposal. But is it an adequate remedy 
for the abuses disclosed? Even a competent magistrate may have 
a confession put before him under conditions which make it 
impossible for him to get at the truth. This will be plain to any 
lawyer when he finds how and whence these confessions often 
originate. The Blue Book reveals the existence of a system of 
confinement or surveillance known as “‘ police custody,’’ under 
which suspected or accused persons may be—by permission of a 
magistrate—deprived of their liberty for as long as fifteen days in 
any place the police may choose (i.e., not in any official or 
magisterial gaol) upon the plea that a crime is being investigated. 
It is in this ‘‘ police custody ’’ that prisoners are moved “‘ literally in 
““ shoals ’’ to desire to confess their guilt, and it is from it that they 
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are frequently brought to have their confessions “ recorded ” by 
the magistrate. But, more startling still, it is to this ‘‘ police 
‘custody ”’ that they may be sent back after they have made, or 
refused to make, the confessions which the police have attributed to 
them. The danger of such a procedure would be great if the police 
force was a highly trustworthy one: it is hardly credible that it 
should be countenanced in the case of policemen who are largely 
illiterates, who are paid such a meagre wage that they are 
necessarily recruited from undesirable classes, and who inherit the 
traditions which have been already described. Official admissions 
drive us to the conclusion that these traditions still flourish. Only 
a few need be cited. 

The Torture Commission was a long time ago. But there has 
been a series of cases in the Courts ever since pointing to the 
continuance of the state of things then disclosed. There has been 
the Police Commission appointed by Lord Curzon in 1902, whose 
report contained a damaging exposure of the evils of the system 
under discussion. 

In 1900, shortly before this Commission was appointed, things 
had reached such a pass that the Bombay Government issued 
publicly the following notice :— 

‘“In cases sent to magistrates, in order that the confessions of 
accused persons niay be recorded under this section, the magistrates 
should invariably satisfy themselves that the contessions are volun- 
tary by all means in their power, including the examination of the 
bodies of the accused wherever feasible, and should the accused 
persons submit to such examination. The record of confession 
should distinctly show whether the bodily examination has been 
made or not, and if not made, whether the omission was due to 
reluctance on the part of the accused. In the event of such exam- 
ination revealing prima facie grounds for suspecting violence, the 
magistrate should have such accused persons examined by a 
medical officer.’’ 

From this Blue Book it appears that in 1911 the Government of 
India recommended the adoption of the Bombay procedure 
throughout the whole of British India. It is hardly necessary to 
comment upon the significance of this action. It indicates that 
Mr. Justice Beaman cannot be far wrong when he makes this 
statement :— 

‘“‘ What he (the average native criminal) does suffer from is sheer 
well-grounded terror of what may be and what in all human prob- 
ability is in store for him, if he refuses to confess when the police 
exhort him to do so. . . . (Blue Book, p. 24.) 

This should carry the greater weight, if it be true, that the learned 
Judge “ has devoted much thought to this subject for many years, 
“has written much upon it, and has had ampler opportunities than 
“most of his colleagues for gaining experience at first hand.”’ 
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I assume that it was the very grave official admission made in the 
House of Commons in 1g11 which led to the inquiry put by the 
Indian Government to the Local Governments. The deaths in a 
few years of seventeen British subjects by torture at the hands of 
the agents of a British Government in the twentieth century 
certainly do suggest inquiry as to the system under which such a 
tragedy is possible, especially when we hear that in no single case 
were any of the policemen responsible for these deaths indicted for 
murder. A charge of what we should call “‘ inflicting grievous 
“bodily harm’’ and a long term of imprisonment seem to be 
considered sufficient for such a crime in India. Neither in the 
inquiry addressed by the Government of India to the Local 
Governments, nor in their replies, do there appear traces of any 
consciousness on the part of the Executive that a system under 
which such abuses flourish must be both morally bad and politically 
discreditable. This cannot, of course, be due to any want of 
humanity, but probably arises from a too long familiarity with a 
state of things which to most modern Governments would be deeply 
disquieting. 

A still more startling thing is that the Indian Government, at the 
instigation of the Local Governments, actually proposes—subject to 
certain modifications, which are obviously only palliatives—to 
perpetuate this system of ‘‘ recording ’’ confessions. The status of 
the ‘‘ recording ’’ magistrate is indeed to be raised, and the possible 
period of ‘‘ police custody ’’ is to be curtailed. These are the most 
important reforms suggested. 

But they do not touch the root of the evils. I can find no adequate 
reason given in the letter of the Government of India, or elsewhere, 
for not abolishing the system altogether, except the untrustworthi- 
ness of the police to give evidence. This course is recommended by 
all the Judges in Lower Burmah, several of the Madras Judges, one 
of the Bombay Judges, by the police and the majority of the 
Executive officers in the Central Provinces, and (with some reserve) 
by the Commissioner of Police and the Magistrate of Meerut, in the 
United Provinces. As against this amendment it is assumed that, 
if the present system were abolished, the advantage to be derived 
from genuine confessions would be lost. This certainly need not be 
so. As in England, every confession made at the trial would have 
full effect. Every confession made to anyone except to a policeman, 
or unless made in “‘ police custody,’’ would have full effect if proved 
at the trial. By a repeal of Sections 25 and 26 of the Evidence Act, 
every confession made to a policeman would, as in England, have 
full effect : but the policeman would have to go into the box, submit 
to cross-examination, and face being prosecuted for perjury or 
torture if the evidence justified it. 
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If, as seems to be the predominating view of the authorities in 
India, the efficiency and morale ‘of the police are so low that they 
cannot be trusted to give evidence of confessions on oath, how little 
fitted must they be to have accused persons handed over to their 
exclusive custody, during which they obtain confessions which 
may be used against the prisoners after the formality of having 
them ‘‘ recorded’? by some magistrate. For clearly it is often either 
a formality or a farce. The fact that so many officials are against 
a prisoner being sent back to the custody of the police after he has 
confessed, or refused to confess, and favour curtailing the period of 
‘« police custody,’’ and forbidding any confession to be “‘ recorded ”’ 
until the prisoner has been removed from the influence of the police, 
and then only by magistrates of a selected class, is significant of 
what they think goes on in ‘‘ police custody,’’ Cana system which 
has to be so carefully hedged round with safeguards against cruelty 
and corruption be consistent with a civilised system of law? Yet 
it has been tolerated in India for upwards of forty years; and if Lord 
Crewe should to-day accept the views of the Local Governments it 
will be given fresh official sanction. 

The verdict of Lord Curzon’s Police Commission was :— 


‘““ The best police officers have no sympathy with this practice.” 


There is abundant evidence, in both the Report and the Blue Book, 
that the system of encouraging confessions diverts the police from 
the true methods of detecting crime, and causes the breakdown of 
many prosecutions. On this account English lawyers will agree 
with those police officers who disapprove of it; and will also very 
heartily subscribe to the weighty reflection made by Mr. Justice 
Beaman :— 
‘“ Doubtless many true confessions are extorted. But what 
we are concerned with is the grave reproach cast upon our present 


system by the need of having recourse to such ways of eliciting the 
truth.”’ 


The difficulty of stamping out torture by the police cannot be 
insuperable: for I have not been able to find that any European 
prisoner has ever been tortured. If so, how has the policeman 
been taught to discriminate between his victims? Why has the 
policeman been led to think that, even if he tortures his prisoner 
to death, he runs no risk of capital punishment? Why should he 
be protected from what every policeman here is liable to, the duty 
of substantiating his charge in open court and being subject to 
cross-examination ? Under the Law and practice of England it 
would be impossible for such questions as these even to be 
suggested. 


FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 
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GLUCK: AND’ REFORM OF THE OPERA: 


OMEBODY has said that history ought to be written back- 
wards. Though needing qualification the statement is not 
without a valuable deposit of truth. Obviously, to retrace a 
series of gradual advances which have culminated in a great 
_event would produce impressions each weaker than the last. But 
a narrative of incidents which only acquire significance through 
the light shed on them by a subsequent event should follow the 
record of that event. Accepting this principle, there can be no 
hesitation as to one’s procedure in sketching a portrait of Gluck. 
The most striking features of his life are the comparative aridity 
of the first two-thirds of it; the suddenness of his appearance 
among the prophets; and thereafter the steadiness with which he 
maintained an advancing position among them. An outline of 
the master will therefore be drawn from his forty-eighth year, 
first backwards, then forwards. 

But the particular point from which one may begin a sketch 
does not make contrast less dependent upon background. Com- 
manding as the figure of Gluck is, half its stature is lost apart 
from its proper setting—the incredibly low condition of opera in 
the early eighteenth century. Opera was the outcome of an 
endeavour to revive the Greek music-drama. Unfortunately, 
nothing was so scrupulously insisted on as the much-discussed 
artificiality of the Athenian theatre—the Aristotelian Unities. 
Thus it had come to be an accepted principle in opera of the 
unreformed period that the number of characters should be limited 
to six—three of each sex, who almost as a matter of course were 
to be lovers—and there were to be three acts of a given number of 
verses. At Athens the chorus had been motionless, with the 
occasional exception of its leader; at Paris during a part of the 
eighteenth century it stood in a double row, the sexes being 
separated, was entirely motionless, and masked! All over Europe 
the same libretti were set time and again, always after the same cut 
and dried conventional pattern. The Greeks had occasionally relieved 
mythological subjects with plays on contemporary events: it was 
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long before this was done by the authors of the musico-dramatic 
renaissance. The first instances were in England where The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru was given in 1658, and The 
History of Sir Francis Drake in 1659. Nor was the poet more 
pedantic and stilted than the composer. The latter evolved five 
types of melody, all of which must be included in an opera, and the 
sequence and distribution of which were regulated not by dramatic 
requirements but by predetermined rules. Though varied in 
other ways, these songs all alike consisted of two parts, the first 
of which was repeated da capo after the second, however grotesque 
the result might be histrionically.* The vocalist in turn tyran- 
nised over the composer no less than the composer had done 
over the poet, insisting that songs should be composed not as 
musical feeling dictated, but to display vocal agility. In 
England and Germany singers of different nationalities each sang 
in his or her own language in the same opera! So complete was 
the absence of consistency and dramatic interest that the audience 
rattled their dice boxes, played cards, or called Basto and Punto; 
the President de Brosses declared chess an excellent pastime “ for 
‘‘ filling the void in these long recitatives.’? Games and the eat- 
ing of ices were only suspended when a Vestris was to dance or 
a Cafferelli to sing. Nor was applause confined to such as 
Cafferelli, who, however ridiculous a treble-voicedt Hercules 
might be, was a great artist. Rousseau tells us that at Paris the 
actressses ‘‘ violently tear the yelps out of their lungs’’ and were 
cheered for doing so! The only rivals to the howling women, 
soprano men, and buffoons, were the scene-painter and machinery 
man. And no regard was paid to consistency even in their case. 
For while the foreground was occupied by a Jupiter or Theseus, 
the dancers would appropriate the background in which to prac- 
tice their steps, while actors off duty appeared in front of the 
scenes. The French wit was guilty of no exaggeration who 
declared that ‘‘ what is too silly to say, they sing.’’ 

Such was the stage on to which on October 5th, 1762, at Vienna, 
Gluck flung down the gauntlet of his Orfeo ed Euridice, an opera 
which ran full tilt at an army of cherished conventions. To 
begin with he had abandoned the most popular dramatic poet of 
the day, Metastasio, for Calzabigi, whose words he re-wrote till 
the enraged poet threatened to withdraw his libretto. He gave 
the recitative an added importance in the dramatic fabric, and 
by always accompanying it, invested the orchestra with a new 


*It must not be supposed that the operatic stage was a sole offender in such 
matters: the encoring of a death-scene and its re-enactment were not wholly 
unknown in spoken drama. 


_ t Cafferelli was one of the artificial male sopranos of whom there were thousands 
in the eighteenth century. 
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function of giving colour to what previously had been mere 
verbal padding. The play was to be acted, not sung through by 
posturing soprani and a chorus of wax-works. The music and 
action were alike to be suited to the word. And having composed 
his score thus, Gluck insisted as angrily as Handel had done, on 
his music being sung exactly as he had written it. ‘Adda 
_“‘roulade,’’ he protested, ‘‘and you turn it into an air for 
_“marionettes.’’ Also, it may be added, with the same result— 
_so infuriated were the soloists that nothing short of Royal inter- 
vention would pacify them. While so bold a venture, made at 
_one stroke, was bound to be unequal, dramatic genius had in 
Orfeo reached a point never before approached. In the original 
MS. Gluck called his work not an opera, but obviously of set 
purpose, ‘‘ Dramma per Musica.’’ It is not always the case that 
names given in the cradle are prophetic, but this one was. For 
from Orfeo dates the birth of the music-drama properly so called. 

Contemporary critics were amazed at the drastic character of 
Gluck’s reforms. Posterity has been amazed that he was so long 
in effecting them. Wherever it had appeared, opera had been 
satirised by writers who were cutting their teeth almost before it 
_had sown those wild oats at the coarseness of which they were to 
gnash them. And the volume of ridicule had increased as the 
years went by. Saint-Egremont, Lafontaine, Boileau, La 
Bruyeére, and D’Alembert in France; Dryden to some extent, and 
Addison, in England; Marcello, and, later, Algarotti in Italy, 
had all clamoured for a more seemly alliance when the sister art 
was to be wedded to their own. But though poets might crave 
for reform they were unable themselves to effect it. Not so Gluck. 
He had recognised his route on the map of life much earlier than 
many other great composers had done—nay, the very cart-rut 
along which he would soonest reach his own particular niche in 
the temple of S. Cecilia. He began composing operas when 
twenty-seven years of age; in all he wrote fifty-four dramatic 
works; and, trifles apart, never composed anything else. The 
seeds of reform were, in part at least, implanted in him during 
his visit to London, which took place in his thirty-first year. In 
later life he bemoaned having ‘‘ wasted thirty years imitating 
*Jomelli and Pergolesi ’’—a confession inconsistent with a sud- 
den and belated conversion. Why, then, was he so long in 
effecting a change? 

Despite a statement of Gluck’s own to the contrary, the length 
of time which elapsed between his leaving our shores and the 
production of Orfeo, is taken as. proof that his reforms owe 
nothing to English influence. But such an argument assumes an 
invariable immediacy of germination which is grotesquely at 
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variance with facts whether the word ‘‘ seed ’’ be taken in a literal 
or figurative sense. 

Opera in England had an entirely different origin from what 
it had abroad. It was the outcome, not of an endeavour to revive 
Greek drama, but of the outdoor, and generally pastoral, Masque. 
And before its Italianisation it had a character entirely its own. 
As already shown it was much less subservient to traditional and 
classical subjects than was foreign opera. Purcell had much 
less reason to subordinate his own dramatic instinct to French 
and Italian composers than he himself unfortunately thought. 
He had conferred with Dryden over King Arthur as few 
Continental composers had done with their librettists—almost 
the only exception being Lully with Quinault. He had also pre- 
fixed a preface to Dido and A‘neas, being thus, I think, the first 
opera-composer to do so. Dr. Arne was a great admirer of 
Purcell—edited a new edition of King Arthur some years after 
Gluck’s visit. And Gluck is said to have been considerably in- 
fluenced by Arne. It is therefore not impossible, nor even improb- 
able that Gluck’s close consultation with Calzabigi over Orfeo, and 
his famous preface to Alceste, were the ultimate outcome of ideas 
implanted in him in England. The robust simplicity and direct- 
ness of the national character, of which Arne—witness his Rule 
Britannia—was an eminent exponent, are well known. And Gluck 
told the English historian, Dr. Burney, that ‘‘ he owed entirely 
“to England the study of nature in his dramatic compositions 
ne finding that plainness and simplicity had the greatest 
‘“ effect upon them he has ever since that time (his visit to London 
*“in 1745) endeavoured to write for the voice, more in the natural 
““tones of the human affections and passions than to flatter the 
“lovers of deep science or difficult execution; and it may be 
‘*remarked,’’ adds Dr. Burney, ‘‘ that most of his airs in Orfeo 
““are as plain and simple as English Ballads.’’* It is no argu- 
ment against the Englishman’s influence that Arne was the 
inferior of Gluck. For genius has time and again added to its 
own height by material drawn from lower sources. 

Whatever doubt may be entertained as to Arne’s influence on 
Gluck, there can be little as to that of Handel. In purely dramatic 
genius the older man was inferior to the younger. But from Handel’s 
music Gluck drew a deep inspiration which he freely and gratefully 
acknowledged to the end of his days. It seems, indeed, to have 
been as potent a factor in his evolution as a century later 
Beethoven’s symphonies were in that of Wagner. Though 
originality is one of the characteristic qualities of genius, it often 


* Burney, Present State of Music in Germany. I. 264. 
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shows itself, to quote an apt phrase of Canon Liddon’s, in the 
““inspiration of selection.’’ Handel had just entered on his 
great oratorio period; and it was one of the finest strokes of 
Gluck’s genius to bring ‘‘ high seriousness of purpose from the 
““church into the theatre.’’* 

And however estimates may differ as to the value of what Gluck 
learnt to do in England, there can be none as to what he learnt 
mot to do. For hitherto he had met with nothing but success, 
and it was the ignominious failure, partly from political causes, of 
his three works produced at the Haymarket Theatre, especially a 
pasticcio, which led to his recognition of the cardinal principle 

underlying his ultimate reforms—the essential difference between 
abstract and dramatic values in regard to music. And it followed 
as a corollary that the opera composer needed a literary and poetic 
as well as musical equipment. 

For ten years after his return from London Gluck made a habit 
of studying ancient and modern literature, science, and esthetics. 
He became well-to-do, partly through his marriage with the 

_ daughter of a rich banker, whose opposition had been ended by 
| death; partly through the success of most of his many operas. 
At the height of his career his fine house in Vienna was the resort 
of all who were distinguished in art, music, or letters. The 
Bailli du Roullet, an amateur musician who was attached to the 
French Embassy at Vienna, spoke of ‘‘ the creative talent of a 
“Gluck, in whom we everywhere see poet and musician at once.”’ 
Burney wrote that Gluck “‘ studies a poem a long time before he 
*“thinks of setting it . . . and aspires more at satisfying the 
““mind than flattering the ear . . . if he had language 
““ sufficient of any other kind than that of sound in which to ex- 
‘“ press his ideas, I am certain he would bea great poet.’’ ‘‘ His 
““temperament,’’ says Mr. Ernest Newman, “ seems at bottom to 
*“have been more poetical than musical.’’ Gluck himself declared 
that in Armida he had striven to be *‘ more painter and poet than 
*“musician.’’ ‘* When composing,’ he once said to Corancez, 
**T strive before all things to forget that I am a musician.’’ In 
this last sentence he proves himself unable to rise above a 
characteristic art-fallacy of the eighteenth century. This was to 
regard music as inferior to the other arts, and as exercising its 
highest function in imitating them, and to do it in an absurdly 
literal and childish fashion. The fact shows how huge a debt is 
owing to the Romantic school. For it is the Romanticists who 
_have proved, to quote a Ruskinism, how “‘ accurately false ’’ such 
a view is; that, in fact, music is precisely the reverse of this—the 


* Ernest Newman, Gluck and the Opera. 
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most abstract, independent, and least imitative of all arts, not am 
echo, but a Voice. Fortunately, Gluck’s practice, as shown time 
and time again, was vastly better than his theories.* 

To this need, in his earlier years, for fuller poetic development, 
add the fact that Gluck had an inordinate appetite for the honours. 
and emoluments of popular success, and we have an adequate 
explanation of his reform being so long delayed. 

For five years after the production of Orfeo Gluck gave his. 
reforming zeal a respite, producing nothing of permanent value. 
The operas of this period were written partly in discharge of social 
obligations. One of them was performed by three duchesses and 
conducted by an Archduke! And their puerilities stand exactly 
on a level with the inanities conspicuous not always by their 
absence from a Poet Laureate’s Birthday Odes. That during 
this time Gluck’s ideals were not, as has been suggested, on the 
wane, but rather gathering strength is obvious. For each of his. 
succeeding operas is either the vehicle of new reforms or carries 
those of Orfeo to further lengths. 

In Alceste, produced at Vienna in 1767, he gives the overture 
a new significance; it has no formal ending but is broken in upon 
by the chorus. And in the treatment of the orchestra Gluck is. 
at times distinctly anticipative of Wagner. This, however, is but 
one of many ways in which Gluck was conspicuously the fore- 
runner of the great nineteenth century reformer. Paride ed Elena, 
1769, is remarkable for the fine lyrical gift it displays and its sug- 
gestion of the Romanticism which was to distinguish the succeeding 
century. Iphigenia in Aulis, produced at Paris, in 1774, contains 
in the air “‘ Jove dart thy lightning’’ passages so modern in 
expression and perfect in their feeling for form, that critics have 
declared they might have come from the pen of Mendelssohn. 
In Armide, 1777, Gluck is at the height of his psychological 
power; each character has music personally so distinctive that 
the discriminating hearer can tell who is singing apart from the 
words. In the fifth act occurs that voluptuously beautiful scene 
of which Gluck said to Gretry that ‘‘ if ever he was damned it 
‘““ would be for writing it.’ Yet an even greater opera was to 
follow. For in Iphigente en Tauride, 1778, Gluck combined all 
that was best in his five other great works: the dramatic sincerity ; 
the superb use made of recitative; the natural and telling though 
simple work assigned to the chorus; the throbbing height of 
passion; the unification of parts—soloists, chorus, and orchestra 


*From a letter in the Manchester Guardian for April 25th, 1914, by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, on “‘ Rabindranath Tagore and ‘ Western Orientalism in Music,’ ” 
one gathers that this higher conception of music is no new thing in the East. 
Tagore’s statement in ‘‘ Jibansmrti’’—‘‘ Music can say what words cannot °—is 
claimed as an Oriental commonplace. 
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—in one consistent whole; the perfect blending of the intellectual 
and emotional elements, which hitherto had one or the other pre- 
dominated in his operas—all were to be found in Gluck’s last 
great opera. The Mercure de France hardly exaggerated in 
calling its composer ‘‘ the creator of dramatic music.’’ It was 
Iphigenie en Tauride which at once settled one of the most famous 
‘battles’ in musical history—that which had raged in Paris 
between the Gluckist and Piccinnist factions. For after hearing 
it the champion of Italian opera buffa lost heart and left the field 
in possession of opera seria. 

It would have been well if Gluck’s greatest opera had also been 
his last. The comparative failure of Echo et Narcisse, 1779, some- 
what embittered his last impressions of the city where his greatest 
triumphs had been won. Leaving Paris he returned to Vienna 
where he died on November 25th, 1787. 

To form an adequate conception of Gluck’s dramatic genius, one 
must compare the life of his operas with that of similar works by 
other composers. ‘The operas of Lully, the founder of the French 
school, born 1633, kept the stage for a hundred years, and Gluck 
declared they had been ‘‘a revelation’’ to him. Purcell’s King 
Arthur was played many times at Drury Lane in the last century, 
and to a less extent in the provinces, and his Dido and 
“Eneas has been given frequently during the last three or four 
years—two hundred and thirty years after its first production; but 
in this case the performances seem to have been confined to London, 
and in part were commemorative and academical.  Purcell’s 
Tempest was also performed last year, privately. Handel’s 
operas had Europe for their auditorium, but with the exception of 
an historical performance of Almira, in 1875, at Hamburg, where 
it was composed, they predeceased their author. The revival of 
Rinaldo twenty years after first production (1710), and, therefore, 
during its author’s lifetime, was quite exceptional. Arne’s greatest 
opera, Artaxerxes, produced in the same year as Gluck’s Orfeo, 
1762, kept the stage for the remarkable period of sixty-seven years, 
being performed as late as 1829. 

Of operas even occasionally performed within the last quarter 
of a century or so, only two or three are by composers born before 
1750. The most notable are Pergolesi’s little operetta, Maestro 
di Musica, 1731, translated into French in 1750, and his La Serva 
Padrona, 1733, both of which were popular, especially in Paris, 
till quite recently. As I write, the papers announce the erection of 
a monument to Pergolesi in the Cathedral of Naples. 
Paisiello’s work on the same subject, La Serva Padrona, 
produced in 1769, should also be mentioned, and Cimarosa’s II 
Matrimonio Segreto, 1792. The success of the latter was unpre- 
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cedented in operatic annals, its popularity for a time eclipsing 
that of Mozart’s operas!* These three composers were born respec- 
tively four years earlier, and twenty-seven and thirty-five years 
later, than Gluck. 

With this record let us compare that of Gluck’s works. Not 
one, but five of them, are not unfrequently performed all over 
Europe to-day—a hundred and fifty years after that memorable 
work with which his serious reforms began. His Orfeo and 
Armide are favourites in Paris, where they are in the repertoire 
respectively of the Opéra-Comique and Théatre National de 
L’Opéra; one of his operas was given in June at the Opéra 
Comique in connection with the International Musical Society Con- 
gress. Orfeo is the most popular of the master’s works in Great 
Britain, and it has been given in Edinburgh twice within the last 
two years; it was performed at the Royal Academy of Music in 
1903, and together with Iphigenia in Tauris and Alcestis, at the 
Royal College of Music, a strong desire being expressed for a more 
permanent revival of the last-named work. Iphigenia in Tauris 
was also given at the Guildhall Schoo! of Music in 1898. In 
Brussels there have been various Gluck revivals in recent years, 
Alceste and Armide being received with special enthusiasm. In 
Germany the two Iphigenias are done from time to time, one of 
them according to a new version by Richard Strauss. Un- 
doubtedly Gluck’s operas are the oldest still holding the stage.t+ 

Modesty was not one of Gluck’s characteristics, but there was 
probably not more pride than truth in the reformer’s own prophecy 
that his music would give pleasure for two hundred years. 


C. A. Harris. 


* Mozart was born, it will be remembered, just after the half century, 1756. 

+I am indebted for much corroborative assistance in forming this opinion to 
Dr. W. H. Cummings, F.S.A.; Mr. Percy Pitt, of the Royal Opera, Covent. 
Garden; the Secretary of the Théatre National de L’Opéra, and others. 
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N an article on ‘‘ The Message of Paul to the Present Age”’ 
in the Hibbert Journal (April, 1910), Lady Welby has the 
following suggestive passage: ‘‘ To Paul, earth is no ultimate 
“centre: the earthy man must give way to the heavenly man; 
“‘our true centre is solar; we belong to a great ‘heavenly’ 
““centre, and that again to the illimitable Universe. Before it 
“is anything else, the Pauline appeal is unconsciously post- 
““Copernican. It is indeed part of our strange blindness that we 
““have missed in this passionate pleader the note of unconscious 
“anticipation of Copernicus. Truly he was a greater than we 
““know, and in a greater sense than we think’’ (pp. 608-9). 
This old antithesis in astronomy—whether the earth is the 
centre of the cosmos, or that centre is away in the “‘ illimitable 
““ Universe ’’—is one that has reappeared in theology throughout 
the ages; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is the 
burning question for all religious thinkers to-day. The Liberal 
movement of thought during the last century in many of its 
aspects was a movement backward from the Copernican to the 
Ptolemaic point of view—from Ontology to Psychology, from 
Supernaturalism to Naturalism, from Theism to Pantheism, from 
an objective religion to a subjective religiosity. In striking con- 
trast to the immense enlargement of the physical Universe to our 
vision, has been the steady contraction of the spiritual Universe 
to our faith. The centre of emphasis has been removed from 
God as the source of religion, to man as its subject, and the 
world-wide manifestations of the spiritual instinct have been 
found more interesting than the vast background of mystery out 
of which it has emerged, and of which it is the expression. This 
concentration of attention on what is around, beneath and within 
us, has had beneficent results for science, but it has involved 
serious issues for faith. It has not only contracted its scope; it 
has lessened its intensity. By making man the measure of all 
things, it has dethroned God from His central place in human 
thought, emptied the Universe of its divinest meanings, and 
tended to inhibit at their source the spiritual forces that periodi- 
cally renew the race. The splendid impulses and revivals of 
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faith which have periodically revitalised Christianity have always 
flowed from a renewed realisation of its heavenly origins; and 
the theology which finds its centre in any conception of the God- 
head other than as free, personal and transcendent, is barren of 
converting power whether over individuals or communities. 


ie 


Ve begin with a glance at the present position in religious 
philosophy. 

It is a commonplace that the materialistic theory of being (the 
Hylo-centric) is dead for all reputable thinkers; that the various 
types of Pantheism (including Monism in its absolutist form) 
are dying; and that the present alternative seems to lie between 
a Pluralistic and a Theistic type of religious philosophy. Leaving 
radical Pluralism out of count, as a bizarre and scarcely serious 
business—Fechner, for all Professor William James’s eloquent 
panegyric, is not likely to become the arch-priest of humanity— 
and limiting ourselves to Theism as the only satisfying religious 
view, it is to be noted that there is more than one type in vogue, 
and that only one of these is genuinely Christian. Theism in its 
essentials means that God is partly immanent and partly trans- 
cendent as regards the Universe. The crucial question lies here 
—are we in religion dealing with God as immanent or transcen- 
dent? The true answer, of course, is that we are dealing with 
Him as both, in the totality of His being and of His relation- 
ships. God is in a real sense within His works as well as above 
and beyond them: ‘* Who is over all and through all and in all”? 
(Eph. iv., 6). Nor can He be ‘“ divided ’’ either in His nature or 
His operations, and though for purposes of distinction we may 
speak of Him as transcendent, or immanent, or both, these are 
intellectual categories whose usefulness turns into mischief when 
either is pressed too far. For instance, if it is true, as has been 
said, that ‘‘in religion it is with the immanent God we have to 
““do,’’ this clearly rules off the transcendent aspect of His Being 
as irrelevant or unknowable, and we are practically in the grasp 
of a Monism that is none the less stifling because it calls itself 
Theistic. Must my friend be immanent in me in order that I 
may know him? Partially so, of course. On the other hand 
what is thus ‘‘immanent’’ of him in my consciousness is but 
suggestive of what he is in himself in the totality of his person- 
ality, and it is as such that I love him. Similarly, what I read 
of God in the Universe and in my own soul (God as immanent) 
is of little religious value to me except as it furnishes a hint of 
what He is in the transcendent glory and amplitude of His 
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Being. The immanent aspects of this Godhead help us to realise 
something of what God is in Himself, and in so far as this know- 
ledge is true, they bring us into rewarding relationship with 
Him—a fact which spells Religion. 

Thus it is that Christianity, while affirming the immanence of 
God, subordinates that aspect of Him to His transcendence. If 
we go back to the fountain-head we shall find that Jesus, though 
delicately sensitive to the immanental aspect of the divine activity, 
habitually speaks of God as His ‘‘ Father ’’ who is ‘‘ in heaven,”’ 
and is immeasurably more interested in the spiritual, super- 
sensuous, “‘ heavenly’ order, than in the physical or even the 
human. His interest in men is as possible citizens of this 
heavenly order; His one aim and passion is to bring the earthly 
disorder into harmony with that heavenly (transcendent) order, 
and so to influence and inspire men, that His Father’s will may 
be done on earth “‘as in heaven.’’ As Father Tyrrell says, ‘‘ It 
““is just the conscious aiming at this union with the transcendent, 
‘through the moral life, that raises morality to religion—to a 
““conscious self-adjustment to the realities of the transcendent 
‘“ worship.’’* 

Father Tyrrell and others of the Eschatological School of 
thought have emphasised the same truth from another point of 
view. They have established the thesis that Christianity is essen- 
tially eschatological, z.e., that it finds the centre of its thought, the 
spring of its motives, the horizon of its hope, the assurance of its 
victory, not in the triumphant unfolding of immanent potencies 
of betterment, but in an inrush of power from the transcendent 
order which in the New Testament goes by the name of 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven’’ or ‘‘of God.’’ The eschatology 
of Jesus proves that He, too, is post-Copernican in His 
conception of God, Man, and Religion. It is hardly 
needful to show how the later writings of the New Testament 
reflect and carry forward this eschatological transcendent ideal. 
The central characteristic of these writers and of their 
immediate successors is that their thoughts and expectations 
were fixed firmly and immovably on a Golden Age as the 
result, not of cosmic forces, but of the personal power and act of 
God, to be realised in and through His people on earth; and 
from this conviction the Christian church, unfaithful as it has 
often been to its divine commission and function, has never 
wholly parted. It is still the sheet-anchor of faith, and the answer 
to all the recurrent pessimism of philosophy. ‘‘ Not that we are 
‘sufficient of ourselves’’ (here is the Christian appreciation of 
the immanent order) ‘‘ but our sufficiency is from God’ (here is 


*Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross Roads, pp. 114-5. 
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the enthronement for ever of the.transcendent order). ‘‘ For if 
‘that which passeth away was with glory, much more that 
‘which remaineth is in glory.’’ (II. Cor. iii., 4-11.) 


Il. ; 


If we apply the same test to the various schools and types of 
theology, we shall find the key to their appraisement as within 
or without the legitimate circle of Christian thought. 

For the history of dogma proves that these two “‘ tendencies ”’ 
have been struggling for the mastery within the Church from 
the beginning; that the critical periods of thought have been 
those when the struggle has been fierce and uncertain in its 
issue; and that ultimately the Church has always given its 
emphatic voice in favour of the Copernican as distinguished from 
the Ptolemaic type of thought. We may say that the final 
triumph of the Augustinian theology, in spite of all its exag- 
gerations and pessimisms (which represented the sediments of 
Eastern speculative thought which the sensitive mind of that 
great thinker had failed to drain off) was the triumph of Christian 
Theism over all rival syntheses, and was decisive for the future 
of religion in the West. 

Returning to the more specific controversies of the early ages, 
we note the same divergent tendencies; and first, in the long 
struggle over the Christological problem, which the Great 
Councils so strenuously attempted to solve. In the New Testa- 
ment Paul and John are the uncompromising exponents of the 
heavenly origin and super-historic significance of the Christ, and 
the same attitude implicitly characterises its other writers. The 
nerve-centre of Paul’s thought is found in the sentence, ‘‘ The 
‘“‘first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is from 
“heaven ’’; and John’s, in the words attributed by him to Jesus, 
“Ye are from beneath; I am from above.’’ The Incarnation 
for both of them was not the mere unfolding of the divine possi- 
bilities of humanity to their perfect flower, but the incoming into 
humanity of the divine and pre-existent Son, as is proved by 
Paul’s doctrine of the Kenosis, and by John’s doctrine of the 
“‘en-fleshment’’ of the eternal word. Though the other 
apostolic writers dwell on other aspects of the Blessed Life, there 
is nothing in their utterances which conflicts with this central 
faith. It is indeed not too much to say that apart from it the 
distinctive teaching of the New Testament would be gone, and 
the Evangelic motive in it lose its high urgency. It is now 
generally admitted that even the synoptic writings are saturated 
with the same Christological significance. The belief that Jesus 
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was the son of the Most High God, in a sense that can have no 
meaning as applied to the greatest and noblest men, lit up the 
horizon of life for these men from verge to verge, and filled life with 
a “‘ joy unspeakable and full of glory.’’ The greyness as of evening 
which had fallen on all departments of human thought flashed 
into a morning glory, and those who came into the same heritage 
of faith through the preaching of the word felt that they lived on 
a new earth and under a new heaven. We can see the same sense 
of a discovered secret in the temper and outlook of early Christian 
thought. It was thus inevitable that the first great controversy 
in the Christian Church should be Christological in character. 
So absorbing became the problem and so insistent its solution, 
that no place could be found in the decisions of the early councils 
for any other. And in thus concentrating attention on this 
pivotal doctrine, the early Christian writers were actuated by a 
sound instinct for the essential thing. It is easy to pour a cheap 
sarcasm on the passionate temper and fierce wranglings of the 
various schools of thought which found their Waterloo at Nicza, 
as Carlyle did (following Gibbon), but the more carefully that 
controversy is studied in the light of the issues at stake, the more 
does Browning seem justified in his lines :— 


‘* I say the mystery of God in Christ, 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth or out of it.”’ 


It was thus no hasty impulse on the part of Gregory of Nazianzum 
which made him put the sufferings of Christ in a secondary list 
along with matter, the soul, the resurrection, retribution, etc.— 
as themes on which one may philosophise profitably, and respect- 
ing which there is no danger of going astray—t.e., once our 
doctrine of His person is rightly understood.* 

Alternative lines of speculation on this subject revealed them- 
selves, however, almost from the beginning. On the one side 
we find the Geocentric or Ptolemaic schools of thought attempt- 
ing to solve the mystery of our Lord’s Person on a humani- 
tarian basis. Others endeavoured to do so on a purely trans- 
cendental basis, denying or minimising the human nature of our 
Lord. The Church Fathers generally, however, pursued a 
middle or inclusive method, insisting firmly on the union of the 
two elements in His personality. Owing to their inchoate con- 
ception of personality—even now one of the battlefields of 
philosophic controversy—and their stubborn tendency to hypos- 
tatise abstractions, the attempted synthesis of the councils (mainly 
negative in form) never commanded cordial assent, even among 
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orthodox thinkers, and opinion oscillated between alternative 
extremes for many centuries, nor do we find that the question was 
ever cleared up satisfactorily. None the less did the Ante- and 
Post-Nicean thinkers save the Faith from imminent certain 
collapse, and prepare the way for all the later developments of 
religious and philosophic’ thought in the West. 

It is not difficult to show how the same antitheses are traceabie 
even in later speculations as to the Person of Christ. The Arian 
tendency reappeared in the Socinian, and later in the Unitarian, 
schools of thought. Modern speculative Theism has made a 
valorous attempt to build up a more balanced view of the Universe, 
but it has had singularly little religious power, and has proved a 
broken reed for those to lean upon who have sought for a full- 
bodied faith apart from a Christology. Nor is the case better with 
the latest attempts to lighten the ship of faith of its supernatural 
cargo, made by the German Liberal school. Their aim is to 
eliminate from Christian thought every trace of the metaphysical 
leaven which has been working in it ever since the time of the 
Neoplatonists—nay, ever since Paul laid the first foundations of 
Christological speculation. The quintessential Christianity that is 
left resolves itself into two dogmas—the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Mankind. All else is ‘‘ leather and prunella.”’ 
This tour de force, however, can only be successfully carried out by 
eliminating even from the synoptics some of their most salient and 
(we believe) ineradicable testimonies, both to the self-consciousness 
of Jesus and to the impression left by His Personality on those who 
knew Him best. Even the eschatological interpretations of His 
teaching (where they are not based on a purely naturalistic view of 
that very puzzling factor in primitive Christianity) suggest a much 
more complex set of facts, even if they are not destined once more 
to raise the whole Christological problem in an accentuated form 
de novo.* 


Ill. 


What is true of the central problem of Christianity—the 
Christological—is true of other problems equally vital to our faith. 

The question of the nature of man is profoundly affected by our 
view of God’s nature, and of His relation to mankind. And as the 
Christian doctrine of God depends on its doctrine of Christ, the 
latter becomes regulative of our doctrine of man. The Incarnation 
In no way involves the notion that the evolution of humanity was a 
Stage in the evolution or self-realisation of God in creation, as is 
implied in the Hegelian philosophy. On the other hand, it bridges 


* See Tyrrell’s chapter (in his Christiant : ; at 
Value of the Anes Idea” ristianity at the Cross Roads) on “‘ The Abiding 
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the gulf between the Divine personality and the human, which 
otherwise might not unnaturally be construed as ‘‘ incom- 
‘‘mensurables.’’ The ‘‘immanent’’ view of the Incarnation is 
true so far as it suggests a cosmic preparation for the Great Event, 
but only if we posit as an element in the process a constant divine 
influence or action in history emanating from the super-sensuous 
world. Religion in every land, and among every tribe and nation, 
is but the resultant of these two factors in their mutual interaction. 
Most thinkers, indeed, are now beginning to recognise that in the 
ancient cults, however debased, there is something more and better 
than the fruit of insensate fears and selfish yearnings—that they 
contain, in fact, a Divine germ of truth which had in it the 
possibilities of the larger and purer faiths of later ages. 

The two vital problems in the region of religious anthropology 
are the nature of “‘ sin,’’ and the significance of the spiritual change 
we call ‘‘ conversion.’’ As regards the former, the present tendency 
ig to reduce it to a mere aspect of ethics. The element of truth in 
this view is that being set in human relationships in this life, there 
is a social side to every individual state and act. But religion 
means life in relation to God as such, and sin has no meaning except 
as a violation of that relationship. Thus, sin, while actualised in 
our human relationships, is always in reality sin against God. The 
view of sin involved in such a conception of conduct deepens all 
our thoughts of life, saves us from the parochialism of ‘‘ mere 
*“morality,’? and makes religion a rich and many-sided reality, 
not a voluntary or negligible department of our spiritual activity. 
For all human relationships are transient; but what we are to God, 
and what He is to us, are facts that abide, and must abide, so long 
as we have any being at all. 

The second problem of religious experience is that of “ con- 
‘““version.’’ There is no subject that has recently received more 
careful and competent attention from the psychological side than 
this. Readers will have Professor William James’s book on 
Varieties of Religious Experience specially in mind. That 
picturesque and interesting writer has collated a vast number of 
facts bearing on this subject, and has provided us with an ingenious 
theory of its nature. He represents the psychic life as composed of 
groups of ‘‘interests,’’ ‘‘ relatively independent of one another,”’ 
with one or other of which a man identifies himself as ‘‘ the habitual 
“centre of his personal energy,’’ and in which he practically lives, 
moves, and has his being for the time, to the exclusion of other 
and incompatible groups. ‘‘ It makes a great difference to a man 
‘“ whether one set of ideas, or another, be the centre of his energy ; 
‘“‘and it makes a great difference, as regards any set of ideas which 
‘‘ he may possess, whether they become central or remain peripheral 
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‘‘in him. To say that a man is converted means, in these terms, 
‘‘ that religious ideas, previously peripheral in his consciousness, 
‘‘now take a central place, and that religious aims form the 
‘‘ habitual centre of his energy.’’* This is a fairly clear account 
of the process of conversion from the psychological aspect, 
‘‘ whether or not,’’ as the writer says, ‘‘ we believe that a direct 
‘* Divine operation is needed to bring such a moral change about.’’+ 
The wicked man lives in one centre of interest, the good man in 
another; and conversion means that the centre of supreme interest 
is changed for him, so that he is a ‘‘ new creature; behold all things 
““have become new ’’ to him. 

The psychological aspect of conversion, however, though a matter 
of deep interest, is not a final account of this great experience; for 
it leaves the chief questions connected with it unanswered. So far 
we are still Ptolemaic, humanised, subjective in our standpoint. 
The inner changes—the flooding of one group of ethical interests 
with light and passion, and the fading of others into the grey 
distance—which characterise this critical experience impel us to 
ask what are their efficient causes, and how far are these objective 
and Divine? And here we are met at once with a curious element 
in the subjective experience under notice—that the truly converted 
man is always assured that the change in him is not self-induced— 
that he has been influenced ‘‘ from above ’’; in a word, that it ts 
the work of God in the soul. And here is another significant fact 
relating to conversion, that it cannot be produced on a merely 
subjective theory of its nature. Tella drunkard or a profligate that 
all he has to do is to shift his centre of interest from the bestial to the 
spiritual in order to become ‘‘a new man,” and he will readily 
consent, for he knows it already ; but he will add that with the best 
intentions in the world, he finds that he lacks the power to do so. 
It is only when he is at last persuaded that what he has so often 
failed to do in, and for, and by himself, God has done, or will do, 
for, and in him, that he has a gleam of hope; and it is only when 
he whole-heartedly surrenders himself to the Divine redemption 
revealed in the Christian Gospel that he finds the chains of ancient 
habit and the fires of inordinate and depraved desires slackening 
their hold upon him, and discovers himself, sometimes as in the 
twinkling of an eye, completely and finally freed from their tyranny. 
The history of conversion is thus a strong argument for the position 
that ‘‘a direct Divine operation is needed to bring such a moral 
““ change about ’’; the manner of which is as free, and varied, and 
sometimes as incalculable as is the mystery of religion itself. 

We pass to the subject of the Atonement. It is impossible to 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 196 (italics ours). 
TYotd., p. 180. 
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deal adequately in a paragraph with a doctrine so many-sided, 
which has had a history so eventful and varied; but our purpose 
here will be served by throwing out a few suggestive thoughts. 
The main line of cleavage between the various schools of thought 
regarding the Atonement runs, clear and sharp, between those who 
advocate any form of objective, and those who stand for an 
exclusively subjective theory as to the significance of the re- 
demptive sufferings of Christ. All theories affirming a God-ward 
and propitiatory element in the Atonement fall on one side of this 
line; and all those that limit its significance to its effects on the 
human soul fall on the other. The essential question lies here—is 
forgiveness a mere expression of amnesty, in which the offence is 
put aside and tacitly ignored, or is it a moral act which requires a 
readjustment of all the factors in the relationship between God and 
man in order that it may be valid and effective? According to the 
latter view, Atonement is necessitated by the innermost demands of 
the divine holiness and love, without satisfying which forgiveness 
would be an unethical and perilous process of condonation; 
according to the former, God’s forgiveness is possible and actual, 
apart from any vindicating atoning act. Now there can be no doubt 
that the historical theories of the Atonement which have been 
widely operative, have all been of the objective ‘‘ Copernican ”’ 
type, which refuse to limit its significance to its effects on the human 
conscience, but base it broadly and firmly on the ethical necessities 
of the spiritual Universe and of a holy God. That it did not change 
the mind of God, or predispose Him to the thought of pardon, or 
make Him “‘ willing ’’ to do something which previously He would 
not do, is negatived by the fact that the Atonement was His own 
gift and provision; but that it cleared the way, and made pardon 
possible without detriment to the moral interests of the Universe, is 
an idea which, so far from interfering with the majesty of His 
holiness or the sovereignty of His love, supremely reveals and 
vindicates both as the outgoings of His inmost nature in pardoning 
grace to mankind. In the face of a conception so august, the purely 
““ subjective ’’ theories, valuable as they doubtless are within their 
limits, prove thin and futile. 


IV. 


The position with which we started will find a further and final 
illustration if we cast a retrospective glance at the history of 
Christian thought during the last century. We ventured the 
suggestion that during that eventful period the Liberal movement 
in theology was, on the whole, a reaction from the Copernican to 
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the Ptolemaic standpoint—in a word, from Christianity to Judaism. 
May this statement be justified ? ; 

We think it may, and that the point of departure can be clearly 
indicated. It began with the attempted separation between 
Theology and Ontology as cognate sciences, or rather with the 
restriction of Theology to the material found within the region of 
historical religious phenomena. As President Warfield, of Prince- 
town Theological Seminary, expresses it in a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Theology: ‘‘ It was Schleiermacher who gave 
‘‘ this subjective ‘ twist’ to what he still spoke of as ‘ dogmatics.’ 
‘‘ Dogmas were to him no longer authoritative propositions con- 
‘‘cerning God, but ‘conceptions of the states of the Christian 
‘** religious consciousness, set forth in formal statement’; and 
‘‘ dogmatics was to him nothing more than the systematic presenta- 
‘“ tion of the body of such dogmas in vogue at any given church at 
‘“any given time.’’* Schleiermacher here set the fashion for later 
writers, notably for the Ritschlian School of thought. It is 
unquestionable that Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ psychological ’’ method, 
which has been followed more or less closely by most schools of 
theological thought since his day, has proved, within its proper 
limits, most fruitful and inspiring; none the less it is clear that, if 
it is exclusively followed, it shuts us up in a subjectivity from which 
there is no escape. The very basis of theology presupposes the 
reciprocal objectivity of the two parties to the relation which 
constitutes religion—God and man, and it loses its validity as a 
real science if we are shut up to the thoughts and imaginings of 
only one of these parties to a covenant as providing the entire 
material for study. Or, to put it in still another way, Theology 
implies not only a capacity for knowing God, but a reliable 
revelation of His nature and will, constituting His message 
concerning Himself, which it is man’s function to appropriate as 
religion, and to systematise as theology. One of the chief needs 
of the hour is to regain a sense of confidence in the objective reality 
of the Christian revelation and of the validity of the means whereby 
we become possessed of it. When that is done in such a way as to 
command general assent, the present uncertainty that prevails in 
the world of religious thought will give way to a happier faith, a 
surer vision, and an ampler experience of the things of God. 


FE. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


*The American Journal of Theology, April, 1910 (p. 196). 
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SOME STATISTICS. 


| T is difficult to give an exact estimate of the number of children 

in England and Wales under fourteen who are working for 
wages. The recent census returns are manifestly incomplete, as is 
proved by figures contained in the Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education? and by the results of other 
inquiries. While the Census Returns show a total of 146,417} 
boys and girls under fourteen as ‘‘ occupied,’’ the number of 
children under fourteen who have obtained total exemption from 
school attendance at any particular moment is stated to be upwards 
of 211,000. In addition, the number of children under fourteen, 
who at any particular moment have obtained partial exemption 
from school attendance (so-called half-timers), is about 35,000,§ 
making a total of 246,000. An estimate closely coinciding with 
these figures, and based on statistics considered by the Consultative 
Committee on Attendance at Continuation Schools in 1909, is to 
be seen in the very valuable and exhaustive work on Child Labour 
in the United Kingdom, by Mr. Frederic Keeling, which was 
prepared on behalf of the British section of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation. Mr. Keeling finds that 
236,265 children were employed full time or half time in factories 
and workshops, in mines, and in agriculture during 1912. This 
number, however, does not include 240,000 children attending 
school full time, who are employed before and after school hours, 
during Saturdays and frequently on Sundays. It may, therefore, 
be said without exaggeration that nearly half a million children are 
engaged in wage-earning occupations in England and Wales, 
while the grand total for the United Kingdom reaches at least 


5775321-|l 


*From a paper prepared for the Victoria League Imperial Health Conference, 
May, 1914. 

+ Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 1g12 (Cd. 7184, 
1913), PP. 309-10. ; 

+ Census Occupations and Industries (Cd. 7019), 1913. Table 13, p. 2. 

§ Child Labour in the United Kingdom, by Frederic Keeling (P.S. King & Sons, 
Orchard House, Westminster), 1914, pp. XXVlli. and xxix. 

|| Zaza. 
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Although the number of half-timers engaged in occupations in 
England and Wales under the Factory Act is about 37,802, 
the total of those children on whom grants for attendance are 
paid during the year is very much larger. There is a continual 
inflow of new half-timers into the factories, while at all periods 
of the year half-timers reach total exemption age, and become 
full-timers, able to work the ten-hour day of the adult. In 
1911-12 the number of partial exemption scholars (or half-timers), 
for whom grants were claimed, was 70,074, against 71,419 in 
1910-11. In 1912-13 this number had increased to 71,718.* The 
diminution, which had been most marked between 1907-8 and 
1910-11, falling from 84,419 to 71,419, received a check two years 
ago, owing to the activity in the cotton trade. The number of 
children passed by the certifying surgeons has increased by over 
2,000. Any acute shortage of adult labour apparently involves a 
considerable addition in the number of juveniles at work. 

That such a contingency is most undesirable may be gathered 
from a survey of the conditions under which the mill child is 
employed. At twelve years of age, having made five years’ 
attendance on 300 occasions each year, the factory and school claim 
in turn half of the child’s life. In every alternate week throughout 
the year, early rising at five or a little later is obligatory, for the 
day’s work begins at six or half-past. Labour in the mill continues 
until noon or half-past twelve, with an interval of half an hour for 
breakfast—usually tea without milk, and bread and butter taken at 
the loomside. Then there is a rush home for the midday meal, a 
change from the oil-sodden factory clothes into neater garments, 
and then school until half-past four. On alternate weeks, school 
work from nine until twelve occupies the morning, with a hurried 
meal supervening, and frequently a considerable walk to the mill, 
which demands its workers at one or a little later. Labour continues 
without intermission until half-past five or six. Employment on 
Saturday morning for five and a half hours is only permitted on 
alternate weeks, but nevertheless the total number of hours worked 
averages twenty-seven and a half weekly, and this, with the time 
spent in school, which averages an additional thirteen and a half 
hours, makes a total of forty-one hours. In such circumstances, few 
will wonder that educational advance is difficult, and that secondary 
education is closed to the half-timer. It is by no means unusual to 
see children who have been working during the morning asleep at 


* Report of the Board of Education for 1912-13 (Cd. 7341, 1914), p. 82. 

+ Compare Annual Report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 1912 (Cd. 6852), p. 244, 
with Report, 1911 (Cd. 6239), p. 293. 

~ Elementary Education Act, 1899. 
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their desks in the afternoon. Little mental effort can be expected 
from boys and girls who have already spent five and a half hours 
doffing bobbins at high speed, carrying loads of them from loom 
to loom, or watching the ever-moving machinery in order to catch 
up loose threads and piece them together. The employers them- 
selves agree that the work is done under high pressure, for the 
quicker the worker the better the pay. But speeding-up is often 
carried out at too high a cost, and the statistics of accidents in mills 
prove that the child and young person are more liable to these risks 
than the adult. In the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Accidents, 1911,* it was shown that the rates for children per 10,000 
was eighty-one for males, and twenty-eight for females, against 
10g for adult males, and thirty for adult females. It must be 
remembered, however, that children only work half the time cf 
adults. The accidents to half-timers were 255 in 1911, and 217 
in 1912, against 131 in 1904. 

That there are no advantages in half-time as a method of training 
may be gathered from the Report on Boy Labourt by Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, prepared by him for the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws. ‘‘ The old contention,’’ says Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ that the 
““manipulative skill required compelled the employment of 
“children of twelve because after that age their fingers lose 


‘““ suppleness is not now heard so frequently. . . . The ‘little 
**“ piecer ’ does odd jobs about the mills far more than he ‘ pieces.’ 
““ Much of his work could be better done by machinery. . . .{ 


““ The evidence seems conclusive that in the ‘ woollen’ centres the 
“bulk of the boys have to leave the mills between sixteen and 
‘“twenty for some other work. . . . ’’§ ‘* The majority of 
‘““boys,’’ says the Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on 
Partial Exemption, ‘‘do not get permanent employment in the 
“trade at all. Doffing or piecing is no apprenticeship to them, 
“because they do not continue in the trade. Between fifteen and 
‘eighteen years the greater part of the boys leave the trade, having 
“lost an important part of their schooling, having acquired some 
‘“preliminary knowledge of a trade which cannot find them 
‘“employment, and are cast upon a labour market in a district 
‘“ which is peculiarly deficient in well-paid male occupations.’”|| 

It may be well to note that during 1912-13 Bradford, the centre of 
the woollen trade, had 8,509 half-timers on whose attendances grant 
was paid, while the total number for the rest of England, outside 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, was only 11,025. Huddersfield, how- 

* Cd. 5535, P- + Cd. 4632, 1900. 


t{ Report on Boy. Labour, PD. 29. § p. 30. 
|| Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on Partial Exemption (Cd. 4791), 


1909, Pp. 10-11. 
{| Report of the Board of Education, 1912-13 (Cd. 7341, rgr4), p. 82. 
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ever, a neighbouring city to Bradford, swept all half-time away in 
igo1.* The number of half-timers for the whole of Scotland for 
1912 was only fifty-eight,+ and these are only found in Dundee. 
Yet twenty years ago the system was in full operation in that 
industrial town, just as is the case now in certain districts in the 
North of England. Few, therefore, will be found to disagree with 
the conclusions of the Inter-departmental Committee that they felt 
‘“ compelled to doubt whether there is anything in the processes of 
‘‘cotton and worsted spinning which differentiates them so 
‘‘completely from other industries as to make it essential to have 
““ children at twelve to commence labour.’ 


II.—ScHooL, CHILDREN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 


The second large class of juvenile workers comprises those 
children, not yet exempt from school, who, while attending the 
twenty-seven and a half hours of the school session, nevertheless 
are engaged in occupations both before and after school hours. 
The labour of these unfortunate children was forced upon public 
notice by Mrs. F. G. Hogg in 1897 in an article contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, containing the results of an investigation 
undertaken by the Women’s Industrial Council. Sir John Gorst, 
the Minister of Education, was approached on the matter, a 
Parliamentary Return was asked for, which, though manifestly 
incomplete, showed the existence of 146,000 children working for 
wages, many of them for thirty, forty, and fifty hours weekly. An 
Inter-departmental Committee was appointed, which reported in 
favour of regulation and restriction, and the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, was the legislative result of that Report. 
This measure gives power to County and County Borough 
Councils, to Municipal Corporations with inore than 10,000, and 
to Urban District Councils with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
(1901 Census)§ to make by-laws :— 

(1) *‘ Prescribing for all children, or for boys and girls 
separately, and with respect to all occupations or to any specified 
occupation, 

(a) The age below which employment is illegal, and 

(b) The hours between which such employment is illegal, and 

(c) The number of daily and weekly hours beyond which 
employment is illegal ; 

(2) Prohibiting absolutely or permitting, subject to conditions, 
the employment of children in any specified occupation.’’|| 


* Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on Partial Exemption (Cd. 4791, 
1909), Pp. I. 

+ Annual Report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 1912, p. 244. 

+ Report on Partial Exemption, p. 11. 

§ Employment of Children Act, 1903, Section 13. 

|| 7o7d., Section 1. 
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The Act also enables local authorities to prohibit or to regulate 
street trading,* prevents the employment of any child (defined in the 
Act as a person under the age of fourteen) between the hours of 
nine at night and six in the morning, forbids the employment of a 
child under eleven years in street trading, prohibits weight carrying 
of a character likely to cause injury to a child, or any occupation 
likely to be injurious to life, limb, health, or education.+ 

Unfortunately, the permissive character of the Act has greatly 
diminished its usefulness. In many instances it has remained a 
dead letter, for little incentive has been furnished by the Home 
Office. No grants in aid were forthcoming for the administration 
of the measure, and local authorities were therefore unwilling to 
incur additional expenditure. Furthermore, the Watch Com- 
mittees, and not the Education Committees, have frequently 
assumed responsibility for the work, and they have often limited 
their efforts to the framing of regulations dealing with street 
trading alone. That local authorities are often supine may be 
judged from the fact that outside London only nine out of sixty- 
two administrative counties, thirty-six out of seventy-eight county 
boroughs, thirty-two out of 138 municipal boroughs, and nineteen 
out of forty-nine urban districts possessing powers under the Act 
had framed by-laws for general employment up to the end of 1913, 
making a total of only ninety-eight out of 329 authorities who had 
taken action, or less than one-third.t As regards street trading, 
131 out of 329 authorities have framed regulations.§ 

In spite of the difficulties of propaganda and investigation, 
evidence has accumulated during the past eleven years which shows 
conclusively the need for further regulation and _ restriction. 
Although, perhaps, the problem is not quite so acute as it was when 
the Employment of Children Act came into force in 1903, informa- 
tion is nevertheless available which proves that among the five main 
divisions of child workers, street traders, shop and messenger 
workers, home workers, children engaged in agricultural opera- 
tions, and children employed in places of theatrical entertainment, 
long hours of labour with the consequent injury to health, and 
exposure to undesirable conditions of employment, are still very 
widespread, though some of the more progressive local authorities 
such as London, Liverpool, Leeds, and certain other large cities 
are endeavouring to cope with the problem with a considerable 
measure of success. 

Street Trading.—The recognition of this form of occupation by 
children as a fruitful cause of crime and eventual unemployment, 
resulted in the appointment in 1910 of a Departmental Committec 


* Employment of Children Act, 1¢03, Section 2. + 7d¢d., Section 3. 
+ Child Labour in the United Kingdom, p. 31. SLO de Dol 32s 
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on the Employment of Children Act. Reports of Chief Constables 
of Police, of Governors of His Majesty’s prisons, the evidence 
submitted to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws had all 
urged the necessity for more drastic regulation. Witnesses before 
the Inter-departmental Committee reiterated these views, and 
emphasised the moral dangers involved. The evidence submitted 
led the majority of the Committee to recommend “‘ the complete 
‘‘ statutory prohibition of street trading for boys up to seventeen, 
‘‘and for girls up to eighteen or even twenty-one.’’* 

The evil effects of this form of employment cannot be better 
summarised than in the words of the Report for 1913 of the Chief 
Constable of Sheffield on the police establishment of that city, 
which has just been issued:t ‘‘ Street trading by children is 
‘pernicious to a degree; it affords every opportunity for the 
‘commencement of a criminal career, and tends to lead them to 
‘‘ habits of begging, gambling, and sleeping out, and, of course, 
‘‘interferes with their education. It is to be regretted that local 
‘‘ authorities are not given greater discretionary powers in licensing 
‘‘children. At present only certain restrictions are permissible. 
‘“, . . Parental supervision of child traders is impossible, and 
‘“thus opportunity is given to children of tender age to associate 
‘with criminals, loungers, and others who take every advantage of 
““sponging upon or otherwise demoralising those whose thoughts 
‘“‘and actions are so easily contaminated.”’ 

Errand Work.—The largest number of children engaged in 
labour out of school hours are employed in or about shops. While 
the Parliamentary White Paper of 1898 showed that about 12 per 
cent. of occupied school children were street traders, shops and 
errand running employed nearly 55 per cent. of those returned on 
the schedules. The work is less pernicious than street trading, but 
where no by-laws have been made and the Employment of Children 
Act is not enforced, it often entails early morning rounds with milk 
from 4.30 a.m. or 5 a.m. until school, midday work with scant time 
for dinner, and employment from 5 p.m. until 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night, while many children work twelve and even fourteen hours on 
Saturdays, and the whole of Sunday morning. Shop and errand 
running also frequently involve the carrying of heavy baskets and 
exposure to all kinds of weather. When the Act is enforced, 
employment seldom begins before half-past six in the morning, 
dinner-hour occupations are usually forbidden, and the limit at 
night is 8 or 8.30. Saturday work is supposed not to extend beyond 
eight hours, or Sunday morning employment beyond three. 


* Report of the eRe Committee on the Employment of Children Act, 
1903 (Cd. 5220, 1910), p. 
+ Report on the Police Retablishiment for 1913; City of Sheffield, 1914, p. 22. 
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Medical inspection, however, is gradually revealing the fact 
“that a large number of children are suffering by reason of 
“the addition of excessive and unsuitable employment to their 
‘attendance at school.’’* Dr. Brown, who began investigations 
in Surrey in 1911, continued them during 1912. He found 
“that the figures for height and weight give much the same 
“result as in 1911, and thus supply additional emphasis to some of 
“‘the conclusions arrived at, one of which was that the average 
‘increase in height and weight of those who go to work is below 
“that of those who do not. The difference is especially marked in 
“‘the cases of paper and milk boys.’’+ Dr. Brown discovered 
further that one of the chief causes in the difference of physique was 
want of sleep. Of the milk boys 369 per cent. secured between 
_ eight and nine hours’ sleep, 50 per cent. between nine and ten 
hours, and 13° per cent. between ten and eleven hours’ sleep. None 
had more. Of those not employed 56°5 per cent. had between ten 
and eleven hours of sleep, and 14'5 per cent. between eleven and 
twelve hours.t 

A recent inquiry made by the Central Care Committee of the 
Birmingham Education Committee (including information secured 
in December, 1913) showed that 9,131 children in the upper 
departments of the elementary schools in that city were employed, 
6,157 boys and 2,974 girls. Of these 5,748 were engaged in errand 
work, 4,392 of them between twenty and seventy hours per week! 
Owing to non-enforcement of the Act, cases were found such as 
that of a boy of nine working every night until 11 p.m. in a fried 
fish shop, and for fifty-six hours weekly; of a lad of thirteen in a 
grocer’s shop engaged forty and a-half hours, which included a 
fifteen-hour day on Saturday, from 8 a.m. until 11.30 p.m.; and of 
two boys working at a fruiterer’s for fifteen or sixteen hours on 
Saturdays.§ A child of ten was found with nine parcels, which he 
was unable to carry further on account of their bulk and weight. 

Home Workers.—Difficulties of investigation render estimates 
of the numbers engaged in home industries almost impossible to 
obtain. Considerable light was thrown on the conditions of the. 
child workers among the hook and eye card sewers of Birmingham 
and the lace workers of Nottingham in the Factory and Workshops 
Report for 1906, and in the Report of the Select Committee on 


* Annual Report for 1912 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
(Cd. 7184, 1913), p. 316. 

+ lbid., pp. 317-18. 

tJdid., p. 318. ; 

§ The Birmingham Post of May 8th, 1914, contains an account of the attempted 
suicide of a boy of twelve who had broken down through the pressure of out-of-school 
labour. He was engaged at a barber’s from 6 until 9 p.m. every evening except 
Thursdays, and for 124 hours on Saturdays. 

|| City of Birmingham Education Committee. “Report of Central Care Committee 
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Home Work, 1907. Children of six years’ old were found at work 
by Miss Squire, one of the lady factory inspectors. ‘‘ We have 
‘‘found them at six years of age employed several times, and a 
‘‘ child of eight, a child of nine, and a child of twelve have been 
‘‘found earning several shillings a week.’’* - In London home 
workers may be discovered among the children attending a few 
schools situated in the districts of Shoreditch and Bethnal Green, 
whose parents are engaged in box-making, trouser finishing, and 
bodice bone casing. The operation of the Trade Board Act of 1909 
is likely to effect a considerable diminution in the number of chil- 
dren employed in the lace finishing, box-making, and clothing 
industries. 

Children Engaged in Agriculture.—No recent statistics of the 
total number of children employed in this occupation are available. 
The estimate of the Inter-departmental Committee of 1901 was 
50,000, including those children working as fruit and hop pickers. 
An inquiry initiated by the Home Office in 1913 into the employ- 
ment and hours of labour of school children in Devonshire throws 
considerable light on the conditions under which boys and girls 
labour in rural districts. It was found that in North Devon boys 
are boarded out with farmers to work for their board, while in South 
Devon children living in the surrounding cottages help at 
neighbouring farms in return for their meals. They drive the 
cattle to and from pasture, feed caives and pigs, scrape mangolds, 
rear the chickens, milk the cows, clean out cow-houses, and look 
after the horses. A typical case is cited of a boy aged twelve, who 
had to milk six cows before coming to school, and to clean out many 
of the stalls. Dr. Adkins, the County Medical Officer, found 
various physical defects among the children thus employed, 42 
per cent. of them being below normal height when they left school. 

Children engaged in theatrical entertainments cannot be 
employed under the age of ten years. Between ten and fourteen a 
licence must be granted by a magistrate if they are required on the 
stage after nine o’clock in the evening. The renewal of such 
licence is required in each place of employment. The conditions 
vary considerably, but a good deal of overstrain is occasioned when 
children are employed both in matinées and in evening per- 
formances. Many instances are to be found during the winter 
season in London, in which children attend school in the morning 
until noon, then perform from two until five, attend school from 
half-past five until seven at a non-provided school in Soho, and go 
on the stage again in the evening. The custom of two performances 


* Home Work, Report of the Select Committee, 1907 (Cd. 218), pp. 25 and 56. 
+ Report on the By-law made by the Devon County Council (Cd. 6988), 1913, p. 7. 
t Report for 1912 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, p. 312. 
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nightly at many music-halls must entail great strain on young 
artists. The action taken by magistrates varies considerably, but 
many are endeavouring to prohibit work after ten o’clock at night. 
Some idea of the number of licences granted in the larger cities may 
be gathered from figures quoted by Mr. Keeling. In London, 
during 1909-10, 322 licences were granted, an increase of sixty-five 
on the number granted in 1906-7. Figures are not available for 
1910-13. In Manchester, 262 licences were granted in 1911, and 
257 in 1912.” 

Proposals for Reform.—It will have been seen that much remains 
to be done to secure an effective enforcement of the present Act 
governing the employment of school children, and as has been 
already pointed out, the permissive nature of the measure has led 
many local authorities to allow its provisions to remain a dead letter. 
Nevertheless, Judicial Statistics for 1912 (Cd. 7282, 1914)+ show that 
in 1,748 cases, proceedings were taken under the Employment of 
Children Act, the largest number of offences dealt with under the 
heading of labour legislation. Useful by-laws, which are carefully 
administered, have been framed by London and by some of the 
county boroughs. In London no boy under fourteen and no girl 
under sixteen may trade in the streets. The enforcement of this 
regulation swept 10,046 boys and 785 girls from the streets of 
London in 1911, with little protest from parents or children. No 
children under fourteen may be employed in barber shops or 
in laundries. No child may work before 6.30 in the morning. 
Employment in the dinner hour is prohibited. No child may 
be engaged for more than three hours in the evening, or for 
more than eight hours on Saturday. Employment in one week 
may not extend beyond twenty hours. During 1911-12, 14,966 
cautionary notices were issued, 226 summonses taken out, and 201 
convictions obtained for illegal employment. The work is carried 
out by the School Attendance Officers under the direction of the 
Education Committee.f 

Legislative Proposals.—During the past five years considerable 
efforts have been made by the Half-time Council, the Committee on 
Wage-Earning Children, and other organisations to secure an 
amendment of the existing law. A Bill, entitled Children 
(Employment and School Attendance) Bill,§ has been introduced 
into the House of Commons this session by the Hon. R. D. Denman 
and has successfully weathered the Committee stage. This measure, 


*Child Labour in the United Kingdom, p. 268. Tee RS. 

tChapter XLII. of the Annual Report of the London County Council, 1912, 
Accommodation and Attendance in Elementary Schools, p. 19 (issued December, 
1913). 

§ Bill. 190 (Wyman & Sons, 19, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.). 
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as amended in Committee, prevents the exemption from.school 
attendance of children under thirteen years of age, and enables local 
authorities to allow exemption only on condition that continuation 
classes are attended. The Bill gives to local education authorities 
optional powers to extend the school-leaving age to fifteen, and to 
make employment by-laws for children up to sixteen, instead of 
fourteen, as at present. 

The measure abolishes the half-time system after 1916. It also 
prohibits all street trading by boys under seventeen, and girls under 
eighteen years of age, unless in the case of boys over fifteen a 
licence to trade is conferred by the education authority. Local 
authorities may make special by-laws allowing young people over 
fourteen to trade with their parents. An important provision is 
the transfer to the Board of Education of the duty of approving by- 
laws hitherto performed by the Home Office.* Consequently, 
powers under the Bill will be administered by the local education 
authorities, and not by Watch Committees, while the licensing of 
stage children is placed in their hands, instead of being in charge 
of the magistrates. The definition of a child is ‘‘a child between 
‘“ the age of five and sixteen years, not fourteen as heretofore. 

It will be seen that the proposals mark a great step in advance, 
though they do not render the framing of by-laws incumbent on 
all local authorities. However, the proposed grant in aid of £7,500 
contained in the new Budget will doubtless act as a stimulus to 
effective action. Furthermore, if the measure passes in its present 
form, it is felt that the concentration of effort induced by placing 
the enforcement of the law in the hands of the central and local 
education administration of the country will begin a new era in the 
development of child labour regulation. The admirable record of 
work done under the auspices of the Board of Education, both in 
regard to medical care and the Choice of Employment Act, renders 
the future full of hope to all those who care for the welfare of the 
nation’s youth. 


N. ADLER. 


* Clause 11. 


ray wee, 3 


THE MORAL PROTECTION OFTHE YOUNG 


N April 29th of this year the Bishop of London introduced into 
the House of Lords a Bill which has long been wanted by 
those who know the many difficulties and snares to which young 
people are exposed, in our cities principally, but also in the rural 
districts. The objects of the Bill are (1) to raise the age of protection 
of young people of both sexes against indecent assault up to the 
age of sixteen. It is now fixed at thirteen, and it is often difficult to 
get a conviction even at that. (2) The second demand is to raise the 
age of protection of girls against all unlawful intercourse from 
sixteen to eighteen. This is no new demand. In 1885, when there 
were drastic amendments made in the criminal law, the age of 
protection was raised from thirteen to sixteen. Before 1885 a child 
over thirteen could consent to her own ruin. She was often found 
on the streets, and hanging about the doors of theatres, ready to 
sell herself, quite ignorant of the terrible consequences. The new 
law stopped all that. There was a deep rush of anger and indigna- 
tion as people learned that wealthy men could buy children for their 
own evil purposes, and no law could punish them. When that Bill 
came into the House of Lords it was strongly urged that the age 
should be raised from thirteen to eighteen. But the House of 
Commons refused. That was twenty-nine years ago. During these 
years it has become increasingly clear that legal protection must go 
farther. Some would like the age to be raised to twenty-one. If a 
girl has property she is protected to that age. But we know 
how the habit of mind prevails which estimates a person of 
property as of much more value than a person who has only her 
character to be protected; so as a matter of compromise the age 
asked for is eighteen. I would here mention that in most of our 
Colonies the ‘‘ age of protection ’’ is already raised to eighteen. 
So the daughter countries lead the way and their experience, as 
far as it goes, may well re-assure the mother country as to the need 
of action. 

There are some who ask why any change should be made. They 
forget how foolish and irresponsible many of themselves were at 
sixteen. In some ways girls, and boys too for that matter, seem 
more exposed to temptation than they were fifty or sixty years ago. 
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With the early industrial independence causing relaxation of home 
discipline, with the widespread demand for amusement, for exciting 
and demoralising literature, with the absence of early teaching and 
warning of the increasing temptations of our complicated modern 
life, we need more, not less protection than in the old days. How 
many young boys, and even girls, come to our large towns and 
live in lodgings with no one to warn or control them! They want 
fun and frolic, and the strong impulses of youth stir them. They 
perhaps mean no harm at first, but thoughts of mischief are sug- 
gested to the only too easily persuaded ear by those who think it 
rather manly to boast of their conquest over this girl or that. Then 
comes the downfall, and to the girl at least life can never be the 
same again. The new law will be a warning and deterrent to the 
youth of both sexes. But in pleading for the greater protection 
of girls we must remember that in most cases the man is older, 
stronger, has more money and more knowledge of the world than 
the average girl. Also we must remember that the very low wages 
of many shop girls, restaurant girls, and girls in factories and 
workshops, make it hard to withstand offers that for the moment 
represent an increase of all those material things which add so 
much to the pleasure of life. No doubt there are, here and there, 
girls who are the tempters, and we would, therefore, suggest that 
when the Bill comes to Report stage a clause should be added so 
that boys also, up to eighteen, should be protected. 

The manner of the protection would have to be carefully thought 
out, but it is being frequently asked for at gatherings of women 
held up and down the country. 

There is a clause in the Act of 1885 which has seriously weakened 
its working. A man is allowed to plead that he had reasonable cause 
to suppose that the girl was over the aye of protection. It is 
proposed in the Bishop of London’s Bill that this clause should be 
repealed. The Bill also urges that the time within which proceed- 
ings can be taken against those who injure girls under age shall 
be lengthened to twelve months. It is at present limited to six 
months in the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act of 1904. 

A good deal has been said about the danger of blackmail. Those 
of us who remember the agitation in 1885 know that the same fears 
were expressed then if the age were raised above thirteen. But the 
manhood of our country would not be daunted from doing justice 
by such fears, and we believe there will be the same determination 
now. One cannot say that such a thing would never happen, but 
I find on inquiry that the cases appear to be rare. And in the few 
cases where it may happen the innocent man will generally be able 
to protect himself under the law, and the charge will break down. 
When one hears this fear frequently expressed and used as an 
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argument against doing anything to protect the thousands of im- 
mature, ignorant, and perhaps wilful girls who are drawn into evil, 
lest one man should suffer from a false charge, one wonders whether 
the other side has been realised. Most of those who have come in 
touch with girls whom they have found in our lying-in wards, 
know of cases where the girl cannot be persuaded to give the name 
of the father of her child when it is proposed to sue him for part 
maintenance. Sometimes it is from fear of what he will do to 
her if she ‘‘ splits upon’’ him. As often as not it is sentiment. 

I know of a girl at this moment with a delicate babe of four 
months’ in her arms, the one hope and joy of her broken life. 
She had ‘‘ walked out’’ with the man on and off since she was 
sixteen. Now he has forsaken her, and when urged to give his 
name and address so that steps may be taken to make him pay, she 
weeps and says, ‘* Nothing will make me ask him to do anything ; 
““he doesn’t care. All I want is to work for my baby, and to keep 
‘it with me.” 

And we know the terror in which girls often live dragged down 
to one foulness after another by the man from whom they find it 
impossible to dissociate themselves. They have lost all power of 
will, all courage, and they feel there is no hope of a new life for 
them; so they go from one keeper to another, from one vileness 
to another during their short ‘“‘ gay’’ life, till disease or death 
claims them. The evidence of experienced workers is that girls 
who are corrupted very young by the time they are twenty become 
hardened beyond redemption, at any rate to our human view. Are 
any measures too strong against the man who is the first corrupter ? 

Two years ago a girl of sixteen was induced by a man to become 
his mistress. She remained with him three months. Then he 
threw her off, and she has lived as such girls do. She has just 
died of syphilis and pneumonia. 

A girl of sixteen in a rash moment ran away from home. She 
thought she could have a delightful life on the stage. She went 
with a travelling company. Eventually she had to be sent to the 
*“Lock’’ Hospital. Happily for her there were those ready to 
help, and she, completely disillusioned, has gladly availed herself 
of such help; but those cases are few. 

A rescue worker states that within the last year or so out of 103 
cases with which she has come in contact, over 90 were under 
eighteen. 

One thing we would urge in conjunction with the passing of the 
law, though not part of it, and that is the appointment of 
authorised women in the Police Force whose task shall be to warn, 
to watch, to advise, to prevent, to question, if need be even to arrest 
those who persist in outraging law; but, under all circumstances, 
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to follow them up so that even if control be necessary the police- 
woman shall be looked upon as the friend, not the enemy. 

With regard to lengthening the time to twelve months during 
which evidence against a man can be brought, an illustration will 
suffice. Some months ago, in one of our workhouses, a girl of 
sixteen had a child. She had told nobody, until her condition had 
revealed itself, of what had happened. It was then too late to take 
action. A girl at that age is not likely to say a word. She does 
not even know always what may be the consequences of her folly. 
Ought we not to insist that as children go out into the world care- 
fully prepared sex-instruction shall be given individually and 
privately to both boys and girls by those trained for the purpose 
scientifically and morally. The equal standard of morality for both 
sexes must be insisted upon, and the connection between a pure 
youth and an ultimate happy marriage would awaken in many 
minds a new ideal and evoke an instinct which would be a protection 
against the gross suggestions too often made in the presence of 
quite young people. The impulses and forces of life would no 
longer be regarded as subject for low jokes, but would be understood 
and regarded as of God-given value. Later on the sacredness and 
poetry of love would be realised by them as the most beautiful, the 
most glorious enrichment of our life here in its passage to that 
further life where Love is eternal. 


Mary H. L. BuNTING. 
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THE HOME SECRETARY’S CRIMINAL 
ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


UDGING from the reception it received in the House of 
Commons, and from the support given it by all shades of 
politicians, Mr. McKenna’s Bill dealing with criminal administra- 
tion will have a triumphal passage through the House. Introduced 
but recently it has already passed, not only its second reading, but 
also through Committee; it will therefore shortly come before the 
House for final revision and approval. Before that final approval 
is given, I would like respectfully to ask the Home Secretary, and 
all members of the House of Commons, to consider seriously the 
following suggestions, which in my judgment will greatly improve 
the Bill, and make it perhaps the greatest penal reform of our day. 
It is no secret that Mr. McKenna inherited this Bill from his 
predecessor at the Home Office, Mr. Winston Churchill, whose 
removal to the Admiralty effectually prevented him from intro- 
ducing a Bill for which, I know, he felt more than a passing 
sympathy. In the early part of July, 1910, I had the privilege of a 
personal interview with Mr. Churchill when I laid before him 
certain particulars regarding penal administration. His indigna- 
tion was aroused, his sympathy was secured, and he expressed his 
determination to end the “‘ disgraceful ’’—and, I am afraid, he used 
a much stronger word—state of things. In that frame of mind Mr. 
Churchill drafted his Bill, a Bill that was to end the instant 
committal to prison of persons fined in Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction who had not sufficient money at the time to pay their 
fines. 

Instant committal for decent people in lieu of payment of fine 
was to cease. People who had committed minor offences were no 
longer to be promptly imprisoned because they were poor—in a 
word, poverty was no longer to be a crime that merited instant 
imprisonment. ‘‘I will give a statutory right to every minor 
“* offender who has been fined toa period of grace before committal 
“to prison, when the offender has a settled home or can give 
“security ; I will also provide for offenders under twenty-one years 
“‘ of age paying fines by instalments.’’ That Mr. Churchill meant 
what he said is beyond question, for in a speech delivered on July 
20th, 1910, he said: ‘‘I hope it may be possible in the autumn 
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‘session to pass a short’ Act, the main principle of which will be 
‘to secure for everyone who commits a minor offence a short time 
‘“ to pay any fine that may be inflicted on him.” 

Let us see what it was that aroused Mr. Churchill’s anger and 
determination. It is an evil that every Home Secretary of recent 
years has protested against, an evil that the Prison Commissioners 
have in their annual reports for the last ten years exposed and 
protested against, an evil that the Governors and Chaplains of all 
our local prisons have year by year protested against in vain. 
Remonstrances to the Home Office from Prison Visiting Justices 
in various parts of the country exposing the evil, and complaining 
about the action of magistrates, have been numerous. Letters from 
every Home Secretary, from Mr. Mathews to Mr. McKenna 
inclusive, to all the magistrates in the country, begging—nay, 
almost imploring them to abate the evil, were numerous enough in 
all conscience. 

Ali Magistrates, Stipendiaries, and Justices of the Peace alike 
possess powers that enable them, if they are so minded, to allow 
every minor offender who has been fined, a period of time wherein 
he may raise the money to pay that fine. Generally that power has 
not been utilised; and though during the last four years, since Mr. 
Churchill’s pronouncement, there has been some improvement, the 
bad old law, the simple and expeditious plan, ‘“‘ your money or 
‘“‘ your body,’’ has been the rule. The stupendous dimensions of 
this evil will at once be realised when I say that in England and 
Wales alone during the ten years ending 1910, 958,875 were 
imprisoned because they could not forthwith pay their fines. 
Nearly a million, in ten years, in England and Wales alone !—-more 
than one-half of the total number of persons imprisoned from every 
cause. Since 1910 the evil has diminished somewhat, but even now 
more than one-half of the total number of prisoners are prisoners 
because they happen to be poor, not because they are criminals. 
In 1911, 84,885 were imprisoned because they were unable to pay; 
while in 1912, the last year for which figures are obtainable, 82,000 
out of a total of 160,000 prisoners were committed in default for the 
same reason. 

The folly and injustice of this prompt imprisonment must be 
evident to any sane person, but it is made more apparent from the 
last report issued by the Prison Commissioners, which tells us that 
““more than 12,000 persons paid, or partly paid, their fines after 
“reception into prison.’’ Do not let this statement lead anyone to 
infer that 12,000 persons were so stupid that they refused to pay at 
the police courts, and afterwards, when in prison, produced the 
amount of money required. Not so! it means that the friends of 
12,000 prisoners provided the money and went to the various 
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prisons, and paid pro rata the fines of their friends according to the 
time they had been in prison. It furnishes also an unmistakable 
proof that 12,000 persons were foolishly and unnecessarily thrust 
into prison, and it gives us the right and power to assume that many 
thousands of the remaining prisoners could and would have paid 
their fines had a little time been allowed for the purpose. This 
prompt imprisonment is so silly that it borders on the grotesque, 
and makes one wonder how it has developed in a country that boasts 
of its common-sense. 

Let us look at it! Every year, in England and Wales alone, 
somewhere between 80,000 and 100,000 persons who have com- 
mitted minor offences are put in prison because they do not have 
upon their person small sums of money from three shillings 
upwards. The law has rightly decided that their misdeeds are not 
worthy of bonds, but as their wrong-doing is inconvenient to the 
community, and, moreover, puts the community to some expense, 
the payment of a little money, it is considered, will put the matter 
right. It must, too, be borne in mind that the very purpose tor 
which the fine system was established was for the purpose of 
securing a financial recompense. ‘‘ It’s your money we want,’’ is 
the thought that lies at the root. But Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, disdaining to take any trouble to secure the financial 
recompense, have, as I say, acted upon the principle that not cash, 
but the living, sentient body was the thing to be secured. And they 
secured the body far more effectually than they imagined, and in 
greater numbers than were ever dreamt of. 

I must not pause here to show the great financial burdens that 
this procedure has imposed upon the State; minus the fines and plus 
the bodies must be—cannot fail to be—an expensive matter. But I 
confess myself troubled over a much more important matter, for I 
have seen only too often the demoralising effects of this system upon 
the youthful poor. In July, 1913, Mr. McKenna, in reply to a 
question put to him in the House of Commons, stated that during 
1912, 853 persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years 
were committed to London prisons in default of payment, many of 
them for a few days only. During 1911, 10,380 youths under 
twenty-one years were sent to prison for terms varying from three 
days to one month, of whom more than 3,000 were imprisoned for 
breaches of bye-laws and other non-criminal offences. They had 
not been able to pay their fines. 

Most of the offences punishable by fines cannot be considered 
criminal, and this is particularly true with regard to youthful 
offenders. Disorderly conduct, pitch and toss, kicking a football 
in the streets, bathing in a malodorous canal, riding without a light 
—all these small things, and hundreds of others equally small, 
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bring thoughtless and boisterous lads into the hands of the police, 
and, with shame I say it, make them acquainted with prison. So 
notorious has this evil become that some prison chaplains spend 
their own money, and others have funds placed in their hands, for 
the purpose of paying boys’ fines as soon as they enter prison before 
a too intimate acquaintance has been made with it. A Visiting 
Justice of my acquaintance has spent a large amount of money for 
the same purpose, and put himself to considerable trouble in 
visiting the homes and employers of the boys. Incidentally, too, I 
say that he has never failed to send particulars of each case to the 
Home Office. From all this it will be seen that a strange state of 
things exists. For while, on the one hand, a number of State 
servants are busily engaged in sending minor offenders to prison 
in default of payment of fines, other State servants are engaged in 
releasing those offenders from prison by providing money for 
paying their fines. 

But the absurdity of such a position is not its worst feature, for 
I much question whether any other single cause among the 
multiplicity of causes that lead to imprisonment is so prolific in 
producing prisoners as this prompt committal to prison in default 
of payment. Certain am I that hundreds of men who are now prison 
habitués owe their present position to an unnecessary committal to 
prison for a non-criminal offence. If some genius had desired to 
discover or invent a plan for producing a large and permanent 
prison population, he could not have hit upon a more admirable 
scheme than that of prompt committal to prison of minor offenders 
who happen to be short of ready money. There is unstinted scope 
in this direction, and the results can be guaranteed. With adult 
offenders the case is bad enough, for 1os. or seven days to a married 
man may mean the loss of character, employment, and home, but 
even the State does not get its 1os., but has to spend another 
pound. With youths the matter is much worse, for five days means 
the loss of character and employment, and also the loss of all fear 
of imprisonment. Let a boy but once serve a short term in prison, 
he fears it no longer; he knows the worst, he despises it. Fear of 
the unknown is a factor in the lives of most people, but in the lives 
of the ignorant poor it plays an important part. The easy way in 
which the poor have been made familiar with prison has not only 
taken away the fear of prison, but also taken away the disgrace of 
imprisonment. 

Employers and superior people may still look upon imprisonment 
as a blot upon character, but with the poor it is far different, for 
imprisonment has so long been considered the one punishment fit 
for the poor, the one corrective for all their delinquencies, and very 
often the panacea for their grievances that the feeling of disgrace 
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formerly attached to it has largely disappeared. Moreover, 
imprisonment may be for anything between kicking a football, 
hawking without a licence, and murder. A wise nation that con- 
sidered the well-being of its youthful poor would make prison the 
last resource of the law, not the first, when dealing with their 
delinquencies. 

In another respect our penal administrators have been {frequently 
in the wrong, for they have dealt with thousands of young rogues 
who had been designedly dishonest under the First Offenders’ Act, 
or under the Probation Act, when of course nothing happened to 
them, whilst they consigned thoughtlessly to prison youths who 
stood before them under charges not in the least connected with 
the moral law. In a word, the exuberance, thoughtlessness, or 
carelessness of youth is treated more severely than downright and 
unblushing dishonesty. So prison has become familiar to the poor, 
and not unpleasantly familiar either; the food given in prison is 
quite as good as that to which many of the poor are accustomed ; 
the housing and sleeping accommodation are infinitely better. 
The work in prison is by no means hard or exhausting, they are 
kindly treated in prison—what does it matter if they get back to 
prison? And back they go as certain as daylight, for short periods 
of imprisonment neither deter, punish, nor inspire: they only 
familiarise. Adolescence changes very quickly to early manhood, 
mid-life and age come on apace, and the Prison Commissioners are 
not backward in telling us that ‘‘ short sentences served in youth 
‘“form the most important recruiting factor for the ranks of the 
‘“ adult criminal.’’ Surely it is high time that this bad system was 
stopped, and stopped for ever. 

Mr. Churchill promised to do much and excited the hopes of penal 
reformers. If four years ago he had fulfilled his promise and given 
a statutory right to all offenders fined in Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction to a period of grace before committal, he would during 
the years that have elapsed have prevented 100,000 people, young 
and old, from entering prison. That is, he would have reduced our 
prison population by 25,000 a year, with the certainty of a con- 
tinuous diminution in the number of our habitual prisoners. The 
opportunity now falls to Mr. McKenna! Does his Bill answer to the 
requirements? Does it fulfil the hopes excited by Mr. Churchill? 
I am afraid that both questions must be answered in the negative. 
Why? Ianswer it at once. Because it does not give the Statutory 
right that was promised, the right that is so sorely needed if the 
evil is to be abolished. 

Clause 1 runs as follows :— 


‘* A warrant committing a person to prison for non-payment 
of a sum adjudged to be paid by a conviction of a Court of Summary 
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Jurisdiction shall not be issued forthwith unless the Court which 
passed the sentence is satisfied that he is possessed of sufficient 
means to enable him to pay the sum forthwith, or, unless, upon 
being asked by the Court whether he desires that time should be 
allowed for payment, he does not express any such desire that time 
should be allowed for payment, or fails to satisfy the Court that he 
has a fixed abode within its Jurisdiction, or unless the Court for 
any other reason expressly directs that no time shall be allowed.”’ 


There is doubtless some value in this clause, but there is little 
life and vigour in it. There is nothing mandatory about it, for it 
leaves a Court of Summary Jurisdiction with optional power either 
to commit summarily or to allow time for payment. But Courts 
already possess an optional power for allowing time. They have 
continually and persistently declined to utilise that power in spite 
of many remonstrances from the Home Office! Who will produce 
evidence of means against the offender, and what special reason will 
be considered sufficient to the Court for the non-allowance of time, 
are questions that require an answer. Only too well I know that 
sometimes fines are made as large as possible for the purpose of 
ensuring imprisonment, but surely this is breaking the spirit of the 
law, if not the letter. For the law says a monetary payment will 
meet the case, and declares that the body of the offender is not 
required. he Court that adopts this plan reverses the method, 
thus giving the law possession of a body that has to be housed and 
fed, doctored, and cared for generally. Will it be deemed sufficient 
if the committing Court says, ‘* we consider that the offender merits 
‘“imprisonment,’’ for that undoubtedly will be the true reason in 
many cases. 

Let me beg of Mr. McKenna to make Clause 1 more definite and 
obligatory ; let him so word it that it shall become a ‘‘ Charter of 
‘“ Rights,’’ for every fined offender who possesses a settled home 
or can produce a reasonable security. Let him do this, and I am 
bold enough to say that in a few years half our prisons will 
be unnecessary. I can imagine no greater opportunity than this 
coming to anyone occupying his responsible position. If Mr. 
McKenna will rise to the occasion, he will end the long continued 
disgrace that has dimmed the ijustre of our penal administration. 

But Clauses other than the first evidently contemplate instant 
committal, for in Clause 4 we find :— 


‘that any money found upon a prisoner after his committal to 
prison shall be applied to the payment of his fine and the surplus be 


returned to him.’’ 
Again in Clause 25 we read :— 


‘‘ provided that where time is allowed for payment ‘a warrant of 
“commitment shall not be issued in the first instance unless it 
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‘appears to the Court that the offender has no goods or insufficient 
‘ goods to satisfy the money payable, or that the levy of distress 
‘will be more injurious to him or his family than imprisonment.’ ”’ 


Again I ask: Who is to satisfy the Court, who can satisfy the 
Court on these matters? What goods do youths or young 
unmarried men possess? Is the arresting or summons-serving 
policeman still to be judge of these matters; or is the real decision 
to remain with police-court officials other than the magistrates ? 
We are not enlightened on these points, but they are worth con- 
sidering, for if this Bill becomes law as it now stands, these things 
will affect the liberty of many decent people. I would implore Mr. 
McKenna and the supporters of this Bill to remove ail these 
extraneous things that only tend to destroy the good that is in the 
Bill. While I have not the slightest doubt that any attempt to give 
a simple statutory right for a period of grace before committal will 
meet with much official opposition, I am also certain that the 
attempt will secure the good-will and support of the majority of 
thinking people among all sects and parties. 

There is another Clause, too, that can with advantage be ex- 
punged. Clause 4 gives a Court power to order the searching of a 
person who has been fined, and who protests that he is unable to 
pay forthwith. This is not only an undignified, but it is also a 
demoralising proceeding. It may sometimes be an unjust pro- 
ceeding; for youths who have got into some silly scrape may have 
other people’s money upon them, entrusted to them for specific 
purposes. How is the Court to decide upon the rightful owner of 
the money? I protest against this ‘‘ searching clause’’ as un- 
necessary and unworthy. Hitherto, ‘‘ searching’’ has been con- 
fined to criminals, suspected criminals, and dangerous persons; 
but to inflict it on men and women because they may be supposed 
to have three, five, or ten shillings of their own money upon them 
is a certain way of bringing penal administration into contempt. 
If Mr. McKenna will trust the poor a little more, he will be 
surprised at the resulting good, and will be able to, take some credit 
for the amount of imprisonment prevented, and the amount of 
money secured. 

Clause 13 is both sensible and useful. The first part reads as 
follows :— 


““No person shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a period 
of less than five days.’’ 


This is a new departure and quite a large order, but unfortunately 
it is not large enough, for when effecting a reform in this direction 
it would have been better and wiser to abolish all sentences of 
imprisonment from seven days downwards. Some magistrates of 
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my acquaintance would go much further and abolish all sentences 
under fourteen days. 

Let me show the extent to which the short term system has 
prevailed, and imagination will at once reveal its stupidity. During 
1912, about 162,000 persons were imprisoned. Out of that gross 
total 53,309 were sentenced to seven days or under. The exact 
figures being :— 

38,894 sentenced to 7 days. 


313 ” Paes ee f 
9,492 ” iCtae aes 
1,423 ” » 4 9 
3,083 ” riot 

55 ” 9 2 4 
49 ” »y ad day. 


These figures refer to England and Wales only. Of those com- 
mitted to three days 2,240 were women, mostly of a certain class. 
It must be borne in mind that in penal law every portion of a day 
counts asa full day. This being so it is evident that a sentence of 
three days’ imprisonment means in reality one entire day in prison, 
for the day at the police courts and the day of discharge from prison 
account for two days out of the three. As offenders are conveyeu 
to prison in the afternoon or evening of the first day, and discharged 
from prison at eight o’clock on the morning of the third day, it 
comes to pass that all the machinery of police and prison are utilised 
for the silly purpose of putting offenders into prison for one day 
only. 

Sometimes the matter is grotesque. Very often prisoners are 
sentenced on Friday to three days’ imprisonment, a most absurd 
sentence, but not uncommon. They are received into prison on 
Friday evening and discharged from prison at eight o’clock on 
Saturday morning, there being no prison delivery on Sunday, 
and to keep them till Monday would entail four and not three days’ 
imprisonment. This wasteful and demoralising procedure has 
existed too long; it is well it should be ended. It monopolises the 
time and services of a large number of prison officials and makes: 
a great tax upon prison accommodation. The machinery of police 
courts is requisitioned and the community is called upon to bear 
a great expense for the purpose of familiarising people with prison. 
It is so funny that I could laugh at it were it not for the very serious 
consequences entailed; and those consequences include the pro- 
duction of habitual prisoners. 

I know very well that the Prison Commissioners will welcome the 
abolition of all sentences under fourteen days, for in their Annual 
Report they repeatedly expose the evil and cry aloud for an altera- 
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tion. Prison Governors and Chaplains too have not been back- 
ward in this respect. I am, therefore, in good company when I 
ask Mr. McKenna to abolish all sentences under eight days. 

Mr. McKenna recognises the fact that it will sometimes be 
expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to detain persons for a few 
days and makes provision accordingly, for Clause 13 empowers the 
Secretary of State to certify 


““ Any police cells, bridewells, or other similar places to be suit- 
able places for detaining persons sentenced to detention under this 
section.’”’ 


There is much to be said for this provision and very little against 
it, provided always that the cells are ‘‘ suitable’ with proper con- 
venience and attendants for men and women. There must be, too, 
proper appliances for cleansing the persons so detained, for this 
accommodation will be utilised generally for persons of the tramp- 
ing class. Hitherto, in provincial towns and country places, such 
persons have been conveyed to prison. But the prison may be 
thirty or forty miles away. If the prisoner is a woman, a matron’s 
services are required for the journey in addition to the police officer. 
A journey by rail does not present a very edifying spectacle, neither 
is it conducive to public health or comfort. But proper cells and 
strict supervision will be required. 

There is one other clause that I must allude to, for it is much 
questioned and in some quarters hotly opposed. Clause 10 gives 
power to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction to sentence an offender 
who is not more than twenty-one years of age, provided he consents 
to the Court dealing with him, to three years’ detention in a Borstal 
Institution, in other words to three years in a well-conducted 
prison. This is not such a radical innovation as may appear, for 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction have for many years possessed the 
power of sending youths below the age of sixteen, whether they 
consent or not, to three or more years according to age, in a 
Reformatory. 

Clause Io is, then, but an extension of powers already possessed. 
But the point upon which many people besides myself want some 
assurance and upon which magistrates especially want some assur- 
ance is this :—If the youths consent, as undoubtedly many of them 
will, and if the magistrates commit, as again many of them un- 
doubtedly will, what certainty will there be that the lads committed 
to Borstal will be accepted by Borstal, which, as at present con- 
ducted, has the power to refuse any prisoner entrance to that 
Institution who does not answer to Borstal requirements? Mens 
sana in corpore sano, sound minds and sound bodies are 
required at Borstal—none other are admitted. At present no 
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Judge at Quarter Sessions or Assizes can be certain that any youth 
he deems it advisable to send to Borstal will find entrance there. 
The doctor bars the way. 

There are hundreds of practically homeless youths who spend 
most of their days in serving short terms of imprisonment quali- 
fying for longer sentences. They are asa rule weakly and stunted, 
suffer from some complaint, or possess some physical disability ; 
Borstal has no place for such youths. Yet they, of all budding 
criminals, demand the restraining hand and nurturing care of a 
Borstal Institution. The fame of Borstal has been sounded in their 
ears, and given the chance they will readily consent to three years 
if by doing so they can secure the manifold advantages that Borstal 
conveys. Is Mr. McKenna going to remove the doctor from the 
entrance to Borstal? I think not, for he appoints the Prison Com- 
missioners sole judges as to the suitability of any youths for 
admission to Borstal. 

I have many times broken a lance for these helpless, but not 
necessarily criminal, youths, and I am bold enough to ask Mr. 
McKenna and the Prison Commissioners to make no bones about 
it, but to provide at once Borstal Institutions for the physically 
inferior, and to give Courts the assurance that the youths they 
commit will of a certainty be received and detained, trained 
and educated. 

There are yet many points in the Bill I have not touched upon. 
Most of them make altogether for good and I pass no criticism upon 
them. For years I have, in my way, worked hard to influence 
public opinion on penal matters, and I hoped for much; I confess 
myself disappointed, for it now appears that the decent poor are 
not to have a simple statutory right to a period of time before com- 
mittal, neither are physically handicapped lads to have a chance 
for Borstal training. If Mr. McKenna or anyone else can prove 
me wrong, no one will be more delighted than 


THomas Ho.MEs. 


CHILDHOOD, TERROR, AND THE 
GROTESQUE. 


SENSE of the Grotesque is a relic of medievalism. The 
Time-Spirit of the Middle Ages was Puck in a monk’s cowl. 
Morality then did not fear to play the jester. It was after Puritan 
rule that morality never laughed again. The modern architect 
does not bring his sense of fun to church. Builders, carvers, 
masons, bow to the established law that declared a divorce between 
drollery and religion. 

It is vain to regret this passing of the Grotesques. They went 
with the elves and goblins, with Puck and all his friends. No art 
can bring them back. If a craftsman set himself now to carve the 
animals, the queer faces, the gargoyles, the mopping and mowing 
crew that entered into possession of the Gothic cathedrals, he 
would do it self-consciously, following after his forefathers. He 
would work with a smile. But the medizval carver worked, one 
knows it, with the portentous gravity of a child. To the modern a 
pious joke is unseemly. It was not so in the Middle Ages. A 
religious jest was wholly proper. Genial malice was always at 
home in church. Moreover, in the safety of that sanctuary you 
might jeer at the Devil himself. He and his grinning abominable 
dependents were your laughing stock. You could afford to make 
fun of them when the cathedral roof rose above your head. It is 
only among childlike and imaginative races that the Devil is still 
a butt. The Irish love to laugh at him. The guest-master of a 
Trappist monastery in the south of Ireland delights in jokes at 
Satan’s expense. ‘‘If you suffer in purgatory,’’ he says, ‘‘ won’t 
‘‘ you anyways have the laugh of the Devil? And that will be 
‘‘ worth anything at all.’’ 

Who among modern carvers could create a gargoyle? If one 
did so it would be as lamentable as the play of a grown person with 
a child’s bear. It is here you will find the difference between the 
days of Gothic art and our own day. The child-mind is the mind 
of the Middle Ages. The modern mind has for ever put away 
childish things. Piety and terror were the parents of the 
Grotesque. Knowledge and solemnity were its murderers. A 
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child’s glory is imagination. The glory of the full-grown mind is 
exact knowledge. But knowledge and imagination are step- 
brothers who rarely agree. So childhood remains the imaginative 
age, and few children come through the mill of school life without 
losing this delicate quality of the spirit. 

The child is a born artist, but he lacks expression and technical 
skill. By the time that he can acquire these his golden store of 
fancy has vanished. It is the leprechaun’s gold. Some elect souls 
keep the memory of what they would have said till the time when 
they can say it. They learn expression in some school; but what 
they would express they learnt from Nature in the days before their 
thoughts formed any sequence, or could be called thoughts. For 
the most vivid things in a child’s mind are not thoughts, they are 
impressions. There is nothing in all this world as sensitive to im- 
pression asachild’s nature. Long, long before he has any names for 
what he knows, his mind is stored with pictures of things seen. 
What is essential to him his imagination will hold. Ask any man 
what are his earliest memories and it is likely that the things re- 
membered are slight and futile. Events that changed the currents 
of life will have been forgotten while trivial moments are 
chronicled. With children sensation is stronger than thought. 
That is why Nature claims all children as her own pupils. The 
things that matter in that bygone golden age are not the moral 
precepts of the nursery, but the elemental happenings, the patter 
of rain on the leaves, the smell of the wet currant bushes in the 
kitchen garden, where the world renewed greets the little child who 
has been told not to get his shoes wet. It is the miracle of frost 
on the window pane that will teach the child more than any spoken 
word. His mind is full of these first experiences, his first sight of a 
multitude of stars, the first snow shining on the holly trees, the 
wonder of Christmas, the magic of meadows full of daisies, the 
pure rapture of haymaking, the dance of autumn leaves in the wind. 
When the years have divorced him from these things, when he has 
forgotten half of the knowledge he gained in school and college, 
when books read have faded, and spoken words have vanished, he 
will go back to those primitive sensations. The scent of the kitchen 
garden in the rain will bring him to his own childhood; the stir 
of the trees at night will recall the old thrill of excitement; the smell 
of the hay will renew his youth. These elementary lessons of 
Nature are the only lessons never forgotten. 

Artists are made in Nature’s school. Stevenson, Morris, Hans 
Andersen, Scott—the child in them is always visible. The first ten 
years of a child’s life are imaginatively the Middle Ages. Abstract 
thought is impossible to him. The spiritual world is a reflection, 
distorted or glorified, of the world he knows. Heaven does not 
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mean the Beatific Vision to a child; it is a place, probably the 
garden that he loves best, or a meadow watered by a river. It is 
sure to bear some relation to the scene of his summer holidays. Of 
Hell—who can say what children think? To one child of a past 
generation it was a brickfield enveloped in a Manchester fog. She 
had a plan too, that if she went there she would use the bricks to 
build a church, where the Devil, who knows? might turn church- 
warden. 

Now these definitely conceived places are precisely like the 
pictures of medizval artists. Among the Flemish painters there is 
none more imaginatively grotesque than Bosch. His is the child’s 
mind made visible. Take his picture of Heaven and Hell in the 
Bruges Municipal Gallery. Hell is the abode of evil, mocking 
animals who make fun of the damned, a reversal of the jokes that 
were made at their expense in our cathedrals. Hell-spawn fly and 
crawl on every side. A fox in friar’s cowl reads some evil lesson 
from his book; in the foreground creeps a reptile with a man’s 
head, the face of a saint and the body of a reptile; the lesson is 
easy toread. How well does Ruskin describe the Grotesque as ‘‘a 
*“ most natural manner of expression, springing as it does from any 
““ tendency to playfulness in minds highly comprehensive of truth.”’ 

In the picture of Heaven the artist has shown all the joys of a 
celestial Earls Court. The elect, devoid of any raiment, ride on 
unicorns and on peacocks. They sit and gossip in pleasant 
arbours. There is no ecstasy in this Heaven, as there was no 
remorse in Hell. The one place is a fancy fair, the other a goblin 
show. To this grotesque genius the temptation of Saint Anthony 
was a Subject always dear. In the Gallery at Brussels there are 
four or five pictures devoted to it, and each is a masterpiece of 
creative imagination. It is here that Bosch is unrivalled. He has 
painted the bad dream of a fanciful child. The ludicrous and the 
horrid meet there; it is the very abomination of disorganised 
Nature. Law and order have been thrust aside, creatures, part 
bird and part reptile, crawl around the saint. Hell-spawn, things 
human and bestial, join in this carnival of sin. It is the orgie of 
goblin nature. Types are fluid and run into each other. A little 
hill in the background turns out to be the distended body of some 
human creature. A thing without head commits harakiri; it is all 
a part of the devilish jest, for it will not die. These creatures of 
darkness seem to multiply as you watch them. They are bred ina 
moment by darkness and delusion. 

The Grotesque may be hideous, but it is never decadent. ‘‘ No 
‘‘element of imagination has a wider range, a more magnificent 
‘‘use, or so colossal a grasp of sacred truth.’’* The grotesque 


* Ruskin, Modern Painters. 
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imagination creates a being ugly or terrible, but the decadent mind, 
which is never creative, distorts a natural form. The Grotesque 
may create a monster, but the Decadent would distort a god. 
Aubrey Beardsley was true child of the nineteenth century, for 
his genius was wholly decadent. But Christina Rossetti, born 
later than her real day, had the grotesque creative imagination given 
to few modern men, and, perhaps, to no other woman. She stood, 
as did the artists of old, on a summit of the soul, and saw the spirits 
of evil take form before her eyes. It was no vague miasma of sin 
wherein formless things moved to and fro, but a procession of 
goblin forms, distinct, ludicrous, and abominable. For her, as for 
the Medizvals, God was perfect health and beauty. God made 
everything after its kind and pronounced it good. But in Hell this 
order was travestied ; types were mingled; things alien mated with 
each other. In Goblin Market the goblins are half-human, half- 
beast :-— 


““ One had a cat’s face, 
One whisked a tail, 
One tramped at a rat’s pace, 
One crawled like a snail, 
One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratel tumbled hurry, skurry.’’ 


The Grotesque has, for all its terror, a wholesome element of the 
ludicrous. The gargoyle is for laughter as well as for terror. 
And these goblins are jesters :— 


‘‘ They stood stock still upon the moss, 
Leering at each other, 
Brother with queer brother, 
Signalling each other, 
Brother with sly brother.”’ 


It is all a serious story with a moral, but you may laugh in the 
telling. 

Another grotesque genius of the nineteenth century was Lewis 
Carroll. He is brother to Brueghel the elder, as Christina Rossetti 
is sister to Bosch. The Dodo, the Snark, the Jabberwock, are 
creations. In the imaginative realm, which is as real as another, 
they are alive; as much alive as Ariel and Caliban and Titania, or 
as Major Pendennis and Mrs. Gamp and the Trumpet Major. 
Brueghel’s Fall of the Rebel Angels, in the Brussels Gallery, 
might be a scene from Alice in Wonderland. <A twin brother of 
the ‘‘ White Knight ’”’ is in one corner, and animals that Lewis 
Carroll would have loved swarm around Saint Michael. The dis- 
order of physical life that follows rebellion is the moral of this 
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picture too. Even as they fall the angelic forms are lost and re- 
placed by goblin shapes. There are creatures reptile and yet 
human. But some have lost any human semblance, they are sun- 
fish or frogs or evil birds. It is a riot of grotesque shapes, how 
different from Milton’s vision of the fallen angels :— 


‘* God-like shapes and forms 
Excelling human, Princely Dignities 
And Powers, that erst in heaven sat on thrones.’’ 


One reason for the decay of grotesque art lies in the comparative 
elimination of terror from modern existence. This sense of terror 
has always been an element of the imaginative life. It bears wit- 
ness to the unexplored limitless realm beyond our daily realities. 
Terror is the shadowland that lies around the little cultivated 
patches of our lives. It is the ocean that threatens the lighthouse of 
reason. There is no imaginative race that does not cherish this 
sense of terror as something essential to it. Who could think of 
Ireland as a land without ghosts or faeries? Who could believe 
in a child who knows no fear of the “‘ terror that walketh by night ”’ ? 

It is certain that though children suffer in the very torture 
chamber of fear they will of their own accord venture far on the 
Tom Tiddler’s ground of terror. The children who are shielded 
from ugly stories, children who do not know the meaning of 
‘““ ghost ’’ or ‘“‘haunted,’’ will invent for themselves a mythology of 
dreadful forms. They will haunt the shrubberies, the outhouses, 
the staircases, the attics, with beings born of the imagination. No 
house so modern, no suburb so commonplace, but the children who 
live there will have peopled it with shapes more awful than the 
grown-up mind conceives. 

Two little girls living in a part of Manchester that defies romance 
and mystery, made for themselves a cult of invisible wolves. The 
brickfields that lay behind their house were the hunting grounds of 
these creatures. When the six o’clock syren was heard in the 
evening, and the workmen went home, the wolves were abroad, and 
woe betide a child who lingered outside the garden gate. Indeed, 
if it had not been for a kind wolf named Bluebell, neither child 
might have survived to tell the story. They knew nothing of 
ghosts, but they peopled the darkness with veiled figures, hideous 
because so formless, and called them ‘‘ the deadly Senuns.”’ They 
made a beast indescribable and malignant and knew that his name 
was Rojur. They could not swing perilously high on the garden 
swing but Grasp, a creature all claws and wickedness, would be 
upon them. But these terrors are not original, they are the common 
property of all imaginative nations and children. The wolves have 
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their counterpart in the fox cult of.the Japanese. Grasp is a cousin 
of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Bandersnatch,’’ and the Senuns haunt dark 
places the whole world over. 

Among the Japanese the Grotesque has lingered late and in a 
very pure form. Craftsmanship has been theirs combined with a 
love of terror and of fun. The goblin shows of Japan are proper 
to a people who have preserved childlikeness as a national 
characteristic. The cloud-born dragon, the tortoise, the brave carp, 
the seven Patrons, had deep significance that made them worthy of 
the craftsman’s skill in lacquer, faience, ivory, and embroidery. 
Those happy symbolic toys, storks and crabs and spiders, animals 
of woolly constitution, black and white mice, queer smiling gods, 
are the last relics of the passing of the Grotesque in the East. 

Rationalism and childhood are as alien as starlight and noon- 
day. Thechildiseveranadventurer. He rides a tilt into the dark 
and gallops back screaming. While you reassure him you see the 
joy of the adventure in his eyes. It is all a game, terrible often to 
the player, but a game that gives poignant excitement to life. It 
is the true grotesque sense. You fear the dark things of the night, 
but when day comes you would not be without them. You jeer at 
them one moment and fly the next. It was a medieval game and 
every child plays it to-day. 

The unnatural blending of species is characteristic of mythology 
and of medizval ideas of hell. To the Greeks the Minotaur and 
Centaur were terrible for their part humanity. The evil things 
that beset Saint Anthony in the old pictures are human as well as 
reptile. Just such creatures a child will imagine in the darkness of 
night. A little girl, living ina modern and unhaunted house, soon 
filled it with ghostly lions that were man as well as lion. Their 
den was in an attic and there they spent the day, but at night they 
crept about the passages. The child heard their heavy breathing, 
their stealthy movements. She saw their shadows on the wall. 
Once, indeed, a lion’s paw was seen coming through the ceiling. A 
lion at the Zoo was a handsome, even a lovable creature. But this 
man-lion was altogether maleficent, for a human brain governed his 
leonine strength and ferocity. Just such fear had the little Greek 
girls, perhaps, of the Minotaur. Childhood changes little with 
the centuries. 

But this sense of terror rarely survives the growth of experience 
and education. The child loses it in its vague unreasoning form. 
It is the artist who can recall it at will. Coleridge when he wrote 
the Ancient Mariner and Christabel harked back to the fears of 
childhood. Who could suggest an end to Christabel? The bad 
dream wakes the child with its terror. Coleridge woke and never 
finished his story. For, after all, the terror realised is never more 
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fearful than the terror apprehended. Christabel is terrified before 
she sees Geraldine :— 


““ The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky, 
Hush, beating heart of Christabel!’’ 


Christabel is in the grip of terror as soon as she reaches the wood 
““a furlong from the castle gate.’? Does anyone ask the end of the 
story? It is a nightmare, and nightmares always break abruptly 
at the climax of dread. It is so in one of the finest poems of terror 
in our language, Browning’s Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came. The bare title would make a child afraid. This Dark 
Tower, where was it? Who were its inhabitants? We never 
know. The poem ends outside the Dark Tower. All the terror of 
it has lain in the horror apprehended in the baleful surroundings, 
in the oppression of the mystery. It belongs to the art of night- 
mare to signify the approach of the terror so that, as you read, you 
feel all the fear of the story though no fearful shape has appeared :— 


** For looking up, aware I somehow grew, 
’*Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round the mountains—with such name to grace 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stol’n in view. 
How thus they had surprised me—solve it, you! 
How to get from them was no plainer case. 
Yet half I seemed to recognise some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God knows when— 
In a bad dream, perhaps. Here ended, then, 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As when a trap shuts—you’re inside the den! 


Burningly it came on me all at once, 
This was the place! ”’ 


The Dark Tower is for ever a mystery. One would know it at a 
glance if in some bad dream one wandered there, “‘ the round squat 
“turret, blind as the fool’s heart.’’ It is a land-mark in shadow- 
land. A house that has become as real, but not more fearful, 
though one knows the worst of it, as the House of Fear where 
‘‘Jimbo”’ lay so long. Mr. Algernon Blackwood is one of those 
who remembers the sense of terror. He goes straight back to 
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childhood. He pushes into the very heart of darkness and sees 
Fear himself. There are few who can do that to-day. 

The Ancient Mariner is a poem of nightmare. But, unlike Childe 
Rolande, it is definite. It belongs to the grotesque spirit in its 
morality; its ugly happenings bring a warning. It is the ancient 
Mariner himself who is terrible. He has a distinct personality. 
We know him to be good, but he is of those who send children 
scurrying through the garden when twilight deepens into darkness. 
The wedding guest felt it. He was shaken out of his cheerful mid- 
day mood when he met the old man :— 


‘*T fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 
I fear thy skinny hand! 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown! ”’ 


We have all feared him, as we have feared Bluebeard, and the 
blind beggar of Treasure Island, and Browning’s “‘ hoary cripple, 
““ with malicious eye.’’ They haunt the places of the dark, where 
there are were-wolves and goblins and “‘ things that go bump in 
ithe night.”” 

Perhaps a generation of children unafraid will be born some day 
and terror will be forgotten. Then the Grotesques of our Cathedrals 
will have no meaning for those who see them. But if that day 
dawns—and we, by the mercy of Heaven, shall surely be dead 
before it comes—there will be no childhood any more. 


W. OM. Letts. 


DORE Ne AEE ALR S, 


THREE POLITICAL CURRENTS DETERMINE THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


HREE distinct movements, any or all of which may one day 
become volcanic, slowly unfold themselves amid much that 
is fitful and transient to the eye of the student of contemporary 
politics. One of these is the growing rivalry between Slavs and 
_ Teutons which was publicly proclaimed and possibly stimulated by 
the German Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, when he 
stated that if a European conflagration were to bring the Slavs and 
_the Germans face to face, the latter would be at a disadvantage 
owing to the expansion of the Slav element in the Balkans. This 
announcement, which was made the justification for the last German 
military law, sank deep in the minds of Russians, Serbs, and other 
Slav peoples, and was followed by the anti-Russian agitation in 
Sweden, the Russophile and Francophile manifestations in 
Roumania, and other less noteworthy but characteristic episodes of 
(current history. Another phenomenon, which, minimise it as one 
:May, constitutes perhaps the most puissant factor of European 
| politics, is the keen and growing competition for power and prestige 
iin the Mediterranean. And the third process, which is visibly akin 
(io the first, turns upon the establishment of neighbourly relations, 
(co-partnership, and a loose federation among the principal Balkan 
‘States. Most of the diplomatic tournaments, nationalist outbursts, 
‘and newspaper polemics which chequer the course of European 
| politics may be accounted for as means for the attainment of one or 
other of these three ends. In presence of the momentous issues 
(involved in the working out of those problems the Anglo-German 
estrangement, which so long filled the world with apprehension, is 
(happily losing its acuteness. 
__ If we pursue this analysis further we shall discover that at the root 
hof most of the burning questions of domestic policy which exercise 
‘the ingenuity of European statesmen and produce financial, 
conomical, ministerial, and constitutional crises, lie the same 
‘political strivings. Commercial stagnation, coupled with a debt of 
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thirteen milliard krons and a formidable military budget in Austria; 
the discord sown in France by the introduction of the three years’ 
service in the army; the efforts made in Rome and Vienna to inter- 
nationalise Albania; the schism between the military and the 
constitutional parties in Servia; the financial depression in France 
and Russia; and the republican and anarchist riots in Italy—are all 
related directly or indirectly to one or other of the three currents 
alluded to above. 

And those domestic troubles are, so to say, merely the berries. 
The bitter fruit has yet to appear and ripen. It is only a matter of 
time. Untold sums are being wasted on weapons of war while the 
pressing needs of the half-starving workers who earned them are 
ignored; heavy and ever heavier burdens of taxation are being laid 
upon the tiller of the soil, the operative, and the artisan ; millions of 
working men are being withdrawn from productive labour and are 
fed and housed for years by the remainder—and a fictitious state of 
things has been laboriously established in which al! these evils are 
bound to wax greater until they reach a point at which they cannot 
be borne. In Austria almost the sixth part of the revenues are ear- 
marked for the public creditor. In France an enormous portion of 
the people’s savings have been transferred to Russia, whose colossal 
army is undergoing the costly process of reorganisation, and whose 
navy is being created anew. In Turkey the ordinary military ex- 
penditure is estimated at six million pounds, while the extraordinary 
outlay has to be met by fresh taxation, the maintenance of the 
exceptional war tax, and such financial operations as may prove 
feasible. And meanwhile the uncomplaining masses who have 
been vainly waiting for centuries for admission to the ranks of 
normal human beings have to go on toiling, moiling, and enduring 
as before. The Greek people whose Government has already made 
painful sacrifices for army and navy is voluntarily taxing itself for 
the purchase of a Dreadnought, and has in a short span of time 
subscribed thirty million francs. Servia’s Parliament has just voted 
nearly 130 million francs merely for the extraordinary needs of the 
army, and her Finance Minister is forced to have recourse to 
provisional devices to provide the money, a loan being at present 
out of the question. Bulgaria’s loan in France is insufficient, and 
her Finance Minister has had to appeal to German and Austrian 
bankers for another, and has appealed in vain. The Swedish 
Cabinet has laid before the Riksdag a Bill imposing a non-recurring 
tax on property, capital, and income—the proceeds to be devoted 
exclusively to the reorganisation of the army and the navy. Ina 
word, the substance of the peoples of Europe is being largely con- 


sumed in preparations for wars which, if they break out, are sure 
to make utter havoc of it. 
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DOES THE POISON BRING ITS OWN ANTIDOTE? 


Uneasiness prevails everywhere and is mingled with bitterness 
which is accumulating, but still pent up. The masses who naturally 
are averse to war are manifesting their discontent with growing 
vehemence and in unwonted forms. In Germany proposals have 
been made for an international union of brain-workers after the 
Socialist model for uniting and organising the intellectual forces 
opposed to militarism. But as yet all these beginnings have been 
based either on mere velleities or on anarchist strivings. There 
are no Signs of a serious organisation firmly grounded on the will 
of the people and adjusted to the laws of the countries. Con- 
sequently, there is as yet scant hope from that quarter that the evil 
will be efficaciously dealt with. Financial exhaustion may now and 
again act as a check upon the prodigality of Governments in 
military matters, and symptoms of it are already noticeable. France 
_ provides several European States with the wherewithal to indulge in 
the luxury of armies and navies which they cannot afford, and a 
_ perceptible shortage of the supply has for its political counterpart 
an intenser desire for peace in the States directly affected. This 
phenomenon has been more than once observed in the course of the 
past four years, but unhappily it is sporadic and transient. None 
the less, between the bellicose mood of a nation and a flush of 
money, there is an undeniable nexus which is manifest to all as 
soon as a dearth sets in. 
It is nowise impossible, however, that the mischief may bring 
its own remedy. Inventive science which has perfected the weapons 
of aggression may end by giving the advantage to the weapons of 
defence. Already some authorities assure us that the era of the 
Dreadnought is drawing to a close, to be followed by one in which 
submarines and cruisers, reinforced by airships and dirigibles, 
will play the principal part at sea. That, however, would not bea 
solution. From Italy come tidings of a different order which point 
| in the same direction and cover a larger field. An Italian specialist 

named Ulivi has invented an apparatus by means of which he is 
| said to be able to set fire to powder magazines, torpedoes, and 
| other explosives at a distance of nineteen kilometers unerringly. 
-No medium—be it metal, stone, earth, or water—can shut out the 
| projected rays that burn. They seek and find their object auto- 
imatically, unfailingly. The principle is scientific, and the 
i mechanism, which is simple, has been several times tested during 
{the past few weeks and found efficient. As yet it is premature to 
‘speculate on the results which may ultimately be achieved by this 
imarvellous invention, on the far-ranging changes which it may 
| bring about in warfare, or on its eventual influence on the worst 
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evils of militarism. But even at this stage one cannot but perceive 
the vast potentialities of Signor Ulivi’s discovery and invention. 


WAS AUSTRIA’S PEACE POLICY A FATAL 
MISTAKE? 


If we hearken solely to the authorised exponents of the policies 
on which war and peace depend, we can afford to look at the 
prospect without misgivings. For every Government professes an 
ardent desire for the maintenance of peace. But somehow wars 
break out despite their good intentions. Three carefully worded 
utterances on the international situation were lately delivered—by 
Count Berchtold, before the Delegations at Budapest; by M. 
Sazonoff, in the Duma; and by the Marquis di San Giuliano, to the 
Parliament in Rome. And all three were soothingly pacific; Count 
Berchtold’s task was the hardest. For the air of the Dual 
Monarchy was thick with objections to his Balkan policy, from the 
effects of which the entire population is still suffering intensely. 
But the Foreign Minister was able to show that the only feasible 
alternative to the pacific course which he had pursued was a terrific 
war from which—whatever its military upshot—the population of 
the Monarchy would have suffered incomparably worse things. It 
was thus a choice between two evils, and the Foreign Secretary, 
carrying out the behest of the aged Emperor, had decided for the 
lesser one. That there was no golden mean between these extremes 
will not be gainsaid by anyone conversant with the matter. I 
watched the evolution of the European crisis at close quarters, and 
in the two political centres, and I can testify that no opportunity 
was let slip of scoring a point, and that every fence and hedge was 
taken except the one that divides the diplomatic arena from the 
battlefield. 

Count Berchtold’s adversaries failed to discover any promising 
move which he could have made, and did not. The various 
“‘ might-have-beens ’’ which they brought forward turned out, 
when tested, to be imaginary. Only one or two delegates set the 
fulcrum of their criticism on the firm ground of reality. One of 
these, Count Martinitz, is known to be an intimate of the 
Heir Presumptive, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and for this reason 
his utterances commanded attention, as foretokens. Tacitly 
admitting that the only alternatives were the attitude taken up by 
Count Berchtold and a war with Russia, this delegate guardedly 
hinted that the latter course would have entailed lesser evils than 
the former. Theoretically this view may be tenable, but the 
reasons that militate in its favour are not convincing. It may be 
argued that the principal advantage of a formidable army in peace 
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time lies in the momentum it imparts to diplomatic endeavour. 
Bereft of that, it differs in no respect from a much inferior force, 
and will come in time to be set down as inefficient. And disrepute 
of this kind is to the full as pernicious as a recklessly spirited policy 
would have been, for they both ultimately lead to a trial of military 
strength. Consequently, Count Berchtold ought not to have 
allowed the war spectre to act as a deterrent. 


IS AUSTRIA-HUNGARY BREAKING UP? 


Further, one of the most baleful results of this shrinking from 
the patriotic course on the ground that it might lead to war is the 
mischievous notion which it begets respecting the motives of the 
forbearance. It is commonly ascribed to weakness and conscious- 
ness of weakness rather than to a human desire for peace and 
readiness to pay a fair price for peace. And Austria-Hungary’s 
prestige has undergone a depreciation of that kind. Other nations 
begin to speak slightingly of her national defences and general 
staying powers. Domestic broils, a marked reluctance to try issues 
with any State, and a habit of yielding to a stubborn opponent, 
have engendered and spread the belief that the Dual Monarchy has 
sunk below the level of a first-class Power. Hence the irritating 
discussions about the partition of Austria-Hungary, which for a 
week or two lately engrossed the attention or tickled the fancy of 
a section of the Russian Press. Roumania’s defection, it was 
urged, is also an object lesson in the dangers which a nation’s 
shivering hesitancy to assert itself may conjure up. Roumania has 
slipped her cable and broken loose from Austria solely because she 
sees her Western neighbour possessed of the will, but destitute of 
the power, to stand by her friends in stress. 

There is no doubt that this theory, which has certainly made 
headway in Eastern Europe, is harmful as well as unfounded. For 
Austria’s forces, military and naval, are as redoubtable to-day as 
they were five years ago; indeed, if anything, they are better 
equipped and more thoroughly unified. But abroad, this fact is 
no longer accepted implicitly. It is taken almost as a thesis which 
requires proof. And the temptation to supply this proof is ever 
present to the military mind, to which it appears irresistible. But 
luckily the military party, as such, has no decisive voice in the 
conduct of the nation’s foreign intercourse, while the statesmen at 
present in power, backed by the venerable monarch, are not likely 
| to succumb to the temptation. On the other hand, Austria- 
Hungary will outlive these peacemakers and moderators, and so 
also may the nation’s growing impulse to give a striking demon- 
| stration of its unimpaired vitality and consolidated force. And to 
this overwhelming impulse the new men may surrender themselves. 
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This misreading of Austria’s pacific leanings by her rivals on 
the one hand, and these rivals’ correspondingly modified attitude 
towards her aspirations on the other hand, may strike most readers 
as matters of merely academic import. And for the time being 
they are hardly more, owing to the steady hold on the Emperor and 
his Ministers taken by the conviction that the welfare of the 
population can best be furthered by peace. But this conception is 
purely personal, and at any moment the misinterpretation of 
Austria’s motives, which is general, involving as it does a 
diminution of her military prestige and diplomatic influence, may 
bring about a weakening of the safeguards of European peace. 
That is one of the drawbacks inseparable from an enlightened 
policy of conciliation. But it is useless as argument against that 
policy. 


THE MAINSPRINGS OF AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


This low estimate of Austria-Hungary’s military strength is, it 
ig now contended, borne out by the undeniable discord and weak- 
ness within. A mosaic of nationalities, there is no patriotic fire to 
fuse the fragments into a compact whole. Indeed, many of them 
feel drawn by the force of political gravitation towards their better 
halves on the other side of the Austrian and Hungarian frontiers. 
By way of counteracting these national tides, measures of 
repression are periodically resorted to, which augment instead of 
lessening their momentum. And this coercion affects, and is itself 
affected, by international considerations. 

In this diagnosis there is a large dose of truth. But to infer from 
these centrifugal forces that the army is also split up into national 
groups and disaffected factions is a demonstrable error, and to 
adjust a policy to this assumption would be an egregious blunder. 

It is true that the peoples of Austria-Hungary call themselves 
Germans, Czechs, Hungarians, Serbs, Roumanians, Italians, 
Poles. But it is equally true that the army and the navy are 
Austro-Hungarian. Foreigners unacquainted with the country 
may deem this an incongruity, but then the politics of the 
Habsburg Monarchy teem with incongruities. Who would believe 
it possible, for example, that the Roumanians of Hungary were — 
ruled with a rod of iron so long as the friendship between the. _ 
Austro-Hungarian and the Roumanian Governments subsisted, 
and that it is only now that a marked coolness has set in between 
them that Hungary is beginning to exhibit a velleity to conciliate 
her Roumanians. It has also been pointed out that when Austria 
was contemplating revenge on Prussia, she favoured her German 
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subjects and upheld their pretensions against the Slavs, but that 
as soon as Germany and Austria had concluded an alliance, this 
domestic policy was forsworn, and the Czechs became the 
favourites. In a word, logic is an unsafe guide in dealing with 
Austro-Hungarian affairs. But the two broad facts remain, that 
the army and navy are untouched by the canker of particularist 
Strivings, and that Count Berchtold’s peace policy is not a corollary 
of military weakness, but the manifestation of an individual will 
leaning towards peace on grounds that should appeal to all cultured 
peoples. 

In the same way, Austria’s relations towards the Balkan States 
can be pressed into no convenient formula. They are swayed by 
opportunist principles interpreted in the fitful light of changing 
events by statesmen whose minds are not always free from bias. 
Already encumbered by more Serbs than she can comfortably fit 
into the political scheme of the Monarchy, she looks with uneasiness 
upon every new acquisition of territory or prestige by the in- 
dependent Serbs outside the Monarchy. Whether this disquietude 
is rational and whether it is wise to ground an Imperial policy on 
it, are questions which are irrelevant to the present theme. The 
fact is that Austria, as well as Italy, grudged Servia an outlet on 
the Adriatic, and eagerly championed the Albanians who were to 
serve as a barrier between the Serbs and the sea. So far this 
combination is intelligible. In its subsequent stages, however, it 
is open to grave objection, for in order to carry the scheme against 
the open or covert opposition of the Great Powers, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government acquiesced in proposals for whittling 
Albanian territory and partitioning the native tribes to an extent 
which seriously endangers the success of the whole experiment. 
True, against this dire necessity all the devices of diplomacy were 
brought into requisition, but none other. And here we reach one 
of those critical conjunctures at which Count Martinitz, and 
possibly his illustrious friend, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, would 
fain have seen the sword flung into the scale and Austria’s will 
asserted. Military experts talk regretfully of this moment as a lost 
opportunity which, they add, will never return, because Russia’s 
military strength henceforward will go on increasing, and the odds 
in favour of Austria will diminish correspondingly. This argu- 
ment is reinforced by another. As things now are in virtue of the 
London Conference and the Bucharest Peace Treaty, the situation 
in the Balkans lacks stability. For it is the aim, as it is felt to be 
the duty, of every patriot in Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, Montenegro 
and Servia to rectify in favour of his own country some sin of 
omission, some act of injustice committed by the Ambassadors in 
London or the Delegates in Bucharest. The peace consequently is 
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only an armistice, the duration ofswhich depends on the ability of 
the malcontents to break it with profit to themselves. 


ALBANIA’S TRIBULATIONS AND COLONEL 
PHILLIPS. 


Albania emerged from the diplomatic operating-room mutilated 
and enfeebled. Not only were important districts severed by the 
Powers and annexed by her neighbours, but even the narrow 
boundaries finally set by Europe have not been respected. And 
the new State, before it could be consolidated, before it had received 
a regular Government, was confronted with a rebellion in the South 
and with the imminent danger of an invasion in the North, and was 
destitute of a regular army and financial resources to meet the 
emergency. The northern peril, which was the more formidable 
of the two, was averted by the English Colonel Phillips, in his two- 
fold capacity as Governor of Scutari and Commander of the inter- 
national troops there. This officer possesses the confidence of the 
Mohammedan as well as the Catholic elements of the population, 
and wields a degree of authority over both, which neither his 
position nor his real power could have conferred upon him. They 
feel drawn towards him by his straightforward methods, which 
take account of their habits of thought and modes of action, and by 
his sense of justice, which they appreciate even when it brings them 
disappointment. Hence he can hold them back by a word and 
attune them to patience by touching the right chord, and generally 
get the better of their impulses and render them amenable to reason. 
In this way he hindered them from retaliating on the Slavs, whose 
impulsive warriors had crossed the borders, taken possession of 
certain contested strips of land, and generally provoked the 
Albanians to fight. 

Those stretches of contentious land are the creation of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. In fixing the limits between 
Albania and its Slav neighbour, the delegates of Great Britain, 
' Germany, Austria, and Italy drew one line, giving to Albania what, 
to their thinking, belongs of right to it, while the Russian and 
French, assigning a number of Albanian villages to Montenegro, 
proposed another line. And as unanimity is required before the 
boundary can be definitely fixed, the territory between the two pro- 
visional frontiers is for the time being a sort of Tom Tiddler’s land. 
But only the Montenegrins are wont to go there, and they shoot 
any Albanian who ventures to do likewise. Further, the official 
representatives of King Nicholas collect taxes, seize arms, and rule 
the inhabitants without let or hindrance. This state of things is 
full of perils. Those Albanians, who are under Colonel Phillips’s 
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jurisdiction and also those who are beyond it, are naturally eager 
to learn which are the frontiers of the country. But the Boundary 
Commission cannot agree on the subject. Altogether the English 
Governor has a difficult task to perform, and the means at his 
disposal are absurdly inadequate. He is expected to maintain order 
not merely in the ten kilometre circuit, which is particularly under 
his care, but also over a large stretch of country extending south- 
wards to the River Matya, and for this purpose he disposes of just 
sixty gendarmes and insufficient funds. Nor is he fully master in 
his own district. Numerous contentious matters have to be referred 
to the International Commission of Control, and this estimable 
body, presumably absorbed by graver matters, leaves most of these 
inquiries unanswered. Some weeks ago the Albanian authorities 
decided in the interests of their country to extend Colonel Phillips’s 
jurisdiction over all Northern Albania. But this beneficent scheme 
was promptly negatived by one of the Great Powers—one of 
Albania’s protectors. This is in perfect harmony with all arrange- 
ments in that ill-starred country, which is symbolised by ruined 
huts, abortive plans, and unfulfilled intentions. 


ALBANIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


| Albania is thus become the powder magazine of the Balkans, 
whereas it possesses all the makings of a little State more 
prosperous, better ordered, and more efficiently defended than 
Montenegro. The country is fertile. Large tracts of forest land 
_ contain the best timber to be found in Europe—secular trees which 

cannot be matched between the Balkan peninsula and California. 
| Various minerals, excellent tobacco, olives, vines, and in two 
districts naphtha, give promise of future economic well-being. But 
they call for systematic exploitation, which is still impossible. The 
people, too, are extremely docile, and, when skilfully taken in hand, 
faithful and devoted. Turkish misrule, endured for ages, has left 
its mark on their habits and ways of thought. From the military 
angle of vision they are in their element as sharpshooters and in 
guerilla warfare, whereas in the open field they are easily dis- 
concerted and almost useless. Thievishness, especially in the 
| mountaineers, is become almost second nature. I was once in the 
| hills among two hundred chiefs of clans all armed to the teeth, 
‘ Struck with the suppleness of their movements and the ease with 
which they handled their rifles, I uttered a few words of praise to 
(their feudal lord. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’ he answered, ‘‘ they are splendid 
‘“* fellows. They are capable of taking an impregnable position 
‘and the shirt off your back with equal dexterity. All my men are 
‘«« bast masters in the art of thieving.’’ Manual labour has less 
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attraction for them. Unaccustomed to work, they cannot ke 
expected to learn in this generation. Their sons may be trained to 
toil for their living, but that the fathers should turn their rifles into 
harrows or ploughshares is out of the question. Field work and 
manual labour generally fall to the lot of the women. 

The vendetta is a custom which is ingrained in the Albanian 
temperament, and cannot be done away with by the waving of the 
lawgiver’s wand. In a land without a code of recognised criminal 
law or a body of police, every male has to fall back upon the 
principles of natural law and defend himself as best he can with 
firearms or cold steel. And vendetta is a rude effort to codify end 
idealise the custom by hedging it round with conditions, and 
suspending it during important conjunctures when larger interests 
are at stake—as, for instance, during an incursion by the 
Montenegrins or a punitive expedition of the Turks. So long as 
Albania was ruled from Stamboul, the Sultan’s officials fostered 
the custom and egged on the dilatory to be revenged on their 
enemies. For according to the unwritten law every man who killed 
his enemy had to pay blood money for the deed. The price per life 
varied from thirty-five to sixty Turkish pounds, and as the vendetta 
was an affair of honour indispensable to the very existence of a 
large group of kinsmen, the money was always accurately paid. 
About one-third of the sum went to the Ottoman Government, and 
the remainder was distributed among the relatives of the victim. 
In the case of Prenk Bib Doda, of Kalmetty, and his forbears and 
descendants, the Sublime Porte dispensed with this blood tax, 
leaving its own share to the chieftain of the Mirdites himself. And 
it is still one of the perquisites to-day. 

Time, endeavour, understanding, tact, and money employed by 
a ruler who, besides being a free agent, should be gifted with 
resourcefulness and will power, would weld those materials 
together and build up a viable State, if only hindrances from 
without were withdrawn. The feudal system, in lieu of impeding 
the work, would facilitate it if properly handled and fully utilised. 
A religious problem in the European sense can hardly be said to 
exist, and one could keep it from cropping up by treating the 
Mohammedans with justice and fairness, which they are not slow 
to appreciate. Religious strife has been hitherto unknown in 
Albania. Much more difficult is the task of inuring to labour a 
people whose main occupations are war, smoking, coffee-drinking, 
and basking in the sun. Hardly less arduous is the obstacle to 
progress offered by the Young Albanians, who are already the 
nucleus of a small political party which would fain transform the 
country and the people overnight, abolish secular customs, pull 
down the feudal framework of society, redistribute the land, found 
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a national University and an Academy of Letters, and inaugurate 
for their regenerate countrymen an era of well-being and progress. 
Unhappily, these would-be reformers have a programme calculated 
to draw a considerable following. When there are spoils to be 
gathered there are freebooters near. ‘‘ Open a cask of sugar,” says 
an Eastern proverb, ‘‘ and the flies will come even from Baghdad.”’ 
But haste of this kind in Albania is the forerunner of disaster. 


BENIGHTED CONDITION OF THE ALBANIAN PEOPLE. 


The depths of ignorance in which the bulk of the Albanians are 
plunged can hardly be fathomed by the Western. One or two 
concrete instances will enable the reader to form a faint and far- 
away idea of their benighted condition. Prenk Bib Doda, the 
hereditary chief of the Mirdites, after having passed most of his 
life in exile, was suddenly permitted to return to his people in the 
year 19c9, if I remember right. His tribesmen rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly when the tidings were brought to them, for they expected 
that the Pasha’s arrival would usher in an era of peace and plenty, 
and his reign would be that of a Messiah. When time had cooled 
their ardour and reality had turned their hopes to disillusion, they 
spoke harshly of their chief and found fault with his acts. It was 
whispered among them that he had become a Turk in Stamboul, 
and had forfeited the right to rule the clan. To those who assured 
them that Bib Doda was as good a Catholic as themselves, they 


turned a deaf ear. ‘* But we know he is a Moslem,”’ they insisted, 
“only of course he dissembles it because he dare not let it be 
‘known.’ ‘‘How do you know? Have you any proof?”’ 
““Certainly we have. We have witnesses, eye-witnesses who are 
‘‘ ready to swear that he washes his feet every day!’’ On another 
occasion the conversation turned upon France. ‘‘* Who is their 
‘“King?’’ asked the Mirdites. ‘‘ They have none. France is a 
‘‘Republic.’? ‘‘ What’s that?’’ they inquired. The answer, 


given in clear, detailed, and simple language, evoked no corre- 
sponding idea in the hearers’ brain. It was then paraphrased with 
homely illustrations, but to no purpose. One might as well talk 
toa blind man of colours. ‘‘ Had the French never a King then? ”’ 
‘Yes, over a hundred years ago.’’ ‘‘ Well, in that case his son 
‘‘was King after him, and his grandson after that.’’ ‘* Not so, 
‘‘ for they beheaded their King.’’ ‘‘ No, no; that can never be,’”’ 
they objected. ‘‘ A King is made by God, and nobody can touch 
‘‘him, no matter what he may do. That is not possible. There 
‘‘must be a King in France!”’ 

From the spirit that prompted those questions and comments, 
one can form a notion of the absolute power which the chieftains 
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exercise over their tribesmen, and also of the obstacles which this 
ancient institution may, if rashly handled, place in the way of a 
political and social transformation. This feudal authority is 
indispensable to the new sovereign, but how to appropriate it 
without upsetting the system and precipitating a revolution is the 
Sphinx riddle which the Prince zu Wied has to solve. He tried 
his hand on Essad Pasha, his War Minister, a man of means and 
influence, who was alleged to be plotting against him, but the 
method of his agents, the Dutch officers, was so incredibly clumsy 
that they turned the suspect into a hero, sent him into exile, and 
exhibited the Sovereign in a r6le which bereft him of his prestige. 
Essad’s house was bombarded at night, he and his dependents were 
arrested, and he was shipped off to Italy without being charged 
with any criminal overt act. And this unjustifiable act was done 
in the name of the Christian ruler. 

The next piece of bungling was perpetrated in dealing with a 
number of Mohammedan villagers who had been taught Ey 
emissaries to believe that their religion was in danger and their 
hopes of prosperity blasted by a Christian Prince. They were stung 
to fury by the sudden appearance of a contingent of armed 
Malissores in their midst, and a skirmish took place which, blood 
having been spilled, estranged them from their ruler, who, fearing 
a general massacre, took flight from his capital and sought asylum 
on board an Italian warship. The authors of this folly were also 
the Dutch officers, who put in the plea of good intentions. And 
they are undoubtedly well-intentioned, hard-working, and con- 
scientious men. But with the sole exception of Colonel Thomson, 
who has rendered real services to Albania, their influence on the 
affairs of Albania has been pernicious. 


ALBANIA’S STRONG MAN. 


But even the most useful agencies cannot be other than baneful 
when they set themselves to baulk each other’s well-meant efforts. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. And Albania suffers from a 
plethora of political advisers who dissent from each other on nearly 
every matter of moment, forgetting that Albanian politics are, in 
last analysis, European, and move in such vast circles, that none 
of the actors in the Durazzo drama can measure them with an arc 
long enough to determine their entire curve. Two men, however, 
deserve honourable mention, Turkhan Pasha and Phillip Nogga, 
the former a Nestor and Ulysses in one, one of the cleverest 
diplomatists and most fascinating talkers in Europe, and the other 
the soul of such stable progress in the country as has already begun 
to manifest itself to the close observer. Turkhan Pasha’s services 
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consist less in what he has himself been able to achieve in the way 
of constructive work than in what he has kept others from doing in 
the matter of destruction. He has maintained peace and prevented 
discord among his colleagues, remedied grievances before the 
complainants could become rebels, and extinguished sparks that 
bade fair to kindle consuming fires. Phillip Nogga is the man of 
the future, the culture-bearer of Albania, who has gauged with 
scientific precision the slow pace at which permanent progress is 
possible. He is ready to take his motive power wherever he may 
find it, from the Beys and Pashas, from the chieftains of clans, 
from the Malissores, the Catholic clergy, the Moslems and the Bek 
Tashi Sectarians. Everything is grist that can be ground in his 
mill and employed for the benefit of his country. I have seen him 
at work day and night under most trying conditions, and I feel 
that I am stating the case moderately when I characterise him as 
the most Albanian of the Ministers and the most active. He is wont 
_ to look before and after, and he sees further than anyone else. It 
was he who, amid discordant reports about the overwhelming 
Strength of the rebels, set the number down at some four or five 
hundred, and refused to believe that they would march on the 
capital. And events bore out his forecast. It was he who rushed 
to the palace and adjured the King to remain at his post on the 
historic Saturday, and it is he who has been keeping things going 
ever since. A man with many mental facets, he is wont to utter his 
opinions and proffer his advice to his Sovereign with a plainness, 
directness, and pungency which enable him to make a profound, if 
not always a pleasant, impression. He knows his own mind, 
realises the limitations of circumstance, and has an invincible grasp 
of the principle of Government as applicable to his countrymen. 
Alone, as sole Minister without a Cabinet, assisted by active 
subordinates chosen by himself, and freed from the guardianship 
of foreign commissions, he could, I believe, knead his countrymen 
into a tolerable political community. 

M. Nogga is an opportunist. He has a political programme in 
petto, but he is careful to tackle only such parts of it as are feasible, 
to utilise opportunity as it offers, and to impart to all reforms the 
peculiar shape which alone will make them acceptable to the people 
for whose behoof they are undertaken. Only an Albanian can 
govern the Albanians with any hope of bending them to those 
beneficent but distasteful schemes of social and political transforma- 
tion upon the realisation of which their destinies depend. Neither 
international Commissions of Control, nor Dutch officers, nor 
Italian and Austrian counsellors, can obtain for their reforms—if 
they have devised any scheme of reforms worthy of the name— 
access to the minds of the natives. His first postulate, therefore, is 
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that Europe shall allow the natural leaders of the people a free hand 
to work out their destinies on the lines already approved by the 
Powers, and shall restrict the action of such international bodies as 
cannot yet be withdrawn to the functions for which they were 
created. And, to my mind, this measure is an indispensable 
condition of success. I may add that among the Albanians the 
only native whom I have yet met capable of bringing this arduous 
task to a good end is M. Nogga. Sureya Bey Vlora, the present 
Minister in Vienna, is also a man of uncommon ability, self-esteem, 
and broad views; but as yet he has not had an opportunity of 
displaying his talents under the irritating conditions which at 
present obtain. On the contrary, he decided to serve his country 
abroad because he felt unable to make any headway at home until 
the obstacles which now block the way are displaced. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY IN ALBANIA. 


Between Italians and Austrians in Albania and their Press 
champions in Rome and Vienna, jars and bickerings have arisen 
which, while they do not contribute to augment the prestige of 
either side, have seriously embarrassed their respective Govern- 
ments. It would be unfruitful to dwell on them here or offer any 
remark beyond the expressron of my belief that the pacific and 
tranquillising policy which each of these Powers would fain pursue 
stands a much better chance of being carried out, the greater the 
freedom of action which they concede to the Albanians themselves. 
Nothing is easier or more noxious than to form a strong Italophile 
and an equally strong Austrophile party in the country, for the 
bulk of the Albanian people is ever ready to accept offerings from 
every source and for every purpose. Some of the principal chiefs 
have been for years in the pay of several Powers which have 
nothing, as yet, to show for the expenditure. M. Nogga, when 
asked by Count Berchtold and the Marquis di San Giuliano what 
Austria-Hungary and Italy could do for his struggling country- 
men, answered: ‘‘ The most helpful thing would be to desist from 
‘distributing money among them, under any circumstances or 
‘‘ for any purposes, however praiseworthy. .., Lhe request 
may yet be complied with. If Italy and Austria-Hungary could 
agree upon a self-denying ordinance to abstain from influencing 
the Albanian Government, once there is a real Government in that 
country, Albania would have attained one of the indispensable 
conditions of regeneration. 


THE ORIGIN AND AIMS OF ITALY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


The problems with which Italian statesmen have for several 
decades been grappling are uncommonly difficult and delicate. 
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Probaoly no European Government has in recent times been 
confronted with a task so thorny as that with which the responsible 
advisers of the three Kings of United Italy have had to deal. And 
the tact, resourcefulness, and suppleness with which they have 
achieved a set of results which theoretically seemed unattainable. 
and incompatible with each other command the admiration of 
competent judges. Italy’s foreign policy resembles nothing so 
much as one of those egg dances which Pope Leo X. delighted to- 
witness after his Lucullan banquets. And the deftness and 
rapidity with which moves are made and steps taken that seem 
certain to crush this egg or that, yet do no damage to any of them, 
are amazing. But unlike the papal dancers, the statesmen of the 
Consulta can look forward to no prize, to no popular applause. 
Abroad they are accused of double-dealing, and at home of 
pursuing a costly policy of adventure. France charges them with 
ingratitude and perfidy. In Great Britain they are sometimes set 
down as schemers. In Vienna they are mistrusted, while Berlin 
indulges in scepticism or holds its judgment in suspense. And, 
to crown all, they are blamed or repudiated by a certain section of 
their own people, whose welfare they have been laboriously 
endeavouring to promote. 

Italy’s policy in its general lines has been imposed by circum- 
stance and tempered by statesmanship. Far from embodying Utopian 
notions or manifesting herself in dubious ventures, she has kept well 
within the limits of the essential, the indispensable. By making 
common cause with the two military Powers of Central Europe and 
forming the Triple Alliance, she steered clear of a conflict with 
Austria-Hungary, which, so far as one can discern, there was no 
other way of avoiding. Italian irredentism in the Dual Monarchy 
and the rivalry of the two States in the Adriatic had confronted 
them both with the dilemma of choosing between a formal alliance 
and open antagonism. The decision took the form of a bold move, 
but a necessary one. Italy’s adherence to the League gave deep 
effence to France, and led to their estrangement, which was 
followed by several Press campaigns and one damaging tariff war. 
And in spite of the subsequent reconciliation, the relations between 
the two Latin nations have never since been marked by genuine 
cordiality. The Press of France and many eminent politicians there 
resent it as a sort of racial treason that Italy should be bound by 
treaty to Germany and Austria-Hungary. Russia, who for a time 


_ cultivated a close friendship with the Italian people, was surprised 


and pained by the seemingly needless and ostentatious renewal of 


- the Triple Alliance in the year 1912, a twelvemonth before it had 
_ terminated. Even British publicists have found much to condemn 
in the attitude of the Italian Government during the Balkan War 
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and down to the present moment. During all this time the cultiva- 
tion of rudimentary neighbourliness, to say nothing of friendship 
between the Italian and the Austrian peoples as distinguished from 
their Governments, has been for the statesmen of both countries, 
and in particular for those of Rome, a work of infinite care, 
ingenious expedients, and painful self-discipline, openly deprecated 
by an influential section of the Italian Press. 

The alpha and omega of Italy’s foreign policy in the present is 
the maintenance of her actual position in the Mediterranean, and 
in the future the seasonable improvement of that position, and in 
every case the prevention of a shifting of the equilibrium such as 
would alter it to her disadvantage. To attain these objects is an 
essential condition of Italy’s national existence, and calls for the 
constant exercise of vigilance and caution alternating with push 
and daring by her responsible rulers. It behoves her, therefore, 
to be well affected towards France, friendly with Austria, amicable 
with Great Britain, to hold fast to the Triple Alliance, and to give 
no cause for umbrage to the Triple Entente. In a word, it is the 
prestidigitation of statesmanship. And her diplomacy has 
acquitted itself well of the task. The sum of the efforts of successive 
Governments has been to raise Italy to a unique position in Europe, 
to make her a link between the two rival groups of Powers, to one 
of which she herself belongs; to bestow upon her the second place 
in the Triple Alliance, and to invest her with enormous influence 
for peace in the councils of Europe. To grudge her this influence, 
which has been uniformly exerted for the best interests of Europe 
and her own, implies imperfect acquaintance with those interests, 
or else a leaning towards militarism. Every development which 
tends to strengthen Italy, diplomatically and politically, tends aiso 
to augment the safeguards of public peace, and to lessen the chances 
of a European conflict. On these grounds, therefore, were there 
none other, a violent domestic reaction against the policy that has 
scored such brilliant results, would be an international calamity. 
Happily there is good hope that the bulk of the nation is wiser and 
atso stronger than the section which is answerable for, and in secret 
sympathy with, the recent excesses. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA IN THECADRIA LIC. 


As the Mediterranean State par excellence, Italy cannot con- 
template the present distribution of power on the shores of that sea 
with genuine complacency. The grounds for dissatisfaction are 
rooted in the history of her past and in her-apprehensions for the 
future. None the less, the status quo in Europe being hallowed 
must be respected under heavy pains and penalties. And the policy 
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of the Consulta is directed to its maintenance, because any modifica- 
tion of it in favour of another State, great or small, would infallibly 
drive Italy out of her quiescence and strain her to press with all Ler 
energies and at all risks in the direction of a favourable readjust- 
ment. That is why seventeen years ago the Austrian and the 
Italian Foreign Secretaries concluded the so-called Noli Me 
Tangere Convention, by which each of the two allies undertook 
to abstain from meddling with Albania, to uphold Turkish rule 
there, and failing that to establish self-government. It was in 
virtue of the same principle that during the Balkan War Italy 
supported Austria-Hungary in frustrating Servia’s attempt to 
divide up Albania among the allies, and obtain for herself access 
to the Adriatic. As long as the Adriatic continues to present the 
same essential factors as to-day, the Italian Government will not 
swerve from its present attitude. But if once those factors or their 
relative positions towards each other underwent a change, the 
whole scaffolding of self-denial and everything that rested upon 
that would fall to pieces like a house of cards. And that scaffolding 
supports the peace of Europe. 

On her Eastern shore Italy possesses no port capable of serving 
as a thoroughly suitable base for naval operations. Brindisi is at 
best a mere makeshift; Venice is no better. Italy’s rival, Austria, 
on the other hand, is luckier. Cattaro, Sebenico, and Pola serve 
the purpose admirably, giving the Austrian navy a distinct 
advantage in this respect. It must therefore be gall and wormwood 
to Italian politicians to think that an ideal port, Vallona, on the 
Albanian coast, a few hours from Italy, lies unutilised because each 
State grudges it to the other on grounds which cannot be reasoned 
away. Vallona, incorporated in the Habsburg Monarchy, which 
is already so well equipped on the Adriatic both for defence and 
attack, would turn the scale against Italy, upset the equilibrium 
which is at present accepted as a stern necessity, and might even 
unchain the forces of war. The prospect of kindred eventualities 
forbids Austria to allow that magnificent naval base to fall into the 
hands of her rival who, holding the key to the Adriatic, could close 
the Otranto Canal and immobilise the fleet of the Dual Monarchy. 

It would be unfair, therefore, to contend that the mainspring of 
Italy’s seemingly anti-Slav policy is racial bitterness or political 
narrow-mindedness. A natural instinct of self-preservation under- 
lies it which neither argument nor sentiment can affect. Her 
present wish and the object of her endeavours is to enable Albania 
to maintain her independence and to keep the equilibrium in the 
Adriatic intact. And it is sheer inconceivable that any Italian 
Government should deviate from this line of action. If unforeseen 
events baulked these efforts and necessitated a partition of the 
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newly-founded State, Italy, like Austria-Hungary, would proceed 
to draw the practical consequences from the altered conditions, Ly 
such means as appeared most conducive to her interests. But it 
is by no means a foregone conclusion, as so many politicians and 
publicists fancy, that the exigencies of this new situation could 
be met only by an appeal to arms. This belief, which is become 
a dogma of political faith, is entirely gratuitous. Just as the 
jarring note which irredentism continually introduces into their 
mutual relations has not wholly marred the ground tones of 
harmony, so these potential differences—which cut far deeper into 
the vital interests of each—might be settled provisionally or 
definitively by some surprising combination such as has not 
as yet entered into the mind of any European statesman. For it 
should not be forgotten that the Triple Alliance is rooted in a 
peremptory necessity which is far more puissant than any of the 
centrifugal forces with which its individual members are beset. 
Failure to recognise this master fact of European politics has more 
than once lured statesmen on to abortive policies and perilous 
experiments. 

It is entirely misleading, therefore, to assert that Italy’s alliance 
with the two military Powers of Central Europe is the result of 
eclectic affinities, or to fancy that by cajolery or threats she can 
be moved to sever the links that bind her to the concern. I entertain 
not the slightest doubt that the French Ambassador in Rome, M. 
Barére, whose infinite patience and marvellous tact drew France 
and Italy very close together for a while, would be the first to 
recognise that the breaking-up of the Triple Alliance is a hopeless 
enterprise, and an aim of questionable utility from any point of 
view. Outsiders, whose opinions are moulded by the daily press, 
may be excused for thinking otherwise. The renewal of the Treaty 
in the year 1912, a full year before its expiry, has been uniformly 
construed as an indication of Italy’s resolve to emphasise her 
friendship with her allies, and this interpretation appeared to be 
borne out by a number of concomitant circumstances and in parti- 
cular by the comments of the European press. It was likewise 
assumed that at the same time the Treaty was supplemented by a 
naval convention turning upon the future action of the Triple 
Alliance in the Mediterranean. I investigated these reports in 
Rome and elsewhere, and I received convincing evidence that they 
were both equally groundless. No new clause touching the naval 
forces of the Alliance or indeed dealing with anything else was 
added to the Treaty. It was renewed as it stood. And the early 
‘date at which it was signed was credibly explained to me as the 
outcome of a legitimate eagerness on the part of Italy to see 
reaffirmed by Austro-Hungary the noli me tangere convention 
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which acted as a bar to encroachments, territorial or other, on 
Albania. 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Between France and Italy the cordiality established mainly by 
the exertions of M. Barére has of late years undergone a marked 
change, and while the two Governments were endeavouring to 
smoothe over their differences and deal amicably with each conten- 
tious matter as it cropped up, the press of each country was 
bombarding the other with taunts and reproaches which rendered 
the task of diplomacy unnecessarily difficult. And British publicists 
for reasons which lie near the surface, felt inclined to take sides 
with their French colleagues, without perhaps investigating with 
sufficient closeness and care the origin of the estrangement. Those 
unfriendly utterances, some of them the effects of mere misunder- 
standings, run through contemporary political history like a red 
thread through a piece of white cambric. 

Italy’s solicitude for friendship with France and Great Britain 
is prompted by interest as well as sentiment. For she sorely needs 
peace, recognises the need, and is exerting herself to the utmost to 
insure it. And this indisputable fact might profitably serve as the 
starting point of one’s reasoning on the subject and likewise as 
a safe basis for the attitude of the statesmen interested. For a long 
time, it is true, the occupation of Tunis by France in 1887 was 
resented by every public man in the Peninsula. The ensuing 
tension was accentuated as much by the manner as by the policy of 
Crispi. The Abyssinian campaign made matters worse, seeing that 
the Abyssinians were believed to have received their arms and 
ammunition from the French. During all those untoward inci- 
dents, Great Britain was found on Italy’s side. The Franco-Italian 
war of tariffs raised mutual animosity to its highest power, after 
which a re-action set in which led to the conclusion of the Mediter- 
ranean agreements with France and England. 

During the Lybian war Italy seized two French steamers, the 
‘‘Manuba’’ and the “‘ Carthage,”’ for alleged contravention of inter- 
national law, and sent them to Cagliari. France protested and M. 
Poincaré took up such a decided position in the matter and gave it 
such vehement expression that all Italy was unanimous in holding 
him up as the destroyer of the good relations laboriously established 
by M. Barére and the Consulta. And the affront has not yet been 
forgotten. The next grievance had its source in the action of the 
British Government which confided to France the protection of 
her Mediterranean interests and encouraged the Republic to keep 
the bulk of its warships in that sea. This preponderance of the 
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French fleet in Italy’s only sea was regarded by the Government 
of the Peninsula as an unfriendly act owing to its special bearings 
on their relative naval strength there. And the author of this 
obnoxious innovation was believed to be the Republic which had 
induced Great Britain to acquiesce. 

Lately Italy asked for an economic opening in Asia Minor, 
into which every Great Power of Europe was penetrating. That 
the demand was not unreasonable is shown by the fact that it has 
since been complied with. In view of that contingency, therefore, 
it would have been well to examine it without bias instead of 
opposing it with vehemence. For Great Britain is no longer the 
most puissant State in the Midland Sea and circumstances may 
one day arise in which she will be in want of an ally there. And 
Italy is her most natural partner. The circumstances that she 
is a member of the Triple Alliance is no bar to this prospective 
co-operation. For the Triple Alliance is a defensive combination. 
It provides for a certain well-defined eventuality, and outside that 
sphere Italy is untrammelled. 

The pith of the matter then is that British and French publicists 
are wont to lay undue stress on Italy’s alliance with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. That engagement is but a single facet of her 
activity. There are others more enduring. She is obliged to 
protect her special interests and is also free to cultivate her special 
friendships. Paramount among those interests is the maintenance 
of peace, and chief of those friendships is that with Great Britain 
and France. Even the Triple Alliance was founded as an associa- 
tion for the prevention of war, and hitherto it has not drifted into 
aggression. Italy’s influence in that concern is growing and 
together with it her facilities for upholding the pacific policy with 
which she has uniformly identified herself. And the more steadily 
her economic well-being and her political prestige develope, the 
greater will be the weight which as second member of the Alliance 
she can throw into the scale of peace. 

But Italy’s rdéle in European politics is a theme which calls for 
a chapter to itself. 
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THE SHAKESPEAREAN ANGELS AND DEVILS. 


I].—FaIrRIES AND WITCHES. 


R. SAINTSBURY in his invaluable essay on Shakespeare 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature, tells us 
that the dramatist in Henry IV. ‘‘has been prodigal of home 
‘“memories—of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire detail.’’ But 
we may believe that the poet was even more prodigal of home 
memories, though in a less pointed fashion, when he gave us his 
fairies. It is true that the fairyland of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was something quite new. ‘“‘ Popular as fairy mythology had, in 
‘a manner, been, nobody had made anything like this use of it. 
‘*, , .. Puck ‘ was feared in field and town’ long before Shakes- 
‘‘peare; but Shakespeare’s Puck is something very different from 
‘‘a mere ‘lob of spirits.’’’ While it is impossible not to agree 
with Mr. Saintsbury, it is also true that Shakespeare brought them 
to town from his native fields and woods. We have seen the 
habitat of theangels. That of the fairies is not less notable. Their 
heaven is the secret heart of the green wood, where open glades 
and lawns warded by timeless trees are holy places fit for fairy 
feet. There we see them “trip upon the green.’’ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor gives us, even more vividly than Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, the ‘‘ home memories ’’ of what Drayton describes 
as ‘‘ that shire which we the heart of England call.’’ The plan of 
the Merry Wives to overwhelm the undeserving Falstaff is redolent 
of folklore. Falstaff himself is lured into Windsor Forest, garbed 
and horned as Herne the Hunter, that forest spirit who— 


‘* Doth all the winter-time at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch-kine yield blood.’’ 


To Falstaff (surely this is not the man we know elsewhere any more 
than Falstaff was old Sir John Oldcastle) there is to enter a rabble 
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of fairies, ‘‘ urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white,” singing 
‘‘ some diffuséd song ’’ :— 


‘““ Then let them all incircle him about, 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean knight ; 
And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane.’’ 


The fairies are to pinch him soundly and burn him with their 
tapers. Sweet Anne Page is to be ‘‘ the queen of all the fairies,”’ 
as they prance in the forest ‘‘ with waxen tapers on their heads.”’ 
The scene in the forest is drawn at every turn from folklore. The 
Queen’s address to her motley throng is memorable :— 


‘‘ Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonshine revellers and shades of night, 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier, Hobgoblin, make the fairy O-yez.’’ 


The succeeding passage gives us the most familiar of folklore :— 


PistoL. Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toys! 

Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap; 

Where fires thou find’st unraked, and hearths unswept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry : 

Our radiant queen hates slut and sluttery. 
FaLstaFF. They are fairies ; he that speaks to them shall die: 

I’ll wink and couch. No man their works must eye. 

[Lies down upon his face. 

Evans. Where’s Bede? Go you and where you find a maid, 

That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, 

Raise up the organs of her fantasy ; 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 

But those that sleep and think not on their sins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins.”’ 


Then follows the delightful passage describing the fairies strewing 
good luck, like green rushes, in Windsor Castle, ‘‘ that it may 
“stand till the perpetual doom.’’ But it is not with this poetic 
fancy that we are now concerned, or even with the exquisite 
description of the fairies writing in flowers (‘‘ fairies use flowers for 
“their charactery ’’) upon the Windsor meadows. Evans takes up 
the parable again :— 


‘‘ Pray you, lock hand in hand; yourselves in order set; 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, 
To guide our measure round about the tree. 
But stay, I smell a man of middle earth.’’ 


Then Pistol declares that Falstaff was bewitched by the ‘‘ evil eye,”’ 
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‘o’erlook’d even in thy birth.’ Anne Page puts the knight to 
the test :— 


‘“ With trial-fire touch me his finger-end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend 
And turn him to no pain; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 
Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire !— 
About him fairies, sing a scornful rhyme! 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time.’’ 


The song that follows should be, in part at any rate, traceable in 
folklore :— 


‘“ Fie on sinful fantasy ! 
Fie on vice and luxury ! 
Pinch him fairies mutually ; 
Pinch him for his villainy; 
Pinch him and burn him and turn him about, 
Till candles and starlight and moonlight be out.’’ 


The whole strange scene is closed by one of those striking 
sentences that Shakespeare seems to have taken from the fifteenth- 
century mystics. ‘‘ Sir John Falstaff, serve Got and leave your 
““ desires, and fairies will not pinse you.” 

In The Comedy of Errors, at the end of the Second Act, we have 
another folklore touch :— 


‘* Oh! for my beads! I cross me for a sinner. 
This is the fairy land—oh, spite of spites !— 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites : 
If we obey them not this will ensue,— 
They’ll suck our breath, or pinch us black and blue.’’ 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream is too familiar to quote from, and, 
moreover, the exquisite poetry and imagery, based though they be 
on folklore, are yet in a certain sense sophisticated. The poet has 
taken the fairies of the wood and led them to a permanent abiding- 
place in the Palace of Literature. But the final scene of this great 
comedy is full of folk-spirits :— 


**-PUCK. Not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house : 
I am sent, with broom, before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
OxsERon. Though the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier. 


° , ? , ? ’ ’ * ’ 
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Now, until the break of day, 
Through the house each fairy stray. 


Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despiséd in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field-dew consécrate, 

Every fairy take his gait; 

And each several chamber bless 
Through this palace with sweet peace.” 


In the sixteenth century witches were as familiar as fairies. The 
witch, Marjory Jourdain, with whom the Duchess of Gloster had 
dangerous traffic, was a terrible creature :— 


‘* Wizards know their times: 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire ; 
The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves.”’ 


She raises the spirit Asmath and compels him to prophecy. This 
brief scene recalls the terrible reality of the belief in witches in 
Shakespeare’s age, and much later. A witch finder was a loathsome 
tradesman as late as the eighteenth century. The smelling-out of 
witches was as much a business here as it is to-day among savage 
tribes. Matthew Hawkins was a notable witch finder long after 
Shakespeare’s time. In one year he brought to their end in Essex 
no less than sixty witches. He himself at last was condemned for 
witchcraft. So that when Shakespeare wrote of witches he wrote 
of creatures that the entire community believed in and hated. 
Shakespeare names several witches. Sycorax, mother of Caliban, 
was a witch so strong that she could control the moon; the witch of 
Brentford was a ‘‘ wise woman,”’ or fortune-teller, liable to be set 
in the stocks, ‘‘i’ the common stocks, for a witch’*’; Margery 
Jourdain was condemned, “‘ the witch in Smithfield shall be burned 
““to ashes ’’; the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet is not far removed 
from the witch class, an ominous dealer in death; the Soothsayer in 
Julius Ca@sar is of the same kidney; Joan of Arc, witch and 
sorceress, meets their doom. Witches and witchcraft and evil 
spirits formed part of the structure of society, connoted that abiding 
sense of the presence of spirits—erratic, mischievous, uncertain, 
dangerous, in most cases, but not incapable of service, as we see 
in the case of condescending Ariel, that residue of devil-worship 
which belongs to the lowest stages of humanity, and is not wholly 
eradicated from the highest. The dramatist who pictured the 
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Elizabethan world could not but illustrate and use so strange and 
so vivid a characteristic. Superstition of this type is like— 


_‘* The cripple, tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away.’’ 


It is of course in Macbeth that Shakespeare uses the machinery of 
witches with most effect, though we may doubt if the supernatural 
machinery is more effective there than it is in Julius Cesar. But 
the eleven-lined scene with which Macbeth opens sets the note of 
the whole play. Here, and in Scene III., we realise that human 
nature is to fight for its salvation with forces beyond the wit of man. 
But, to the present writer at any rate, in the witches we have, 
visualised, forces that are working within the man, the struggle of 
good and evil made visible to our eyes by means of the machinery 
of the superstition that marked and disgraced that age. The 
dramatist, in order to make his machinery effective, gathered 
together in a few dreadful scenes the current ideas concerning the 
habits and powers of witches. When they ‘‘vanish’’ they are 
still in the heart of the soldier that shall ‘‘ be king hereafter ’’— 


‘* To trade and traffic with Macbeth, - 
In riddles and affairs of death.’’ 


These witches, like Margery Jourdain, can raise spirits, apparitions, 
forms yet to be. With them and their mistress, Hecate, we are in 
the heart of devil-worship as it existed in the sixteenth century. 
But to Shakespeare evil was a subjective condition, a wicked 
spiritual force that invades the heart: ‘‘ If the devil be within and 
‘‘that temptation without, I know he will choose it.’? ‘‘ Some 
‘‘ devil whisper curses in mine ear, and prompt me.’ Though 
Shakespeare invents tricky spirits enough and raises up those that 
rule them, he does not invent a devil. He reserves that supreme 
concentration of evil for a human heart. In Iachimo he gives usa 
man who is very near to devilhood, but nevertheless a sinner who 
repents. It is not so with Iago. This creature is the incarnation 
of evil; he is in the truest sense a devil, a creature loving evil for 
the sake of evil, a being who instils evil into the hearts and natures 
of men. It almost makes the mind lose its sense of the inherent 
reasonableness of things when one realises that Shakespeare at his 
prime could invent Iago. Though there is no touch of the current 
mechanism of the spirit world in the play (‘‘ Thou know’st we work 
‘‘by wit, and not by witchcraft’’), yet we feel throughout the 
dreadfulness of the spiritual atmosphere :— 


‘‘ OrHELLO. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
IAGo. I am your own for ever.”’ 
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‘‘For ever’’: that is the note of the play. Eternal spiritual death, 
death for everyone whom great Jago taints. There is no need for 
witches and witchery, for Hecate and her tribe: man has fallen, 
even as a falling star. The manhood that Shakespeare draws 
ranges between Prospero, the superman, and Iago, the devil. It 
is in the range of these creations as well as in their intensity that 
the dramatist excels all other of his craft. The spiritual limits of 
humanity are transcended, and we admit, without doubt, the reality 
of the extension both downwards and upwards. Moreover, we 
‘have in Caliban something less than man struggling for expression 
and subtly contrasted with true man at his lowest. Again, we have 
in Ariel something other than man again subtly contrasted with 
the high spirituality of Ariel’s master. The spiritual beings, 
whether angels or spirits of doubtful name, are subservient to man, 
but in man himself is the entire range of spiritual life, and “ He 
‘‘ which is the top of judgment ’’ knows and unfolds it all, suffering 
even Iago as an instrument of progress. 


ee oe a oe 
REVIEWS. 
Baio Oa. 


Though Bagehot has been dead nearly forty years, his name is to- 
day more familiar and his writings are more widely read than during 
his life. His surviving friends—Lord Bryce, Lord Morley, Lord 
Welby, and others—tell us that there was no one to equal him for 
stimulus and quickness of thought. His three completed books— 
The English Constitution, Physics and Politics, and Lombard 
Street—have gone through many editions, and his literary, political, 
and economic essays are known to everyone who values brilliant and 
suggestive criticism. It is time, therefore, that some memorial of 
his life, more substantial than the brief record of R. H. Hutton, 
should appear. 

Mrs. Barrington has produced a volume, the interest of which is 
enhanced by her vivid recollections of her brother-in-law. His 
life was outwardly uneventful. He tried to enter Parliament three 
times, but in vain, and he refused the post of Financial Member in 
India. He divided his time between Somersetshire, where his 
parents lived, and the family bank gave him his traininy in finance, 
and London, where he edited the Economist, and coached 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of both parties. His circle of 
distinguished friends was rapidly widening during the years before 


* Life of Walter Bagehot, by his Sister-in-law, Mrs. Russell Barrington. Long- 
mans. 1914. 
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his early death, and his advice on questions of practical finance was 
often sought and taken. He was a convinced Whig and Free 
Trader; but his attitude was independent, and he declared himself 
between sizes in politics. If he was not a statesman himself, he 
was, at any rate, the counsellor of statesmen. In the City he is 
remembered as the inventor of Treasury Bills. Bagehot’s wide 
range of interest and incomparable powers of exposition are familiar 
to every reader. The novelty of the present volume lies in the 
charming picture of his personality. His relation to his father, the 
precise banker, and his mother, who suffered from bouts of 
insanity, was one of touching filial devotion. Equally attractive is 
the picture of the young man entering the family of James Wilson, 
the well-known politician and economist, carrying off one of the six 
daughters as his wife, and helping the rest with his friendship and 
counsel after the death of their father. He was a man of the world 
without being worldly, and a scholar without a tinge of pedantry 
or conceit. 

Lord Bryce pronounces Bagehot ‘‘ perhaps the most original 
“‘ mind of his generation. He was so fresh, so individual, that he 
“could not help seeing deeper into things than other people. But 
“his ingenuity never ran away with him. In the midst of 
** brilliancy he remained sober, wise, penetrative. He was, some of 
““us used to think far back in the ’seventies, the most interesting 
“*man in London to meet.’’ This delightful book will serve its pur- 
pose most fully if it wins new readers for the writings of one of the 


sanest and most instructive of Victorian thinkers. 
GP. G: 


% * * 


PEE ROVING OR SPALN.% 


Mr. E. S. Bouchier is to be congratulated on this informing, 
learned, and unassuming book. We know no work that shows us 
in quite the same clear fashion the Spain of the Roman Empire. 
And it is important to the student of history to possess 
such a_ book, for it is to the national character created 
by the successive civilisations of Crete, Greece, Carthage, 
Rome and Mecca, that we have to attribute the Spanish 
influences on the history of Christianity in Europe and America. 
Isolated from Central Europe by the Pyrenees, Spain, in 
its earliest history, shows chiefly Mediterranean influences. Of 
the aboriginal peoples whose remains abound from the Atlantic to 
the lands beyond the Pyrenees, we can detect two races whose 
customs and art are scarcely yet extinct in the Peninsula. The 

* Spain Under the Roman Empire, by E. S. Bouchier, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Life and 


Letters in Roman Atrica.’? With a Map. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall (price ss. net). 
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Tartessian race of the South and East were almost certainly the 
western remnant of wanderers from Crete, who brought with 
them, as the Philistines took with them eastward, the still glorious 
fragments of what once was Knossos. The ancient statuary of this 
race, discovered in Murcia, Valentia, and Estremadura, belongs to 
the fifth century B.c., and appears to be a late descendant, affected 
by Greek and Punic art, of the Mycenzan culture. ‘‘ In the Tarra- 
‘‘gona district, as well as Southern Spain, are vases with floral 
‘‘or animal decorations, somewhat resembling Mycenzan work. 
‘“. , . Some very fine arms found near Cordova in 1867, seem 
‘‘ from the similarity to Mycenzean designs, to belong to the early 
‘‘ Tartessian civilisation.’’ It is not improbable that Knossos 
supplied something of the earliest form of worship: ‘‘ Sidereal 
‘‘worship is described as strongly prevalent among the Tar- 
‘‘ tessians,’’ and the worship of those starry powers has its spiritual 
reflection in Spanish Christianity, as well as on the worn 
scutcheons of innumerable native monuments. But if Knossos 
supplemented the palzolithic art of Spain, yet the palzeolithic 
peoples, if we may accept certain modern writers, not quoted by Mr. 
Bouchier, contributed to the literature of Spain by the creation of 
folk-tales and ballads in Basque dialects, on which the Provengal 
singers in the twelfth century moulded their songs. 

In the sixth century B.c., the Celts had overflowed into Spain, 
and were slowly absorbed by the aboriginal or Iberian races. Long 
before this date there had been Phoenician or Tyrian settlements at 
Gades [Cadiz] and elsewhere in the South, and Greek settlements 
on the East. Celtic and Iberian pressure induced the Tyrians of 
Gades to call in their kinsfolk, the Carthagenians, and within a 
brief period Spain had become the wealthiest colony of Carthage, 
and Cartagena to-day recalls the great arsenal of two thousand years 
ago, the new Carthage of the days of Hannibal. But in the 
year 206 B.C. Rome succeeded to the possessions of her smitten 
enemy, and the Romans found themselves masters of Southern and 
Eastern Spain, on good terms with the Greek and Phoenician 
colonies and in alliance with several native kings and peoples of 
the interior. But Republican Rome was not satisfied with the 
position Carthage had so wisely occupied. Oppression took the 
place of government, and soon Rome was faced with the necessity 
of conquering and holding by force the whole peninsula, a task 
that lasted almost into our era, and called for the labours of Julius 
Cesar himself. There was a permanent garrison of 40,000 men. 
It was found that the policy of conciliation was after all the only 
possible policy. The peninsula was at first divided into two pro- 
vinces, the Hither and Farther Provinces. Augustus formally 
created three Provinces, Hither Spain, Lusitania (Portugal), and 
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Baetica (the Tartessian area dominated by Gades and Corduba, the 
capital of this senatorial area). Later Gallzecia was restored to 
Hither Spain. This and Asturia had their own prefects. The 
pretorian legate of Lusitania governed from Emerita with a legate 
at Olisipo (Lisbon). The consular legate of the huge Hither 
province (Tarraconensis) governed from Tarraco on the East coast, 
though he sometimes wintered at Carthage. He was assisted by 
three legates and three legions (IV. Macedonica, VI. Victrix, X. 
Gemina). One legate controlled the North-West across the 
Douro, another held the Southern foot-hills of the Pyrenees, the 
third governed the centre of Spain. Spain largely supplied her 
own soldiers, and, indeed, sent troops to the Rhine and to Britain. 
In Spain these troops were chiefly engaged in suppressing brigand- 
age. Before the middle of the past century Spain was absolutely 
free from war and robbery. It was perhaps the best example of 
the peace of Rome. The Roman Urban system spread rapidly 
through Spain, even in the case of the wilder tribes who were 
brought into the system by Augustus, and Roman law took firm 
root. The prosperity of Roman Spain in the first century is a 
thing to marvel at. Wealth abounded. ‘‘ Inscriptions are full of 
““the generosity of individual citizens in the earlier period, and 
‘* never does wealth seem to have involved such responsibilities.’ 
An elaborate road system, of course, accompanied the growth of 
the municipal system. The policy of Augustus coincided with the 
desire of the Iberian peoples who had a natural tendency to the 
City-State organisation. Latin became the language of the South 
and Centre, though the patrius sermo was not displaced and con- 
tributed something to the Castilian, Catalan, and Portugese 
tongues of our time. Spain and the Spanish peoples rapidly 
became the mainstay of the Empire as they had been of Carthage. 


‘* Hardy Spanish soldiers, armed with weapons superior to any 
previously known to the Romans, could be found on every frontier ; 
Spaniards filled places of trust at Court. Within fifty years from 
the death of Augustus one acted as regent of the empire, within 
a hundred another proved himself the most worthy of Augustus’s 
successors. As Italy became more degraded, and filled with para- 
sites of the court or Oriental slaves and freedmen, Spain became 
more and more the mainstay of the imperial authority ; and it was 
only the gross misgovernment which wrecked the splendid municipal 
system and filled the provinces with slaves, outlaws, and paupers, 
that at last caused the provincials to welcome barbarian peoples as 
deliverers. The national character remained throughout substan- 
tially unchanged. Primitive tribes, as better acclimatised and 
having a larger proportion of women than invaders, tend to reassert 
themselves in a few generations ; nor could it be expected that some 
hundreds of thousands of speculators, merchants, and veterans 
from Italy should have a very lasting effect on a nation which 
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was thought to excel the Romans in numbers, which, too, was 
destined to absorb utterly powerful German tribes, and to assimilate 

or cast out an extensive African and Asiatic population.”’ 
Roman culture was grafted indeed on a sturdy stock. Latin 
letters flourished in Southern Spain in the first century. The 
Senecas, Turanius Gracilis, Sextilius Hena, M. Porcius Latro, 
Cluvius Rufusare but some of the notable men of letters who sprang 
from Southern Spain. Mr. Bouchier, in his chapter on “‘ Spanish 
Writers of the Early Empire,’’ gives us a useful account of the most 
notable: Seneca the rhetorician, and his son Seneca the philoso- 
pher, both born at Corduba, Lucan also of Corduba, Pomponius 
Mela of Tarifa, the geographer, Columella of Gades, the agricul- 
turist. Two writers of even greater fame belonged to Northern 
Spain: the great Quintillian of Callgurris (born circa 35 A.D.), and 
Valerius Martialis of Biabilis. In the fourth century we get the 
great revival of Spanish writers supplied by the enfranchised 
Christian Church, writers such as Prudentius, ‘‘ the greatest of 
‘‘ancient Christian poets,’’ Priscillian, Orosius (c. 417). In the 
days of Orosius Rome is falling, has fallen.. Through a gap left 
by Constantine, a British invader of Spain, the Vandals, Alans, 
and Sueves poured in, followed by the Visigoths who, before the 
end of the fifth century, had absorbed the whole peninsula. When 
the Visigoths were driven out of Gaul by the Franks, Toledo 
became the capital of Visigothic Spain. But the Gothic invasion 
jeft Latin literature a living thing, and preserved the spoken Latin 
tongue for the future as a romance language. Nor, indeed, had 
Spain done with the Empire. In the mid-sixth century the Eastern 
Empire, risen to her height under Justinian, recovered Southern 
Spain from Cape St. Vincent to Cartagena, and held it, or some 
portion of it, until the year 624. As late as the year 700 a last 
effort was made to wrest the fair land from the decaying power of 
the Goths, but the task was abandoned and taken up by the chief 
enemies of Byzantium. It is a strange and fateful story, and one 
that illuminates the subsequent history of a people destined to carry 
into a New World the evils that they had inherited from the 
Old and, not least, the pride that had survived the decay of five 


civilisations. 
wt * * 


THE SACRED POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN.* 


Henry and Thomas Vaughan, twin brothers, were born on 
April 12th, 1621, at Newton St. Bridget, on the Usk, near Brecon. 
From the age of eleven to that of seventeen they received a regular 
classical training, at Llangattock, from the Rector, the Rev. 


* Sacred Poems, by Henry Vaughan, ‘‘ Silurist,’? with a Memoir by the Rev. 
H. F. Lyte. [Bohn’s Popular Library.] G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. (price 1s. net). 
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Matthew Herbert. Thence they passed, in 1638, to Jesus College, 
Oxford, but there the political conditions precluded work. Mr. 
H. F. Lyte (in his biographical sketch, written in 1848, and now 
reproduced in this well-printed edition in the admirable re-issue of 
5ohn’s libraries) tells us that ‘‘ Thomas Vaughan actually bore 
‘““arms on the King’s side, and Henry suffered obloquy and 
‘ imprisonment for his known and avowed attachment to his Royal 
‘‘master.’’? Thomas Vaughan took orders, was expelled from his 
living by the Parliament, and retired to Oxford, where he dabbled 
in chemistry, and wrote both prose and verse under the name, 
Eugenius Philalethes. He died at Albury on February 27th, 1665. 
The brothers were deeply attached, and Henry wrote on his death 
the memorial verses entitled Daphnis, a poem suffused with the 
Elizabethan magic. The illusion of evening after the weary day 
at the end of the poem is very notable :— 


““ What voice from yonder lawn tends hither? Hark! 
’Tis Thyrsis calls! I hear Lycanthe bark! 
His flocks left out so late, and weary grown, 
Are to the thickets gone, and there laid down.’’ 


Henry passed from Oxford to London; studied, perhaps, law, and 
certainly medicine, and found literary inspiration among the poets 
who carried on the Shakespeare tradition at the Globe Tavern. 
At this time he published (1646) a small volume of verse, including 
a translation of the tenth satire of Juvenal. The following 
year he settled, for good and all, at Newton, his birthplace, and 
prepared, in 1647, the further volume entitled Olor Iscanus, 
published against his wish by his brother in 1651. A severe illness 
had turned his mind to sacred mysticism, and he composed a 
wonderful record of his thoughts, Silex Scintillans. The first part 
was published in 1650. This was followed by two books of 
devotions, The Mount of Olives and Flores Solitudinis (1652), in 
prose. A second and unread edition of Silex Scintillans was issued 
in 1655. Before this date he had abandoned authorship, but many 
poems remained unpublished, and these were issued, without 
reference to his name, in 1678. He, in fact, lived on till April 23rd, 
1695. Little is known of his retired country life. Mr. Lyte tells us 
that he ‘‘ was twice married, and had by his first wife five children, 
‘two song and three daughters, and by the second, one daughter. 
‘‘Of the latter alone is anything known. She married John 
‘“‘ Tuberville, and her granddaughter died single in 1780, aged 92.” 

His Silex Scintillans contains poems that will live so long as 
English literature lives. There is to-day an ever-growing recogni- 
tion of their pure literary as well as their spiritual value. The 
strange unevenness of his work, the poet’s apparent disregard of 
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metre and art, for long obscured the profound value of his thought 
and the supreme merit of some of his poetry. It is difficult not to 
compare him with Blake, but he was, in some ways, an in- 
comparably better artist. The resemblance arises when each poet 
is wrought to the white heat of Mysticism, and reveals the common 


source of their inspiration. 

Vaughan ceaselessly dwells, often in superb verse, but always 
with strange and striking metaphors on the certainty of resurrection 
and immortality. Life is night, death is the breaking of the night- 
cloud by dawn. So we are always crying ‘‘ Would it were Day.”’ 
When other poets sang to the earthly love he sang and wooed the 
heavenly love. The lyric form is not often used like this, and rarely 


used so effectively :— 


‘* There’s not a wind can stir, 
Or beam pass by 
But strait I think, though far, 
Thy hand is nigh. 
Come, come! 
Strike these lips dumb : 
This restless breath, 
That soils thy name, 
Will ne’er be tame 
Until in death.”’ 


““T would I were some bird, or star, 
Flutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this Inn 
And Rode of Sin! 

Then either star or bird should be 
Shining or singing still to thee.”’ 


His dismissal of the follies of youth is full of lyric sadness :— 


*“ Let it suffice my warmer days, 
Simpered and shined on you ; 
Twist not my cypress with your bays, 
Or roses with my yew. 


‘“ Go, go, seek out some greener thing ; 
It snows and freezeth here ; 
Let nightingales attend the spring ; 
Winter is all my year.”’ 


A few verses from the more notable poems must be quoted to give 
the quality of his work. The first verses of The Constellation are 
fine :-— 


‘“ Fair ordered lights, whose motion without noise 
Resembles those true joys, 
Whose spring is on that hill where you do grow, 
And we here taste sometimes below. 
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‘“ With what exact obedience do you move, 
Now beneath and now above! 
And in your vast progressions overlook 
The darkest night and closest nook! ”’ 


The Hidden Flower gives us a wonderful parallel :— 


‘Then taking up what I could nearest spy, 
I digged about 
That place where I had seen him to grow out; 
And by and by 
I saw the warm Recluse alone to lie, 
Where fresh and green 
He lived of us unseen. 


‘“ Many a question intricate and rare 
Did I there strow ; 
But all I could extort was that he now 
Did there repair 
Such losses as befell him in this air, 
And would ere long 
Come forth most fair and young.”’ 


Departed Friends—“ They are all gone into the world of light ’’— 
is too well known for quotation here. The Palm Tree is, however, 
scarcely less fine :— 


‘* Here spirits that have run their race, and fought, 
And won the fight, and have not fear’d the frowns 

Nor loved the smiles of greatness, but have wrought 
Their Master’s will, meet to receive their crowns. 


‘* Here is the patience of the saints : this tree 
Is watered by their tears, as flowers are fed 
With dew by night; but One you cannot see 
Sits here, and numbers all the tears they shed. 


‘* Here is their faith too, which if you will keep 
When we too part, I will a journey make 
To pluck a garland hence while you do sleep, 
And weave it for your head against you wake.’’ 


Even Elizabethan poetry would be hard set to excel the last stanza 
of The Garland :— 


‘“ Flowers gather’d in this world, die here ; if thou 
Would’st have a wreath that fades not, let them grow, 
And grow for thee. Who spares them here, shall find 
A garland, where comes neither rain, nor wind.’’ 


The paraphrase of the 104th Psalm is magnificent :— 


‘‘ Thine eyes behold the earth, and the whole stage 
Is mov’d and trembles, the hills melt and smoke 
With thy least touch ; lightnings and winds that rage 
At thy rebuke are broke.’’ 
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The Bird is an exquisite poem— 


‘‘ Hither thou com’st. The busy wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 
Thy pillow was ”’ ; 


and one, too, that children might well commit to memory in the 
place of much of the rubbish learnt to-day. It is difficult not to 
quote many stray verses such as (from Palm Sunday) :— 


‘‘ T’ll get me up before the sun, 
I'll cut me boughs off many a tree, 
And all alone full early run 
To gather flowers to welcome thee.’’ 


And (from Providence) :— 


‘“ May he for ever die 
Who trusts not thee, but wretchedly 
Hunts gold and wealth, and will not lend 
Thy service nor his soul one day! ”’ 


And again (from The Ornament) :— 


‘* Quite through their proud and pompous file, 
Blushing, and in meek weeds array’d, 
With native looks which knew no guile 
Came the sheep-keeping Syrian maid.’’ 


And yet again (from The Night) :— 


‘“ There is in God, some say, 
A deep but dazzling darkness; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 
O for that night! When I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim.’’ 


But to search for the beauties of Henry Vaughan is like searching 
in arich jewel drawer. Where so much is wonderful there is choice 
for all. Vaughan had the true facility of the great age, but also 
the laboriousness of the great craftsman. He says himself :— 


O! ’tis an easy thing 

To write and sing; 
But to write true unfeigned verse 
Is very hard. 


These lines are the key both to the greatness and the weakness of 
the Silurist. 
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These memories of the greatest International lawyer of our time, 
contributed by Mr. Fischer Williams, Mr. Dicey, Lord Courtney, 
Professor Ernest Nys, of the University of Brussels, Professor de 
Lapradelle, of the University of Paris, M. Ed. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
Professor Reuter, of the University of Helsingfors, Mr. Norman 
Bentwich, and others, reveal much of the quiet greatness of 
john Westlake. Of Cornish stock he was born at Lostwithiel 
on February 4th, 1828. He and his only sister (who died in 
1854) began their education under their mother. ‘‘ At four 
‘““years and seven months the boy began to learn Latin from 
‘“his mother, she, in turn, learning from his father.’’ At 
seven he went to the Lostwithiel Grammar School, while his 


father supplemented the school work by ‘‘ teaching the 
‘““boy to read the Iliad aloud to him in Greek every 
morning while he was shaving.’’ The family moved to 


Cambridge in 1842, where the boy was privately educated 
by Colenso and Harvey Goodwin in Mathematics, by Bateson and 
Shilleto in Classics. In 1846 he entered Trinity, and in 1850 was 
sixth Wrangler and sixth also in the Classical Tripos. His father 
had died the previous year, but his mother survived to 1866. 
Westlake was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1854; twenty 
years later he took silk. He married Miss Alice Hare in 1864. In 
1878 he was elected Recorder of Lostwithiel. He had always kept 
in touch with Cornwall, and in 1873 bought his Cornish home, 
Tregerthern, near St. Ives. From 1888 to 1908 he was Whewell 
Professor of Law at Cambridge. He died on April 14th, 1913, and 
was buried in Zennar churchyard. At the Bar he was a pupil of Mr. 
Christie, the conveyancer, and it was Christie who first suggested 
a book on the conflict of laws ‘‘ to make Story readable.’ This 
‘* Treatise on Private International Law or the Conflict of Laws, 
‘‘ with principal reference to its practice in the English and other 
““corporate systems of Jurisprudence ’’ was published in 1858; it 
was entirely re-written in 1880. The last edition appeared in 1912. 
This great work was supplemented in 1904 and 1907 by two volumes 
on public international law. The volume on private international 
law brought young Westlake into work, and he acquired a large 
practice both as a conveyancer and in international cases of the 
first rank, and especially before the Privy Council. But he was 
rather a jurist than an advocate, a profound thinker of the school of 
Savigny, who brought important .foreign influence to bear on 
English law. Mr. Dicey tells us that ‘‘ he became long before his 
‘‘ death in reality the instructor of English judges.” 

Moreover, he looked at the whole question of law with a 
* Memories of John Westlake. With portraits. Messrs. Smith, Elder (price 6s. net). 
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serene mind; he saw in law one method of binding nations 
together, and as early as 1862 was endeavouring to bring 
the lawyers of different countries into touch. Westlake 
attributed the foundation of the Institute of International Law 
in 1873 mainly to ‘‘the energy of Rolin-Jaequemyns.”’ But 
to Westlake and his group of international lawyers may be 
largely attributed the growth of the idea of arbitration. He did, 
indeed, much to lay the foundation of the future Palace of Peace. 
He rejoiced with good reason when he heard of the finding of the 
Court of Inquiry into ‘‘ the affair of the North Sea fishing-boats and 
‘‘the Russian Baltic Fleet. . . . An international tribunal 
‘“had settled a grave question, of which the issues were war 
‘‘or peace; International Law had made another step forward 
‘‘in what may yet prove to be a rapid conquest of a civilised 
*‘world.’? His interests were large indeed. Not only was he 
successful in his attempts through his book ‘‘in the intro- 
‘* duction of new principles into the rules of private international 
“‘law as now administered by English tribunals.’’ Thanks to the 
influence of Westlake and (we must add) Mr. Dicey numberless 
problems of private international law, problems relating to domicile, 
to marriage, to the distribution of goods on death, and so forth, 
have at last been solved. In 1858 private international law was in 
chaos; to-day, despite certain weaknesses, it is reduced to order. 
We may doubt if Westlake would have approved of certain recent 
developments, arising out of the notorious Ogden case, of the law of 
marriage, and one may think that our English law of domicil might 
well give place to a law of nationality; but, at any rate to-day, 
thanks largely to Westlake and his group of thinkers, private inter- 
national law is a growing bond between nations. 

But Westlake went beyond even the broad borders of law. 
As a politician in 1885 he gave the House of Commons a 
touch of his superb quality. As the friend of oppressed 
nationalities, such as the peoples of Finland and of the Balkans, 
he was famous. Asa social worker who in 1854 helped Maurice to 
found the Working Men’s College and who for years taught and 
lectured in the college, he left an influence which will survive. As 
a social thinker he did much to clarify ideas. ‘‘ Throughout his 
‘life he held the view that the exclusion of woman from fields of 
“‘ activity where she is no less generally competent to do good work 
‘than is man, is a legacy from past conditions of society for which 
“‘ there is no justification. And he worked steadily for the propaga- 
“tion and realisation of his view, confirmed and strengthened by 
“‘ the example of Mrs. Westlake’s fruitful activities as a member of 
“the School Board for London . . ._ the methods of other 
““ supporters of the cause never affected in the least his unwavering 
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““support.’” Again, his work in favour of Proportional Represen- 
tation was of importance. He accepted, as Lord Courtney says, _ 
““ the great work of his father-in-law, Mr. Hare,’’ and, in fact, Lord 
Courtney and he were working for the cause almost within a week 
of Westlake’s death. ‘‘ An independent searcher after truth,’’ who 
applied with steady consistency and profound enthusiasm a very 
great intellect to the practical affairs of the world, Westlake will 
live among those to whom the world is profoundly grateful. He 
believed in humanity and in the possibilities of progress, and carried 
the burden of his great learning and his deep responsibilities with 
that “‘ light heart ’’ which he said was the most valuable gift that a 
fairy god-mother could give, and with that love of young people and 
of Nature, and with that loyalty to friends and principles and Faith 
which together go to make a great and a good man. 


* *% * 


Mien O-lnd myo oor Lin NEAR RAST. 


M. I. Botez, a member of the Rumanian Parliament, has given 
us in his volume, entitled A Short Survey on the Neo-Latins of 
the Near East, an excellent study in lucid English of the evolution 
of the Rumanian race that to-day numbers fourteen millions of 
people speaking a Romance tongue. Only half a million of these 
live South of the Danube, and this half million gave us the 
Macedonian and the Istrian dialects of the tongue which in its 
Daco-Rumanian form supplies the Rumanian literary language of 
to-day. The Istrian dialect is now restricted to a few thousand 
persons. Italian is too strong for it. On the other hand, the 
Macedonian tongue cannot be dislodged. The source of this 
language was the lingua rustica, the vernacular Latin spoken 
throughout the Roman Empire. The Dacian tribes North of the 
Danube were fully Romanised before 270 A.D., and when the 
Western Empire fell and the Roman culture of Dacia was over- 
whelmed, the Carpathians gave shelter to the Roman settlers, and 
helped them to preserve the Latin characteristics of their tongue 
and race, despite Teutonic and Mongolian influences. But the 
Rumanian tongue was the only Latin vernacular of the East that 
was able to withstand the Slavonic flood, and the Slavs and Greeks 
undoubtedly influenced even that tongue. The Slavs, moreover, 
assimilated the Bulgarians and the Rumanians in the seventh 
century, and the Slavonic language became the official tongue of 
Church and State in the Slavo-Bulgarian Empire. 

The Byzantine Empire crushed the Slavs in 1018, and 
Transylvania fell to the Hungarians, while the Southern 
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Rumanians were (after a struggle for independence) incorporated 
in the Byzantine Empire, and from that date till now have 
formed a compact population in Macedonia. To-day, the 
Rumanians of Transylvania number four millions, with their own 
tongue and nationality. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
at the very time when the Empire had crushed the Macedonians, 
some of the Transylvanian Rumanians, driven forth by religious 
persecution, crossed the Carpathian borders and founded the 
independent States of Wallachia and Moldavia. These states 
united in 1859 and, in 1881, became the Kingdom of Rumania. 

During those six centuries these independent Rumanians held 
with difficulty their territory between the Carpathians and the 
Danube. There was an endless struggle against Hungarians, 
Tartars, Turks, and all this while Church and State used the 
Slavonic tongue. Thus, though the people kept the Romance 
vernacular alive, there could be little literary progress. However, 
from the sixteenth century onward the language slowly took 
literary form, despite many cruel checks during the dreadful period 
of the eighteenth century when the Provinces were ruled by 
foreign princes appointed by the Porte, princes who gave vogue 
to the Greek tongue. The French influence that crept in at the 
same time was, however, destined to prove a lasting force for good. 
The peasant revolt of 1821, followed by a revolution of the middle 
classes in the year of revolutions (1848), gave new life to the 
language and the nation, and, so M. Botez says, attached 
Rumania to Western civilisation. Certainly, her language is 
recognised in all its worth by all classes to-day, and Carmen Sylva 
has done much to give it a literary vogue. It should become to the 
tongues of Eastern Europe what French has been to the West. 
That Rumania has a great future we believe, but, despite this 
attractive book, we are not certain that the new day has fully come. 
The sufferings of many centuries, the detachment from any 
civilisation for so many ages, cannot at once be replaced by 
urbanity, peace, and intellectual plenty. History can show no 
sudden anodynes. Rumania has many difficulties, many tempta- 
tions before her not easy to overcome and put aside. 


—-——-—_ > + @a—___- 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In ‘“‘ Malcolm MacColl,’’ edited by the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 
(Smith Elder, 1914) we find the portrait, drawn in his letters by his own 
hand, of a man who played a considerable part in the closing decades of 
last century, and who made the most of the gifts which he possessed. 
Known to all the world as the friend and henchman of Gladstone, the 
interpreter of his policies, and the enemy of his enemies, he here appears 
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also as the frequent correspondent and only less ardent admirer of 
Salisbury. MacColl was obsessed with the idea that these eminent men, 
who respected and liked one another, could and should work together. 
He cared above all for the fortunes of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and in this province of affairs he won and held the position of a 
first-class authority. His industry in writing articles and pamphlets, in 
coaching the leaders of the two great parties, in mobilising public opinion 
was immense. If he failed to save Armenia, it was because both Lord 
Rosebery and Salisbury dared not risk the perils of isolated action. 
The correspondence with Gladstone on Ireland, and on Church questions 
with Newman, Dollinger, Hutton, Lord Bath, and other distinguished 
men makes interesting reading. If his letters must often have seemed to 
his overworked correspondents too long and too frequent, and if his 
personality was somewhat lacking in depth, he was none the less a 
welcome visitor in many houses, and a loyal friend. Not every one can 
be a great man ; and it is no small distinction to be a friend and coun- 
sellor of the great. Mr. Russell has usually preferred to let his old 
comrade speak for himself ; but his own observations and connecting 
threads add to the value of an interesting and instructive volume. 
* * * 


oe 


Mr. Andrew Reid Cowan has taken under the title ‘‘ Master-clues of 
“‘the World’s History’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 5s. net) a fine 
theme, and has treated it with great ability. We agree that it is untrue 
to assert with Hobbes that ‘‘ War is man’s state of nature,’’ but we 
rather doubt if it is true to regard the ‘‘ metal age’’ as the beginning 
of civilisation. Paleolithic man had great conceptions of art; Neolithic 
man had great constructive powers. But certainly the discovery of the 
malleability of metals gave ‘‘ against the environment a leverage which 
‘*has proved endlessly progressive.’’ But in the beginning, the environ- 
ment could only be fought in temperate regions, and in those regions 
there ensued a struggle between the peaceful tiller and the warlike 
hunter. Where the tiller was best protected from the nomad, progress 
was most rapid, and consequently the disappearance of the nomad as the 
result of the invention of weapons of precision is ‘‘a great epoch in 
‘*human history.’’ The theory as worked out by Mr. Cowan is of 
great value and interest, and is, we think, likely to be remembered. The 
chapter on ‘‘ the Sea in Civilisation’’ is of importance. Mr. Cowan 
re-states the fact that the sea, thanks to modern science, is a uniting, not 
a dividing factor. ‘‘ Transit over the open ocean is the easiest and 
‘*cheapest of all, and civilisation, even if ultimately depending upon 
‘“ mere economy in freights, will continue to be strengthened by the 
‘* all-encompassing sea.’’ It might be added that the air is likely to 
prove even a more imperative factor in human evolution. When Mr. 
Cowan turns from the physical to the psychological side of things, he 
is of equal value. ‘“The immemorial subjection of woman is a 
‘* master-clue in world-history—a thing which manifests itself on every 
‘‘ horizon, however distant—vast, profusive, almost impalpable as the 
‘‘atmosphere, but requiring constantly to be taken into account as 
‘‘ regards the ruptures of equilibrium, great and small, which form the 
“‘ leit-motif of universal history.’’ Slavery, of course, and the evolu- 
tion of slavery and serfdom, and certain modern problems of labour are 
scarcely less important. Mr. Cowan finds as ‘‘ the capital fact of 
‘“* modern history ’’ the ‘‘ mechanical touch ”’ (at least) of all the countries 
and nations of the earth. Science ‘“‘is not likely to fail before any 
“* cataclysm of the future,’’ and both material and social betterment are 
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likely to be the ‘‘ note ’’ of civilisation in the times to come. The book 
is one of close and admirable thought, clothed in lucid style, and we 
venture to recommend it for general study. It gives us a new philosophy 
of history, and a hopeful one. 


* * * 


Students of English medieval economics will find ‘‘A Select 
‘‘ Bibliography for the Study, Sources, and Literature of English 
‘‘Medizval Economic History ’’ (Messrs. P. S. King & Son, price 5s. 
net), compiled by a Seminary of the London School of Economics under 
the superintendence of Hubert Hall, F.S.A., very useful, though we can 
hardly say exhaustive. The growing literature, for instance, on the 
history of medizval education is inadequately represented. The same 
may be said of the history of roads, of embankments, of horses, of inns, 
of food, of dress, of beggars and the poor generally, of European Univer- 
sities, of weapons, of the stage, of the distribution and licensing of 
books. Indeed, the special subject section is quite inadequate, though 
the division into (a) Central Government, (b) Local Government, (c) The 
Church, (d) Social Conditions, (e) Physical Conditions, (f) Economic 
Thought, is excellent, and might well have given us a good deal on 
each of the above subjects, subjects almost chosen at random. The first 
part of the bock deals with the instruments of study and research, the 
inventories of records and State archives, local and other records, and 
private collections of MSS., catalogues of museums, the various studies 
auxiliary to the study of English medizval economic history, and rather 
an amazing list of ‘‘ General Authorities’? both in admissions and 
omissions. The Welsh and Irish peoples are not likely to be pleased, 
while we really do not know why Sir J. H. Ramsay should stand alone as 
the English medizeval historian. The second part deals with sources 
such as public and local records, literary MSS. at home and abroad. 
The American MSS. sources remain unrevealed, though, in fact, there 
are a number of medizval MSS. in the States. Part III. gives us an 
inadequate list of modern works and special subjects. We have, finally, 
appendices naming the publications of learned societies, and giving a list 
of British and American (but not European) periodical publications 
bearing on the subject. The list of private collections of MSS. is cer- 
tainly incomplete. In the case of public records the only reference to 
medieval treatise is Rymer’s Foedera. Dumont at least should have been 
mentioned. We have ventured to make these suggestions for another 
edition, but the work as it stands is of real value, and its anonymous 
author exhibits much patient labour and power of careful arrangement. 


* * * 


Dr. D. S. Margoliouth gives us in the volume entitled ‘‘ The Early 
‘‘ Development of Mohammedanism’”’ (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 
6s. net) his Hibbert Lectures, delivered in the University of London in 
May and June, 1913. In the preface it is ingeniously suggested that the 
topic of the book might be called ‘‘ The Supplementing of the Koran,’’ 
namely, the process that welded into an indestructible whole the 
‘““ utterances thrown together in that volume.’’ Early Islamic authors— 
the jurists Malik and Shafi’i, the Corpus Juris of the school of Abi 
Hanifah, the writers Jahiz and Tabari—whose works have been recently 
published—and other authors of the fourth Islamic century, such as 
Hallaj, Abi Talib al-Mekki, Abi’l-Hasan al-Ash’ari and Abt Nu‘aim, 
enable Dr. Margoliouth to exhibit the process by which Mohammedanism 
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became the cult of a sacred book that in its origin was a series of 
messages. So long as the Messenger lived the Koran was incomplete, 
for the prophet might think fit to transfer from the mirror of his mind 
further divine messages. From the first the materials that went to make 
up the Koran were regarded as sacred, but there was no one to edit the 
material when Mohammed died. The messages did not exist in writing 
at all. ‘‘ In the first account of Tabari it is the collector who first writes 
“it on the naive material at his disposal ; the second successor of the 
‘““ Prophet had it transferred from these to a scroll, which remained in 
“the possession of his daughter, but was afterwards ‘ washed out’ by 
‘* order of the third successor.’’ The collector gathered his material and 
his “‘ various readings’’ by consulting the surviving Meccan and 
Medinese followers of the Prophet. It is probable that most of the 
collected matter was actually delivered by the Prophet. At least, we may 
perhaps assume that the narrators thought so. It is difficult to go 
further than that, except where one Surah confirms another. ‘‘ In some 
““ way the community had to be supplied with something more than was 
““contained in the fragments put together by the first Caliph’s order : 
‘‘ with law, ritual, morals, theology, and even history.’’ Dr. Margoliouth 
traces these necessary supplements to their source. Thus he gives us 
the legal supplement, shows us the Pandects that the Doctors of the 
second Islamic Century based on the speculations of the first. He shows 
us the growth of Mahommedan ethics and the inevitable development 
of complex ritual. We are made to see, not for the first time, Fasting 
and Asceticism leading on to pantheistic mysticism. Again, we see a 
philosophy of religion grow up in answer to questions relating to the 
nature of man and the nature of God. Lastly, we have the historical 
supplement or gloss. The historic Mahommed is not the least important 
element in Mohammedanism. The book seems to us to be one of real 
value to those who are interested in the comparative study of the great 
faiths of the world. 


* * * 


A trenchant book in which a strong prose style sets forth strong con- 
victions is always a pleasure to read, and Dr. J. Vyrnwy Morgan’s bulky 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of Welsh History ’’ (John Lane, price 
12s. 6d. net) will, we think, find many readers. He attacks the whole 
theory or doctrine of Pan-Celticism : ‘‘ Those who maintain the theory 
‘* of the purity and unity of the Celts, and who advocate the transference 
‘* or distribution of the seat of government on the grounds of race, occupy 
‘“an untenable position.’’ The Welsh are not one people, but several, 
and these several types have been modified by immigration from England, 
Ireland, and Northern Europe. ‘‘A great idea, a great principle of 
‘* conduct, whether social, political, or religious, is the only nucleus on 
‘‘which a true nationality can be built.’’ The Celts, the peoples of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, do not possess this ‘‘ community of mind.’ 
Dr. Morgan declares that ‘‘ the Welsh people have nothing to their credit 
‘* in constructive statesmanship.’’ On the other hand, in his enthusiasm 
for his own powerfully argued point of view, Dr. Morgan forgets that 
Wales has produced some very fine scholars and divines, some excellent 
mathematicians, and more than one poet who stands high in the English 
roll of poets. We think that Dr. Morgan overstates his case in his deprecia- 
tion of the intellectual output of the Welsh. They have hardly had their 
opportunity, for while Ireland and Scotland have for centuries had their 
Universities, Wales, until recent times, depended entirely on certain 
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colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. _ We are inclined to agree that 
language is not a proof of purity of race, but it is one of the great 
begetters of nationality, and undoubtedly the awakening of the Welsh 
language is a sign of the growth of the sense of nationality. We think 
that the conception of nationality is growing in Wales whether it is or is 
not historically justifiable. Environment not race creates nationality, 
and it is creating it in Wales. However, the book, with its successive 
chapters on Welsh history and on Welsh religious developments 1s 
entitled to full and careful hearing. Welshmen hit each other hard, and 
there is some hard hitting in the book as there has been hard hitting on 
the side that Dr. Morgan attacks. For our own part, we do not believe 
that ‘‘ Wales was never poorer than she is to-day in men of the prophetic 
‘type, or in men of independent thinking.’’ This book is a proof to 
the contrary, and certainly Dr. Morgan fully realises the great abilities 
of Mr. Lloyd George. But heaven forbid that we should enter into the 
internecine warfare of Welshmen. We look on with detached interest 
and congratulate Dr. Morgan on the best fighting prose style that we 
have met for some time past. 


ce en ee 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Alexander F. Shand in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Foundations of 
‘‘ Character: Being a Study of the Tendencies of the Emotions and 
‘* Sentiments ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 12s. net), endeavours ‘‘ to 
‘‘ bring together the various aspects of the subject—which, in literature, 
‘““ are treated in isolation from one another ; to lead up to a general con- 
‘‘ ception of it ; to study the methods by which the knowledge of it may 
‘“ be increased in accuracy and extent.’’ He has brought together the 
thoughts of successive ages on life and character in the hope that from 
such opinions the picture of an orderly development may be derived. 
Mr. Shand tells us that ‘‘if we are to have a complete science of the 
‘“mind, this will include a science of character as the most important 
““part of it.’”? For our own part we should prefer to substitute the 
phrase ‘‘ a complete science of the personality.’’ The main tendencies 
of emotions are indeed the subtlest constituents of character, and 
frankly we prefer to turn for these tendencies to the superb dramatist 
than to the greatest master of theoretical psychology. Shakespeare 
understood the ultimate significance of emotions, and Kant did not. 
That is the reason that it is far more important for a young man or 
woman to have a thorough literary than a thoroughly philosophical 
training. But we appreciate Mr. Shand’s profound appreciation of the 
saying, ‘‘ If youth but knew,’’ and we feel that perhaps it is possible to 
formulate approximate ‘‘ abstract laws of character,’’ though whether 
youth could be made to appreciate these laws is a different question. 
The results of substituting the teaching of morals for the teaching of 
religion in France and elsewhere are not hopeful. However, this is an 
age that has an emotion for law, and Mr. Shand’s monumental work 
and his efforts to formulate laws of character should help teachers to 
teach and to understand by placing before them ‘‘ a map or plan ’”’ that 
may help to classify ‘‘ the intricacies of human character.”’ 

iy * * 


The large number of eminent persons who pass through these pages 
of Lady Southwark’s lively reminiscences, make her book, ‘‘ Social and 
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‘‘ Political Reminiscences ’’ (Williams & Norgate, price 12s. 6d. net), 
very pleasant and instructive reading. The daughter of Sir Thomas 
Chambers, for many years Recorder of London, and ‘‘ the kindest and 
““most humane Judge that ever sat upon the Bench,’’ Lady Southwark 
was brought up in a centre of intellectual and philanthropic activity, which 
brought her in contact with the leading men and women of the day. 
Married at nineteen to the rising young barrister who sat for Colchester 
from ’80 to ’85, she threw herself into his life. The Colchester seat was 
lost, but two years later Mr. Causton was returned for Southwark. 
The description of scenes in the House, “‘ fierce, wild, dramatic,’’ are 
very vivid, and also of the many and various personalities who figure in 
her book. Lady Southwark’s social and artistic powers were a great 
assistance to her husband, and amusing stories are recorded of her can- 
vassing. Lords Halsbury and Loreburn, Deans Vaughan and Ainger, 
Bishop Magee, Lord Wolverhampton and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, are 
among those who pass through these pages, and to all some appropriate 
anecdote is attached. Lady Southwark’s novel, ‘‘ Claudius,’’ published 
in 1882, received kindly criticism from Dean Fremantle and John Bright, 
whose letter is printed. The stories and bon mots quoted by Lady 
Southwark are endless. The concluding chapters on the funeral of 
Queen Victoria and a comparison of the drawing rooms and courts of 
the two last reigns are very interesting. The book will be read with 
pleasure by those who remember the times of which she writes and to 
whom Lady Southwark’s criticisms will bring many pleasant recol- 
lections. 
* * *& 


Mr. Ernest Bell, M.A., has written a pamphlet of extraordinary interest 
entitled ‘‘ An After-Life for Animals ’’ (Animals’ Friend Society, York 
House, Kingsway, W.C., price 2d. post free). He puts before us in vivid 
fashion the considerations that should lead us to believe that if there is 
an after-life for man there is one also for the beasts of the forest and the 
field. Structurally we are one with them, though on a higher reach of 
the plane of evolution; moreover, the mind and spirit have evolved in 
the same way; we find, indeed, ‘“‘ memory, reason, love, sympathy, 
‘‘ and self-sacrifice ’’ in the animal in various stages of development. 
Also, in ‘‘ things of the soul,’’ such as fear, reverence, and the moral 
sense, we find the animals in our regiment, even though in a rear rank. 
We find intercommunication between the mind of the animal and of the 
man; we find authenticated instances of the appearance of the form of 
an animal after its death; we find, too, that the sufferings of the beast 
in this life demand (as our sufferings demand) compensations in a larger 
sphere. With this striking paper is issued another denouncing in no 
measured terms otter hunting. It is deliberately stated to be the practice 
to hunt the female otter in the period of gestation. If this is true it is a 
shameful fact, and any man or woman who countenances such a 
desecration is unworthy to enter the society of decent people. It is 
further stated that ‘‘ it is usual for the master to cut off a pad and to 
‘‘ smudge with the victim’s blood the face of a child who has then for 
‘‘ the first time seen an otter killed.’’ We can hardly believe that any- 
thing so brutalising is possible in our day. In any event, the hunting 
of the otter must be suppressed, as pigeon shooting from traps has been 
suppressed by statute. The torturing of wild animals must be brought 
within the penalties of the existing law for the protection of animals. 
Apart from otter hunting, horrible cases are of daily occurrence. 
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Though we yield to no one in love of children, and in delight at all 
their efforts and works, we do not altogether approve of Mr. Laughan 
Macbean’s volume, entitled ‘‘ The Story of Pet Marjorie’? (Simpkin 
Marshall, price 2s. 6d.), the child so admired and loved by Sir Walter 
Scott. The fourth edition gives portraits of the child, and prints her 
diaries. She was indeed a pet, and had a mind too wide for her years, 
but one that never dimmed the utter sweetness of childhood. But that 
seems to us all the more reason for not publishing for profane eyes her 
pathetic diaries, or giving photographic reproductions of her letters. 
Marjorie Fleming{ was born on January 15th, 1803, and died on 
December 19th, 1811. Her poems, letters, and diaries are all very 
remarkable for a child who died before she was nine years old, and show 
extraordinary promise. She appears, and rightly, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, but there seems to us a certain desecration in 
the publication of those remains and in the details of her death. A 
beautiful and sweet little creature, she may be taken as a type of 
thousands of other children who have been gathered home before what 
seems to us their time. Their immortality is not of this world, and there 
is a certain morbidness in a book of this sort, though we are sure it is 
published in the best spirit. She has, nevertheless, a place, a place of 
warning, in the history of education. Her own diaries show a spirit that 
needed a very different up-bringing. 

* * * 


Dr. A. S. Peake, of the University of Manchester, has done useful 
work in his volume, ‘‘ The Bible: Its Origin, its Significance, and its 
‘* Abiding Worth’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.). Verbal 
inspiration has gone, but the Bible now ‘‘ will mean to us not less, but 
‘‘far more.’’ The Bible ‘‘ is not the revelation itself, but its record, 
‘“made by men who, under the Spirit’s impulse, created a literature 
‘“ which adequately preserved what it was essential for us to know.’’ 
Dr. Peake hopes that his book—which, opening with a discussion of the 
present position of the Bible, the method and temper of the modern 
apologist, passes on to discuss the Bible in successive linguistic dresses, 
Aramaic, Greek, English, not to mention Latin, the problems of the 
canon, of textual criticism, of higher criticism (a ‘‘ little scratched ”’ 
to-day), of the subjective and objective elements in the evolution of the 
Scriptures, of theology, authority, inspiration, and the revelation of 
God in Scripture—‘‘ may be found by many reassuring in the best sense 
‘‘of the term.’’ We do not doubt that an investigation of this kind, in 
which learning and reverence go hand in hand, can be anything but 
reassuring. We believe it to be true that the Old Testament is ‘‘ the 
‘‘ precipitate of a great religious experience,’’ and we do not doubt that 
“the religion which Jesus came to establish was the final revelation of 
“e God.’’ 


* % * 


We must note the publication of the ‘‘ Collected Poems "’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 7s. 6d.) of Mr. Henry Newman Howard. Mr. Howard 
is still comparatively young, and to have such a volume of verse to his 
credit is an achievement. Here we have work, both dramatic and lyric, 
of excellent quality, and perhaps Mr. Howard stands the test of the 
Sonnet more sturdily than most of his contemporaries. If his verse 
does not belong to the newest school, it is none the worse for that, and 
some of the lyrics have the wonderful touch that runs through the best 
of the Victorians. Mr. Howard is a Victorian, and there is a whisper 
of Christina Rossetti in some of his songs. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


¥ 


FOREIGN student of British institutions oncéjfasked a 

working-man at Birmingham what party he belg@nged to. 

““T follow Mr. Chamberlain,’’ he replied. ‘‘Then you are a 

“‘ Liberal-Unionist?’? The working-man neither accepted nor 

denied the label. He merely repeated, with an air of satisfied 
resolution, ‘‘I follow Mr. Chamberlain.’’ 

“There was a man in Downing Street in my time,” said Lord 
Milner, on a famous occasion, in words which may have suggested 
Mr. Kipling’s piece on the same theme, “‘and there was that in him 
“which made every remote servant of the State work with a better 
“heart, and a keener purpose.” 

These sayings give the essential Mr. Chamberlain. He was a 
born leader of men. The hold which he secured on the political 
allegiance of his townsmen was primarily a personal domination; 
the inspiration which servants of the State drew from him was from 
a fount of vital and commanding force. Huis look, his speech, his 
methods, were all in keeping with this character. The appearance 
of youthful vigour which he wore even into later middle life, the per- 
fect air of self-possession, enhanced by the orchid and the monocle, 
the clear and admirably pitched voice, the tilt of the sharp nose, 
which assisted a marked resemblance to some portraits of the younger 
Pitt, all these bespoke a man alert, eager, confident, sure of him- 
self, and master at any moment of all his resources. There was no 
languor in his heart, nor weariness on his brow, nor weakness in 
his word. His speeches, incisive, direct, lucid, went like arrows to 
the mark. He never qualified, nor refined, nor beat about the bush. 
“T never can understand Mr. Gladstone,” said Lord Hartington. 
No man was ever able, except of perversity, not to understand Mr. 
‘Chamberlain. His methods were like his speeches. Except per- 
haps in one difficult crisis of his political life, he always knew where 
at the time he wanted to go, and he took the direct way, never turn- 
ing to look back. A sage counsellor once jotted down a series of 
Don’ts “for statesmen and others.” “Never explain, never hate, 
“never fret, never disappoint, never fail, never drudge, never spare, 
“never tell, never detract, never quarrel.” Not more than two or 
three of these counsels of practical wisdom were ever neglected by 
Mr. Chamberlain. And there was another, and the greatest of them 
all: “Never fear.” There was no quality which he rated so high 
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in the political arena as courage; and it was perhaps significant 
that his favourite reading (so I have heard him say) was in books of 
adventure. He would discuss the powers and gifts of this states- 
man or of that, and then would sometimes add, “‘ But the good 
“ fairies at his birth denied him one thing and so he failed.” There 
was no need to ask him to name the missing gift. No statesman of 
our time, unless it be Mr. Gladstone, has surpassed Mr. Chamber- 
lain in courage. But perhaps the French word more fully fits the 
case. No statesman has believed the maxim of Danton more firmly, 
or illustrated it more piquantly, than Mr. Chamberlain. 

The gifts and qualities, thus briefly indicated, are among those 
which reward statesmen with personal allegiance, which give them 
leadership over their fellows, which enable them to inspire and 
direct. And Mr. Chamberlain had other characteristics which, as 
time and circumstances softened animosity, came to be generally 
appreciated, and which explain why he was regarded by those who 
knew him best with affection as well as admiration. Some years 
ago, when a new combination was in progress, one opponent of Mr. 
Chamberlain said to another, “He will be too busy intriguing 
“against his colleagues to give ws much trouble.” Well, a voice 
from within the circle (to say nothing of the books of memoirs) has 
warned ingenuous outsiders not to suppose that Cabinets are temples. 
of harmony to which egotisms and intrigues find no admission; but 
the relations maintained during many years between the two wings 
of the Unionist Party seem to dispel the notion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was in any exceptional degree what the French, in this con- 
nexion, calla mauvais coucheur. To his subordinates he was ‘‘ an 
“incomparable chief.” To his personal intimates, the staunchest 
of friends. As for his political opponents, he was not the man, 
as he said, to “take things lying down.” “When a man says,” 
he once wrote, “ that in no case will he return a blow, he is very 
“likely to be cuffed.” And again: “You know that I am the 
“mildest of men, but I have a strong inclination to hit out at those 
‘“‘ who strike me.’’ He did not resist the inclination ; but seldom, if 
ever, did he strike below the belt. He was often bitter, but he did 
not poison his blows with personalities. “I rejoice to remember,” 
said the Minister who in the last of Mr. Chamberlain’s adventures. 
was his most deadly antagonist, “that we never ceased to be 
“ friends.” Then, though Mr. Chamberlain was in no way given to 
the advertising arts of self-exposure, the warmth of his natural 
affections and the sweetness of his family life came within public 
ken. The pathos of his latter years brought fresh reason for affec- 
tionate admiration. All men’s lives, says Ruskin, have “three 
“great divisions; the forming time, the time of labour, and then 
“ the time of death, which, in happy lives, is very short, but always a 
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‘“tume: the ceasing to breathe is only the end of death.’? In Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case the ‘‘ time of death’? was long. Until he was 
70, he had seemed to hold the secret of perpetual youth. He 
throve on a regimen of his own. Someone once asked him 
what the secret was. He smiled, and said, ‘‘ Never to walk if 
““you can drive; and of two cigars, always to choose the longest 
“‘and the strongest.’” The beginning of the end came sharply, 
and Mr. Chamberlain had, as Mr. Asquith said, to face ‘‘ the 
“most tragic fate that can befall a man of action ’’; to be stricken 
down on the field of battle, with the mind still able to take 
interest where the bodily powers were unable to follow. Yet 
it was a time of death which Mr. Chamberlain made bright 
by the exercise of one of life’s most splendid powers. He faced 
his fate with unflinching fortitude. He bore his disabilities 
with unfailing patience. ‘‘ Never have I admired Mr. Chamber- 
“lain more,” said a friend who had stood beside his leader in many 
a hard fought field, “than during the past few years, when no word 
“of complaint was ever uttered.” 


II. 


“T follow Mr. Chamberlain.” ‘‘ There was in my time a man in 
“ Downing Street.” There are many readers of this Review, I 
doubt not, who at one time or another have been content to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain; and some, too, who will understand with ready 
sympathy the implication in Lord Milner’s words. The difficulty 
in any honest study of Mr. Chamberlain begins when one remem- 
bers in how many different and seemingly opposite directions he has 
been followed; and when, admitting that Mr. Chamberlain in 
Downing Street had played the part of a man, one has to face the 
fact that the parts have been many, and, again, seemingly contra- 
dictory. Much that was clearly true was said in the tributes paid to 
him in both Houses; but the arresting thing was Mr. Balfour’s: 
“ Never was there a career in which there was a more fundamental 
“ and essential unity from beginning to end than the career of Mr. 
“Chamberlain.” This is a bold thing to say of the politician 
whose portrait is familiar as the dog that ate his label, as the grey- 
hound on a weathercock, as a series of ghosts in a picture of How 
they met themselves. All this may have been the language of mere 
caricature, but it was effective, and no caricature can be so unless it 
bears some colourable resemblance to the fact. Mr. Chamberlain 
entered political life as an advanced Radical. He made some stir 
in 1879 by formally disclaiming the leadership of Lord Harting- 
ton. When he joined Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1880, he did 
so expressly and avowedly as a representative of the Extreme Left. 
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As President of the Board of Trade, he applied the same destructive 
criticism to the Fair Trade movement of the ’eighties that Mr. 
Asquith applied twenty years later to the Tariff Reform movement 
of Mr. Chamberlain himself. In South African affairs he was 
ardent as what in later phraseology was called a pro-Boer. In 
domestic politics, the speeches in which he unfolded his “ un- 
“authorised programme” carried horror to all good Tories, some 
perplexity to his leader, and acute misgiving to the Court. There 
was a newspaper article a few years ago wherein extracts were strung 
together from Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George. Without 
references no one could have given the several passages to their 
rightful owners. I remember, however, that the selection 
involved some care in order to obscure the tracks; for there 
has been a lyric enthusiasm in some of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
utterances which is out of tune with the more businesslike 
note of his forerunner in preaching the gospel of ransom, 
and, again, while Mr. George’s tirades against dukes and 
other miscreants who toil not neither do they spin, have sometimes 
been more personal, yet in Mr. Chamberlain’s there was perhaps a 
more concentrated and sibilant bitterness. In Irish affairs in those 
days Mr. Chamberlain negotiated what was called the Kilmainham 
Treaty with Mr. Parnell, worked in conjunction with his Radical 
friends in the press against Mr. Forster, and was “a Home Ruler 
“before Mr. Gladstone.” | Presently Mr. Gladstone declared for 
Home Rule. Mr. Chamberlain took office under him to examine 
the project. The examination over, Mr. Chamberlain came out, and 
was one of the foremost antagonists in killing the Home Rule Bill. 
For a time a buttress, Mr. Chamberlain presently became a pillar 
of the Conservative Party, serving in the Cabinet of “the arrogant 
“patrician ’? with Rip van Winkle and the Skeleton at the Feast. 
Then came his advocacy of Fair Trade revived as Tariff Reform, 
and he resigned. In the course of this strange, eventful pilgrimage, 
there was hardly a policy ever advocated by Mr. Chamberlain which 
he did not at another time oppose, nor one opposed which he did not 
advocate; hardly a measure in relation to which he had not at 
different times produced contradictory arguments; hardly a politi- 
cian whom he had not met at successive stages as colleague and as 
opponent. And Mr. Chamberlain himself experienced a like reversal 
of parts. To the Tories, he was successively Jack Cade, anda long 
lost son; to the Radicals, their own Joe, and Judas. 

On this recital it is obvious that the caricaturist’s pictures of Mr. 
Chamberlain have at least the surface-truth, and that Mr. Balfoutr’s 
saying is the paradox. The real truth lies, we are told, at the bottom 
of a well; and in this life of error, ignorance, and strife, the well is 
commonly muddy. An attempt must be made to penetrate to the 
bottom. 
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It has sometimes been said that the master-key to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career is to be found in ambition. Of course he was ambitious; 
but the theory that the changes in his political allegiance, the 
catastrophic moments in his career, were governed by personal self- 
seeking, is wholly inconsistent with the facts. Those decisive 
moments were his opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill in 
1886, and his retirement from Mr. Balfour’s Government in 1903. 
With this later moment I shall deal presently. With regard to the 
former, it can hardly be doubted that of all the leading politicians 
who opposed Mr. Gladstone in 1886, Mr. Chamberlain had the most 
to lose by his choice. He had been powerful in the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1880-5 ; he would have wielded yet greater power in a Liberal 
Government from which the Whigs had mostly been removed. Mr. 
Gladstone was 77 years old. The future lay at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
feet. It was almost certain that, by consenting to the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill, he could have secured the reversion to 
the Liberal Leadership, and have moulded the policy of the Party 
into shapes of his own. The violence with which many Radicals 
attacked him was due, as the recent Life of Mr. Labouchere has 
shown, to the bitterness of their disappointment that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had thrown away the chance of organising a triumphant era of 
militant Radicalism. His own letters to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
written in 1886 and 1887, reveal the difficulties of his actual position. 
Why, holding the views he did, did he join Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment at all? Why did he go into the Round Table Conference? 
And why, having gone, did he break it up by his once famous letter 
to the Baptist newspaper? These questions have sometimes 
puzzled inquirers; the answer is to be found in his own uncertain- 
ties. That he did not intend to come to terms with Mr. Gladstone 
on Home Rule is highly probable; but he had to justify himself 
with his own people, and in what direction his dissentient Liberalism 
would lead him was unknown even to himself. This was the one 
stage in Mr. Chamberlain’s journey, referred to above, in which there 
was uncertainty. “ The future is still obscure to me,” he wrote to 
Lord Randolph early in 1887. He was not sorry when Lord Salis- 
bury, perhaps with one eye on home affairs, sent him on a mission 
to the United States to negotiate a fishery treaty, and, as it turned 
out, to secure a domestic alliance which brought him much happiness. 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Chamberlain’s decisive change of course 
in 1886 was not governed by personal self-seeking. Had personal 
pique anything to do with it? Did Mr. Gladstone in 1885-6 mis- 
manage and under-rate his powerful colleague, and, if so, was the 
mismanagement (as Lord Acton thought) responsible for the result ? 
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In a brilliant political biography there is incidentally a passage much 
to the point. “Great men at the height of their power,” says Mr. 
Churchill, “often, to their cost, refuse to recognise the ability of 
“ newcomers. Peel had scorned Disraeli. Gladstone never under- 
“stood Mr. Chamberlain’s capacity till he faced him as a foe.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s private correspondence fully bears out this statement. 
In the critical year 1885, when his mind was beginning to turn 
towards Home Rule, he seems to have regarded Mr. Chamberlain 
rather as an unruly upstart to be humoured, than as an equal to be 
conciliated and consulted. “I told Lord Granville I had given no 
“pledge or indication of my future conduct to Mr. Chamberlain.” 
“‘T do not say that they [Hartington and Chamberlain] are to be 
“treated on a footing, but I must do no act disparaging to 
‘* Chamberlain’s wing.’’ Yet when the time came, something very 
like disparagement was done. At the election of 1885, it was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unauthorised programme that had corrected the 
Liberal rout in the boroughs by large gains in the counties. As Mr. 
Labouchere put it, “Jo’s three acres and a cow have romped in,” 
and it was on an amendment, in the name of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
closest friend, regretting the omission from the Queen’s Speech of 
measures benefiting the rural labourers, that Lord Salisbury’s 
“Cabinet of Caretakers” was thrown out. Of course, the ground 
which may be selected for a decisive battle does not always indicate 
the real issue. In the play of political forces, as they emerged 
from the election of 1885, the Irish question necessarily dominated 
the situation. Mr. Chamberlain knew this as well as Mr. Gladstone. 
Still the Irish question seemed to admit of handling in many 
different degrees, and Mr. Chamberlain had the mortification of 
seeing his schemes of Radical reform in England postponed in- 
definitely by the introduction of Home Rule in its most extreme 
shape. He consented to wait and see what came of it, and the post 
in the Cabinet allotted to him was not of the higher rank. The 
Admiralty had been proposed to him and declined—on the ground 
(which will seem odd to those who only think of Mr. Chamberlain 
in his later stages) that a Radical such as he would be out of place 
there. “Mr. Chamberlain, we may be sure,” says Lord Morley, 
“was not much concerned about the particular office. Whatever its 
“* place in the hierarchy, he knew that he could trust himself to make 
“it as important as he pleased.” Perhaps; but Mr. Gladstone's own 
information was that “ Chamberlain coveted the Irish Secretaryship.” 
If so, it would have been a legitimate ambition in a man who was 
a Home Ruler before his chief; but the satisfaction of it would 
have meant Chamberlainite, instead of Gladstonian, Home Rule. In 
the “ Life of Lord Granville” there is a reference to these matters. 
Lord Granville came to doubt, we are told, “whether in accepting 
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“the Colonial Office in 1886 he had adopted a wise course, as he 
“arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain might have occu- 
“pied it, and that in that event some of Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent 
“ difficulties might have been diminished or modified.” This specu- 
lation opens wide scope for imagining what might have happened. 
But the actual post assigned by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Chamberlain 
was the Local Government Board. There is no good reason for 
doubting that his objections to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme were strong 
and disinterested. Still, in view of the changes and chances that sur- 
round political negotiations, and of the infinite gradations of less 
and more that are involved in the question of Home Rule, it is legiti- 
mate, nor is it any disparagement of Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity 
to surmise that the edge of opposition to Mr. Gladstone was 
sharpened by some personal vexation. “ People assume that when 
“men are concerned in high affairs, their motives must lie deep and 
“their designs reach far. Few who have ever been close to public 
“ business, its hurries, chances, obscurities, egotisms, will fall in with 
“any such belief.” So says one who has had good means of know- 
ing. Mr. Chamberlain, as I read his career, is among the number of 
politicians who have acted less from deep design and more from 
impulse than is commonly supposed. 


IV. 


This is a postulate which seems to me necessary 1f we are to accept 
Mr. Balfour’s conclusion of an essential unity in Mr. Chamberlain. 
We shall come to something of the same result by a further line of 
reflection on his strangely chequered career. Every Liberal 
politician, whether Member of Parliament or journalist, has, I sup- 
pose, wasted much time in collating Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches and 
setting out extracts in what used to be called deadly parallels. But 
they were not in fact found to be deadly, and the pastime passed 
into disuse. It was absurdly easy, and the thing seemed to give 
Mr. Chamberlain no discomfort. The reason was not that he had a 
front of brass, but that the exposure had no vital relation to his 
mental processes or political methods. 

Lord Buxton once wrote a “ Political Handbook to Questions of 
“the Day,” in which arguments for and against each policy were 
neatly tabulated. It was very well done; but if it had come later, 
he might have done it even better by taking all the arguments 
from the same great master of incisive speech. A supplement 
on the Fiscal Question need have caused no trouble, for if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches of 1903 contain the best case for 
Tariff Reform, those of 1882 contain an excellent case against 
it. These contrarieties present some features well worth con- 
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sideration. Mr. Chamberlain’s case was not that of a man 
gradually developing more mature views out of the pre- 
possessions of youth. He was 4o already when he entered Parlia- 
ment as a Radical. Nor was it a case of sophistication by which 
with the help of saving clauses a subtle mind could establish a train 
of consistency in the History of an Idea. There is a quaint passage 
in one of Mr. Gladstone’s letters in which he (of all men!) gives a 
good mark to Mr. Chamberlain as one who in conversation “ does 
“not endeavour to maintain pedantically the uniformity and con- 
“sistency of his argument throughout.” Mr. Chamberlain was 
sometimes more pedantic in this respect on the platform, but the 
attempt to establish in his case any logical consistency on all ques- 
tions throughout his career would have been futile. His was not a 
mind of subtle distinctions and reservations; no speaker was less 
prone to saving clauses; and ‘‘ masters of incisive speech must,”’ 
as Lord Morley says, “ pay the penalty.” 

Mr. Chamberlain never felt any pang in the penalty. He was 
neither a logician nor a philosopher. There are those who enter 
politics with a consistent body of doctrine, or who gather it as they 
go along, which covers the whole field. Mr. Chamberlain had no 
such organic system. His political views, with certain reservations 
presently to be mentioned, were not closely knit. He had powerful 
instincts, and when he was under the sway of any of them he felt 
the case with utmost clearness. His mind saw things in patches. 
His concentration on a particular object at a particular moment cast 
other things into the background. A famous editor, when rallied on 
some change of front in his paper, used to reply that he was respon- 
sible for the Tzmes of to-day, and cared nothing for the Tzmes 
of yesterday. Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat similarly, lived and 
worked for the day and in the day. There are those, again, who see 
the reasons first, and then form the conclusions. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mental process was the reverse of this. He belonged to that greater 
number, which has included many of the most powerful minds, who 
reach a conclusion first, by impulse or intuition, and then set them- 
selves to find arguments for it. This mental habit explains the 
entire serenity with which Mr. Chamberlain was able to see or say 
this thing to-day and that thing to-morrow. The concrete and 
particular nature of his thought explains, too, his attitude to Party. 
He was passionately anxious to get particular things done. His 
sense of political “ values” varied with these pre-occupations. Asa 
newcomer he had no such attachment to Party as is often felt by 
the maintainers of fixed traditions. ‘I cannot quit my Party,” 
wrote Lord Clarendon in 1866, ‘‘ because allegiance to Party is the 
“only strong political feeling I have.” It was the least strong of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s political feelings. “By water, by road, or by 
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“railway you can make the same journey,” he once said. What he 
wanted was to carry particular schemes of his own. When in 1886 
other people’s programmes blocked his way, he left the Liberal 
Party. They blocked the way still. “They have only got,” he said 
in his pungent manner, “‘ to disestablish two Churches, establish 
“three new Parliaments, abolish one House of Legislature, and then 
“they will be ready for business.” And so he joined the Conserva- 
tive Party. When, fora moment in 1887, he seemed inclined to 
seek accommodation with his old Party, Mr. Gladstone wrote, “ He 
“is again a Liberal, guand méme, and will not on all points swear 
“black is white for the sake of his views on Ireland.” That phase 
soon passed. Having once joined the Tories, he did so whole- 
heartedly and without compunction. He was a “whole hogger ” 
all along the line. Then came his passionate finding of Tariff Reform, 
followed by his visit to South Africa. He returned to learn 
that the Cabinet had abandoned the first step in that policy, and he 
resigned. The Tory Party had failed to be an instrument for his 
schemes, even as had the Liberal Party in 1886. Here, again, 
there may have been an element of personal pique. “What did I 
“ask of you,” he wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, “ before I went 
“to South Africa? That you should retain the shilling Corn Duty 
“and give a drawback to Canada. I thought you had all, except 
“Ritchie, accepted this policy. While I was slaving my life out 
“you threw it over as of no importance.” It is impossible not to 
catch in this letter a sense of injury from slight; but impossible 
also not to recognise in the second catastrophic moment in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career a complete absence of immediate self-seeking 
and a conspicuous presence of splendid courage. He was 67 when 
he went forth into the wilderness to preach. 


V. 


What was the essence of Mr. Chamberlain’s gospel? ‘‘ Since I 
“have been in public affairs,” he said in 1886, “I have called myself, 
“T think not altogether without reason, a Radical. But that title 
“has never prevented me from giving great consideration to Imperial 
“interests. I have cared for the honour, and the influence, and the 
“integrity of the Empire.” As the Radicalism afterwards wore off, 
it must be in the Imperial sphere, if anywhere, that the “ fundamental 
‘Cand essential unity,” which Mr. Balfour sees in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career “ from beginning to end,” is to be found. And Mr. Balfour 
went on to predict that when the impartial estimate of posterity is 
formed, it will be “as an Imperial statesman” that Mr. Chamberlain 
is remembered, and that “his work as Colonial Secretary will be con- 
‘‘ sidered the greatest and the most unique which has perhaps ever 
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“ fallen to a single statesman in this country.” His work was not 
quite so unique as that. The British Empire was not discovered by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and in the preaching of Imperial Federation he 
had forerunners in Mr. Forster and Lord Rosebery. But with some 
qualification Mr. Balfour’s prediction is likely to stand. And in the 
Imperial sphere, there is, if not complete consistency, yet in the main 
a persistent note throughout Mr. Chamberlain’s career. I have 
aliuded already to his early pro-Boerism, and there are passages in 
other speeches, belonging to his Radical days, which strike rather 
the ‘‘ Little England ”’ than the Imperialist note. But these were 
perhaps only accidents of Party controversy at the moment. It has 
been suggested, with some probability, that it was his visit to 
Canada and the United States in 1887, or his tour in Egypt in 1889, 
that strengthened Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialism ; but the instinct 
had been planted in his mind very early. As long agoas 1859 he was 
canvassing in Birmingham in opposition to John Bright’s views on 
foreign policy. He was presently to become the Quaker’s colleague 
at Birmingham and in the Cabinet, but John Bright and he were, in 
other than domestic politics, “ far as the poles asunder.” So Bright 
wrote to Mr. Dixon in 1882, adding that Mr. Chamberlain was no 
better than a second Palmerston. Lord Granville’s saying, already 
quoted, that everything might have gone differently had Mr. 
Chamberlain been made Colonial Secretary in 1886, shows how much 
impressed another colleague had been by Mr, Chamberlain’s interest 
in Imperial affairs; and Lord Granville died four years before 1895. 
When the opportunity came in that year Mr. Chamberlain made the 
Colonial Office the hub of the machine. 

When he resigned the office eight years later, Mr. Seddon wrote 
that “the Colonies had lost the best Secretary of State and friend 
“they ever had.” Numerous messages from other Colonial Ministers, 
given at the same time and again the other day, attest the deep 
and abiding impression which Mr. Chamberlain made in many parts 
of the Empire. To sympathy and patriotic enthusiasm he added 
the practical spirit of a man of business. The English system of 
government, he once said, is “ a joint-stock or co-operative enterprise 
“in which every citizen is a shareholder, and of which the dividends 
“are recoverable in the improved health and the increase in the com- 
“fort and happiness of the community.” Here, perhaps, is a core 
of fundamental belief which may be held to give unity to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career. What he did at Birmingham in the way of 
municipal Socialism was to convert private monopolies into sources 
of public revenue and to pay dividends, on the employment of public 
credit, in schemes of social betterment. His advocacy of Free 
Schools, of “three acres and a cow,” of Old Age Pensions and the 
like applied the same idea to national politics. And as an Imperial 
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statesman it was again on the lines of a joint-stock or co-operative 
enterprise that he proceeded in relation to the undeveloped estates 
of the Empire, and especially to the estates in the Crown Colonies. 
In relation to the Self-Governing Dominions I have traced so recently 
in this Revzew*™ the order of political ideas to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tenure of office was adjusted that a very brief note must here 
suffice. The situation may be summed up in a phrase of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own: “As the possibility of separation became 
“ greater, the desire of separation has become less.” He was not 
the originator of the new order of ideas, but his tenure of the 
Colonial Office gave a decisive impulse to them. His enthusiasm, 
his energy, his eloquence, did an immense amount to attract sym- 
pathy from the Dominions and to stimulate interest at home. He 
rose splendidly to the height of a great opportunity, and his speeches 
seemed to me to gain a new elevation. It used to be said—and the 
story, even if apocryphal, contains an element of truth—that on one 
occasion, in the old days at Birmingham, when Mr. Bright had sat 
down after a noble peroration, Mr. Chamberlain rose and began his 
speech with “As the red-nosed man in Pickwick said.” There was 
no bathos in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary. 
If he never rose on any soaring flight, there was yet in all he said 
a strain of patriotic idealism conveyed in language which was always 
dignified, clear and nervous. Then came the South African War. It 
would require a separate essay, a book, perhaps even a Ring and the 
Book, to disentangle fact from fiction, truth from surmise or sus- 
picion, in all the things that have been written, insinuated, said or 
hinted, about the Jameson Raid and the train of events which led 
to the war. On the main thread I have had my full say elsewhere; 
and as for the Raid and how muchand what Mr. Chamberlain knew 
and did not know, and what other people thought he knew, I believe 
that the truth was sufficiently told by my friend Mr. Garrett.t Here 
as in relation to other matters, Mr. Chamberlain was not the deep 
Machiavellian schemer that some of his enemies supposed. His 
conduct of the negotiations, in so far as it was faulty, showed the 
fault rather of a direct and impetuous spirit. Historians would 
often do well to remember a delightful word which Sir Edward Grey 
dropped the other day: te We diplomatists are much too busy to be 
“so clever as we are sometimes painted.” The South African War, 
with the rally of the Dominions to the Mother Country, quickened 
Mr. Chamberlain’s eagerness to organise the Empire into some 
more rigidly defined Co-operative Commonwealth. In this final 
stage of his career an impartial judgment will, I think, find traces of 


* January, 1914: “‘ Eight Years of Liberal Imperialism.” 
+See my Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, 1901, and The Story of 
an African Crisis, by F. E. Garrett, 1897. 
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characteristics which I have described in preceding pages. It can 
hardly be held that Mr. Chamberlain proceeded from particulars to 
generals, thinking out a coherent scheme and building up an im- 
pregnable and comprehensive argument. Rather does he seem to 
have received a revelation, to have caught an intuition, to have been 
mastered by a strong impulse, and then to have taken arguments 
and details as they chanced to come and to have moulded his case 
according to temporary circumstances or exigencies. I have often 
wondered whether the particular measures which he ultimately advo- 
cated were not an accident of the trade-statistics as they happened 
to stand at the moment when he started on his great adventure. The 
most marked instance of the shifting nature of his scheme is the 
way in which the Imperial-Colonial aspect of it paled before its Pro- 
tectionist side. The case that shows most curiously how little Mr. 
Chamberlain had thought out the whole situation beforehand is the 
famous passage (afterwards suppressed) in the Glasgow speech: 
‘“ The Colonies will arrange for tariffs in the future in order not to 
““start industries in competition with those which are already in 
‘““existence in the Mother Country.’”’ Everyone knows that the 
Colonies had and have no such intention. But then Mr. 
Chamberlain did not envisage; he saw by flashes. 

The main thing that he saw—the ideal of the Empire as a Co- 
operative Commonwealth—is a vision which is creative and has vista. 
It may be realised in other ways and degrees than those for which 
Mr. Chamberlain strove. For the time his particular scheme is in 
abeyance, and herein, as in some other respects, his life closed in 
apparent failure. His career is unique in that he destroyed for a 
long period the efficiency of each of the parties to which in turn 
he was attached. While the cause of Tariff Reform is in uncertain 
shadow, that of Home Rule (in some form or other) is, by 
Mr. Balfour’s admission, already won. The future may bring 
its revenges; but meanwhile, that the House of Commons 
should have adjourned as a mark of respect to the memory 
of a man who was never its leader nor the head of a Govern- 
ment, shows that, even in that field of Party conflict and personal 
rivalry, other standards of greatness are honourably recognised 
than immediate and palpable success. His success was of personality 
and of inspiration. And how characteristic are the sayings which 
political intimates have repeated as the last words they had from 
him—‘‘ I never felt more sure of the triumph of our cause than 
“now.” ‘‘If someone must surrender, why should it be us?” 
The spirit of a great Englishman remained indomitable to the end. 
There will long be men who will be proud to say, ‘‘ I followed Mr. 
“ Chamberlain.” 


E; T-,Coox. 


THE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND. 


NCE more the hand of the assassin has rudely torn the delicate 
web of European policy and removed one of those rare per- 
sonalities who seem destined to leave their mark upon their 
generation. Of all the Crown Princes of the Continent, it is no 
discourtesy to assert that none could be so ill spared as the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand; for he had come to occupy an 
unique position in a great State which is itself unique among 
States. His very person was a programme and a watchword 
for that band of idealists who, amid the growing pessimism 
and stagnation of recent years, proudly affirmed their belief in 
the regeneration and future greatness of the Dual Monarchy. 
He was emphatically a strong man who knew his own mind— 
the strong man cf the Monarchy—full of high ideals and 
possessed of the necessary energy to translate them into action. 
As was well said by a leading Croatian newspaper on the morrow 
of the tragedy, the murderers can be executed, but no criminal 
code can assign due punishment for the shattered hopes and 
expectations of whole nations. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was born in 1863 as the eldest 
son of the Archduke Charles Louis, third brother of the present 
Emperor—a simple, lovable man who played no great part in poli- 
tics. The Archduke’s mother was Princess Maria Annunciata, 
daughter of Ferdinand IJI., King of the two Sicilies—a name of ill 
omen in the history of Italian liberty. Left a widower when his 
eldest boy was only eight, Charles Louis married a Portuguese 
Princess, and it was under her care that Francis Ferdinand and his 
two brothers grew to manhood. In accordance with the tradition 
of his family, the young Archduke entered the army at an early 
age, and seemed likely to follow the usual career of a junior scion 
of what is the most prolific reigning house in Europe, when a 
sudden tragedy drew him forth from comparative obscurity. In 
January, 1889, Crown Prince Rudolph committed suicide in an 
Alpine shooting lodge, under circumstances which will probably 
never be fully explained; and Francis Ferdinand became—after his 
father, now living in complete retirement—-the next heir to the 
Habsburg throne. 

During the next few years a new direction was given to the young 
Archduke’s studies, and in 1892 he was sent on a prolonged 
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voyage round the world. His diary, published some years later, 
was the first faint indication to the outside world of future promise; 
unlike so many similar royal publications, which are often less 
interesting for their contents than for their omissions, it revealed a 
certain originality of character and a real gift of observation. But 
after all, memoirs of this kind convey to the reader the same imper- 
fect impression of their author as one of those silhouettes which 
preceded the invention of photography; and Francis Ferdinand 
was still an entirely unknown quantity when it became known that 
his health was seriously affected and that the doctors had ordered 
him to a southern climate. For the greater part of three years he was 
obliged to spend most of his time on the Adriatic, in high Alpine 
health resorts, and in Egypt, and it was not until 1808 that his 
cure was sufficiently complete for him to resume his military duties. 
Since then, at regular intervals, rumours have been persistently cir- 
culated regarding a revival of his tuberculous complaint, and even 
a still graver disease; but those who enjoyed his confidence and 
friendship have always been specially emphatic in their denial of 
such stories. Official démentis are of little use on such occasions, 
and nowhere of so little value as in the Dual Monarchy; but the 
present writer has more than once received—not for publication— 
from persons who were unquestionably in a position to know and 
whose good faith was indisputable, the most positive assurances 
that the fears entertained for the Archduke’s health were altogether 
groundless. 

It was in 1900 that an event occurred which revealed the Arch- 
duke as a man of strong will and determination. During a visit 
to his cousins, the Archduke Frederick and the Archduchess Isabella 
at Pressburg, he made the acquaintance of their lady-in-waiting, 
Countess Sophie Chotek, the younger daughter of an ancient but 
somewhat impoverished Bohemian family—one of the very few 
which had not altogether thrown off its Czech traditions. The 
attentions which it was supposed were being paid to one of the six 
daughters of the archiducal pair, were in reality bestowed upon the 
maid of honour; and when this became known, every effort was 
made to thwart the match. But Francis Ferdinand overbore all 
opposition, even that of the Emperor himself, and undeterred by 
the fact that no Habsburg heir had ever before married outside the 
magic ring of royalty, insisted upon a free choice in a matter 
where his affections were so deeply concerned. Never was a deci- 
sion more amply justified ; 14 years of idyllic married life contrasted 
with the all too obvious mariage de convenance of his brilliant but 
ill-starred cousin. 

The marriage, which took place on July 1st, 1900, was preceded 
by a solemn renunciation of the succession for his future children; 
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and it is probable that even if he had lived to become Emperor, this 
could never have been revoked. The case of his wife was different, 
and from the very first he consistently set himself to break down in 
her favour the rigid Castilian etiquette of the Hofburg. The 
existence of a hostile clique among the Archduchesses and high 
court officials naturally gave rise to much unprofitable speculation 
and spiteful gossip. An added piquancy was supplied by the 
undoubted circumstance that Hungarian Law (which is something 
very different from the House Law of the Habsburgs) knows no 
such institution as a morganatic marriage, and by the tendency of 
certain Opposition circles to assert that on the Archduke’s accession 
to the throne his consort would zsa facto become Queen of Hun- 
gary. The tragedy of Sarajevo has reduced to merely academic 
value a question which one month ago seemed likely to affect the 
ceremonial of every court in Europe, but it is safe to assume that 
her husband’s unconcealed eagerness and the natural tendency of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments to outstrip each other in the 
removal of existing obstacles would soon have secured her recogni- 
tion as Empress and Queen. Four years ago, the Emperor, who 
on the occasion of her marriage had granted her the title of Princess 
of Hohenberg, gave her the still higher rank of a Duchess with the 
predicate of Highness. But even this did not avail to alter the 
galling fact that every one of the thirty or more Archduchesses— 
even the young débutantes—took precedence at every public func- 
tion over the wife of the Heir Apparent; hence in recent years the 
Archduke, who did not care to go anywhere without his wife, was 
rarely seen at court balls and diplomatic receptions. 

The force of character which his marriage first revealed and 
which an ideal home life did much to develop and strengthen, 
gradually made itself felt in other directions during the years that 
followed. Above all, the Archduke, despite the frequent diver- 
gence of their political views, acquired the Emperor’s confidence in 
military questions; and thus by a natural process, as Francis Joseph 
advanced in years, most of his military duties and privileges de- 
volved upon his nephew. They joined hands in vigorously resist- 
ing the Magyar onslaught upon the unitary character of the Joint 
Army; and during the prolonged crisis to which it gave rise in 
Hungary, Francis Ferdinand’s influence was repeatedly noticeable 
in the background. In the famous Army order of Chlopy (1903) 
the Emperor had given unusually blunt expression to his resolve 
never to part with the military prerogatives which dynastic tradi- 
tion and constitutional practice alike assured to the Crown; both in 
this andin his somewhat drastic treatment of the Coalition leaders, 
who were summoned in September, 1905, to the Hofburg ad 
audiendum verbum, and summarily dismissed after an audience 
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lasting barely five minutes, he had the whole-hearted approval and 
support of his nephew. 

Towards the close of the Coalition regime, however, and still 
more under the Khuen-Hedérvary Cabinet, there were noticeable 
signs of a slackening in the attitude of the Crown towards Magyar 
military demands. But while the Joint War Minister, Baron Scho- 
naich, seemed disposed to purchase the passage of the Army Bills 
by concessions which would have driven a wedge between the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian sections of the Joint Army, Francis Ferdinand 
was unbending in his adherence to the traditional Habsburg view, 
and put his case before his Imperial uncle with all his accustomed 
energy. Francis Joseph is believed to have finally yielded to the 
argument that it was not he, but his successor, who would have to 
bear the consequences of any surrender on the part of the Crown. 
The search for concessions was then transferred from the military to 
the political field, and Count Tisza proceeded to muzzle the Magyar 
opposition by armed force, and carried the military reforms through 
Parliament without debate, in return for a free hand to tinker 
Universal Suffrage out of all recognition. This compromise was 
extremely distasteful to the Archduke, who made no secret of his 
approval of drastic electoral reform in Hungary; but he could at 
least console himself with the reflection that he had saved the Joint 
Army from dissolution. 

Throughout this stormy decade (1903-1913) the Archduke, while 
keeping a jealous watch over military policy as a whole, was untir- 
ing in his efforts for the improvement of all arms of the service, 
the introduction of greater efficiency, the raising of the social status 
of the officers and the material comfort of the men. He was in 
the closest touch with all the higher officers, and since 1906 he had 
held supreme command at all the grand manceuvres. The formation 
of a special Militérkanzlez for the Archduke, on similar lines to that 
of the Emperor, but entirely distinct from it, was an outward 
sign of Francis Ferdinand’s growing influence; it included some of 
the ablest officers in the Monarchy and became almost from the first 
a kind of “bureau of information” in all matters political as well 
as military. Finally, in September, 1913, the Emperor created in 
his nephew’s favour the new post of “ Inspector General of the entire 
“armed forces of the Monarchy,” thereby tacitly recognising the fact 
that the Austro-Hungarian Army, as it was at the close of the 
second Balkan War, was to a very large extent what Francis Fer- 
dinand had made it during years of restless reorganisation. The 
numerous changes among the generals and higher staff officers during 
the last two years were the result of a carefully thought-out policy 
on his part; and it is not too much to say that the officers’ corps 
was almost to a man inspired by confidence and ardent devotion to 
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his person. None knew better than he the truth of Mr. Steed’s 
remark that the Joint Army is the chief ‘‘ nursery of dynastic 
““ feeling ’’ in the Dual Monarchy. 

Not less important was the Archduke’s interest in the Navy; 
indeed, the entry of Austria-Hungary upon the sphere of naval com- 
‘petition may be directly ascribed to his initiative. The first note 
of a more forward policy was sounded in the speech which he 
delivered on the occasion of the Dalmatian landing manceuvres in 
1907; “the fleet,’ he said, “ must be capable of seeking out and 
“attacking an enemy on the high seas.” To this end he publicly 
proclaimed the need for a larger class of battleship and did all in his 
power to commit the Monarchy to an ambitious Dreadnought policy. 
It is, of course, no mere coincidence that his friendship with the 
Emperor William and his more active propaganda in favour of a big 
navy commenced at the same period. More than once he led out 
an Austrian squadron to greet his German ally on the way to Corfu, 
and only a fortnight before the murder Grand-Admiral Tirpitz 
had been his guest at Konopischt. 

While, however, it is right that his great services to army and 
navy should be duly recognised, the true significance of the dead 
man’s career lay in other directions. But before we discuss his 
political attitude, it is necessary to draw attention to other traits 
of his character, notably his love of art. Like his namesake and 
ancestor, Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, in whose castle of Ambras 
he spent part of his childhood, and in the restoration of which he 
showed keen interest, he devoted much of his time to the collection 
of pictures and other works of art, and his private museums in the 
Hofburg, the Belvedere and at Konopischt are among the most re- 
markable of their kind. His favourite residence, the castle of 
Konopischt, itself a highly successful restoration, contains among 
many other treasures a very varied and complete collection of mediz- 
val works of art dealing with the cult of St. George. His artistic 
sense showed itself on every journey that he undertook, and led 
him to intervene, even at the risk of giving offence, in favour of many 
a threatened building of the past. Nor should we forget his pas- 
sion for horticulture, which is believed to have been the immediate 
cause of a certain incognito visit to London only a few years ago. 
The rose gardens of Konopischt were already famous before they 
provided material for extravagant journalistic sentiment on the occa- 
sion of the Emperor William’s visit. 

To his ideal family life we have already referred; closely 
interwoven with this was his earnest devotion to the rites of the 
Catholic Church, whose interests he was at all times ready and 
eager to defend. It is typical of the state of religion in Austria 
(where it is difficult to find a half-way house between Ultramon- 
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tanism and advanced free thought) that the strict religious observ- 
ance of the Archduke and his wife, and the marked favour which 
they bestowed upon the clergy, were viewed with misgiving in many 
quarters! His open support of the Catholic School Union, and 
his outspoken condemnation of the Los von Rom movement, in 
which he recognised a Pan-German political intrigue masquerading 
under a transparent religious disguise, seemed to lend colour to the 
view that he was a Clerical of the Clericals. In reality, while the 
Duchess of Hohenberg often displayed a zealous piety that bor- 
dered upon fanaticism, the Archduke was.merely a devout and prac- 
tising Catholic, who rightly or wrongly believed the welfare of his 
country and dynasty to be bound up with that of the Roman Church. 
But it would be easy to quote instances of his tolerant attitude 
towards members of the Protestant or Orthodox faith, more than 
one of whom enjoyed his confidence and favour. 

Francis Ferdinand was not in any way a typical Habsburg; the 
southern temperament of his Bourbon mother predominated. Though 
he succeeded in inspiring his immediate entourage with the most 
absolute devotion to his person, he never enjoyed widespread 
popularity. He had very little of the easy-going “Gemiitlich- 
“keit ” which the Viennese have long been accustomed to expect 
from the members cf the Imperial house. The ‘ man-in-the- 
“street,” superficial and averse to change, was alienated, and even 
alarmed, by the uncompromising energy of the Archduke’s nature, 
by his abrupt, sometimes almost brutal, manner. Yet despite an 
occasional passionate outburst, he maintained an impressive reserve, 
which puzzled many of the small minds with which he came into 
contact ; the resolute manner in which he kept his own counsel and 
ignored all misrepresentation, heightened the mystery and led to the 
growth of a regular legend. 

Time after time in recent years journalists have discussed the 
question whether Francis Ferdinand was Slavophil, Roumanophil, 
Magyarophobe. All such speculation was on utterly wrong lines. 
From first to last his policy never wavered; it was neither German 
nor Slav, but simply Habsburg. He weighed men and tendencies in 
a dynastic balance, and accepted or rejected them simply as they 
rose or sank in the scale of dynastic interests. He has often 
been accused of a hatred of Hungary, but this charge was based 
upon a misconception. With a true instinct he realised the dangers 
threatening the Monarchy and the dynasty from the oligarchical 
clique which has so long been permitted to control the destinies of 
Hungary. He made no secret of his disapproval of Magyar racial 
policy, and he is believed to have expressed himself on the subject 
in no measured terms to at least one prominent Hungarian states- 
man. On the other hand he showed his sympathy for the Slovaks, 
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Roumanians and other nationalities of Hungary by maintaining 
close touch with their political leaders, whom he more than once 
received in private audience. But there is good reason to suppose 
that he distinguished carefully between the corrupt and chauvinistic 
oligarchy and the Magyar people as a whole, and fully realised their 
innate possibilities as one of the strongest bulwarks of Habsburg 
rule, as almost the only race in the Dual Monarchy which has no 
future to hope for beyond the existing frontiers. “ Wait till I suc- 
““ceed,’’ he said not long ago to a Hungarian aristocrat, ‘‘ and 
“you will see that I am not really an enemy of Hungary.” The 
drastic reforms which he held to be necessary in all branches of 
Hungarian administration are certainly not in the interests of the 
ruling clique, but the man who can carry them through will as cer- 
tainly be the saviour and regenerator of Hungary, and this was 
a réle to which Francis Ferdinand aspired. 

To him, however, the Magyars were merely one of the units which 
formed the State; the interests of the Monarchy as a whole were 
always paramount. The task which awaited him was nothing more 
nor less than the liquidation of the Dual System. Originally con- 
ceived as the just balance between two equal States, Austria and 
Hungary, it has long ceased to work except when one scale is high in 
the air. Even the most superficial study of the history of the past 
forty years will reveal the fact that normal government in one half 
has repeatedly evoked abnormal conditions in the other half, and 
that to-day Dualism renders utterly impossible a really constructive 
policy, whether at home or abroad. Effective control of the affairs 
common to the two States cannot be said to exist to-day ; the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia—the main incident of foreign policy since 1878—was 
not submitted to the Delegations till a year after the international 
crisis which it had evoked. The Balkan wars completed a process 
which had long been neticeable to attentive observers; and to-day 
the question of internal constitutional change is inextricably bound 
up with the main problems of foreign policy. The Balkan upheaval 
brought the Southern Slav and Roumanian questions into line, and 
Austria-Hungary must adapt her system to the interests and senti- 
ments of her own seven million Southern Slav and four million 
Roumanian subjects, if her relations with Servia and Roumania are 
to be tolerable, and if her influence is to make itself felt in the 
Balkans. 

These considerations had long weighed with Francis Ferdinand, 
and for some years past rumour had credited him with the inten- 
tion of superseding Dualism by “Trialism,” through the creation 
of a Southern Slav kingdom (Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina) under the Habsburg sceptre. This rumour 
was entirely unfounded. The Archduke had no sympathy for a 
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scheme which would merely have-accentuated existing evils, but it 
was his firm belief that a form could be found which would satisfy 
Southern Slav aspirations without sacrificing the unity of the State. 
The true Trialism consists ina compromise between Centralism and 
Federalism, by which the various races—historic and “ unhistoric,” 
as the smaller ones are sometimes called—would attain full scope for 
national development, while a central parliament, replacing the 
phantom Delegations, would give expression to a strong executive 
for joint affairs and render possible the unification of foreign policy. 

Francis Ferdinand was fully alive to the dangers which threaten 
the Monarchy from the growth of Pan-Serb tendencies. He realised 
what many Austrian and Hungarian statesmen are too short-sighted 
to admit, that an idea can only be combated by an idea, that the 
staple methods of the police state, as so often applied in Croatia 
and Bosnia, merely fan discontent to fever heat. The high value 
which he placed upon the Croats was due partly to personal 
sympathy based upon the traditional Croat loyalty to the House 
of Habsburg, partly to a perception of their strategic importance as 
a Balkan outpost, as a bulwark of Catholicism and as the best naval 
recruiting ground. Hence to the Pan-Serb idea emanating from Bel- 
grade he sought to oppose the idea of Serbo-Croat unity within 
the Monarchy, believing that a solution of the internal problem 
would weaken Servian Irredentism and remove the most fertile 
cause of friction between the Monarchy and Servia. His strenuous 
opposition to the nomination of Count Tisza as Hungarian Premier 
is to be explained almost equally by the latter’s reactionary views 
on the Hungarian franchise and on the Southern Slav question; 
while one of the most serious of all his differences with the Emperor 
arose from his efforts to terminate the infamous Cuvaj regime in 
Croatia. Unhappily he lacked the political power to enforce his 
views, and the Balkan crisis and its effects greatly increased the 
difficulties of a solution. On the one hand, the contrast between 
the triumphs of the Balkan League and the scandals of the Rauch, 
Tomashitch, and Cuvaj regime in Croatia finally alienated public 
opinion among the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy from both 
Vienna and Budapest. On the other hand, it would be mere folly 
to ignore the fact that to every Servian of the Kingdom, Francis Fer- 
dinand seemed an irreconcilable enemy, the leader of the war party 
and the personification of Austrian Imperialism in a form which 
seemed to threaten Servia’s very existence. The responsible politicians 
of Croatia, Dalmatia and Bosnia were, it is true, aware of the Arch- 
duke’s friendly intentions towards them, and it was this knowledge 
which encouraged them in the fatal error of abandoning their radi- 
cal attitude, in the hope of a golden age under the future Emperor. 
They thus lost all hold upon the rising generation, which at an 
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age when English boys are absorbed in football and cricket, plunged 
into political and revolutionary speculation. The inevitable result 
was that a number of raw, unbalanced youths were seduced into 
the “Propaganda of the deed”; and, incapable of distinguishing 
between the hostile policy pursued by Austria-Hungary towards the 
Southern Slavs and that policy’s foremost opponent in the Monarchy, 
two of them succeeded in removing the man upon whom the best 
hopes of their race rested. 

Those who seek to establish a connection between the murder and 
the “regicides of Belgrade” are on a false scent. It is but the 
latest—the most infamous because the most successful—in a series 
of political crimes, of which all the authors without exception were 
Croat or Serb subjects of the Habsburg crown. The attempt of 
Zerayitch upon General Vareshanin, the Governor of Bosnia, of 
Jukitch and Planinshtchak upon the dictator Cuvaj, of Doytchitch 
upon the present Ban of Croatia, Baron Skerlecz, were merely 
symptoms of a discontent which is universal, and which will 
grow deeper and fiercer, unless Vienna and Budapest apply 
themselves to a radical solution of the Southern Slav question. 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia are a seething pot which needs 
no stirring from outside; the initiative lies within.* The 
furious language employed by the German-Austrian and 
Magyar press against the Serbs, and their arrogant abuse of 
Servia, was only too comprehensible in the days immediately 
following the murder. But calmer reflection ought to show 
that while a connection between the assassins and Belgrade has 
been definitely established, it is as absurd to accuse official Servia 
of complicity as Italy of inspiring the Irredentist assassin Oberdank 
in 1886. The coffee house politicians of Belgrade may denounce 
Austria-Hungary as the arch-enemy, but all responsible Servian 
statesmen are fully aware of the urgent necessity for improved 
relations between Servia and her great neighbour. This hideous 
crime not merely accentuates tenfold all causes of friction between 
them, but is calculated to revive in Europe the not unnatural pre- 
judice against the “ nation of regicides,” and renders the lot of the 
Serbs within the Monarchy more unenviable than ever. Above all, it 
forces Servia to postpone that military and customs union with 
Montenegro which was on the very eve of consummation, and which 
is so essential to the development of both States. It is obvious 
that Servia’s interests are not served by keeping the Southern Slav 
question as a running sore; a policy of assassination would be 
equivalent to a policy of suicide, for it would isolate Servia in 
Europe and lead to the loss of her independence. 


* See my articles in the Contemporary Review of June, 1912, and September, 1913, 
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It is to be hoped that these facts will gradually sink into the 
public mind, but it is necessary to point out that in the Monarchy 
itself the very circles which are most relieved at the Archduke’s 
removal are now exploiting the crime against the Southern Slavs 
and thus aggravating the situation. Meanwhile the shameful anti- 
Serb excesses in Sarajevo and Agram supplied the gutter press of 
Belgrade with a pretext for grossly indecent attacks upon the 
Monarchy; and for a fortnight after the murder a press campaign 
raged between Vienna, Budapest and Belgrade, which for violence, 
misrepresentation and bad taste is unequalled since the days of 
the Dreyfus affair. 

Speculation is already rife as to the effects which the disappear- 
ance of so marked a personality may have upon the foreign policy 
of the Monarchy. It robs her counsels of the main source of initia- 
tive, and is likely to increase still further the political stagnation and 
pessimism which has been so marked a characteristic of Austria in 
recent years—and this at the very moment when a constructive pro- 
gramme at home and abroad is more urgently needed than ever. 
For the moment the loss of Francis Ferdinand seems irreparable, 
but to concede this would be the worst insult to the dead man’s 
memory; for it would mean that Austria’s hope of regeneration 
rested upon a single life. That this is a thousand times untrue can 
best be proved if those who enjoyed the confidence of Francis Ferdi- 
nand form an intellectual bodyguard round the new Heir Apparent, 
Archduke Charles Francis Joseph. The man may perish, but the 
idea cannot die. The mission of the Habsburgs in Europe is more 
obvious than ever, and if the young Archduke be willing to take up 
his uncle’s legacy, all honest men of every creed, race and party, at 
home or abroad, must stand by him and endeavour in their own way 
to help him prove his mettle. Hitherto he has given no indication 
of signal ability, but it is only now that his opportunity has come. 
He has an absolutely clean record, enjoys great popularity, and has 
a charming consort worthy of him. Nature has taught him to be 
suaviter in modo, the hard school of politics must now train him to 
be fortiter in re. The task is one of immense difficulty, but it is an 
occasion to bring out all that is noblest in a man; and from the 
bottom of our hearts we wish him the high resolve, the indomitable 
courage, the calm perseverance and willingness to learn which alone 
can bring success. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


VALUATION FOR RATING PURPOSES. 


A UNIFORM valuation of property in land and houses isa neces- 

sity for the simplification of local rating and national taxation. 
There is, at present, a curious medley of taxing and rating valua- 
tions and assessments which marks the historic evolution of the 
imposition of levies upon property. The inequalities of these 
burdens and their erratic distribution are borne with comparative 
patience because they are sanctioned by custom, but when it is 
proposed by Parliament to make any adjustment of them, the 
difficulties that beset the pathway of reform at once become 
manifest, and the attempt to introduce an equitable rearrangement 
excites the suspicion and hostility of those who are at present 
bearing with comparative equanimity unjust burdens. 

It is not within the province of this article to review the history 
of rating and taxing land, but it may be interesting briefly to notice 
the various authorities that now levy these impositions. 

(1) The Landlord’s Income Tax from landed property, levied by 
the Inland Revenue Department through the Surveyors of Taxes, 
who, with the assistance of the local assessors appointed by the local 
Commissioners of Taxes, value their districts once in five years, 
but make adjustments from time to time for alterations in the 
property. The basis of this valuation is the rack rental of the 
property, subject to certain deductions. 

(2) Valuation for Poor Rate.—This is really the omnibus valua- 
tion for the major portion of local rates, including not only relief of 
the poor, but also police, roads, burial boards, public health, lunatic 
asylums, &c. With the cumulative increases of local rates during 
recent years which are levied upon this valuation, its basis deserves 
careful consideration. The area of this valuation is the Poor Law 
Union, being parishes grouped together under the Poor Law Act, 
1862. The Union Assessment Committee of the Board of 
Guardians is the valuation authority. The Parish Overseers (un- 
paid) and the Assistant Overseers (paid) make the valuations and 
collect the rates. In the larger and more populous Unions profes- 
sional surveyors are sometimes employed to make a valuation of 
the district, but the greater part of the work is done by unpaid 
Overseers having no professional knowledge or experience. The 
basis of valuation is the same as for the Landlord’s Income Tax, 
subject to certain deductions to arrive at the rateable value. 

The rating area is the parish, and the Parish Council appoint 
the Overseers. It is obvious, therefore, that inequalities of valua- 
tion and rating are likely to prevail in the different parishes, by 
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which an unfair share of the total contribution to the Poor Law 
Union may be cast upon individual parishes. Within the area of 
the parish it is not always certain that the valuations between one 
property and another are equitable. Local influences are strong, 
and the Overseers and Assistant Overseers live in the district and 
are subject to direct and indirect influences, which, without inten- 
tional partiality, may seriously affect the valuations they are called 
upon to make. 

(3) Valuation for County Rate.—Each parish within the 
county contributes according to its rateable value the proportion 
levied upon it by the spending authorities in the county, and, here 
again, if there is inequality in the parish valuations, this will affect 
the proportion paid to the county authorities. Where the County 
Council is the spending authority it has power to revise the aggre- 
gate proportion paid by the several parishes, but not the individual 
assessments. All the difficulties alluded to in dealing with the 
Poor Rate valuation are present in the valuations and assessments 
for the County rates. 

(4) Valuations for the Borough Rate.—Broadly speaking, the 
Poor Rate valuation is universally adopted for levying the Borough 
Rate, though the authority has power to make an independent 
valuation. The various parishes contribute to the Borough Rate 
in proportion to their respective rateable values. 

These particulars apply only to England and Wales. Scotland 
and Ireland are subject to different methods. The Land Tax 
need not be dealt with in detail, but is simply mentioned as one of 
the burdens upon land. The Estate Duty introduced by Sir 
William Harcourt in 1894, is based upon the capital value of all 
property, real or personal, passing by death. The Increment Value 
Duty and the Undeveloped Land Duty (Finance Act, 1909-10), 
both based upon capital values, are impositions in addition to the 
levies for local rates and the Landlord’s Income Tax upon property. 

It would be very easy for anyone connected with property to 
multiply instances of the overlapping of these various rates and 
taxes, and exceedingly difficult to justify the inequalities that are 
inevitable to such complicated arrangements for levying rates and 
taxes. 

The machinery for valuation that has been set up under the 
Finance Act, 1909-10, with a trained staff of professional valuers, 
affords an opportunity for the first time of really dealing with valua- 
tion upon a scientific basis. It is unfortunate that when this 
national valuation was devised the purposes for which it was to be 
used were not more clearly thought out; if they had been, there 
is no doubt that instead of the valuers having to deal with so many 
hypothetical propositions, which bear no relationship to practical 
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facts, they would have been instructed to ascertain the common 
values familiar to thcse who deal in property, which would have 
been applicable at once to the necessities of taxing and rating. 

The revision of the valuations, to make them suitable for this 
purpose would involve very considerable labour to the valuation 
department and owners of property, and the re-opening of a large 
number of valuations that are now regarded as fixed; but the ad- 
vantages of doing this are so great as to justify abundantly the 
labour and expense that would be incurred. 

It may be convenient to glance at what is really necessary and 
practicable in such valuations. Dealing first with urban pro- 
perties.— 

(1) The market value of the property as it stands. This 
is the most important of all and such valuations can be most readily 
based upon past experience and checked by the actual operations 
of the market. It is desirable to have, in addition to the total 
capital value of the property, its annual rental value. This, after 
fair deductions for maintenance, management, and other incidental 
outlays, affords the fairest basis for rating. The special cases of 
railways, canals, docks, and the like would have to be the subject 
of special treatment, as indeed they are at present. 

(2) Full Site Value.—That is to say, the value of a site equipped 
with roads, sewers, &c., and prepared for building but divested of 
all buildings thereon. This is a valuation with which surveyors 
are familiar, and though it is difficult to check this valuation 
in many districts by the operation of the market, it can generally 
be prepared with fair reliability. There is one important fact 
that has to be borne in mind in analysing the component 
parts of a total valuation of property—namely, that the mere 
adding together of the value of the site and the cost of building 
thereon, does not really give the true total value. The mere 
fact of putting a building upon a piece of land at once adds 
to the value of the land. The ground rent that would be paid 
for a vacant site, or a site with a building thereon, is an 
illustration of this, and conversely the divesting of a site of build- 
ings, assuming that they are suitable for the site, at once causes the 
disappearance of this particular item of value. This is one of the 
facts that makes it so difficult to devise any fair scheme for the 
separate rating of the site and buildings of a composite property. 
The argument generally used is the assumption that there are very 
large numbers of built-on sites which are not fully utilised by the 
buildings standing upon them, and that these latent site values 
ought to bear a larger proportion of the local rates. There are, of 
course, such cases, but experience proves that the number is grossly 
exaggerated. 
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A careful examination of any large town, where the high values 
are chiefly to be found, will show that there is a very rapid 
transition, say, from house property to shops, or from cottage pro- 
perty to business premises, when there is a real demand. Owners 
do not permanently allow sites to be occupied for less than their 
economic value. A district may have a future element of value 
for business purposes that can only in practice be realised by slow 
degrees, and it is evidently no small advantage to those who live 
in cottages and small villas to continue their occupation until the 
business value of the site actually arrives. With the present in- 
disposition to build workmen’s houses it would be the reverse of a 
social advantage to force by high rating sites thus utilised into the 
market for business purposes that are not really required by the 
community. Buildings possessing unexhausted value frequently 
have to be sacrificed to realise the increased site value for new 
business premises, so that the actual increase in value to the owner 
is often more apparent than real. 

The rise and fall of values in any town is also another serious 
difficulty in rating the site as apart from the buildings thereon. 
The construction of tramways, the opening out of new areas, and 
other forces that are at work are constantly transferring a portion 
of the site value from one district to another, without affecting to 
the same extent the letting value of the property. These changes 
in site values are very elusive and difficult to ascertain, whereas 
the change in the rental value of a property is constantly adjusted 
by supply and demand, and rating based upon the full value of a 
composite property, checked by the rent that will be paid for it, isa 
more constant and reliable basis for rating. It is very desirable in the 
interests of tenants that properties which are similar for the purpose 
of occupation should not present any serious disparities in rating. 
It would cause soreness in the minds of tenants, and friction with 
the rating authority, if a tenant found himself liable for heavier 
rates than were being paid by a man living in a similar house in the 
same district, because the site value of his particular house 
happened to be greater for future business purposes and conse- 
quently the assessment on the site value was higher. 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this article to attempt to 
elucidate the very difficult question as to whether the owner or the 
tenant pays the rates, and whether a site value rate could be thrown 
upon the owner apart from the operations of the market. In 
practice what really happens is that houses, or shops, or business 
premises, are actually built when the rent is obtainable, exclusive of 
any rates or taxes thereon that may fall upon the owner, renders 
the investment an attractive one. If the supply of such premises or 
houses becomes greater than the demand the rent falls and the 
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supply ceases until the market again is restored to a normal basis. 
If the annual rates and taxes increase, whether nominally paid by 
the landlord or tenant, to such an extent as to render the margin of 
rent available to the owner an unremunerative investment, he ceases 
to build until the increase in rent restores to him a fair return upon 
his capital. 

The whole operation of providing houses and business premises 
is essentially a commercial one, affected by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, the capital flowing towards such an invest- 
ment, or away from it, just in proportion as it compares favourably 
or unfavourably with the rate of interest obtainable upon capital in 
other directions; and to attempt to coerce this trade of providing 
houses by ingenious schemes of taxation is likely to result either 
in a dearth of houses or other unforeseen difficulties. 

The supply and price of land passing from agricultural value to 
building value adjoining the built-up areas of towns is regulated by 
the same principles of supply and demand, except where these are 
complicated by the exclusive ownership of one landowner. This 
may either inflate the price of the land, if the demand is insistent, 
or may drive the development to other districts of the town where 
there is competition in prices. The reflex action of this competition 
in other areas is generally to bring down to market value the price 
of the land in districts where the ownership is restricted, so that in 
the long run the prices are actually graded by the natural supply 
and demand of such ripening building land in the neighbourhood 
of towns. 

The owner of land used for agricultural purposes and possessing 
an element of building value will not sacrifice his agricultural 
rental, and incur the risks of development for building purposes 
and the expenditure of capital necessary for road construction, 
sewering, &c., unless he can obtain a price that is sufficiently above 
the agricultural value to remunerate him for the risk and ex- 
penditure so incurred. The cost of road-making and development 
expenses on low-priced building land is from three to four times 
the value of the land. For example: Land with an element of 
building value on the outskirts of a town, worth, say, 4100 per 
acre, would cost from £300 to £400 per acre to develop according 
to its situation and the stringency of the local bye-laws. If the 
agricultural value is £50, that would only leave a margin to the 
landowner of £50 of building value from which to obtain a return 
for his speculation apart from the commercial value which the 
expenditure adds to the selling price of the land. If to these charges 
are added any special rates and taxes upon the margin of building 
value, the tendency would be to continue the use of the land for 
agricultural purposes until its building value reached a figure 
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adequate to recoup the owner for the expenditure and charges 
incurred, and this would have the effect of retarding development 
on the outskirts of towns and adding to the congestion of popula- 
tion in the centres. 

The increment duty of the Finance Act, 1909-10, is the most 
convenient instrument for obtaining a contribution from the 
fortunate owners of land in large towns, where increases in value 
take place, and if the yield from this were transferred to the local 
authorities they would obtain the proportion of increases that did 
actually arise in their area, and the incidence of this tax would not 
interfere with the convenient working of the rating of property upon 
the basis of its annual value. In order to complete the valuations of 
urban land for the purpose of levying the increment duty it is 
necessary to proceed a stage further, and from the full site value 
divested of buildings to deduct the expenditure on roadmaking, 
sewering, &c., necessary to prepare and equip the land for building 
purposes. This, though a less precise operation than the two 
former stages, can with a fair degree of accuracy be arrived at by 
competent surveyors, and there is then a complete scheme of urban 
valuation providing, as already set out, (1) the total capital value 
and annual rental value of the buildings and the site they occupy, 
(2) the valuation of the site divested of buildings, (3) the 
further divesting of the expenditure tncurred in preparing the land 
for building. 

Upon the first of these valuations, the total value and the annual 
rental value, the annual rates can conveniently be levied, and the 
other two valuations form the machinery for ascertaining the in- 
crement duty payable from time to time. And if the proceeds of 
these rates and taxes belong to the local authorities they receive rates 
upon an equitable basis and a proportion of the increment that may 
accrue upon the land. 

The unbuilt-upon areas, which possess a present or future build- 
ing value beyond their rental value for agricultural or accommoda- 
tion purposes present another problem for rating and taxing. It 
must be remembered that in addition to such rates as are levied 
upon this kind of land, it is also subject to the undeveloped land 
duty imposed by the Finance Act, 1909-10. It would seem obvious 
that to rate on the capital value as well as to levy an undeveloped 
land duty upon the capital value, would be taxing the same here- 
ditament twice over, and could hardly be logically defended. It 
appears therefore simpler and fairer to continue to levy the annual 
rate upon ithe basis of the annual rent obtainable and to allow the 
local authority to take over the proceeds of the undeveloped land 
duty. This can be modified if necessary so as to secure a fair 
return to the local authorities for the advantages received by the 
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owner of the land in the general expenditure of the local authorities 
out of their rates upon the development of the district, and pro- 
vision of the amenities that would assist in the development of the 
land. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discriminate between the kind of 
contribution for rates or taxes that would tend to fall upon the 
owner or tenant of the land, but it seems probable that the general 
tendency of the undeveloped land duty is to be regarded as capital 
expenditure for which the owner must recoup himself upon the sale 
of the land for building purposes, and not to regard it as an annual 
charge which ought to be covered by the annual rent obtainable, 
and this certainly seems to be a reasonable view to take of such 
a tax. The theory that is often advocated to levy an annual rate 
upon some fixed interest on the capital value of undeveloped building 
land is open to several objections. In the first place, it is creating 
a fictitious annual value, and very much complicates an annual 
tenancy. It appears also to be a less rational and effective plan 
for dealing with the latent capital value than the undeveloped land 
duty already in operation, and could hardly work side by side 
with it. 

The rural problem of rating presents many quite different 
features, and cannot be dealt with at length in this article, but 
speaking broadly, the valuation should provide, first, the total 
market value and annual value of the property; and second, the 
value of the land divested of buildings. Land devoted to purely 
agricultural purposes is not able to bear the full burden of rating 
which falls upon urban land. The latter has the advantage of 
obtaining augmented values from the commercial enterprise of the 
community. The equipping of land with farm houses and 
buildings involves an expenditure upon which the return is much 
smaller than can be secured by a like expenditure upon, say, 
building and equipping a factory, and though it is difficult to 
defend in principle the rating of agricultural land upon a propor- 
tion only of its annual value, it seems inevitable in practice that a 
concession of this kind should be made. There is also a good deal 
to be said for the granting of a measure of relief in rating for the 
expenditure in equipping a farm with buildings as an encourage- 
ment to owners to embark upon an outlay of capital that will only 
yield them a low rate of interest. The case of agriculture has to be 
specially considered in view of the importance for national and 
social reasons of securing a development of the country side and 
the employment of a larger number of people on the land, and 
purely academic rating arguments must be in a measure subor- 
dinated to these necessary practical considerations. 

Clause 1 of the Revenue Bill for this year contemplates a further 
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scheme of valuation to endeavour to ascertain the “ unimproved 
‘‘value’’ of agricultural land sometimes called “ prairie value,”’ 
but deductions are limited to works executed or expenditure 
incurred within the last fifty years. The obvious comment upon 
this time-limit is that the net result of a valuation on such lines 
would not be the ‘‘ unimproved value.’’ It would simply be an 
artificial line drawn, which would variously affect different districts 
in the country, and if this were used as a basis of rating would 
introduce inequalities which it would be very difficult to defend. 
For example, there is no sound argument why a farm reclaimed 
from the sea by works of embankment and drainage fifty-one years 
ago should be rated at its full value, and a similar farm reclaimed 
forty-nine years ago should be free from rates, as presumably it 
would be under such a scheme. If the method of time-limit is 
adopted it should be rather upon a schedule for various classes of 
improvements fixed upon the estimated time during which such 
improvements would be exhausted, or the owner would have 
received. an equivalent return for his expenditure. 

It is difficult for those unacquainted with agricultural estates to 
realise the enormous sums that have been spent upon them, and it 
is probable that if an actual valuation were made permitting deduc- 
tions for all such expenditure incurred, the net result obtained 
would give as real ‘‘ unimproved value ’’ a very small figure per 
acre, and in some districts an actual minus quantity which would 
afford no adequate basis for either rating or taxing. 

There is no reason why owners and tenants of agricultural land 
should escape from a fair share in the burdens of the community. 
The important matter is that the burden should not be heavier than 
they can carry, and should be apportioned with reasonable pre- 
cision and fairness, so that as far as possible a plain man can under- 
stand his valuation and his assessment, and know what he has to 
pay, without having to resort to professional assistance or being 
driven to appeals and conflicts with the rating authority and the 
courts. If agricultural land is fairly valued as it stands, both as 
to capital and annual value, with the usual deductions to arrive at 
the rateable value, and some agreed proportion of this rateable 
value is taken for the levying of the actual rate, no substantial in- 
justice would be done to anyone. The particular proportion of the 
rateable value so taken may be made to depend upon the expenditure 
incurred by the owner in the provision of buildings and the equip- 
ment of the farm. 

To those who approach the problem of rating and taxing land 
with a preconceived theory that there are large untapped sources of 
revenue, these suggestions will seem unheroic. But if the actual 
facts of the case are duly weighed and considered, and particularly 
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if the Board of Trade returns of the relative increase of income from 
land and commerce in this country are studied, it will be realised 
that instead of increasing the burden of rates and taxes upon 
property in houses and land, what is really needed is a transfer of 
a considerable proportion of these burdens to the general tax- 
payer, and a readjustment of those that remain upon some equit- 
able basis. 

The housing of the community at moderate rents is next only 
in importance to the provision of cheap food, and the present 
stagnation in the provision of houses and the consequent increase 
of rents is a serious matter for the working classes. Unless some 
relief is given and confidence is restored so that capital for the pur- 
pose of building houses may be obtained at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and encouragement may be given to the development of 
land suitable for building, the dearth of houses will become an 
increasingly serious problem, while at the same time the reasonable 
enterprise of Local Authorities in realising the new demands of 
the civic conscience is retarded. 

There are many advantages to be gained by the transfer of all 
valuations for local rates and taxes to the State Valuation Depart- 
ment. There will be, of course, the obvious gain in the preparation 
of these valuations by a trained professional staff, working upon 
uniform principles all over the country and removed from the subtle 
influence of local pressure. Local authorities, who are always 
jealous of any encroachment upon their prerogatives will probably, 
in the first instance, be hostile to such a proposal, but reasonable 
objections can be met by granting the local authorities some power 
in the matter of appeals, and when in practice the advantages are 
realised, this hostility will disappear. The cost of the entire valua- 
tion staff should be borne by the Treasury. These valuations will 
be utilised for other purposes than those of rating, for example, 
the levying of death duties, and probably, later on, as a basis for 
the acquisition of land that may be required for national or local 
purposes. The acquisition by Local Authorities of land suitable 
for the erection of workmen’s dwellings at fair prices, and the 
leasing or selling of the same for approved building schemes would 
give a much needed stimulus to the development of building land 
in districts where large landowners dominate the market. The cost 
of the large professional staff necessary to make and revise these 
valuations will always be considerable to the Treasury, but if the 
advantages for national and local purposes are taken into account, 
it will be found that full value is received for the expenditure 
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THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 


FEDERAL Union is a union of two or more States, sovereign 
A in all those political interests which are special to each, but 
subject to a central State, sovereign in all those political interests 
which are common to all. A Federal Union might be brought about 
by an evolutionary or by a devolutionary process. When brought 
about by an evolutionary process, each of two or more pre-existing 
sovereign States agrees to surrender some part of its sovereignty 
and vest it in a new and central sovereign State, whose limits of 
sovereignty are defined. When brought about by a devolutionary 
process, on the other hand, a central pre-existing State agrees to 
shed some part of its sovereignty and devolve it on two or more 
subordinate States, whose limits of sovereignty are defined. 

When once a Federal Union is established it may proceed fur- 
ther by devolution, but never by evolution. 

When a central sovereign State is creating peripheral States upon 
which it is devolving sovereign powers within defined limits, it may 
fix any boundaries between those States convenient to geographical 
or demographical characteristics. 

A central State devolving powers on peripheral States, may vary 
the powers conferred on different States according to local circum- 
stances and conditions, but so as to approach as nearly as possible 
to a strict equality of powers. 

A central State may devolve powers of self-government at dif- 
ferent times, and may make provision for pre-existing sovereign 
States joining in the Union at subsequent dates. 

I shall endeavour to establish all these propositions by references 
to well-known precedents in the recent evolution of government. 
Before the Union of Scotland with England in 1707, Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, urged a Union which would retain for Scot- 
land her Parliament charged with the management of Scottish 
affairs. He failed, and an incorporating Union was consummated 
abolishing absolutely the Scots Parliament, and throwing upon 
the English Parliament the continuous necessity for passing special 
and distinct Acts relating to Scotland alone. Had Federal Union 
taken place between England and Scotland in 1707, there is no doubt 
that the Union of Ireland with England nearly 100 years later would 
have been on the same principle, and our present turmoil would 
never have arisen.. 

The first true Federal Union was that established in the United 
States in 1789. It was consummated by the evolutionary process. 
Thirteen States had each a distinct and separate sovereignty ; each 
had its government, its customs system, its own defence system, and 
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each dealt with every other State as with a foreign Government. 
But their statesmen recognised that there were political interests that 
were common to all the States alike, as well as interests that were 
special to each, and with which no other State needed, or cared to 
concern itself. This conception of a classification of political func- 
tions into central, common to all, and peripheral, special to each, 
was the foundation of the Federal System. When once it was 
clearly seen it was promptly applied, and Canada in 1867, Germany 
in 1871, Switzerland in 1874, Brazil in 1891, Australia in 1901, 
and South Africa in 1908, all followed in the footsteps of the 
United States. | 

In the United States the process, I say, was evolutionary. Thir- 
teen States agreed to surrender each a part of its sove- 
reign power, 2, its sovereign power over all those interests 
that were common, and to create a new central sovereign power 
charged with supreme authority over those interests. As a neces- 
sary corollary it specified the limits of those powers, and all un- 
specified were retained by the individual States. 

After the evolutionary creation of the new sovereign authority 
the extension of self-government became devolutionary. As new 
territories became populated, such as California, Texas, etc., boun- 
daries were fixed and determined, and powers of local self-govern- 
ment were then devolved by the central Government on the new 
States. The fixing of State boundaries was purely arbitrary, and 
depended on geographical and demographical considerations and 
on the convenience of the greatest numbers. State boundaries could 
be altered or adjusted at will, and involved no principle whatever— 
the simple convenience of those directly concerned being the sole 
consideration. Since all persons were equally subject to the Cen- 
tral or Federal Government, irrespective of the State or locality in 
which they were domiciled, and the powers and privileges of the 
States were practically equal, no vital difference could affect any of 
the subjects in relation to the Central Government. Nor did, or 
could, the Central Government, in determining boundaries of 
States, take into its consideration any factor save the will, the wish, 
and the convenience of the subjects themselves, in their State or 
local relations to one another. Their relation to the Central 
Government could in no way be affected by the fact that a State 
boundary went along a river, or a divide, or a water-shed. 

Canada was the next Federal Union established on these great 
principles. Here the process was devolutionary, and, true to the 
devolutionary principle, the new peripheral States had their powers 
limited and defined, all the unrecorded powers being retained by 
the sovereign authority shedding part of its sovereignty. As new 
territories in Canada became populated, new State boundaries were 
defined, new States were formed, and on them were devolved 
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the powers of self-government. But State boundaries were not 
unalterably fixed. It has been quite easy to alter and readjust 
boundaries since the Central Government’s relations to all its sub- 
jects are the same, whether they are in Nova Scotia, or Ontario, or 
Alberta. A State boundary is merely a matter of local convenience. 

Within the Empire, the next country to federate was Australia. 
Here there were six separate and distinct pre-existing sovereign 
Governments. The process was evolutionary. They evolved a new 
Central Federal Government, and charged it with sovereign power 
over all those interests that were common to all the peripheral 
States. True to the principle already stated the powers granted to 
the grantee by the grantors were defined and limited, and all un- 
recorded powers were retained by the States. 

From the history of the consummation of the Federal system in 
Australia, facts of great relevance to our present problems emerge. 
The first is that States need not come in toa Federal Union simul- 
taneously. Provision was made for West Australia and New Zea- 
land coming in when they liked, and “when they liked” was to 
be determined by a Referendum. Secondly, the powers retained by 
the States differed in essential particulars. | West Australia was 
permitted to retain the whole control of customs, and to tax the 
imports from all the other States for five years. Queensland was 
permitted to retain the right to partition herself for purposes of 
election to the Senate. And in the third place, boundaries in regard 
to South Australia and the Northern Territory were left to be altered 
and adjusted. 

We have in these considerations, I think, all the points of vital 
importance in the pressing problems surrounding the extension of 
Home Rule to Ireland. 

History and precedents teach us that we may have a Union which 
is Federal between widely divergent classes of people; divergent in 
numbers, as in New York and Oregon, Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island, New South Wales and West Australia, Prussia and Bavaria; 
divergent in race as in Ontario and Quebec; and divergent in geo- 
graphical extent, as over the Continents of Canada, Germany, United 
States, Australia and South Africa, or over the insignificant terri- 
tory of Switzerland. The Federal Union is the one and only politi- 
cal Union that can reconcile divergent races, views and interests, 
and remain stable, smooth, progressive and indissoluble, under 
all circumstances. Even the widely divergent views, ideals and 
interests held relatively by the North and the South in the United 
States half a century ago, were not inconsistent with stable political 
Union; nor could that Union be dissolved even by all the force of 
one of the most determined and bloody civil wars in history. 

History and precedent also teach us that we may extend peri- 
pheral government by degrees, devolving powers on one State now, 
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and on another later, as the Liberal Government proposes to do 
in the course of its devolutionary policy. They teach us, 
too, that boundaries of the States may be adjusted at any 
time, and that powers need not be in all respects identical and 
equal. The very limited powers given to Ireland over customs and 
the Post Office, then, need concern us little. They are not inconsistent 
with the Imperial Government’s retention of these powers in the 
case of Scotland, England and Wales. 

In the light of all these considerations, how shall we view the 
claims of Ulster? She declares that she is being forced under a 
Government (in local affairs only, be it remembered) which she 
detests. She claims that she is sufficiently compact and isolated 
geographically, sufficiently numerous and divergent in history, tradi- 
tion, religion and political ideals, to deserve special consideration. 
If these claims are well founded, and whether they are well founded 
or not, if they are tenaciously held, what should be our attitude 
towards them? There is no principle of Government more univer- 
sally acknowledged by civilised communities than this, that no 
people capable of self-government should be governed without its 
consent, and it follows from this that no such people can be effi- 
ciently and permanently governed without its consent. 

If we admit the claims of Ulster to special treatment and are 
loyal to the principle of the consent of the governed, how can we 
proceed ? If we follow the method of elimination, we shall examine 
all the possible solutions and reject the least desirable. Ulster’s 
“ Won’t-have-Home-Rule” policy must on the face of it be aban- 
doned. She must have Home Rule of some sort. If the Federal 
policy is to hold the field (and in my opinion the Unionist Party 
is almost as deeply committed to it now as the Liberal Party) Ulster 
must come under the devolutionary process. Some sort of self- 
government must be devolved upon her. There must be a legislative 
and administrative division of labour in Ulster. Some of her poli- 
tical interests must be central, and representatives must be sent by 
her to Westminster to voice these interests; and her local political 
interests must be dealt with in a local Parliament somewhere, and 
to this Parliament must be sent representatives for this purpose. For 
local governmental purposes she may belong to Ireland, and send her 
representatives to Dublin; or she may belong to Scotland; or she 
may belong to England; or she may belong to Wales; or she may 
have a Parliament of her own. These are the only possibles. She 
cannot, for local Government purposes, belong to Westminster. The 
best reason for Federation is the congestion—nay! the veritable 
breakdown—at Westminster. 

Westminster should not, for one moment, entertain the sugges- 
tion of legislating for, and administrating the local affairs of, 
Ulster. Her 'ast estate would be worse than her first. She will have 
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two Irelands on her hands instead of one. Ulster’s claim to be 
administered and legislated for in local affairs by the Imperial 
Parliament when the local affairs of the rest of Ireland are being 
managed in Dublin, is too preposterous for words. It is impossible. 
Gigantic failure is written all over it. Ulster patriots should, 
and no doubt will, shudder at the thought of it. Not so the 
Unionist Party. Sir Edward Carson has supported exclusion with 
the specific confession that he did so because he knew it would kill 
Home Rule. He knows that exclusion with management from 
Westminster is as impossible as it is grotesque. 

Prof. Mahaffy, who claims to be an ardent Unionist, recently said 
of exclusion: “ Without saying a word about the Protestants in the 
“rest of Ireland, the proposal is monstrous and absurd.” Mr. Erskine 
Childers said: “ But even outside the ambit of the reserved services 
“ partition will be found to be a sheer impossibility.” Lord Dun- 
raven said of it: “It means the moral and spiritual destruction of 
“Treland.” These great authorities oppose exclusion in the interest 
of Ulster and of Ireland. Sir Edward Carson supports it because 
he thinks it will kill Home Rule. If exclusion is monstrous and 
absurd to Ulster it is equally so to Westminster. How is the 
Imperial Government to fare with another Ireland on her hands? 
There were 150 Bills down on the Order Paper on a recent day for 
consideration. What, in the name of all that is sacred, is to become 
of the accumulating pressing work at Westminster if local affairs 
are not to be devolved upon the localities? If Ulster be excluded 
now, not one step forward has been taken in the scheme of devolu- 
tion. We are just where we were. We are worse. 

The Lords have altered the Government Amending Bill beyond 
all recognition. They give a variety of reasons for the exclusion of 
Ulster, but no one has considered Westminster. For the sake of 
peace is one; loyalty to the sacred oath of Ulster as recorded in 
their solemn Covenant is another; and fear of religious persecu- 
tion and fiscal exploitation is still another. For the sake of peace! 
This is the argument of the highwayman who arms, points his 
revolver, and demands surrender. A helpless man “ for the sake 
“of peace” may do so, but a Democracy that does so is unworthy of 
its high trust, and its great traditions. We cannot afford to make 
peace with rebellion on rebellion’s terms. Civil war is a lesser evil 
than the surrender of a free people to the threat of it. Loyalty to 
the Covenant! But the Covenant has long since gone by the board. 
The oath of the Covenanters ‘‘ to defeat the present conspiracy to 
“set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland” is replaced by the 
solemn resolve “to resist by every means in our power every attempt 
“which may be made to impose the authority of any Home Rule 
“ Parliament on Ulster.” How different! This oath, like the apple 
of Sodom, has turned to ashes in their mouth. As to the protection 
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of the Protestants from religious persecution, if this be the danger 
and this their motive, the exclusion of Ulster will not do it. There 
are half a million Protestants outside Ulster and in regions where 
they are in a small minority. If Sir Edward Carson is a patriot to 
stand by the million Protestants in the North he is a traitor to 
abandon to their fates the half million in the South. If it be right 
and courageous to protect the North with rifles, it is wrong and 
cowardly to lay down these rifles while the South is unprotected 
and defenceless. The exclusion of Ulster has no argument now 
but an armed mob, and the only ear that will listen to that argu- 
ment is the ear of weakness or of treason. 

Home Rule, then, is inevitable. Exclusion at the present time 
is impossible; and we are left to find Ulster a home in a local Par- 
liament or give her a Parliament of her own. The Government 
Amending Bill offers her six years’ exclusion, and then compulsory 
inclusion for all time. The evils of this “solution” are that for six 
years she gets no practical experience of being locally governed 
from Dublin, and chaos reigns at Westminster. The same reasons 
for exclusion will exist at the end of six years as exist to-day, and 
we shall not be able to test any of her objections. The difference 
between this and the Lords’ Amendment for indefinite exclusion is 
the difference between six and half a dozen so far as the Tories are 
concerned, but, if inclusion be not automatic at the end of a term, 
Liberals must legislate again, and this takes two years and three 
sessions and endless waste of needed time. 

I suggest another alternative—Compulsory inclusion until other 
subordinate Parliaments are set up, with provision for a petition to 
the Imperial Parliament demanding a Boundary Commission to 
define Protestant Ulster, and a poll of the people within this area, 
on the question of whether her representatives are to be withdrawn 
from Dublin and sent to a local Parliament willing to accept them; 
or failing such acceptance, to a Parliament of her own. During 
these few months of inclusion she could not suffer; the Dublin 
Parliament would be so anxious to conciliate her that no other safe- 
guard could give her such a guarantee of freedom from persecution 
or injustice; she would be learning what is in the Bill (of which 
the great mass of her people are at present ignorant); Britain and 
the Empire would be getting a demonstration and would watch her 
with an anxious and jealous care; and, it is just possible that she 
might not wish to petition, or if she did petition, the majority might 
be content to remain an integral part of Ireland. But on the other 
hand if she dzd suffer from religious persecution, or fiscal exploita- 
tion, she would be able to escape and escape for ever, and no one 
would blame her; nay, more, the friends of freedom and civil and 
religious liberty would help her on, and join her in her own rejoic-~ 
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HERE have been many attempts to find running through all 
history unity of purpose. Men have thought that they 
could discern in events apparently unconnected and casual, so 
many links of a long unbroken chain ; steps in a march planned and 
orderly towards a predetermined end; efforts to mould things into 
a definite fore-ordained shape. There is a fascination in the idea of 
being able to find unity in apparent disorder and turmoil—to sit, 
so to speak, in a front seat, and find in history a drama in many 
acts, to watch events as a sort of procession or pageant, the 
significance of which we are privileged to understand. If we could 
find unity in the past, we should discern order in the present, and 
should be able to forecast the future. No wonder then that such 
theories or explanations constantly re-appear. Upon close inspec- 
tion all of them bear traces of limitations due to the times in which 
they were propounded; I may go so far as to say that all of them 
have been at best spiendid failures. The facts of history are more 
varied, more unexpected, if you will, less significant than any of 
these theories assumes ; they escape and elude any formula. I have 
no ambition to add one more theory toa long list of failures. But I 
am surprised that few have suggested that the closest link of the past 
with the present may be the development of the idea of liberty ; that 
in the continuous search for freedom in many forms, in the substitu- 
tion or alteration of various forms of it, may be found true unity and 
the meaning of many changes apparently purposeless ; that in it may 
lie the distinction between progressive and non-progressive socie- 
ties; that the story of liberty, how men struggled to be free, is the 
true epic of humanity. Such an attempt might prove incomplete. 
There are, I admit, breaks in the chain; at all events, I cannot 
always piece the ends together. But such a retrospect certainly 
brings together and helps to explain many movements of interest 
to the lawyer, to the historian, to the moralist and sociologist. 

No word in the language has lent itself more to juggling and 
sophisms than liberty; any discussion of it must be somewhat 
abstract; and I own that I have hesitated as to its suitability 
for this occasion. But on further consideration, it seemed to 
me that the Society,* with its multifarious activity, with its 


*As President for the year, I was addressing the Social and Political Education 
League founded by Sir John Seeley. 
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readiness to discuss all that is of living interest, designed ‘‘ to 
‘promote the systematic and careful discussion of political, 
“economic, historical, and social subjects,’’ might do well to 
take a wide outlook upon one of the greatest of these; to look 
back on the road along which we have travelled; to look 
forward as to what is before us, and to try to view from a 
height the country which, perhaps, many of you mayenter. I need 
scarcely say that I have no wish to seek to press my opinions upon 
you, and if I appear to speak dogmatically, it is only for the sake of 
brevity and to avoid the frequent and tedious repetition of expres- 
sions of doubts and unfeigned diffidence. A fellow searcher with 
yourselves into the truth as to questions to which no final answers 
are to be given, I merely seek to state and co-ordinate facts and to 
interpret them as I best can. Nor have I in view an examination of 
the tenets, interests or fortunes of any political parties. I am 
thinking of potent ideas rather than of organisations, however 
important. Political parties may begin with ideas and may end with 
mere appetites; the generating principle dead, that which was a 
living organism may become a soulless shell; it may even 
degenerate into a predatory band or a trafficker in places. 

Perhaps the present time is opportune for a consideration or 
review of the evolution of the principle of liberty. Some fifty-four 
years have passed since the publication of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
book on Liberty, which in its day made a justly profound impres- 
sion, and which for many was a true political Bible; for them the 
last word upon the subject. Some fifty years have passed since the 
ablest rejoinder to Mill, Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality, saw the light. Since that time there has 
been a remarkable development, which I invite you to consider. 
One’s first reflection upon re-reading Mill’s Liberty is, how small 
seems the part of a great subject actually treated by him, how much 
of his volume is devoted to outworn controversies, how blind he 
appears to have been to the changes which were about to come with 
a rush! He is apprehensive about eddies in the stream, and 
is deaf to the sound of the approaching rapids. His vigorous 
opponent, apparently equally short-sighted and unconvincing, is 
all for force and plenty of it, and has contempt or vituperation for 
the pilot and the crew of the ship of State who do not freely use it. 
With the world constituted as it is, and will be—with an enormous 
number of people ‘‘ who deliberately do all sorts of things which 
‘‘ they ought not to do and leave undone all sorts of things which 
‘they ought to do,”’ “‘ the only way,’’ he holds, ‘‘ by which it is 
‘ practically possible to act upon them at all is by compulsion and 
‘‘restraint.’”’? (2nd Ed., p. 34.) 

Mill’s Liberty is anessay on the limitations of the functions 
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of government written, as it would seem, centuries ago, and 
the rejoinder would appear to be equally out-of-date. What a 
lesson, one is inclined to say, that men of transcendent ability 
should see so little ahead. In truth, each age has its own concep- 
tion of liberty and that of Mill’s age had its limitations. To every 
age the question of freedom presents itself in some form, and the 
favourite form in Mill’s time was one-sided, framed without 
reference to problems which have since become urgent. 

Notwithstanding all these changes, I think we can discern in. 
forms that come and go something like order. Up to a certain 
point, the course of development is fairly clear. There is what I 
may call the first age of liberty ; that in which it is sought to repress, 
and secure immunity from, violence; to emancipate the weak from 
oppression; ‘‘ to tie men’s hands from rapine and revenge ”’ ;* to set 
up the reign of law. I am roughly describing a condition from 
which all countries in Europe have centuries ago emerged. Then 
comes the second stage; a long endeavour to bring about the 
autonomy of the clan, sept, race, nation ; to secure political freedom ; 
to be free from outside influence; in other words, to achieve freedom 
or independence as between countries. 

I pass to a third period in which are included many diverse things 
which may be summed up in the phrase “‘ internal freedom.’’ In 
the first place, and most conspicuous, there is the struggle for 
political freedom ; in other words, the effort of democracy to attain 
a share, and ultimately a preponderance, in the Government of the 
country. It is the age of Reform Bills; of movements for manhood 
suffrage; redistribution of seats; removal of political privilege; 
abolition of the Second Chamber or reduction of its powers. There 
is a series of struggles on the part of classes or sections of the com- 
munity to obtain certain rights or franchises. Round each of the 
claims put forward by such classes has raged a battle. As to some 
of the controversies, the fight is well nigh over, though there may 
be a skirmish with the retreating forces. Long prominent, and, for 
a time, absorbing, was the war for freedom of religious opinion 
which was waged for several centuries. It is hard to believe that 
we are only some three or four centuries removed from a time when 
the maxim cujus regio ejus religio was part of the common law of 
Europe, and when Hobbes could write: ‘“‘It is annexed to the 
“* Sovereignty to be judge of what opinions and doctrines are averse 
“‘ to and what conducive to peace.’’ ‘‘ It belongeth therefore to him 
“that hath a Sovereign power to be judge or constitute all judges of 

_ Opinion and dogttines as a thing necessary to peace; thereby to 

“prevent civil war.’’ To Bossuet, writing his Variations of 
Protestant Churches, it seemed an unanswerable objection to Pro- 


* Hobbes’s words. 
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testantism that it led to unqualified toleration. To-day that which 
seemed to him so evil appears an unquestionable good. Along with 
these movements, though not exactly parallel, were certain industrial 
movements. The earliest of these efforts was one for the abolition 
of serfdom, followed by the assertion of the right to emigrate, or 
jus emigrationis, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Then, 
too, there was the release from settlement laws and the destruction 
of the monopoly of the guilds. Later on came liberty of working 
people to combine and to strike. If I went through all these various 
kinds of internal liberty, I should have to mention liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, liberty of association. 

Great changes date from the French Revolution, with its pro- 
clamation of the doctrine of liberty, equality, and fraternity ; words 
often used loosely and at random, often in a mystical sense; often 
meaning no more than the cry, ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty’ in the 
mouths of those who broke windows and staved in beer barrels and 
chopped off heads; but, when used with a fairly precise meaning, 
indicative of a normal state of things in which every community 
was free to choose its own form of Government;* one in which 
every person had a share in the Government, and in which there 
were no privileged classes. Theirs was, as judged by modern 
notions, a limited conception of freedom. Except in the minds of 
the Jacobins and the Socialist wing of the Revolutionaries, the 
object in view, and the great business of Governments, was to 
remove disabilities imposed by the stupidity of past ages, or in the 
interests of classes.t Such, too, on the whole, was the conception 
of liberty entertained by the Philosophical Radicals—by Godwin, 
Bentham, the elder Mill, Grote, Molesworth, and Buller. For 
them Government was a necessary evil; the less you had of it, the 
better; the less Government, the more liberty ; laissez faire was the 
last word on the subject. 

Meantime there had been going on, and had rapidly advanced, 
in regions lying far apart from politics and chiefly and primarily 
in philosophy, a movement destined to affect politics ; one in which, 
if I mistake not, you will find the origin of ideas which have since 
germinated, a new conception of freedom. Given sufficient time, 
I might be able to trace them very far back. It is enough for me 
that they are manifest in Kant, whose whole system of juris- 
prudence is based upon the postulate of freedom. For him the 
object of civil society is to limit the freedom of each member so as 
to make it consistent with the freedom of other members. ‘‘ Legal 
‘right is just the whole compass of the conditions on which the 


*See as to the various Declarations of Rights, Wallace’s Essays om Moral 


Philosophy, p. 236. 
Peace. fae to add the idea of equality. See Faguet’s Sur Jes Idées 
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“independent will of the one can be united with the independent 
‘* will of another according to a universal law of freedom.’’ 
“ When a certain use of freedom is a hindrance to freedom, accord- 
‘* ing to universal laws, the compulsion which is opposed to it, as 
‘‘the hindering of a hindrance to freedom, itself agrees with 
‘‘ freedom according to universal laws.’’ (Quoted by Caird II., 
321.) This idea, accentuated in Fichte, is dominant in Hegel. 
For him Recht is the reality of freedom, and the philosophy of law, 
he explains, is the development of freedom or of the moral order 
of society. To quote his clearest interpreter, Kuno Fischer, the 
development of freedom consists in the realisation of Recht in 
advancing stages. By freedom he again and again explains is 
meant no empty abstraction, not an irrational, undisciplined 
freedom, not the blind fury of destruction, the freedom of the reign 
of terror. 

For Hegel the State is the great, indeed the only, means of 
realising freedom; the condition in which the will is determined by 
an object adequate to itself, is realised in the State. But he thinks 
of the State in a way not familiar to Englishmen, I might say un- 
known here in his generation. For him the State is something 
between the zdéA:s of ancient Athens and the State of the Hohen- 
zollerns; an organisation scarcely compatible with the exercise of 
the private conscience; ‘‘ individu appartient A sa communauté 
‘“comme I’abeille a sa ruche, comme la fourmi a sa fourmilliére; il 
““n’est qu’un organe dans un organisme.’’* For him the State is 
not subject to men, but men to the State. To him it is the greatest 
of all moral associations: ‘‘ nicht Mittel, sondern Zweck, und zwar 
** Zweck an sich, der hochste aller Zwecke, Selbst und Endzweck.’’+ 
It is remarkable how this conception long coloured foreign, 
especially German, jurisprudence. While English lawyers were 
speaking the language of Blackstone and (later on) of Austin, 
Germans were employing the language of Kant and Hegel as to 
freedom. In his book on Jurisprudence the Russian jurist, 
Korkunov, has made a collection of definitions of law incorporating 
this conception. Most of them date from the time of Hegel; 
a few go back to Kant. The authors of those definitions 
might not agree or might not always be very clear as 
to what they meant. But for them liberty was not merely the 
employment of the minimum of restraint, the removal of disabilities, 
the permission of that which had hitherto been forbidden. They 
had got beyond that. They were thinking of a kind of freedom 
which could not be realised without the aid of the State. 

And here may be noted a curious conjunction. How often it 
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happens that two or three movements on the part of persons little 
connected with each other and not working in concert, perhaps 
ignorant of each other’s existence, for a time run parallel and in the 
end converge to the same point! We have here an instance of this 
concurrence. Beginning with Kant and continued by his successors 
in Germany, was a disposition to put freedom as the object and end 
of all ethical and political systems, and there was also a belief that 
only through the operation of law could such freedom be fully 
secured. And economists here and elsewhere, quitting their old 
position of antipathy to Government intervention, were moving, 
though by different roads, in the same directions, and coming to 
the same conclusions, and for reasons with which you are doubtless 
familiar. 

Though much had been accomplished by the removal of restric- 
tions, when all forms of freedom in the old and narrow sense had 
been attained—when every law imposing disabilities or creating 
privileges had been repealed—it was seen how little had been gained 
for the welfare of certain classes. Ricardo, Bastiat, and other 
earlier economists might say that, given free competition and hands 
off by the State, the interests of individuals and of the whole com- 
munity would coincide. It was not found so any more than in a 
tropical forest where the struggle for existence is fierce, each tree 
or plant receives its fair share of sun and moisture. In the narrow 
sense freedom meant nothing for children and others who are now 
protected by the Factory Acts. It might mean little even for certain 
classes of adults. A man might be so placed that he could not live 
except by toil which wrung from him every ounce of his energy. 
When he quitted the workshop or the factory, he could eat and 
sleep; he could do no more. There is a sense in which a starving 
man is free even as is one well fed. So, too, is one who lives from 
birth to death in an environment of dirt, squalor, poverty. But 
such freedom scarcely compatible with a higher life might be little 
more than nominal; in effect it might be almost indistinguishable 
from servitude. Accordingly, to secure the reality of freedom we 
have seen coercive measures passed. 

A perception of all this by Oastler and Lord Ashley led to the 
adoption of measures, first and notably the Factory Acts, for the 
protection of certain classes; and this, be it noted, in the name 
of liberty. For it is the usual way—vwe see it in law and elsewhere 
—to continue to use language when it has somewhat lost its old 
significance; it is the best mode of concealing from others and from 
oneself that there has been a change; and so people used the old 
language as to liberty while it was stretched to new uses. In 
modern phrase, you were freeing a man when you were coercing 
him for his good. You were, to use the language of some writers, 
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conferring liberty upon him when you put him in prison in order 
to improve him. Rousseau tells of a jail over the portals of which 
was inscribed Libertas ; and to read some modern writers it might 
be supposed that not the phrygian cap, but chains and gyves, were 
its symbol. It isan old habit or device. I find it, for example, in 
Montesquieu’s famous definition of liberty: ‘‘ La liberté politique 
‘ne consiste point a faire ce qu’ l’on veut. Dans un Etat, c’est 
‘‘4 dire dans une société ot il y a des lois, la liberté ne peut 
‘‘consister qu’A pouvoir faire ce qu’il on doit vouloir et a n’étre 
‘* point contraint de faire ce quel’on ne doit pas vouloir ”’ (XI. c. 3), 
which we realised might be small, or, as he elsewhere expresses it, 
the right of doing all that the law permits and “‘ in not being forced 
‘to do anything which the law does not ordain’ (XXVI. c. 20). 
I might illustrate my meaning by the remarks of two thoughtful 
modern writers :— 


” 


‘* Freedom,’’ to quote Mr. Alexander, ‘‘ has a negative and a 
positive element. Negatively, it requires free scope—the removal 
of restraints which impede a healthy development; positively it 
implies responsibility for right action, so that the bad man who 
is yet unfortunate enough to have command of great opportunities 
is not free, but a slave. To be free, a man must be independent ; 
but he must also deserve to be independent. Now the growth of 
democracy has exhibited a double movement corresponding to 
these two elements, which are never found apart, but which 
are combined in very different proportions. It began with the 
negative impulse towards emancipation, with an insistence on 
individual rights, and on the indefeasible claim of each person to 
have his own, to say his say, and to do the best for himself. 
: For the most part, and especially in our own country, 
the negative element, the idea of independence was first in the 
field, and it has had to be corrected by the element of solidarity.’’ 
—(Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, pp. 8, 9.) 


To the same effect is the opinion of Dr. Jethro Brown, a well- 
known writer on Jurisprudence, who remarks that the legislation of 
the nineteenth century : 


‘“ may be divided into three groups of statutes according as the 
immediate purpose of the legislature has been to establish demo- 
cratic institutions, to secure to the citizen an immunity from 
undue State interference, or to extend social and individual 
responsibility.”” . . . “‘ The object of the present chapter,’ 
he adds, ‘‘ is to show that each of these purposes is no more 
than a special phase of a general movement towards liberty-—that 
liberty is sought at one time in a form of polity, and another time 
in the protection of the subject from the tyranny of political institu- 
tions, and yet at another time in various forms of State control.” 
—(PP. 44, 45-) 


I am not quarrelling with the actual development of legislation 
indicated by the words which I cite; about that we may have, each 
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of us, our own opinion without differing as to my present point, 
which is that in the desire to conceal from ourselves as well as 
others a remarkable change we apply the same language to most 
diverse measures, alike to laws coercive and liberating. To help to 
clear one’s ideas on the subject let us attempt roughly to classify the 
various laws which these writers had in view :— 

(1) Those which do away with privileges in the widest sense of 
the term; 

(2) Laws which impose restrictions upon monopolies, including 
not merely legal but actual monopolies ; 

(3) Laws which protect minors or persons incapable of bargain- 
ing on fair terms with their employers or others; 

(4) Laws which regularise conduct or adopt common measures or 
standards; 

(5) Laws which seek to carry out certain important national 
objects, or give effect to a certain polity ; e.g., the encouragement of 
temperance, the increase and maintenance of health, the spread of 
knowledge, the improvement of the race, the equalisation of weaith. 

The first four classes may be fairly designated as measures in- 
tended to enlarge liberty. The last can be so designated only by a 
somewhat strained use of words. For them we wanta word without 
offensive associations, such as attach to despotism. Perhaps 
absolutism or authority is as good as any. Only let us not seek to 
cover up important facts by using such words or phrases as 
synthesis, or organisation, or reconciliation of liberty and 
authority. Nor let us hide from ourselves the fact that new develop- 
ments of benevolent Absolutism on a large scale are probably 
imminent, some of them already close at hand. 

Let me indicate three directions in which they are probable. 
The first is of an economic character, and, though perceptible 
everywhere, it is most distinctly visible in our colonies. The ideal 
of Australian democracy is magnificent and to me and many 
captivating. It is to be a land with no poverty, with no slums, 
with high wages and ample leisure, with no reserve of unorganised 
labour, with no great fortunes, and with a general high standard of 
comfort. It may be all for the best. But it is to be realised by 
restrictions and compulsion; by favours to union labour and by 
privileges which recall the monopolies enjoyed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries by medizval crafts and guilds. I am far 
from criticising this ideal. Only it is no more a state of liberty 
than was the condition of things in the Roman Empire in the time 
of Trajan and the Antonines, when, only the “‘ image of Liberty ”” 
remaining, the condition of the human race was yet, according to 
Gibbon, the ‘‘ most happy and prosperous’ ever known. And 
now in the legislation of most countries there is a fresh development 
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—it is my second illustration—also made in the name of liberty and 
designated by one of its recent expositors, President Woodrow 
Wilson, ‘‘ the New Freedom.’’ According to him, describing the 
functions of the modern State, ‘‘ It is its (law’s) duty to equalise 
‘‘conditions, to make the path of right the path of safety and 
‘‘ advantage, to see that every man has a fair chance to live and to 
‘serve himself, to see that injustice and wrong are not wrought 
‘‘upon any ”’ (The New Freedom, p. 210). It is a somewhat novel 
conception of freedom ; and he admits as much, for he adds: “‘ Since 
‘their day (the pilgrim fathers) the meaning of liberty has 
‘* deepened ”’ (p. 279). Again I say I am not questioning the justice 
or expediency of these great changes which President Wilson has 
in view; far from it; many of them seem to me desirable; I am 
calling attention to the persistent employment of old language to 
designate new conception and to the describing of coercive measures 
as if they were merely liberating measures. The doctrine of giving 
a fair chance to everyone is intelligible, and it may be right. It 
means that so much earned by A is taken from him and is given to 
B in order that B may start equally fair with others. That may be 
justified ; it may ultimately lead to greater freedom all round. But 
at the outset, it means for plain men, coercion. The ‘‘ new 
‘“freedom ’’ is very like the old benevolent despotism. And it is 
just as well—it is conducive to clear thinking—to say so. 

I give a third illustration. Noone can fail to observe the growth 
of a national polity as to health; the appearance of successive 
measures, increasing in boldness and stringency, designed to carry 
it out. Nor can one fail to notice also the increasing power of 
scientific medical opinion in determining that policy. I have heard 
it said that, if the International Medical Congress, which sat last 
autumn in London, were permanently in session, it would soon 
have been more powerful than Parliament; such would be the effect 
of the contrast between discussion based on scientific methods and 
that conducted on party lines. At all events, the probability is that 
scientific opinion will be more and more exigent and potent as to 
this subject and will more and more insist upon stringent measures 
for the extirpation or mitigation of disease. I note that Sir Victor 
Horsley contends that care for the life of the infant is almost useless 
unless there is legislation also as to pre-natal conditions of mothers. 
This opens up a wide prospect of legislation. And it is only a 
sample of the projects in the air proposed by men who speak with 
ample knowledge. 

And this process of enlightened coercion, arising from, to quote 
Wundt, the State’s ‘conscious apprehension and systematic 
“execution of determinate purposes ’’ (Ethics, p. 275), must go on 
and probably with accelerating rapidity. In its days of power the 
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Church, certain that it knew what was best for men in the next 
world, could not help using force, and to-day the State, certain of 
its knowing what is best for men in this, is pretty sure to do the 
same, and will be able to enforce its will by a civil service such as 
in point of number and efficiency the world has never before seen ; 
such was wholly unknown in the ancient State, or even under a 
Frederick the Great or Louis XIV. or Napoleon. In every modern 
community, democratic or monarchical—for the form of govern- 
ment seems to matter little—a vast number of coercive measures 
are passed avowedly for the benefit of the majority. Some of 
them may be good; some may be mistakes. Most of them, we 
may assume, are adopted from an honest desire to benefit the 
majority or a considerable section of the community. Call them, if 
you will, as one writer does, ‘‘ loving coercion,’’ or as another 
writer does, ‘‘ restraint in the right place.’’ Only they are no more 
measures of liberty than are the acts of any benevolent despotism. 

Why, then, is there a reluctance to admit all this? It is partly, 
I believe, explicable by the proneness of men to use old language 
though changes have taken place; partly, too, by the reluctance to 
admit that democracy may employ coercion as much as does any 
individual despot. But it is also due to a belief—and it is upon this 
that I would dwell; to this I would attach special importance—that 
coercion is only a transition or means to an end, that freedom in 
some form is the far-off goal. In proof of this I cannot point to any 
very distinct facts; and I may seem to be trespassing upon the 
province of the prophet in hazarding any surmise as to the future. 
But there are, if I mistake not, traces of the prevalence or growth of 
such a conception. 

In the first place, there is a vague but widespread feeling that the 
conquests made over Nature, in particular, the wonderful achieve- 
ments effected by machinery, have not so far been fully used as to 
free the masses from excessive toil. There is a desire for emancipa- 
tion in the sense of a desire for greater release from the claims of the 
bare necessities of existence; for the attainment of what I may call 
the physical basis of freedom, the material necessities of the 
spiritual faculties of men; and one day such emancipation may be: 
realised. Freedom on an empty stomach is somewhat of a 
mockery. But emancipation in that sense—even if carried to the 
extent in which it exists in tropical countries where by a few 
minutes’ work the necessities of life can be procured—is not all. 

I note further a recognition, if I am not mistaken, of the fact that 
for many and as to much the State is not and cannot be the all in 
all. Society is larger than the State, and not to be confounded 
with it; and there are interests outside both. Men will not, and 
cannot, shut themselves up within the latter as did the ancients. 
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There are things which are not Czsar’s. The language now 
common and generally borrowed from Hegel, half-mystical and 
half-chauvinist, about the omnipotence and sacredness of the State, 
which recalls the apotheosis of the Roman Emperors, is inapt and 
unconvincing to the modern citizen who has a life outside the State, 
and even, it may be, his own country; and the richer his culture, 
the wider and more varied his interests, the larger is that outside 
area. Men and women are Church people, Nonconformists, Free 
Thinkers, Passive Resisters, Individualists, Suffragettes, 
Socialists, Temperance Advocates, propagandists of the interests of 
labour in every country, representatives of interests with claims 
which for them over-ride those of the State. And the wider you 
extend its activity the larger the number of such dissentients. For 
them the State is not the embodiment of their ideal. It may be the 
enemy. They are heretics, it may be said; but where would the 
world be without its heretics? They are minorities, it is true; but 
are majorities always right or permanent? Though minorities, 
these dissentients cannot be effectually coerced; for the world is 
losing—or rather wilfully abandoning, and the change is tothe good 
—effective in the sense of remorseless punishment. The laws to 
which minorities object are not clothed with sanctity. They are 
not made on Sinai, but may be the result of squalid and ignoble 
bargains or compromises, and they have not the old backing of the 
gallows, the block, and the oubliette. In his protest against ‘‘ the 
“‘idealisation of public organisations,’’ Mr. Bernard Shaw may go 
too far in speaking of the State as merely the glorified tax-collector.* 
It is perhaps a needful corrective to the conception now not un- 
known of the State as a majestic abstraction wrapt in clouds, a new 
Leviathan as powerful as that ‘‘ mortal God ”’ (to cite Hobbes), ‘‘ to 
‘“ which we owe, under the immortal God, our peace and defence.”’ 
The family and tribe have expanded into the State; and we 
now see a further expansion by sympathy extending beyond 
national boundaries and by ties of commerce and science to 
an ever-increasing inter-State life. And if there is an inter- 
State life there is also a supra-State life. Men want, and will 
want, for their activity, open spaces, which neither the legislator, 


*“* The idealisation of public organisations is as dangerous as that of priests or 
Kings. . . . There may, too, be a highly elaborate organisation of public 
affairs; but there is no such thing as the ideal State. All higher actions invested 
with collective consciousness or collective authority, set above the individual 
and exacting duty from him on pretence of acting or thinking with greater validity 
than he, are man-eating idols, red with human sacrifices. This position must 
not be confounded with anarchism or the idealisation of the repudiation of Govern- 
ment. Ibsen does not refuse to pay the tax collector, but may be supposed to regard 
him not as an emissary of something that does not exist, and never did exist, called 
the State, but simply as the man sent round by the committee of citizens (mostly 
fools as far as the Third Empire is concerned) to collect the money for the police 
or the paving and lighting of the streets.”—(Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 95.) 
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the tax-gatherer, nor the censor enters.* If there is an element of 
truth in the Socialists’ creed there is also an element of truth in 
the Anarchists’—I do not, of course, mean the monster with the 
bomb and torch—and in the messages of Ibsen and Tolstoy, I think 
I discern a perception of this even in those who do not shrink from 
coercion and the imposing of regulations. Let me cite a few 
sentences from Mr. Hobhouse (Development and Purpose, 


p- 194) :— 


* 


‘“ The individual is now a potential centre of resistance, not 
necessarily on selfish but on the higher ethical grounds.. The 
claims of conscience, on the one hand, the order and welfare of 
society on the other, contend for his obedience. Even to fulfil 
his own personality may be as much a man’s duty as his right. 
He has become the subject of more than one allegiance, and in 
virtue of one or other of these may have claims upon society as 
legitimate as the claims of society upon him. Indeed, there is 
a sense in which the personal life is more fundamental than the 
social. . . . If it was merely a question of realising immediate 
good, as it appears to us, coercion would always be in place. 
Liberty has its value only in a far larger game.”’ 


I emphasise the ideas contained in these last words, though I do 
not quite adopt Mr. Hobhouse’s expression. Let us not forget that 
“‘far larger game ”’ and wider outlook. The final aim cannot be to 
coerce men, even for their good; to make all men paupers or place- 
men; to arm a well-meaning majority with the power of imposing 
their will upon minorities in regard to an ever-increasing number 
of matters. Coercive legislation is an inevitable and a prolonged 
stage, but it cannot be the goal. There is something beyond. 
There is something better. ‘‘ Were I the chuser,’’ said Milton, ‘‘a 
‘dram of well doing should be preferred before many times as 
‘much as the forcible hindrance of evil doing. For God sure 
‘*esteems the growth and compleating of one virtuous person more 
‘*than the restrain of ten vitious’’ (Works, I. 159). These are 
Milton’s words, and they are not obsolete. To meddle as little as 
possible with rough hands with that mystery of mysteries, the per- 
sonality which each one possesses; to bring to fruition the possi- 
bilities of good therein; to permit the upward and outward thrust 
of new life; the free play of the impulses of the strong and the 
healthy; not encouragement of imitations of official types of 
character; not ‘‘ back to Nature,’’ but onwards thereto; liberty, in 
the sense of the ‘‘ maximising of life’’ and of the multiplication 


* See Mr. Shelton’s remarks in International Journal of Ethics, XXIV.,, p. 35. 
With reference to the confusion between the State and society he remarks: 
‘‘ Needless to say, any such confusion will tell against individualism and any form 
of Socialism, because whatever may be the relation between man and society, it is 
evident that society in all its aspects will exercise over the individual man a much 
greater control than can any formal State.” 
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of private associations and of persons living their own lives 
in their own way, each a centre of spontaneous activity—all 
that is the better thing. And if it is asked, what is the security 
against outbreaks of undisciplined, merely destructive freedom 
—the dissolute acts of ‘‘ masterless men,’’ I would suggest— 
it is at once a modern and an old conception which I name— 
the possession of inner freedom; freedom from the dominion of 
passions and “‘ the lusts that war in your members ”’ ; the presence of 
higher ideals—higher than the State has generally embodied. How 
that is to be obtained, if the great teachers of the world have not 
told us, I cannot pretend tosay. With liberty so understood Mill’s 
teaching and his pleas for the free expansion of the individual are 
not obsolete. So understood ‘“‘ liberty’ has a meaning and a 
future; and the process of realising it is continuous and endless. 
So understood the word will be, as it has so often been, the call 
to conflicts ever renewed; a call to which generations not sunk in 
heavy sleep or sluggish from prolonged ease and comfort or the 
effect of a powerful bureaucracy upon which we have learned to 
place our burthens will respond. So will be realised the modern 
conception of {iberty, and so fulfilled its ‘‘ perfect law.”’ 


JOHN MacpDONELL. 


“THE RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE.” 


AVING recently joined in a ‘‘ Manifesto on the principle of the 
“Living Wage,’’ issued by the Council for Christian 
Witness on Social Questions, and having also been concerned 
with others in a recent volume on Property, Its Duties and Rights, 
I wish to explain how the above urgent question presents itself to 
a growing number of people. To us it is a matter of justice rather 
than mercy—though each of these is involved in any worthy notion 
of the other; and justice is a manifold thing, as will be shown 
before we are done. 

But, first, let us ask, what is “‘a living wage’’? A wage 
enabling the worker to live. Yes, but what sort of a life? Not 
surely in the bare animal sense of ‘‘ keeping body and soul 
‘‘ together,’ it may be in misery and despair. So much is already 
provided for in theory at least; witness the workhouse. Nor, 
again, should we mean what will keep a man’s body going amid 
conditions which allow at any rate freedom of action outside hours 
of work. For such freedom may be nominal or unreal, and give no 
chance of more than “ the life of a dog.’’ No, we should mean 
what will enable the worker to live a human life, a life that does 
not deny the very dignity of the idea of manhood. In a word, can 
one describe as a “‘living wage’’ any return for labour which 
gives only the opportunity of living such a life as he would feel 
miserable and ashamed to think of as being the lot of anyone bound 
to himself by the tie of blood or abiding sympathy? That is the 
one practical test of a real living wage; and, like all other forms of 
justice, it is a simple application of the final law of equity, ‘‘ Do to 
‘‘ others what, under like conditions, you would regard as right 
““that they should do unto you.’’ Or to put it more popularly, 
it is the law of fair play applied to the question of the living wage. 

Now in this light it is at once clear that ‘‘a living wage ’’ must 
include the possibility not only of keeping the body in health and 
strength, but also of realising those powers of the soul, or higher 
human life within, which alone make it a matter of moment to keep 
body and soul together at all. Exactly how much this involves as 
a minimum, it is hard to say; but it certainly goes beyond what 
most recognise as the inalienable right of every human being in a 
civilised country. A human standard of living means in any case 
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more than a standard of eating, and clothing to correspond, though 
these are the most obvious necessities, the lack of which is at once 
brought home to all. But, as has been well pointed out by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Urwick in The Standard of Life, a human being needs 
also, first and foremost, a home to live in that is a real home; and, 
next, certain things requisite to the proper development of thought 
and feeling, such as reasonable leisure, recreation, and means of 
culture on the level of his capacity. All these are needful to the 
moulding of the raw material of humanity into what every man or 
woman has it in them to become; and unless they realise this 
possibility of their nature, there is the saddest of wastes to the 
community. For the true wealth of a people is the quality of its 
members, of those least favoured by Nature as well as of those more 
highly endowed. And what is life apart from hope of better 
things? Yet how many of our people lack a steady and assured 
return for their daily toil in any sense satisfying this test. A 
‘living wage’’ is found to raise the question of the meaning of 
human life, of manhood, and what it needs for its development; 
and this in turn raises the question of property. Fora living wage, 
rightly viewed, is seen to be one which allows not only for a whole- 
some and decent life in some sort of ‘‘ home,’’ but also for the 
gathering of a certain amount of property, as the plant, so to speak, 
for the working out of the inner wealth wrapped up in every sane 
soul of man. This is the minimum which anyone would freely 
accept for himself or those he really cares for, if the choice “‘ to live 
““or not to live’’ were offered to him when coming into the world; 
and nothing less than this, so far as it depends upon his fellow men, 
is really justice. Anything short of it is in fact of the nature of 
slavery, a lot imposed on a man by compulsion and borne only of 
necessity, leaving behind it the rankling sense of an unnatural state 
of things due to wrongful use of power by others. 

Thus we have come upon the vital topic of property. 
Property and the control of things—whether land, money, 
or what not—is one thing when viewed in relation to a man’s 
own uses (including the benefit of those dependent on him): it is 
another so far as used to control other persons through things, 
giving power over their well-being, or even their very livelihood. 
Hence what is needful in the interests alike of individuals, who 
suffer by being stunted in body and soul, and of the community 
as a whole, is that there should be some authority above all persons 
and bodies of persons in the Commonwealth to arbitrate 
between employer and employed, and to see that the 
““power’’ of property is not misused by any. This means that 
the nominal freedom of contract, which is in fact illusory as 
between parties unequal in resources—where one cannot afford to 
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abstain from coming to terms at once, even though they be terms 
unfair to himself—should be made more of a reality, by certain 
extremely unfavourable terms to this weaker party being ruled out. 
That is, a minimum wage relative to the needs of a human being 
under given conditions, his ‘‘ living wage’’ in some sense, must 
be fixed by an impartial umpire, ultimately representing the State 
or the collective interests of the whole community. This has been 
admitted in certain specially obvious and urgent cases, what are 
called ‘‘ sweated’’ industries. But in principle it applies to all 
cases, as the resource which the Commonwealth must hold in 
reserve for use whenever the human problem created by the 
““power’’ advantages of property does not seem likely to be 
solved by the ordinary action of economic and moral forces. The 
matter has been well put by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency in 
reviewing ‘‘ Property, its Duties and Rights,’’ in the January 
number of this Review. It is agreed that it would be 
disastrous to suppress private property (mainly ‘‘ for use’’); but 
that is no reason why the State should not largely supplement the 
powers of the individual (as concerns the use of property ‘‘ for 
‘““power’’). From the earliest ages of law the State has always 
supplemented or completed for necessary legal purposes an 
imperfect personality. In the conclusion of every contract relating 
to land or personal service, the State should make the parties free 
and equal negotiators. And may we not add, ‘especially the 
‘“ wage-earner,’’ seeing that he is bargaining about his all, his 
body and his very soul, as regards much of their daily health and 
well-being? ‘To all this it has often been objected, that to control 
or restrict the ‘‘ power ’’ use of property would be to cut the nerve 
of enterprise and check individuality in the owners of property as 
captains of industry. But the reply is conclusive on two lines. 
First the inventive or industrial individuality of the few is now 
bought at the price of the opportunities of the many for the 
development of like qualities, to the impoverishment of the general 
good. Secondly, the warping and starving of human life, for the 
majority in body and mind, and in moral quality and refinement 
for all concerned, is incalculably greater than any industrial 
efficiency can compensate—even were it true that the greatest 
efficiency lay that way. But in fact it is not so. As Bishop 
Gore asks in the book already cited, ‘‘ What about the energy of 
‘‘the masses of men who can acquire no property or no sufficient 
‘‘ property to give them secure status and hope? If you go some 
‘‘ way towards equalising opportunity, as between one man and 
‘‘ another, will you not stimulate a thousand energies and interests 
‘to one which you may check?’ by limiting the now unlimited 
dreams of individual greed for property and its power. This line 
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of thought points to the type of industrial organisation to be 
striven for as in substance co-operation, with profit-sharing, as 
that which will most develop all concerned, both technically and 
as men. 

And so we come back again to the ‘‘ Living Wage’’ as condition 
of securing a living soul, a personality alive on all its sides, and in 
possession of all its native powers. This is the true end of all 
human efforts both individual and social, that by which civilisation 
itself must in the last resort be tested. It is in justice to true 
manhood, we say, the supreme asset and interest of humanity at 
large, that a true living wage is to be insisted upon, first its bare 
essentials, but later in an ever fuller sense. Justice has here three 
aspects; civic, human, Divine. For the worker is to-day—as he 
has not always been—recognised in theory at least to be at once 
a citizen, a free man, and a child of God, in an equal sense with 
the biggest owner of property. In this we have a fact of 
tremendous moral meaning and appeal for ever more equal 
opportunities. With the first two of these aspects of a truly 
living wage as demanded by simple justice, we have been virtually 
dealing all along. I mean justice to the citizen as member of a 
body politic, in which all are mutually dependent, and none is well 
or ill off as a bare individual, by his own unaided will and efforts ; 
and justice to the human being, as member of a race endowed with 
boundless capacities and aspirations for the Good, the True, the 
Beautiful, and for a life happy in loyalty to these and in the dignity 
and value which these confer on the soul. But there is a third, 
to which recognition of the high instincts of human nature already 
points with growing force, as such instincts find development, 
namely, justice to men as related to the ultimate source of their 
own existence, and of the world of force and opportunities, amidst 
which they find themselves placed and impelled by inward needs 
to play their part. This aspect of the matter is really more funda- 
mental, and counts for more even than the others, once it is 
realised. But as it requires considerable reflection, and in most 
cases some freedom of mind from the driving pressure of anxiety 
for the supply of bodily needs, it is not generally felt, especially 
amid our modern conditions—the ‘“‘ dead’’ things by which city 
life surrounds the soul of men, and the pitiless play of forces 
about him, the positive aspects of which the helpless individual 
finds it hard to grasp. None the less the fact remains that behind 
the society itself, and behind Nature upon which all its productive 
energies depend for any and every result, there is a source and 
cause of both, and of the mutual relations into which they are able 
to come. This we must needs conceive chiefly in terms of the 
highest and most creative of its own products, the mind and 
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soul of man at his best. What we have called human personality, 
as a unified whole of thought and feeling and purpose, is the most 
satisfying image which we can form of this nature of that Power 
which progressively organises all things about us and within us 
towards an “‘ increasing purpose,’’ which even we can discern in 
the light of what has already been wrought out in the past. But 
such a Power, whom we call God, must needs have absolute or 
first and last rights over alf that He has made and is making, in 
and through the energies of Nature and the human soul. 
Ultimately and strictly, then, all human ‘“‘rights’’ must be 
derivative from His and conditional upon subserving His will and 
purpose for the whole; and in so far as we can discern the trend 
of that purpose and will, human and relative rights emerge for us, 
to which our claims, as echoing His claims and rights in us, must 
conform, on pain of ceasing to be rights at all. In this sense, there 
are no human rights which are entitled to be considered and 
enforced save in the name of Divine; all others are conventional 
and provisional. Of course, the reading of the Divine Will is a 
slow and delicate matter, and one which we have to keep close to 
the slowly formed convictions and persistent instincts of the mass 
of the men and women of good will and of practical wisdom, tested 
on the largest scale both of time and of varied conditions. But the 
great thing, the thing that most matters, is one’s attitude to human 
life in general, the practical conviction that all human property 
of every kind must be meant by its Creator for the greatest good 
of all men, particularly as it is an indispensable condition to their 
realising the possibilities of their God-given nature. To any man 
who so views his fellows, the guiding principles of his duty will 
become sufficiently clear and impressive in the light of the central 
idea that man’s moral and spiritual nature is the real, though 
imperfect image of the Divine; while for the Christian, who sees 
God supremely in the face of Jesus Christ, there is but little 
difficulty in knowing the direction of the Divine will and of his 
duty as loyalty to the Divine ideal in human life. Two things in 
particular will be as clear as day to him, so far as his will does 
not warp his judgment: first the supreme value of the human soul 
as destined to be conformed to the likeness of Christ, and so of 
God—a value which must rule his getting and use of all things in 
his dealings with men; and second, that he himself, like all men, 
holds all he has in trust to God as over-lord, as the ultimate 
Producer of all. For whatever the instrumentality or agency 
immediately concerned in the production of property, a man needs 
the co-operation of (a) natural forces, (b) other men (body and soul), 
(c) such powers as he finds innate in his own body and soul. None 
of these has he ‘‘ produced ’’; by these co-factors in production, 
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then, his ‘‘ right’ to what he is said to ‘‘ produce’ is in justice 
limited. Particularly is this so as regards the “‘rights’’ of his 
fellow-men. From any and every point of view, whether God be 
recognised as real owner in the last resort or not, there are no 
such things as absolute social rights: all are relative to the common 
good, just as they have sprung in the main from the action of the 
whole society. But to those who recognise God as the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, visible and invisible, the limitation of 
rights by the principle of Stewardship to another for the use of 
property which comes into one’s hands in the co-operative life of 
the commonwealth, and for the methods by which it so comes—so 
far as the individual can choose these—is enforced on the conscience 
by a moral dynamic of special and searching power. To such 
the law of economic life is plain even for ‘‘ him who runs,’’ and 
it is this: ‘‘ Never sacrifice persons (God’s primary property, 
‘“His interest) to things.’’ Thus one must never think of 
‘rights’? in property as entitled for a moment to stand against 
the God-given right to a living wage for all over whom property 
gives us control—the control in large part of their means of 
realising their Divine vocation in life. Here we have the final 
justification for defining ‘‘ living wage’’ in the large sense given 
to it in our opening paragraphs; and here, too, we have the one 
moral dynamic which has proved itself in the past, as also in the 
present, able on any large scale to make men and women face the 
sacrifice of individual gain, whether as superfluity or as sufficiency, 
requisite to fulfil the Christian law of Love, which is also that 
of divine and human justice—to give others the chance of life which 
alone one would consider fair, were one in their place. 

Such is the right to a living wage. On those who have the duty 
of employing others it lays a serious task. Justice demands that 
the rights of property shall bend to the superior rights of men’ 
to a living wage—including, of course, the employer’s own bona 
fide needs as a man. In this sense the living wage for all the 
workers must be the first moral charge on profits. It is for 
employers, as good citizens, as humanitarians, as Christians in’ 
particular, to prove whether they realise the meaning of their own. 
professions, and will obey it. It is not their part to consider the 
way in which those whose “‘ right’ they thus reverence may use 
or abuse, especially at first when untrained by use to make the best 
of it, their fuller trust of means to which they have the right. The 
possibility of abuse does not cancel right, as we feel when fresh 
means come our way or that of our friends; but it does impose upon 
us all fresh concern for the education of the whole community in 
human ideals and methods of living. 


VERNON BARTLET. 


TRADE IN DRAMA. 


HE stage in England, in its development and progress, is now 
passing through a critical phase of its existence. Public 
interest in things theatrical does not slumber, but while attention 
ts concentrated on one or two clever dramatists, or on a novel 
production, or a brilliant stage-setting, at some leading theatres, 
the class of entertainment which provides recreation for the people 
is either overlooked or ignored. But as the tendency of the day 
is to level downwards, and to turn theatres into picture-houses 
and plays into music-hall ‘‘ sketches,’’ it is well to ask what 
effect these changes are likely to have on the art of the theatre 
generally. 

Some forty-three years ago dramatic art in England underwent 
a change which practically amounted toa revolution. The Franco- 
German War, disastrous to actors in France, led to the visit to 
England of the Comédie Frangaise, one which was potent in its 
influence. From that moment the value of ensemble, as then 
exhibited, was recognised, and the crude exhibitions which were 
previously tolerated could no longer exist. Again and again the 
Comédie Frangaise Company visited London. It was succeeded 
by others from Paris, then by the Saxe-Meiningen Company, and 
by the skilled artists of the Amsterdam Dramatic Company. Then 
came the visits of Signor Salvini with his Italian Company, 
of Signor Rossi, Madame Janauschek, and still more recently of 
Signora Duse. Among the English artists we have the Bancrofts, 
the Kendals, Irving, and Ellen Terry, Charles Mathews, and 
Boucicault; and among the younger men, Arthur Cecil and 
Mr. Hare. It was the talent of these English and foreign 
actors which for twenty years constituted the history of the English 
stage. Of English dramatists during this period, Robertson, 
Byron, Pinero, and Jones won public approval. But as regards 
the cheaper theatres, these were too closely associated with the 
interests of the drink trade to be visited by self-respecting 
play goers. 

These histrionic times have gone by, and with another genera- 
tion comes another turn of the wheel, one which presents a new 
phase of the theatre, showing not only losses but some gains, the 
latter being chiefly in the direction of stage decoration and costume. 
The stars now hide their diminished heads, and the limelight has 
widened its area to colour the stage pageantry which has taken 
possession of nearly all London theatres. Then, while a few 
modern dramatists of standing, whose plays attract notice, con- 


ve 
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tinue to receive discriminating criticism from the press, the 
numerous ‘‘sketches’’ and ‘‘ revues’’ which are nightly repre- 
sented all over the Kingdom only get a reporter's summary in 
the news column. But in the interests of the theatre, no less 
than in that of the community, it is dangerous to leave matters 
thus. To quote Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses: ‘* As 
‘‘ the senses, in the lowest state of nature, are necessary to direct 
‘‘us to our support, when that support is once secure there is 
‘‘ danger in following them further; to him who has no rule of 
‘action but the gratification of the senses, plenty is always 
‘‘ dangerous: it is therefore necessary to the happiness of indi- 
‘‘ viduals, and still more necessary to the security of society, that 
‘the mind should be elevated to the idea of general beauty, and 
‘the contemplation of general truth; by this pursuit the mind 
‘‘is always carried forward in search of something more excellent 
‘‘ than it finds, and obtains its proper superiority over the common 
‘“ senses of life, by learning to feel itself capable of higher aims 
‘‘and nobler enjoyments.’’ In other words, the sight of a 
beautiful object makes us wish to see another, while a laugh at 
vulgarity raises a desire for its repetition. 

Let us, then, for a moment, consider what was the kind of amuse- 
ment supplied to the public last year in London. Leaving on one 
side the so-called “‘ intellectual plays’’ of Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
others, who may be said to have a special public of their own, the 
two most notable triumphs of the year were Diplomacy and Within 
the Law. Both were machine-made plays of the ordinary sensa- 
tional character, dealing with the crime of burglary ; indeed, nearly 
all the dramas of the year were based on this theme; and to-day 
we are told it is the ‘‘ bedroom comedy ’’ which has become the 
vogue! Of variety there was little to be found in the year’s pro- 
gramme. After seeing one musical comedy, one farce, and one 
melodrama, the similarity of the others, in each class, might be 
taken for granted. And plays which had passed their hundredth 
performance were pronounced by the critics to be unworthy of 
comment; while several which contained freshness of idea did 
not reach their fiftieth night. More remarkable still is the fact that 
during the year only one dramatist of special note made his début, 
Mr. T. O. Francis, whose aptitude for writing drama came as 
an absolute surprise to all the critics. But Mr. Francis’s play 
Change, first produced by The Incorporated Stage Society, is still 
waiting for its introduction to the general public. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most surprising circumstance connected with the year’s 
record is the number of ‘‘ authors and composers ’’ published in 
The Stage Year Book.* Indeed, the names of those who con- 


*The Stage Year Book, 1914, Edited by L. Carson, London. 
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tributed sketches, plays, or musical compositions to the halls and 
theatres in the United Kingdom amounted to the astonishing 
number (in one year) of nine hundred. Of these contributors not 
less than eight hundred must have flooded the theatrical market 
with wholly unoriginal productions written solely to please an 
uneducated taste. Nor does the tragedy end here, for among this 
crowd of *‘authors and composers ”’ the only representatives of 
past fame included in the list were Shakespeare and Sheridan, 
whose joint contribution to the year’s acted drama was altogether 
insignificant. 

Now it will be admitted that the position in which we stand in 
respect to our neighbours depends upon the degree in which we 
excel or are inferior to them in the acquisition of knowledge and 
powers of the mind, for which trade and the production of wealth 
must provide the means; and a people whose whole attention is 
absorbed in providing the means, and who forget the end, can 
be regarded as little better than mechanics and tradesmen. Ina 
German town, playgoers who wish to see a musical comedy are 
provided from their repertory theatre with, for instance, Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, a faery extravaganza as light and tunefu! as any 
Londoner can wish to listen to. The German playgoers, therefore, 
in showing appreciation for Mozart’s opera, induce their young 
composers to rival the excellence of a great artist, while the British 
public who flock to The Pearl Girl in Shaftesbury Avenue en- 
courage the production of musical compositions which are alto- 
gether without merit.* Let us then suppose that some enterprising 
and wealthy philanthropist provides London with an admirable 
representation of Mozart’s Magic Flute in a Strand theatre. In 
less than three weeks the run of the opera would be stopped, not 
from any want of capital, but because the theatre has been practi- 
cally empty the whole time, and it is useless to spend two hundred 
pounds nightly in improving the musical taste of empty benches. 
The money and energy lavished on the public to raise its taste has 
not been able to capture control of the subtle organisation which 
ensures that night after night an audience shall be found to fill 
a London theatre, even if no single person has paid for his seat. 
And whatever may be the artistic aspirations of the manager, he 


* The writer of this article saw in Hamburg, a town of only one million inhabi- 
tants, the following plays during the first week of September last. 

Monday: Altona Theatre, Zntrigue and Love, Schiller. 5 

Tuesday: German Playhouse, Clavigo, Goethe, Zhe Accomplices, Goethe. 

Wednesday: Altona Theatre, /aust, Goethe. 

Thursday: German Playhouse, Love’s Labour's Lost, Shakespeare. 

Friday : German Playhouse, Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 

Friday: Altona Theatre, (second piece), Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare. 

Saturday : Altona Theatre, Romeo and Juliet, (10.30 a.m., dress rehearsal) ; 8 p.m., 
Schiller Theatre, Wallenstein, Schiller. 
For the size of the town this list of classic plays presented in six days is a 
creditable one. 
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must make terms with those who manipulate the distribution of free 
tickets before success can reward his efforts. Unfortunately, the 
system exists for other purposes than to encourage dramatic art, or 
even classical music. 

George Meredith has pointed out that no social problem can 
be solved until its economic conditions are understood. Nor will 
any improvement or alteration in our theatres take place until the 
methods by which plays are financed are changed or abolished. 
Theatres are expensive places to keep open; the smallest one, with 
its rent, absorbs five hundred sovereigns a week, which must be 
paid out in cash every Saturday, while the larger ones will cost 
weekly, with their spectacular entertainment, anything from a 
thousand to two thousand pounds. Towards financing a play, 
however, playgoers do not subscribe a farthing in advance. When 
a production of a new piece has been announced, they give no 
guarantee that they will come and see it. This necessitates the 
manager calling in the financier. Before the mid-Victorian era, 
money to keep open the theatres came largely from publicans 
who owned establishments on one, if not on both sides, of the 
playhouses. But the advent of Our Boys in 1875 created a 
financial revolution in the history of the theatre. This play made 
for its manager a profit of over £25,000, a hitherto unheard-of sum 
to make out of a single play; therefore, speculators’ attention 
was turned towards the play, which had never been regarded before 
as a profitable venture, and for the first time in the history of the 
theatre capital was forthcoming for playwrights who wrote broad 
farcical comedies. But, unfortunately, when the financiers 
had discovered, to their cost, that all plays were not as profitable as 
was Our Boys, they then began to use their industry and 
ingenuity to regulate the play market. Hence arose the theatre 
system, which mechanism was controlled by men who cared less 
about the artistic merits of a play than for the means employed 
to manufacture it into a well-talked-of success. To this end, 
““ deals’? became necessary with theatre agents, advertising con- 
tractors, caterers, and others, who were able by means of their 
clients, their customers, or their following, to persuade amusement- 
seekers residing in all parts of London that certain plays 
should be seen.* Of course, the credulity of the English public 
was toa great extent responsible for the audacity of the wire pullers ; 
for when a playgoer had seen on the street hoardings the announce- 
ment that Our Boys was the funniest farce then running in 


* From legal cases reported in The Stage Year Book, it is shown that a Bond-street 
theatre-ticket agent guaranteed payment of £190 a week for twelve weeks to a 
manager. Also that £3,000 was given by the friend of an actor to capitalise a play ; 
ona that an American actress sold a large interest she had bought in an English 
pay. 
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London, he would assure his wife on his return home that he 
had heard that Our Boys was the funniest farce, &c. Or any night 
he might notice women, in well-worn tea gowns and silk scarves 
thrown over their heads, hurrying from all parts of London 
into trains and omnibuses, accompanied by men in white 
waistcoats and astrakan overcoats, making their way into theatres, 
outside of which stood the posted placards, ‘‘ Stalls Full’’; this 
being one of the surest ways of making those who go to the cheaper 
seats believe that a play is worth seeing. Obviously those 
who capitalise a play are not content to lose their money simply 
because the critics and first-nighters call it ‘‘ rubbish,’ and para- 
graphs must therefore be sent to all newspapers, announcing that a 
certain play thought to be a failure is crowding the house, when 
in reality the manager is filling it with ‘‘ paper.’’* Yet managers 
are hardly to blame if they invent some way to protect themselves 
from the heavy risk involved in theatrical management. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the system which gives them relief financially 
is One inimical to the art of the theatre, because those tradesmen 
who deal with theatre-managers look with suspicion on all plays 
which are not written solely to amuse. Then the so-called ‘‘ dead- 
“heads ’’ who are rushed into the stalls to save the life of a play 
seem to be incapable of appreciating any drama which has not 
drawn its inspiration from the racecourse or from the smart set. 
The choice of the programme advertisements which are supplied by 
those who cater for the refreshments suggest that theatregoers must 
be a class who like to drink, smoke, and borrow money. Is it 
a wonder then that the plays of accredited dramatists are not 
approved of by those who put money in the theatre? 

Let us now summarise the different ways by which a play is 
financed by a manager who, it is presumed, wishes to provide the 
public with ‘‘ what it wants.”’ The first men to be approached 
for assistance are the theatre ticket agents. These have a 
large following among the aristocracy and wealthy classes 
who are customers for the best seats in a theatre where opera, 
musical comedy, or Parisian comedy is provided. The interests 
of these agents lie almost exclusively in encour ging managers 
to regard their theatres as purely places of resort for London’s 
fashionable society. The artistic or literary merit of a play is 
not a question that is likely to concern them at all. Second 
in importance is the fashionable novelist who is anxious to 
see a dramatised version of his novel announced in the theatre pro- 


*The amount of money paid collectively in London by theatrical managers to 
newspapers during one dramatic season for advertising the theatre programme 
weekly, is considerably more than £100,000; and gossip paragraphs about plays 
coming straight from a manager’s office are put into newspapers without any 
question as to their accuracy or authorship. 
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gramme, and for which he will find the necessary capital, pro- 
vided it remains there for a fixed number of weeks. Then there is 
the popular actor or actress who has had a play specially written 
to give prominence to the artist’s talent and personality, for which 
again capital will be forthcoming. After these come the costumier, 
the printer, the billposter, and other theatrical firms, whose trade 
benefits by the run of aplay. And finally, we have the programme 
advertisers and the bar and cloakroom contractors, whose business 
chiefly depends on the ‘‘ deadheads ’’ who frequent every theatre 
where the capitalist’s play must run its allotted time. These are 
inevitable hindrances to the English theatre ever becoming a home 
of art; and they explain why Germany clings so persistently to 
its repertory theatre with its system of subscribers. Herr 
Washburn Freund well sums up the position in his admirable 
review of the theatrical year when he writes that since Germany is 
faced with the competition of the picture-theatres and music- 
halls :— 

‘* It is becoming harder and harder for private managers to keep 
their heads above water. In the big towns, especially in Berlin, 
they are trying to keep things going by means of the long-run 
system, with all its bad consequences and its entire dependence on 
a big ‘ draw,’ or else they do their best to win the coy public by 
catering entirely for its baser wants. That the only real cure for 
this lies in the municipalising—at least to a certain extent—of the 
theatre, the managers themselves are now beginning to realise, 
and at the yearly meeting of their Society a resolution was passed 

saying that ‘ the Society of German Theatre Directors regards it as 
‘one of the noblest duties of German towns to work to a much 
‘ greater extent than heretofore to promote the interests of the 
‘ German stage.’ And all the time the towns, quite apart from the 
ruling princes, are doing a great deal, and in an ever-increasing 
degree in that direction, knowing well that good theatres are good 
for them and from a business point of view also, because they 
attract visitors to the town.’’ * 

Some steps should immediately be taken in our own country 
to promote Theatres for the People. They should be managed 
by a committee of workers who would be able to persuade their 
fellow-workers that plays of idea and conversation have a practical 
value for them in life for which it is worth paying fourpence a 
week, and that in time they will come to enjoy these plays equally 
with their picture-houses and spectacular dramas. To-day the 
workpeople in Germany are superior in intelligence, in happiness, 
and in prosperity to our own, because English workmen, who are 
the best mechanics in the world, are content to be mechanics only, 
and not citizens as well; not enjoying, that is to say, the larger 
outlook on life which provides more thought for the mind and so 
lessens the craving for the allurements of mere distraction. 


WILtiaM PoE. 
*The Stage Year Book. 


THE BALKAN POLICY OF THE HABSBURG 
EMPIRE. 


HE shocking tragedy enacted at Serajevo on the 28th June has 
drawn the attention of the whole world more closely to the 
Balkan policy of the Habsburg Empire than has been the case since 
the annexation crisis. Austria-Hungary stands in the foreground of 
the Balkan events, and it is these that will determine the fate of the 
Monarchy. The decisive battles will probably not be fought in 
the Balkan peninsula, but very far away; nevertheless, the occasion 
for the coming great struggle which neither the Monarchy nor 
Europe will be spared will be furnished by the Balkans, the Pan- 
dora-box that has always brought misfortune to Europe. The 
assassination of the heir to the Austrian throne forms in any case a 
landmark. For the Monarchy, the future alone will show whether 
it is a direction-post or a gravestone. But assuredly this tragic 
event affords an opportunity for making a critical survey of 
Austria’s Balkan policy. 
* *k * * By 
In the year 1866 Austria had at one stroke forfeited her position 
in Germany and Italy. Since its recovery was permanently barred, 
there remained for the political development of Austria only the 
Balkans, and thither she transferred the centre of gravity of her 
policy. Count Andrassy, the first Austrian Minister who under- 
stood the East as the goal of his efforts, pursued the new line of 
policy with skill and energy. He left to the dangerous rival, 
Russia, a free hand in the Balkans up to a certain point, prudently 
refusing to take part in the war against Turkey in 1877, watching 
coolly and closely whilst Russia was bleeding to death at the Shipka 
Pass and before Plevna, until her army, in spite of its vast 
superiority, was only saved by the effective aid of the brave Rou- 
manians from the shame of yielding to the almost unpaid, badly fed, 
and badly clothed hosts of the Sultan. But when Russia, over-con- 
fident in her final success, wished to partition the Balkan peninsula 
according to her own fancies, and to set up there a branch estab- 
lishment under the Bulgarian firm, Andrassy raised emphatic objec- 
tion, and the Empire of the Tsar, unable after the sacrifices of the 
campaign to enforce by arms its far-reaching demands, was obliged 
to submit the extremely favourable treaty of San Stefano to a 
drastic revision at the Berlin Congress. This led to the complete 
retreat of Russia, and the decisive success of Austria-Hungary. who 
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was entrusted by the Great Powers, at the prompting of Lord Salis- 
bury, with a mandate to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
occupation was indeed in form merely provisional, but none of 
those who took part in the Congress (the Turkish delegates perhaps 
excepted) doubted that it would be permanent, and that it was 
really a question not of occupation but of annexation. Bismarck 
indeed, as well as Beaconsfield, left it open to Andrassy to proceed 
at once to annexation ; Russia had already done this, in order to win 
Austria for her own Balkan purposes. But Andrassy made no 
use of this permission ; indeed, he allowed himself in a secret under- 
standing with the Turkish delegates to declare the provisional char- 
acter of the occupation, and to acknowledge verbis expressis the 
suzerainty of the Sultan over the occupied territories-—a concession 
which was later bitterly to avenge itself, and which seriously dimmed 
the brilliance of Andrdssy’s Eastern policy. In any case, however, 
the mandate given to Austria-Hungary indicated a triumph of 
Andrassy over Gortschakow, for whilst Russia after the sanguinary 
losses of the Balkan campaign came home with empty hands, Austria- 
Hungary, merely by patiently awaiting the right moment, had 
received a substantial increase of territory. 

The occupation was not carried out so simply and smoothly as 
had been hoped in Vienna, for the inhabitants, with the scarcely 
concealed support of the Turks, offered an obstinate resistance; 
but the brave Imperial and Royal troops, in spite of terrible 
privations and labours due to the character of the land, succeeded 
in a relatively short time in overcoming the insurrection. 
Austria-Hungary extended the occupation merely to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and made but limited use of her treaty right to occupy 
also the Sandschak of Novi Bazar by placing a few small garrisons 
in the northern portion, and leaving the rest of the province to 
Turkey. For what reason this restraint was exercised is not fully 
clear; the philistine ‘‘ Kirchturmpolitik ’’ of the Parliaments of 
Vienna and Budapest may have played a part; in their short- 
sightedness they were throughout averse to any great policy, and 
would at first have nothing to do with the occupation; it was thus 
highly probable that they would have refused their consent to any 
further advance of the Imperial and Royal troops into the Balkans. 
Probably scarcely anyone from outside would have dared to hinder 
them if they had marched further “ au dela de Mitrovitza.” It was 
indeed anticipated in Europe that the Monarchy would take this 
important step, and so ensure access to a second sea; but the step was 
not taken, things were left as they were. The Monarchy contented 
itself with bestowing upon the occupied territory the benefits of 
Western civilisation. The inhabitants displayed at first no great 
appreciation ; 34 years after the occupation (at the beginning of 1882) 
there broke out in the south-western portion of the territories and in 
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the adjoining districts of Dalmatia (Krivosije) a dangerous insurrec- 
tion, which if successful would have meant for the Monarchy not 
only the loss of the occupied lands, but of its whole influence in the 
Balkan States. Thanks to effective military measures, the move- 
ment was nipped in the bud, a task which involved for the troops in 
an inhospitable land and in an unfavourable season of the year 
(January, February, and March) the endurance of extraordinary 
hardships. 

The following twenty-five years passed in peace, and the occupied 
territories were regarded by all the world as belonging to the 
Monarchy just as, for example, the adjacent Dalmatia. 

Then, in July, 1908, the Young Turk revolution broke out in Con- 
stantinople, and this moved Baron von Aehrenthal, who was at that 
time in charge of the foreign affairs of the Monarchy, definitely to 
declare the territories hitherto in form merely occupied, as hence- 
forth annexed, whilst he simultaneously restored to the Porte the 
Sandschak of Novi Bazar. He did this because of the possibility 
that the Young Turks, dreaming of the renaissance of the Ottoman 
Empire, and supported by the agreement of Count Andrdassy which 
expressly admitted the provisional character of the occupation, 
might seek to give effect to their claims upon Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Although this declaration involved a merely 
formal change in the situation—the territory had been in fact 
for thirty years in the possession of the Monarchy—a storm 
arose in every direction, as if Count Aehrenthal had committed 
God knows what crime against the law of nations, and there 
began against Austria a political demonstration almost with- 
out parallel. Russia, England, France, Turkey, Servia, 
Montenegro, assailed her, and vied with one another in the effort to 
frighten her by wild threatenings and demonstrative sabre-rattlings, 
so as to induce her to rescind the annexation. Italy also, untroubled 
by her own alliance with the Monarchy, but concerned for the acquisi- 
tion of Trieste and Southern Tyrol, and believing that the time had 
come when this cherished desire might be fulfilled, joined in the 
chorus of enmity. Only the German Empire held true. In view of 
the storm around her, Austria-Hungary consented, contrary to her 
original declaration, to pay Turkey 544 million kronen for the 
annexed territories; but she refused to gratify her adversaries by 
sounding a retreat, and held firmly to her will, ignoring the hullaba- 
loo of the Servians, who were raging like madmen, and refusing to 
be misled by the threats of the Powers of the Triple Entente and 
Italy. This astonished the whole of Europe, for since the retirement 
of Andrassy it had not been usual for Austria-Hungary to announce 
a will of her own. In the eyes of Europe, Austria-Hungary was an 
easy-going uncle to everybody, who nodded friendly applause to all 
that others decided, and with hands lying idly on his knees looked 
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on smiling benevolently whilst they parted the world among them. 
This agreeable person, after his habitual “yes,” had dared to utter 
an exceedingly emphatic “ no,” and to defy the will of half Europe. 
This astonished and angered the adversaries, but impressed them, 
and they found it advisable to calm down. Russia, still aching in 
all her bones from the war with Japan, and obliged to remember 
the revolution only just over, paid heed to her jagged sword; and 
Italy, too weak to act without the assistance of Russia, laid aside 
for another occasion the already printed summonses to the colours 
and mobilisation placards.* England and France had no mind to 
bear the burden of war alone. 

Thus Austria-Hungary could have had a free hand in the 
Balkans to clear up matters, by bringing home sharply to Servia that 
a Balkan State of its low civilisation might not with impunity in- 
dulge in such amazing language as had been used all through the 
crisis against a Power of the status of Austria-Hungary. In other 
words: she should have annexed Servia. This was well within her 
rights, since it was the only means of bringing this troublesome and 
impudent brawler finally to silence, and, what is more important, 
of making an end of the dangerous agitation worked from Belgrade 
to detach her Southern Slavs, thus touching her very life. But it 
was not done. The Monarchy expressed its contentment with the 
formal satisfaction obtained with difficulty, and under pressure 
from the Serbs, and the Servian question remained uncleansed. 
Once more there was a half-way halt, as after the occupation, and 
the success that had been gained against the coalition of half 
Europe was thus deprived of its value. 

That such lukewarmness and half-measures would avenge them- 
selves, that the quarrel with the Servians would not be got rid of, 
must needs have been clear to everyone able and willing to see; and 
not less clear was it that the prospect would change every year to the 
disadvantage of the Monarchy, since Servia obtained opportunity to 
prepare herself at leisure for the coming struggle, and to be fully 
armed when the signal for conflict should be given on the Neva. 
The public at large refused to attend to these far from encouraging 
considerations, and the leading papers of Vienna celebrated Aehren- 
thal, now advanced in rank from Freiherr to Graf, with a veritable 
Jericho-blast of trumpets as the “ Austrian Bismarck,” whilst all 
adverse critics were condemned as “ instigators of war.” 

The annexation of Tripoli set the avalanche rolling in the Balkans. 
The death-struggle of the “sick man” of the Bosphorus began. Like 
a pack of hungry wolves the Balkan States flung themselves upon 


* As a matter of fact, these summonses to the colours—merely redated—were 
used in the Tripoli War. Some of these documents, interesting as to Italy’s faith- 
fulness to allies, have found their way to Austria, and brought incontrovertible 
proof that Italy was ready in the year 1909 to fall upon her ally in the rear if this 
ally had been attacked from the other side (Russia, Servia) 
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him, in order to tear in pieces his feeble body. The Powers looked 
on inactively—those same Powers, be it noted, that at the beginning 
of the struggle had put forth their indisputable and grandiose de- 
claration that the status guo in the Balkans must unconditionally be 
preserved. Since, however, the Balkan peoples did not turn back, 
they put a pleasant face on the situation, and oracularly declared: 
The Balkans for the Balkan peoples. 

Austria-Hungary also agreed, though she ought to have reflected 
that the extension and strengthening of Southern Slavism at the cost 
of Turkey might give a dangerous character to the South Slavonic 
question, so delicate for the Monarchy, and might conjure up the 
severest conflict, was indeed bound to do so. And not only did she 
look on at the butchery of Turkey, she permitted, without a word the 
occupation of the Sandschak of Novi Bazar by Montenegro and 
Servia—the very Sandschak that she had restored to Turkey in the 
year 1908 under the presupposition that it should remain a Turkish 
possession. By the occupation of the Sandschak the two Balkan 
peoples had definitely shut the gate leading to Salonika in the face 
of the Monarchy. And the Monarchy was silent! Not, as was 
believed, for fear of a conflict with these two States, or for fear 
of Russia, but because her hands were tied, since the Triple Alliance 
had been renewed by Italy in the year 1887 solely under the condition 
that every extension of the sphere of influence of Austria-Hungary 
in the Balkans should give Italy the right to demand compensation. 
If, therefore, the Monarchy had occupied the Sandschak in the 
autumn of 1912 Italy would not have delayed an instant in making 
herself mistress of the Albanian coast. To this peril Austria~-Hun- 
gary dared not expose herself, for then the Adriatic would have 
become an Italian sea—as is indeed the ambition of the Italians— 
and the Imperial and Royal fleet would have been enclosed in a 
trap of which Italy held the key. To avoid this issue, Austria~-Hun- 
gary preferred to leave the Sandschak to the Servians and Montene- 
grins, and to permit the way to Salonika to be barred against her. 
But having looked on calmly whilst the Balkan peoples parcelled 
out the Turkish Empire, she has put the closure on her Balkan policy. 

When Count Aehrenthal in the autumn of 19!0 uttered the signifi- 
cant word in the presence of the Austrian delegations: “ Wzr sind 
“* saturiert,’’ he perhaps did not bethink himself that he was passing 
sentence of death upon the political future of his country. A British 
Minister would probably never have uttered so unskilful a word, 
though in the mouth of an Englishman it would have had a much 
larger justification, as the British Empire with its enormous extent 
might have sufficient reason for satisfaction with what it comprised, 
which is large enough, almost too large, to rule without danger; 
nevertheless, no English statesman would say “We have enough, 
“and desire nothing more ’’; and if opportunity for the acquisition 
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of territory should present itself, England would again lay hands 
on it, as she has done before. It would be foolish to object, for one 
cannot measure politics to the standard of a retail trader’s everyday 
morality ; and it is precisely to the fact that she has never attempted 
this that England especially owes her power. But if even a world- 
empire like the British is not “saturiert,” how can a State like 
Austria-Hungary speak of being so—a State that (alone among the 
Great Powers) possesses not a single colony? In the mouth of an 
Austrian statesman such a phrase is therefore an absurdity and at 
the same time almost a crime, for it has given grounds of hope to 
those who deem the Habsburg Empire withered and near to death. 
They must say to themselves: A State which itself declares that it 
strives after no further external development, which stands still in 
the great rivalry of the States and peoples, and contents itself with 
the quiet passive réle of an onlooker, such a State cannot permanently 
maintain itself and must perish. This will be the more readily 
believed, the more the downfall of the Monarchy is desired. 

Of this downfall much has already been said. Let us look 
into the conditions and enquire what would be the consequences 
of the crumbling of this Empire for which so many long, 
and in what fashion the partition would proceed. Now the 
enemies of the Monarchy, external and internal, would be in 
no embarrassment for an answer, and would promptly under- 
take the division—on paper. The Alpine lands, Bohemia and Mora- 
via, would fall to the German Empire, Galicia and Bukovina to 
Russia, the Southern Tyrol to Italy, the south Slavonic lands to the 
great Croation or great Servian Empire then to arise, Siebenburgen 
to Roumania. Hungary would be able to realise her national dream 
and become independent. This is so far exceedingly simple and 
apparently quite logical and practical, but only on paper. Translated 
into reality, this partition would take a course notably less smooth 
and satisfactory. 

As far as concerns the incorporation of the Alpine lands, Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, into the German Empire, the realisation of this 
is well known to be the object of Pan-German desires, which aim at 
one Germany from the Belt to the Adriatic. They forget, however, 
strangely enough, that the extended “ Alldeutschland” would abso- 
lutely not deserve that name, and would be in reality anything rather 
than a German National State. This incorporation would necessarily 
mean the inclusion of about eight million Slavs, Czechs in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, Poles in Silesia, and Slovenes in the southern 
Alpine lands, since the geographical configuration in itself would 
compel the German Empire to annex not only the German but also 
the Czech portions of Bohemia and Moravia, and the Slovene Hinter- 
land of the Adriatic coast. This increase of eight millions would 
raise the number of Slavs in the German Empire to nearly twelve 
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millions, and thus it would cease to be a National State. The realisa- 
tion of the Pan-German desires would therefore prove a reductio 
ad absurdum of the Pan-German idea. That, however, merely by 
the way. That these eight million Slavs who thus fell to Germany 
would resist such a fate with all their power, and that the Germans 
would be compelled to make great efforts to overcome them, needs 
no discussion; a glance at the cares and difficulties with which the 
German Government is already beset in regard to the three million 
Poles within the Empire is sufficient to indicate what would then 
have to be faced. 

But this internal struggle is not the whole story. Germany would 
be compelled always to keep a large army in the annexed territories 
—even the German Alpine lands would scarcely accept with calm- 
ness the Prussian rule—but she would also, through this extension of 
her authority from the Belt to the Adriatic, come into conflict with 
other Powers, since none of them would look on quietly, least of all 
Italy, who would see herself barred from the fulfilment of her long- 
ings for Trieste and the Austrian coast lands. 

But not Italy alone would make her claims felt in this region. The 
southern Slavonic Empire, arising south of the Drave, would cer- 
tainly have a word to say, and would stretch out a covetous hand 
towards Trieste and Pola. There would thus be three peoples to 
contend for this apple of strife on the Adriatic. The German 
Empire, strong as it is, would finally collapse before the united 
onslaught of half Europe, and chaos would extend immeasurably. 

Much simpler would appear at first glance the annexation of 
Galicia by Russia; in reality, however, enormous difficulties would 
arise, since neither the Poles nor the Ruthenians would consent to it, 
and beyond doubt would in association with their kinsmen in Russia 
—the Poles also with those of Germany—seek for the founding of a 
Polish and a Ruthenian (Ukrainian) Empire, an attempt which in 
that region also would lead to sanguinary strife. 

And the independent Kingdom of Hungary? ... For it the pros- 
pect is dismal; its Ruthenian inhabitants would attach themselves to 
the Ruthenian Empire, its Roumanians to the kingdom of Roumania, 
its Croats and Serbs to the southern Slavonic State, whilst its Ger- 
mans in the west of the land would fall to Germany with the Alpine 
lands. Thus there would be left of the Hungary of to-day but a 
sorry rump consisting of Magyars, Slovacks (in Northern Hungary) 
and scattered Germans—a rump that amidst the other States could 
not maintain itself. 

And as for the States that appear to come off well from the par- 
tition of Austria-Hungary: Roumania and the South Slavonic 
Empire would not long be able to rejoice in their booty, for the 
Roumanians must with Siebenburgen take over as part of the bargain 
about a million obstinate Magyars and Széklers, an increase that 
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would undoubtedly keep them busy. In the South Slavonic State 
a struggle for supremacy would inevitably arise between the Catholic 
Croats and the Orthodox Serbs. 

In a word, therefore, division and struggle in every end and 
corner, Europe in conflagration, a war of all against all—this would 
be the unavoidable consequence of the collapse of Austria-Hungary, 
the questionable result of the policy of partition. 

Is further evidence needed after this survey, to demonstrate the 
political necessity of the Habsburg Empire? Can any mind that 
is not entangled in the nationalistic cobweb escape the compelling 
logic of the words of Palacky: That if Austria did not exist, she 
must needs be created. No less a person than Bismarck has con- 
firmed this saying by the declaration: “ What can be set up in that 
‘* part of Europe which the Austrian State occupies from the Tyrol 
‘‘to Bukovina? New constructions on this site could only be of a 
‘“ continuously revolutionary nature.”’ 


Of the necessity of the Habsburg Empire every Habsburg prince 
is, of course, convinced; but in none of them was this conviction so 
firmly rooted as in the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who has been so 
cruelly snatched away. In him this idea was incorporate; he was in 
a certain sense the soul of the Empire. And for him it did not 
suffice that the Empire existed; he wished it to be strong and 
respected and to play a leading part on the world-stage. Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, Marlborough’s famous comrade in arms, was his 
exemplar; nor was it by mere accident that he had chosen as his 
residence the Belvedere Palace, built and once inhabited by Eugene. 
The political ideal before him was a united and great Austria, in 
which all nationalities should be able to work out their own salvation 
in their own way, but which should have only oe head, the Emperor, 
and one heart, Vienna. The unnatural Siamese-twinship of dualism 
was obviously irreconcilable with this Imperialistic ideal. 

That a man so completely filled with the sense of the significance 
of the Habsburg Empire was thoroughly discontented with the 
timid, anxious, feeble policy which the Monarchy had pursued since 
Andrassy, that consequently in Balkan politics he stood always on 
the side of energetic proceedings and firm insistence, is self-evident. 
If his hands had not been bound, he would probably long ago have 
put an end to the intriguing and provocative behaviour of Servia. 
This was known in Belgrade, and therefore the opportunity of 
getting rid of a man so hated was not allowed to pass unused; gold 
and bombs were sent to Bosnia—unhappily not in vain. Although 
the bomb of the one assassin failed, the bullets of the other did not 
fail. And they have not only killed the heir to the throne and his 
consort; they have struck Austria to the heart. 

THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 


my COURT SOR.HOPE - AND GOODIWEEE. 


OME ten years ago the moment arrived when the city of 
Chicago found it impossible any longer to put up with her 
method of handling petty crime. It had become so bad, it was 
ludicrous. Summarily she razed the whole structure to the ground, 
and devised a substitute. The substitute has now been in operation 
for six years, and it is undoubtedly the simplest and most business- 
like court in this or perhaps any country. Ninety per cent. of its 
criminal cases are now disposed of within twenty-four hours; and 
the end of each year sees the docket practically clear. It not only 
does business, it pays its way, and publishes properly audited 
accounts to prove it. It is also the only court in the United States 
which furnishes full statistics of its transactions. 

At the head of the Bench is a Chief Justice, whose relation to 
the court is not unlike that of the chairman of the board of directors 
to a big business. That is, he is there to see that business is done 
swiftly and properly. His position is one of so large a latitude 
that if at the start it had fallen into weak hands infinite mischief 
might have been done. But it did not. The first Chief Justice, 
*“ Harry Olson,’’ as most of Chicago affectionately call him, came 
to his task with a strong sympathy for efficiency and simplified 
procedure, a dislike for wasting time in proving what a defendant 
admits, and a belief that the merits of a case should have a chance. 
And all of these things he has insisted on in the court. At the 
same time the Chief Justice knew from experience all about the old 
system. He had been for ten years previous to his election an 
assistant State’s attorney, handling criminal cases in Chicago. He 
knew that if the politicians could find a point in the new organisa- 
tion which they could break in, they were going to do it. One 
of his greatest services so far has been beating them at their 
own game in all their attacks. 

Among the extraordinary powers with which the Municipal 
Court was endowed at birth was the right to establish at its 
discretion branches to handle special classes of work. Nothing 
that it has done in the brief term of life shows better how alert 
and adventurous its spirit has been, than the exercise of this pre- 
rogative some three years ago, when it started what is called 
officially the Court of Domestic Relations. There is an amazing 
percentage of fair success in marriage. Personally, I am inclined 
to believe that it is in this relation that life’s most terrible battles 
are fought and the most stupendous victories gained. Neverthe- 
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less, failures are many. They range in degree from patient 
acceptance of the situation to open ruptures. In this gamut of 
failures there is a percentage in which the wronged party appeals 
to the law for help. 

It is with these cases, particularly those where children are 
involved, that the Court of Domestic Relations was created to 
deal. As things then stood in the town, family troubles were 
mixed helter-skelter in the thirteen different districts’ courts where 
the municipal cases were tried along with petty felonies and mis- 
demeanours. Women, often with children old enough to be 
affected by the scenes of the court, young girls betrayed and 
seeking redress, with now and then a self-respecting man with a 
brawling wife, were sandwiched in with rogues, drunks, and 
women of the street. The whole situation was intolerable, 
particularly to the group of women who, under the leadership of 
Jane Addams, have been trying for some years to put an end 
to the influences which corrupt Chicago boys and girls. They 
came to Chief Justice Olson with the request that he establish a 
new court, devoted entirely to home relationships. 

The suggestion was eagerly seized, and a committee of associate 
judges appointed to work out a plan. They soon had something 
much broader than that originally proposed. Not only did it 
segregate the cases, but it suggested a handling of them in an 
utterly new spirit. Punishment was the key to the old treatment. 
If a man or woman was found guilty of breaking some one or 
another of the laws of marriage, the practice had been to deal 
to him the punishment the law prescribed. The judges of the 
Municipal Court knew well enough how futile as a rule the punish- 
ment was, how almost invariably the one result was to make 
the breach in the family wider. They now broke utterly with the 
old formula, and laid down a new aim for the court: ‘‘ To make 
“itself equally as good an agent to keep husband and wife together 
“‘and thus give the children the home influence, as it had been 
‘““an agent in separating them.’’ It was proposed to do this by 
furnishing the great needs of men and women in trouble—a con- 
fessional and a hand of authority. 

It was a confessional, then, that the new court first supplied 
to those who sought its help. And as those who come to it are 
chiefly women (in its first year the Court of Domestic Relations 
disposed of 2,796 cases—in only 61 of these was the woman the 
defendant) the confessor is a woman, a “‘ social secretary ’’ she 
is called. It is to her that the troubled soul first tells her grief. 
Again and again there are sides to her story which she could 
tell to no one but a woman, which no one but a woman could 
fully understand. It is her own story, told to one whom she 
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instinctively knows can understand and sympathise, which 
determines the action—whether a warrant shall be issued for the 
husband, or whether the woman shall be persuaded “‘ to try again.”’ 
Again and again a little sensible talk from this sensible social secre- 
tary will persuade the woman that she has no trouble compared to 
that which bringing her husband into court might cause her. Not 
infrequently it is found, too, that by asking the man to come and 
talk things over, the matter can be patched up. In the first year 
Judge Goodnow was able to keep a thousand cases out of court, 
over one-third as many as were tried. Judge William N. Gemmill, 
who presided over the court in the second year, reports 2,462 cases 
disposed of without warrants to 3,699 heard and disposed of. 

But for every one case that is settled without a warrant, probably 
three are issued. The confessional has not been enough. The 
sinner must feel the hand of authority. The amazing fact is the 
understanding with which that hand works. It is carefully applied, 
not by hard and fast formulz but by those who believe in the 
power of men and women to “‘ come back.’’ To discover the cause 
of their downfall, and remove it if possible; to arouse their 
deadened sense of family responsibility that the children may have 
what the court sets out with declaring is their right, a home which 
is cheerful and decent; to give them work if they have none; to 
summon to their aid every social force—that, and not punishment, 
the Court of Domestic Relations believes to be its function. If 
this programme is to be carried out, an offender must be broken 
down, made to admit his wrongdoing. The judges become 
extremely skilful in finding the way to a man’s heart, his 
conscience, or his pride. 

If ever children were played for all their great worth in the 
marriage relation it is in this court. Nine times out of ten, Judge 
Goodnow declares, you can arouse a man to remorse or to effort 
by his child. ‘‘ Take that baby, it is too heavy for the mother,”’ 
he said suddenly one day to a big, ugly, red-haired driver who 
had been brought in for non-support, and who stood before the 
bar unmoved by the story of his wife and the reproaches of the 
judge. The man turned, and the little one, crowing and kicking 
with delight to be noticed by its dad, stretched out its arms. It 
cuddled up to the man, patting his face and cooing with joy. The 
surly brute broke down in a moment, and, every trace of bravado 
gone, burst out: ‘‘ For God’s sake, Judge, let me go back to my 
‘“ babies; I swear I’ll do the square thing!’’ And, so far as the 
record of the court goes, he has kept his word. 

A much more difficult case than this I saw settled by a still 
younger child. The man was plainly a hard case; he drank, 
gambled, and neglected his wife, who might easily have been 
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suspected of indiscretions of her own. She wanted him punished 
for deserting her before the baby she held in her arms was born. 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? ’’ said Judge Uhlir, who is 
presiding this year, a man who has as big a heart for children as 


was ever made; ‘‘ look at that nice baby, looks just like you.” “It 
‘‘oughtn’t to,’’ snarled the man. ‘‘ Oughtn’t to?’’ shouted his 
Honour. ‘‘ Look at it.’ The man turned frowningly to look 


upon a funny little face so like his own that it brought a laugh to 
every one that could see the two. A slow smile came over the 
fellow’s face: ‘‘ Maybe it does, Judge,’’ he said with a wink. 
‘“ Maybe it does. All right, I?ll do as she wants.”’ 

‘* Shall I let him off?’ the judge asked the woman; “‘ think you 
“can trust him? ’’ 

‘“ Yes, Judge,’’ she answered. ‘‘If he says he’ll do it, he will. 
‘He always keeps his word.”’ 

The onlooker is not infrequently surprised by the faith women 
with very real grievances have in the word of the man. In these 
two cases one could hardly be blamed for a tinge of doubt, but 
now and then it is blessed to feel a conviction like the woman’s 
own. Ina touching case of this sort a woman of fifty, gentle, hard- 
working, and respectable, had served a warrant on her husband 
for beating her. They had no children; he never drank. He 
worked regularly, and regularly ‘“‘ beat her up.’’ ‘‘ She wasn’t 
‘““as strong as she used to be,’’ she said apologetically, and ‘* she 
““couldn’t stand it.’’ The judge looked at the big, bent, surly- 
faced fellow, and broke out in wrath. ‘‘ You’ve got to go to the 
‘* Bridewell,* that’s the place for you; a man who will beat a 
““woman like that !—all worn out, and a good wife; anybody can 
“see that. You’ll go to the Bridewell for a year.”’ 

The man looked up in real alarm—but ‘‘ What will she do, 
‘“Judge? We ain’t got much ahead. She ain’t got anybody but 
““me. How’ll she live?’’ His concern for her was perfectly 
sincere. ‘* She’s nobody but you, and you beat her!’ exploded 
the judge. The man seemed like one wakened from a stupor. 
““PIl never do it again, on my honour I won’t. I didn’t know she 
‘““was sick; I didn’t realise. Things got so hard—nothing but 
“slave, and I just got into the habit; guess I took it out of her. 
‘“ Tl never strike her again in this world.”’ 

The woman behind him, with the tears streaming down her 
face, said: ‘‘ He won’t Judge. Don’t send him away. He won’t 
‘beat me if he says he won’t. He has had it hard.”’ 

Well, they went off happy, and I, for one, do not doubt his 
keeping his word. 

So far I have been talking of what may be called hopeful cases! 


* House of Correction 
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Would that there were no others! Among the most discouraging 
men are the habitual drunkards. The havoc that drink plays in 
domestic troubles has never been exaggerated. It is by far the 
most fertile cause of separation. Last year Judge Gemmill put a 
system into operation by which he hoped to determine approxi- 
mately the cause of family separation. The conclusion was that 
in 46 out of every 100 cases it is due to excessive drinking.* 

The discouragement lies in the fact that in the case of excessive 
drinking it leaves nothing in the man which can be deeply touched. 
The stomach may hold out indefinitely, the character never does. 
The man gradually loses all need of respect for himself and for 
others. He becomes a shameless hanger-on. He lies fluently and 
habitually to his best friends. He tricks and cheats them with 
unconcern. There is little or no help for such cases while they are 
at large. The general opinion in Chicago seems to be that the 
treatment for drunkenness now given at the House of Correction 
by Doctor Sleuth is excellent, but it does not always prevent back- 
sliding. Probably often the only hope for such cases is that after 
treatment they should be kept for a rather long period at good 
hard work in the open air. Judge Uhlir believes that the best 
investment the city of Chicago could make would be a farm, 
scientifically managed, at which all of those whom it must punish 
could work out of doors. According to his estimate, it would be 
not only possible for them to support themselves, but to earn some- 
thing for their families. 

But small as the hope of restoring the home of a drunkard may 
be, I doubt if it is any less than in the cases where affection is 
utterly dead. Happily these are not so many. It is terrible to 
see the finality of the estrangement which sometimes comes 
between two people bound together by a child. I doubt, too, if 
drunkenness is as hopeless as some cases of temperament. One of 
the most tragic cases I followed was that of a fine-looking Russian 
woman, baby in arms, who came to the court to complain of her 
husband. He had been staying away for weeks at a time, and 
doing nothing toward her support. Of the latter she did not 
complain. She proudly said that she was a good dressmaker, but 
that she loved the man, and wanted him at home. He was put 
on probation. Before the year was up the wife came back to beg 
that he be compelled to return from Milwaukee, where he was 
living with a girl of sixteen. She had her information from the 


* Excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 46 per cent. ; immorality of husband, 12 per 
cent. ; immorality of wife, 2 per cent. ; ill-temper and abuse by husband, 8 per cent. ; 
ill-temper and abuse by wife, 3 per cent. ; venereal disease of husband, 12 per cent. ; 
interference of mothers-in-law, 6 per cent.; interference of fathers-in-law, 1 per 
cent.; youth of parties, 4 per cent. ; laziness of husband, 3 per cent.; sickness, 
I per cent. 
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girl’s fiancé! The man was brought back, and in July last the 
entire party was before the judge, with their friends and the pro- 
bation officer.. One had only to look at him to know how vain 
would be an order to stay at home. Of undoubted natural ability 
—he was a pianist earning forty or fifty dollars a week in 
music halls—he had all the marks that go with the irresponsible 
artist! |The incapacity for fidelity, the lack of the sense of 
personal obligation, the uncertain sympathies, the shallow 
emotions. The judge tried in vain to break down the callous 
indifference of the man, and finally sent him for a year to the 
House of Correction. An instant later a cry which startled every- 
one rang out from the wife, and she was carried out in a faint. It 
is the hopelessness of such cases—the hopelessness of reform and 
the uselessness of punishment—that gives to the Court of Domestic 
Relations a character which quite justified the remark of a man 
beside me as the women were carried from the court: ‘‘ Ain’t it 
“Shell? ”. 

While the Court of Domestic Relations regards “‘ settling 
‘* difficulties ’’ as the first business, it does not make a fetish of 
reconciliation. If there is one thing more than another that the 
daily revelations of this court-room demonstrate, it is the righteous- 
ness of divorce. Look back at the foot-note giving the causes of 
separation as they were worked out by last year’s experiences: 
‘Twelve per cent. venereal disease.’’ For the sake of the child, 
born or unborn, nothing but divorce is right when a cure is 
impossible. 

There are cases of incurable brutality, of abnormality, of 
degeneracy, where again, for the sake of the child, the only proper 
course is divorce. It is very interesting to see how this conclusion 
has been forced upon Judge Goodwin and Judge Gemmill, both 
of them devoted and optimistic advocates of settling difficulties. 
‘*I am convinced,’’ Judge Gemmill told me, ‘‘ that more orphans 
‘‘are made by bad homes than by divorce,’’ and his opinion is 
the more valuable because he entered the court believing that 
divorce was an unmixed evil always to be discouraged. 

Another traditional notion that the work of the court has at least 
qualified is that regarding responsibility in cases of bastardy— 
that the man is invariably the offender, the girl invariably the 
victim. The matter has its importance, if we are ever to get any 
general, sane notion of the class which is coming to be called with 
despairing indiscrimination the white slave. Four hundred and 
ninety-nine couples were brought into the Chicago court last year 
in bastardy actions. In one hundred and fifty cases the girl 
admitted that she was a delinquent. Judge Gemmill, before whom 
these cases were tried, recently wrote these emphatic words :— 
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‘“ Few people realise the extent to which girls in this class have 
become a menace to the community. Many of the men involved 
in these cases were found to be hardened characters, but by far the 
larger number ranged from fifteen to twenty years, and very many 
of them had been led to commit their first great error through a 
chance meeting upon the streets with one or more of these young 
girls, who have already at this early age become wilder than any 
young hyena, and whose individual power for evil was many times 
greater than that of the worst young man upon the streets.”’ 


¢ ’ 


One of these ‘“‘ young hyenas ’’ was the plaintiff in a pitiful and 
hopeless case which I followed last summer. The husband, a 
handsome and unworldly lad, a goldsmith, had been summoned 
for desertion. ‘‘ She was ‘bad,’’’ he told the court. He would 
not live with her. That he was right no one could doubt. A better 
type of the slender, quick-eyed, unresting, resistless hunting 
animal is seldom seen than she was, even there with her babe at 
her breast. Judge Uhlir, after giving the woman a lecture in her 
own language, which brought tears to her eyes, persuaded the 
reluctant man to try her again. But she will never give up the 
chase. 

In spite of these dark veins, the Court of Domestic Relations is 
a hopeful place. It is not only what it is actually doing that makes 
it so, but what it is learning how to do; the more authoritative 
opinions it is forming ; the fresh suggestions it is making. Institu- 
tions better adapted to restore those with whose conduct the court 
is obliged to deal are certain to be one of its products; so are 
better laws. Already Judge Goodnow has framed two as a result 
of his experience. One deals with wife and child abandonment, 
and the other with bastardy; and both are pronounced by high 
authority ‘‘ humane, efficient, simple and flexible.”’ 

Similar constructive work is certain to flow from the court so 
long as its power lies in strong hands. A man too big for its 
work is not to be found, just as a man too big for the chief justice- 
ship of the Municipal Court is not to be found. The future of 
Chicago’s noble programme of social reform depends no little on 
the jealous care with which she guards these new courts, weeds out 
politicians, chooses big men, and gives them the big man’s pay. 
Small men require rules, laws, precedents, and the court has 
washed its hands of mechanical justice; moreover, small men are 
not to be trusted with the tools which have been substituted. They 
require for safe handling too fine discretion, too true intuition, too 
large an understanding of human beings. They require, too, a 
faith in men and women which men of small calibre do not 
have. The procedure of the court is built on faith in the ability 
of men and women to ‘‘ come back.”’ It is a faith not only justified 
but strengthened by experience. 

IpA M. TARBELL. 


MARIE ANTOINHEL TE AFTER. LHE--RETURN 
FROM VARENNES. 


JUNE 25TH—DECEMBER 24TH, 1791. 


N June 25th, 1791, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, after their 
abortive flight from Paris, reached the capital on their return 

from Varennes under the charge of the Commissioners who had 
been despatched by the Assembly—Barnave, Pétion, and La Tour- 
Maubourg. Paris had regained its composure. The people were 
more puzzled than angry, and the Assembly was inclined to regard 
the flight as an inconvenience rather than as a crime. But one 
thing was clear that, as the Royal plans had completely miscarried, 
an actual, not merely a nominal, acceptance by the King and 
Queen of the existing situation was the only possible course for 
them to follow. An immense responsibility rested on Marie 
Antoinette; she was the consort of a weak king, she was the sister 
of the most powerful of European monarchs. The future of the 
dynasty and of France was largely in her hands. But at this 
supreme crisis she failed to grasp the essentials of the situation, the 
lesson of the return from Varennes with its ominous warnings was 
unheeded, and from the end of June to the end of December, 1791, 
she played two quite irreconcilable parts. She was in confidential 
communication with Vienna for one purpose, she _ secretly 
negotiated with a group of constitutional reformers for another. 
She had absolute confidence in the soundness of the first course, 
which was frankly unpatriotic; it is possible, though it is not 
clear, that she had some hope of the success of the second. On 
the whole it is most probable that Marie Antoinette negotiated 
with Barnave and his friends in order that, should her own policy 
fail—as it did—the Royal Family would be in a safer position 
from having in fact acquiesced in the constitutional revolution. 
Indeed, in a letter on December 16th, 1791, to Comte de Mercy, 
the Queen in terms admits this: ‘‘ The course which we have 
‘“‘ adopted here,’’ she says, ‘‘ appearing to pursue upenly the way 
‘“‘that they desire, places us in safety.’’ One thing, however, is 
absolutely clear—she was determined to pursue an anti-national 
policy, one which showed her complete ignorance of the causes 
of the Revolution and of the character of the French people. A 
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joint intervention by the European Powers in the internal 
affairs of France was, in her opinion, the only remedy 
for the ills from which she believed that France was suffering. In 
her view, intervention should take the form of an intimation from 
a congress of the European Powers, under the lead of Austria, in 
regard to the course of events in France. There was to be no mili- 
tary invasion of France, which was the plan of the King’s brothers 
and of the émigrés at Coblentz, only diplomatic pressure, to which, 
being backed up by a striking military display, the vast majority 
of the French people would gladly submit. This dangerous and 
hazardous scheme, wholly vague in regard to practical details, was 
based on the quite unfounded assumption that the mere appearance 
of an imposing military force would cause the storm to subside. 
The idea was again and again formulated by Marie Antoinette. 
It is stated, for instance, with complete frankness in a letter to 
the Comte de Mercy of August 7th, 1791: ‘‘ We have neither forces 
““nor means; we can only temporise. . . . You will already 
““have received the Constitution; it is a tissue of impracticable 
“‘absurdities. I persist in desiring that the Powers should treat 
““ with a force behind them, but I believe it will be very dangerous 
*“to seem to have the appearance of wishing it.”’ 

That Marie Antoinette should rely on the efficacy of a pacific 
intervention with force behind it by the European Powers and under 
the lead of Austria is not surprising, because until the death of 
Maria Theresa she had been under the influence of, and in constant 
communication with, her mother, while the Comte de Mercy, the con- 
fidential and very trusted friend of the Empress, was for years at 
her elbow in Paris. When he left the French capital and remained 
as the official representative of the Emperor at Brussels, he still 
continued to be a friend upon whom Marie Antoinette con- 
stantly relied. Mercy himself was from the beginning of the 
Revolution consistently opposed to any kind of change of govern- 
ment in France; even the Constitutionalists were to him 
“‘ dangerous demagogues.”’ His influence—exercised for so many 
years— could not but affect the conduct of Marie Antoinette at this 
crisis. But, on the other hand, she was, in a capital which, though 
hostile to her, was the capital of her husband’s kingdom, a mother 
anxious for the safety of her children, and no doubt wishful, in 
her own way, for the welfare of France. Her judgment, 
inexperienced and moderate at the best, appears to have been dis- 
tracted by these divergent influences, and while in her own mind 
she had no doubt that hers was the only effective policy, the per- 
suasions of Barnave and his friends kept her en rapport with them, 
and she hoped faintly that their efforts might in some way benefit 


the cause of Royalty. 
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That the conduct of the Queen was deceitful is undeniable, for 
she led the Constitutionalists—ardent and unselfish patriots—to 
believe that she was sincerely anxious to follow their advice. At 
the same time she was intriguing—unknown to them—with the 
Emperor. 

After the lapse of more than a century, we can now clearly see 
this remarkable episode in the long revolutionary scene, and per- 
ceive this group of events in their relation to the progress of the 
Revolution, owing to the recent publication of the letters which 
passed between Marie Antoinette and Barnave.* It was he who 
had been her companion in the berline from Varennes to Paris. 
Though Barnave was impressed by the personal charm of the 
Queen, their correspondence does not support Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
statement in his Life of Marie Antoinette that Barnave became 
indifferent to his political principles and worked for the Queen. 
He began negotiations with her because he believed that she had 
much influence over the King, with the King’s brothers, with the 
emigrés, and more especially with the Emperor. The Queen, on 
her side, had been struck with the character and the frankness of 
Barnave on their journey from the frontier, and she admired his 
vivacious and persuasive eloquence, and the ability which enabled 
him to exercise no little influence over the Constituent Assembly. 
That influence she exaggerated, just as Barnave and his associates 
—Dupont, Lameth, d’André, and Dumas—in their turn seem to 
have exaggerated the goodwill of the Queen for the Constitution 
upon which the Assembly was deliberating. What was worse, they 
did not realise the incapacity of the King to become a constitutional 
monarch, much less the treachery of the Queen. 

The position of the Monarch after his return to Paris 
at the end of June, 1791, was extraordinary. There was 
no intention, little desire even, among the French people 
to establish a Republic; the wish of the vast majority 
was that the King should adapt himself to the new 
order of things. But tradition, upbringing, and temperament 
made this difficult for him, though at the same time Louis per- 
ceived in a hazy and reluctant way that he must acquiesce in con- 


* The correspondence with Barnave and his associates has been preserved in the 
castle of Léfstad in Sweden. It was confided to Fersen by the Queen, and 
consists of letters from Barnave and his agent and copies of her letters to him. 
This collection is endorsed in the hand of Marie Antoinette, ‘‘ Copie exact de tout 
ce que j’ai écrit 4 2:1 par l’entremise de 1:0 et ses réponses.” 2:1 was Barnave, 
1:0 cannot be identified. Sophie Fersen, the sister of Count Fersen, married Count 
Adolphe Piper, and the castle of Léfstad thus became the property. of the Piper 
family, together with the Fersen correspondence. Portions of it were published 
with comments in 1913 in a work entitled Marie-Antoinette, Fersen et Barnave, 
Leur Correspondance, edited by O-G. de Heidenstam. Though very important as 
it is, the book would have been more valuable had the correspondence been printed 
in its entirety with a detailed index. 
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stitutional changes which were inevitable. It was in this singular 
and abnormal atmosphere that the episode of the correspondence 
between the Queen and a group of constitutional reformers 
occurred. 

The aim of the Barnave group can be stated in their own words 
and almost in a single sentence. The King by his flight to 
Varennes had risked the loss of his crown; he could 
retain it if he and the Queen determined to follow strictly a course 
which would unite them in interest and in confidence with the 
nation. The group of five, with its inner cabinet or triumvirate— 
Barnave, Lameth, and Dupont—had absolute confidence in their 
own judgment, capacity, and energy; ‘‘a suivre invariablement 
‘la marche ’’—so Barnave wrote to the Queen—meant that the 
Royal pair should follow undeviatingly--nay, cheerfuily—the 
advice which they received from the Queen’s correspondent. The 
basis of the policy of Barnave and bis friends was that the King 
should become a constitutional monarch, accepting the new con- 
stitution heartily, and that the influence of the Queen should be 
employed to induce the Emperor to regard the new constitution 
favourably, and by implication to approve the change in the 
position of the Royal Family. 

“The King and Queen must give their complete confidence ’’— 
so Barnave wrote to the Queen on July roth. But it was also 
necessary that the advice of his friends and of himself ‘‘ should be 
‘implicitly followed. A regular plan of action from the beginning 
‘*to the end of this great matter is necessary for success. If this 
‘“plan be exactly carried out on each side, tranquillity will be 
‘‘restored to the kingdom, and his dignity and _ position 
im inceuiino, ut, | continues. (the letter, “it the 
‘advice of others induces the King to deviate, the state 
‘fof affairs will be completely changed and the King 
‘‘will lose his throne.’’ Her correspondent then addresses 
himself pointedly to the Queen, and impresses on_ her 
that the only matters with which she is concerned are those con- 
nected with the Emperor and the émigrés. Any armed attempt 
against France will expose the other European States to revolution, 
and therefore it is in the interest of the Emperor, for his own sake 
as well as that of the King and Queen, to recognise and approve 
the new constitution as soon as it is accepted by the King himself. 

If the Queen had been sincere, if she had truly desired to accept 
the new constitutional order, the policy outlined in this letter would 
have been sound enough. We know, however, from the single 
extract already given, one of many parts of a correspondence* 


* Touts XVI., Marie Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth. Lettres et Documents tnédtts, 
publiés par F. Fevillet de Conches. 1864-1873. 
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which has long been available to the historical student, that the 
first requisites for its success were absent. 

Yet it was not surprising that Barnave was deceived. The first 
letter of the series from the Queen, which, though undated, was 
apparently written in the first days of July, is so frank and so 
sensible that one can scarcely believe that another policy not only 
dominated her mind, but was being carried into effect. The letter 
is endorsed in her own hand with this note, which on its face is 
inconsistent with the correspondence which we know that the Queen 
kept up with her brother, with Mercy, and with her friends outside 


of France :-— 

‘‘ Since my return, I have reflected on the strength, the 
measures, and the intelligence of the person with whom I have 
talked much, I have felt that that was everything I gave by 
establishing some form of correspondence with him, subject, how- 
ever, to one primary condition, that I should frankly state my 
views, that I should be free to praise what I thought desirable, to 
censure what seemed to me bad. This condition having been 
agreed to, our correspondence follows. I shall mark each docu- 
ment ; they will bring back mine, and the agent employed (by 
Barnave) will write the answers as dictated. Thus there will be 
no danger from handwritings being recognised.’’ 


Then comes the actual letter, in which the Queen refers to the 
difficulties and risk of confidential communications between herself 
and Barnave, and begs that he will choose the means for carrying 
them on either verbally or in writing :— 


‘*T desire, by the goodwill which I know you bear for me and for 
the State, that you try to see Q. I. (Barnave) on my behalf, and 
tell him that, struck by the force of character and the frankness 
that I noticed in him during the two days which we passed 
together [on the return from Varennes], I much wish to know 
from him what we ought to do in the present state of affairs.’’ 


Then she proceeds :—- 


‘“You will insist—and I have the strongest reasons for this— 
that he should not speak to the Grand Committee of the mission 
with which you are entrusted. His own intelligence will make him 
realise the consequences of so doing.’’ 


Then, after a few more lines on this point, the Queen comes to the 
substance of the negotiations :— 


‘“He can rely on my discretion, as upon my character, 
which for the general good will always adapt itself to 
the course which may be necessary. Things cannot remain as 
they are ; it is clear that something must be done. But what? I 
do not know. It is to him that I turn for advice. He must have 
seen, from our conversations, how thoroughly straightforward I 
am. I will always be so. It is all that remains to me, and I will 
never be different. I believe that he, too, desires the general 
weal, we have always the same object, and, whatever may be said, 
we have always had it. We will try, then, to follow out this 
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object together ; he must find means to tell me of his ideas ; I will 
answer frankly on every point in regard to what Icando. Nothing 
will be too trying for me, when I realise that the country will 
benefit. . . . There are some things over which we have not, 
and never had, any influence. I will speak frankly. I rely entirely 
upon the zeal, the strength, and the intelligence of Mr. Q. I. Not 
for our benefit—we do not count—but for the State and the public 
weal, which as such are identical with the King and with his son, 
so that they are all one and the same thing. It is thus to the 
man who greatly loves the people and his country, that I address 
myself, to save both King and people, for, I repeat, they cannot be 
separated.’’ 


This letter cannot be reconciled with those which, from time to 
time, the Queen wrote to the Emperor and to Mercy; if her feelings 
were truly described, they soon changed. Popular movements were 
repulsive to her, and anxiety and distress made her peevish and 
suspicious. The tragical and disturbing affair of the Champ de 
Mars occurred on July 17th, and when, on July 29th, she again 
wrote, it was to protest against the proposition of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that M. de Mercy should return to Paris as repre- 
sentative of the Emperor. Would he like him to come back to play 
the wretched réle which ail the corps diplomatique had to play 
when no one was allowed to see the King? Could it be believed 
that the Emperor did not resent the insults which were endured by 
his brother-in-law and his sister? The press, the debates, show 
how the Assembly desires to vilify Royalty and insult the King. 
The majority is a horde. This personage cannot come till order 
is re-established, individual safety assured, and international law 
respected. 

The triumvirate became apprehensive, but it did its best 
to pacify the Queen and to persuade her that a few violent speeches 
were of no moment, that things were going well. Affairs could 
not be righted in a day, and the result of the continued national 
crisis would certainly be propitious. 

By August the Queen was in a calmer frame of mind, though 
her next letter was studiously vague :— 


” ce 


‘« T only desire peace,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ and measures to enable the 
King to govern, to make his people happy. These measures are 
not only such as will please the upper classes, who have little to 
complain of, but such as will satisfy everyone. I have written, and 
I repeat, that I am far from requiring impossibilities. I desire 
merely the general good, and the restoration of order. I do not 
wish to say anything about the new constitutional ordinance, but 
it is with the document before me and in conversation that I desire 
to discuss it, and have it explained. I will conclude by a final 
observation. If I had wished to break off or not to follow out the 
line taken up six weeks ago, nothing obliged me to desire that M. 
Dupont should unite with those to whom I write. I know his 
views, but I know also his intelligence and capacity, and when one 
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walks as straight as I do, sincerely desirous of the public welfare, 
one fears no one. It is a gain.to be understood.’’ 


The time was approaching when the Assembly would have 
finished its memorable work, for the draft of the new constitution 
was nearly completed. Her correspondents assured the Queen that 
it was favourable to the Monarchy, but she was doubtful. ‘‘I am 
““ desirous of being enlightened on this point; I should like to 
‘““ know why they think so’’ (August 25th). Very decisively, in 
the tone of an autocrat, in the same letter she asserts that neither 
she nor the King will permit Ministers who are devoted to them 
to be dismissed and to be replaced by others. ‘‘ Nothing on earth 
‘‘ will induce the King and herself to consent to this.’’ The tone 
of the Queen alarmed her correspondents; they explained how the 
only road of safety was an alliance between the Constitutionalists 
and the King; they refer in detail to the points of the constitution, 
and show her how favourable it is in many respects to the King. 
But they append a grave warning. ‘‘ We beg, we urge on the 
‘“‘ Queen by all the proofs of zeal that we have given, by all the 
‘‘ efforts to solve this great crisis happily, to place complete con- 
‘‘ fidence in our views. We will answer, if our counsels are strictly 
‘“ followed, for the public consideration and approval of the King 
“and the Queen, and for the legitimate and constitutional re- 
‘establishment of the Royal power.’’ But the Queen was not 
reassured; she explains that against popular forces the strength 
and powers of the King and of his Ministers were not sufficiently 
established to contend with success against adverse influences. 
Her autocratic education and her suspicion of democracy were 
evident in every line she wrote. 

The presentation of the new constitution on September 14th, 
and its acceptance by the Sovereign, was an implied contract that 
on the one side the past should be wiped out, and on the other that 
the Monarch would heartily conform to the new order. Thence- 
forth the only line of conduct on the part of the King and Queen, 
the only course even which would safeguard their lives was a 
complete, a sympathetic, and an unequivocal fulfilment of the réle 
of constitutional sovereigns. The old régime was gone for ever. 

But the Queen still continued her fatal negotiations for a con- 
gress. Her twofold action—of which he was evidently now 
cognisant—placed even the faithful Fersen in difficulties. ‘* Do 
‘‘ you,’’ he wrote to the Queen from Aix-la-Chapelle on October 
roth, ‘‘ intend to ally yourself sincerely with the Revolution, and 
‘* do you believe that there is no other course? Ina word, do you 
“* wish to be helped, or do you wish that we should cease all further 
‘‘ negotiations with the Courts’ [of Europe]? To this she replies 
ambiguously that she will follow the advice of those who can best 
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help to restore order and tranquillity, and then to Fersen’s 
indignant letter thereon she makes the significant reply: 
Reassure yourself I shall not let myself go over to the extremists 

(enragés), and if I enter into relations with some of them, it 
“‘is only for my own benefit.’’ 

By this time Marie Antoinette must have come to the con- 
clusion that the triumvirate were powerless to protect the King 
against the extremists. The Constituent Assembly was dissolved; 
her friends were not members of that which succeeded. They 
could only advise and persuade behind the scenes. They had 
some secret interviews with the Queen in the beginning of October 
at the Tuileries, Barnave sometimes being alone admitted. 

It would be profitless to follow the correspondence further. On 
the one side is the same hopeless endeavour to induce the Queen 
to ingratiate herself with the people, and to believe in the ultimate 
restoration of tranquillity ; on the other, the same doubts and fears, 
the same spasmodic and insincere efforts to become reconciled to 
changed constitutional circumstances. On December 28th, on the 
eve of Barnave’s departure from Paris, the Queen wrote to the 
triumvirate a short note concluding with the words—‘‘I count on 
“it that he (Barnave) will not forget the end of our last 
** conversation.’’ What were those last words, words which con- 
cluded the strange half-personal and half-political intimacy which 
began as the Royal coach rolled slowly on that strange journey 
from Varennes to Paris? 

The correspondence between the Queen and Barnave, at once 
enlightening and depressing, adds to the tragedy of the Revolu- 
tion. We see very clearly from it how extraordinary was the 
opportunity which was offered to the Queen. It would have been 
no lonely task, for she would have had the support of ardent and 
able associates. Had Marie Antoinette been a woman of greater 
sagacity, had she understood the French people, she would have 
followed implicitly the advice of Barnave and his friends. It is 
a useless, though fascinating, task, to endeavour to determine what 
the course of events would have been, had some particular circum- 
stance which preceded them been different. So many factors were 
at work in the French Revolution that one hesitates to assert that, 
if the Queen had acted as Barnave and his friends desired, she 
would have preserved the Monarchy, and at the same time have 
enabled France to enter peacefully into a new and a constitutional 
epoch. But the course which the constitutional group advised 
was, at any rate, the only one which promised any possibility of 
success. 


E. S. ROSCOE. 


CONVERTS AND MODERNISM. 


‘“As to the Catholic Religion in England at the present day, 
this only will I observe, that the truest expedience is to answer 
right out when you are asked ; that the wisest economy is to have 
no management ; that the best prudence is not to be a coward ; 
that the most damaging folly is to be found out shuffling, and that 
the first of virtues is to ‘ tell truth, and shame the devil!’ ’’— 
Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua. Note F, p. 347. 


‘*A man who would sacrifice sincerity to the Sacraments, is 
unworthy of the Sacraments.’’—George Tyrrell, Letter to the 
Author, Jan. 21st, 1908. 


ERY remote seems the day when Newman sent me his blessing, 
in fine, shaky handwriting, after my reception into his 
Church. One book of his had started me on my way towards Rome. 
Very near seems the day when I received a last letter from Father 
Tyrrell, perhaps the last he wrote. It reached me on the day when 
he was seized by a short and fatal illness. In it was no sign of 
weakness, or even of tiredness. It was vigorous, clear, and 
prophetic of the present crisis. A paper of his had reconciled the 
Catholic faith that was in me with facts and experience denied, 
or condemned, by ecclesiastical authority. The conflict seemed to 
be interminable, and my position, that seemed to be solitary, 
became untenable. At that crisis I read The Relation of Theology 
to Devotion. I maintained my position, and the conflict ended in 
peaceful understanding. 

How many English Catholics could tell much the same story. 
A multitude can say, ‘‘ Newman brought me into the Church.”’ 
A considerable number of that multitude must add, ‘‘ Tyrrell kept 
‘“me in the Church.’ The essential attraction of both men was 
moral and intellectual sincerity: a veracity that not only spoke 
truth, and nothing but the truth—but the whole truth. That 
sincerity led Newman into the Roman Catholic Church. That 
““whole’’ veracity, mental and verbal, made Tyrrell a Modernist. 

Catholic Modernism is simply a phase of Catholicism, the 
necessary manner of belief of a minority in the Church. It is an 
interpretation of dogma; a simplification of faith. Tested by creed 
and commandment of the universal Church, its catholicity is 
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sanctioned by assent and by obedience. It is normally silent, 
and never speaks to disturb or to convert. It knows that each 
man must see truth from his own outlook, and understand it 
according to his own understanding. Sometimes when difficulties 
come between a man’s standpoint and the truth, or when his need 
of truth outgrows his understanding, charity may induce the 
Modernist to break that silence, to denounce the illusion of those 
difficulties till they vanish, or to broaden and deepen that under- 
standing till it is equal to the man’s need. Occasionally refutation 
or explanation is extorted from him. In common with all 
Catholics, he holds the essentials of the faith. Liberty in non- 
essentials of belief and practice is the very breath of Catholic 
life. The Modernist claims that liberty, not through perversity or 
pride, but of necessity. Merged in the whole Church, neither 
separate nor distinguished from her, Modernism lived in peace and 
quietness, till in an evil day it was dragged into notoriety, nick- 
named, cross-examined, and finally vituperated and condemned by 
the Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi.”’ 

The majority of English Catholics were not troubled, or even 
interested by that Encyclical. Once convinced that the Church 
is true, they hear in the voice of Pope, Bishop, or confessor the 
voice of that Church, and there is for them an end of all con- 
troversy. The simplicity, or ignorance, that does not distinguish 
between what is official and what is non-official in Pope or priest, 
makes submission to them at all times and in all matters a relative 
virtue. When the boundary line between the man and the 
““steward of the mysteries’’ is not clearly perceived, any lack of 
agreement with, or submission to what is declared or commanded 
by those officials looks like presumption and insubordination. 
Theologians know that only when the Pope speaks ex-Cathedra 
does he speak as the voice of the Church; that only in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on the matter of the sacrament, 1.e., sin, 
does the confessor speak for Christ. Once aware of this, a Catholic 
is not only free, but he may even be bound, to ‘‘ withstand Peter 
**to his face.’’ 

To a minority of English converts that Encyclical was a 
catastrophe. These, before their conversion, were forced by an 
imperative interior need to search after spiritual truth, and they did 
search with all their intellectual might. Eager, intent, persevering, 
they tried every so-called reasonable proof of the existence of God, 
or of the immortal soul of man; and found every proof wanting. 
Their intellect was at last, and finally, convinced that, for it, no 
such proof exists; that the only reasonable attitude of the mind 
of man towards a God, or an immortal soul, is agnosticism. What 
in them forced that intellectual searching, filled them with dis- 
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content and restlessness at its failure? Tennyson expressed that 
profound impatience :— 


‘* Then what were life to such as 1? 
’T were scarcely worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die.”’ 


So far, thought, sentiment, and sensation have made up their 
conscious life. They have seemed to themselves to be simply 
mind and body. Craving after God and immortality may be due 
to egoism; an exaggerated idea of individual importance. ‘‘ No 
“* doubt,”’ they retort on that egoistic muttering, ‘‘ each brute bred 
‘* and reared to be food for man, is a centre of the universe to itself. 
“* The pig in its sty, fed, and perhaps petted by the goodwife and 
“* her children, feels some sort of confidence and attachment. The 
“* patient toil, the extraordinary sagacity, of the ant, are thwarted 
“‘and made futile by the clumsy step of a passing labourer. Why 
““should we suppose that our separate lives have other meaning 
‘“or aim, than what each can contribute to some general end, 
‘* remote from our interests and unthinkable to us, as the nourish- 
““ment of man—hitherto providence incarnate—to the _ beast 
“* fattening for slaughter? Why should we hope that our world- 
““catastrophes are less casual, more important to the general 
““ universe than the ruin wrought in an anthill by the hob-nailed 
“boot of a passer-by,’’ ‘‘ Law implies a Lawgiver.’’ But the 
intellect knows that ‘‘ Lawgiver’’ is, at last, an hypothesis. 
Future discoveries may suggest possibilities at present un- 
imaginable. Miracles were, of necessity, suspensions of natural 
law, direct supernatural interventions in the world of Nature, till 
some knowledge of hypnotic forces latent in Nature; of faculties, 
normal but generally undeveloped in human nature; of the power 
of human mind and will over matter, made us aware of other 
possible explanations of what had seemed, of necessity, miraculous. 
‘“‘ Right must be done. Wrong must not be done.’’ That law, 
fundamental in human nature, implies morality, hence personality, 
in a lawgiver. But sociology suggests that accumulated experi- 
ence of the effects of right and of wrong acts on the community 
may have produced a race-instinct, z.e., that universal sentiment 
of the rightness of well-doing. So, every seeming clue fails; every 
path ends at a blank wall. Intellect is forced to realise and 
admit that, with regard to any spiritual existence, any life apart 
from physical conditions, it is totally and finally agnostic. From 
this limitation intellect cannot escape; it is a cage of condition. 
It may acquiesce once for all, concentrate its energy on what is 
within its scope, and gradually lose interest in the recognised 
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impossible. It may cease all effort, convinced of its futility, but 
watch and hope for some chance of escape. It may beat against 
the cage-wires, finding no interest, no life worth living, within 
such narrow limits. But—those limits are absolute and final. 

So, by one way or another, our converts came up to that point 
where intellect reached its limit; and because intellect was the 
highest faculty within their conscious being, they were forced 
to stop short at agnosticism—happy if they did not fall into 
materialism. 

If, during their intellectual wanderings, they came upon the 
Catholic religion, it is probable that the logical sequence, the 
coherent and vital organisation, the adaptability to all possible 
conditions, the mysticism, asceticism, enthusiasm, and practical 
methods of that religion attracted them. Perhaps logic convinced 
them that, given existence of God and immortal soul of man, 
revelation, Christ-man, founding of a religion—z.e., the whole 
Catholic Church—would necessarily follow. Some, who never 
escape from the prison-state—the illusion of identification of self 
with intellect—must see that if it were not based on mere 
assumption, the Catholic Church would be the one reasonable, and 
possible, Christian religion. That if that assumption of spiritual 
existence were substantiated, they would at once become Catholic. 
For it seems obvious that the same craving after spiritual realities 
that forced intellect to its utmost effort, would urge them towards 
the Church, wherein things visible and material are saturated with 
the invisible and spiritual. 

Another and totally different effect is caused by that same 
identification of self with intellect. Those who have taken spiritual 
truth for granted from the beginning of thought have, generally, 
never realised a distinction between intellectual and spiritual per- 
ception. Whether these are old Catholics, or converts who have 
added the whole to the part, makes no difference. The greater 
number of ‘‘conversions’’ seem to be intellectual—awakened 
interest or some material motive, inquiry, instruction, assent, 
reception. Such old Catholics and converts make the vast majority 
in the Church. At one extreme of that majority are the saint and 
the mystic; at the other the ignorant and the superficial. Between 
those two extremes are the great crowd of Catholics, to whom the 
Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi ’’ was not personally interesting. 

Thus far I have spoken from the common ground of human 
reason. Now I must speak from the standpoint of Catholic con- 
viction. Reason cannot deny that there may be, in the human 
being, some principle as different from itself as mind is from 
body; as superior to itself as thought is to sensation. But all 
argument for or against that hypothesis ends in agnosticism. We 
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learnt that fact as the bird learns the finality of cage-wire, by 
experience of effort and of failure. 

What freed us from that prison of illusion, those cage-wires 
of limitation, that had been impassable, that to intellect are for 
ever impassable? The truth that makes us free is a realisation of 
our own spiritual nature, the consciousness of that principle in 
ourselves. For no sooner are we aware of that higher nature than 
all else in ug seems absorbed in it. It is ‘‘I.’? Whereas body and 
mind are ‘‘ Mine.’’ Generally the awakening of that principle in 
us to consciousness is sudden and amazing. Somehow the “‘ word 
‘“with power ’”’ is spoken, and what in us slept wakes and sees. 
We are in like case with the man who was born blind, and whose 
eyes Christ opened. Our credo, our apologia, our magnificat 
is ‘‘ One thing I know: that whereas I was blind, now I see.”’ 

One example will give the main characteristics of the sort 
of convert we are considering—a sort not rare in England. C 
was reared in a sedate and unenthusiastic conformity to the 
Established Church. It never occurred to him that Roman 
Catholicism was worth serious consideration ; it was as apart from 
his thought of Christianity as Mohammedanism or Paganism. 
Moral and intellectual revolt against hell had entailed logical 
doubt of all revealed religion. Long and laboriously he searched 
after reasonable ground for religious belief. From that ground 
must be excluded eternal hell, and pain without meaning to the 
creature that suffered. A vindictive God, or One less just and 
merciful than himself, was unthinkable. Happiness of heaven and 
torment of hell—both unending—“‘ together they ’’ (could) “‘ not 
‘““be thought,’”’ also a God who could hear the prayers of men, 
could hear the groans of tortured dumb things—vermin, food, sport, 
‘chattels ’’* in a world made for man. He found no ground for 
religious belief un-cumbered by such apparent vindictiveness, 
cruelty, and injustice. At last he gave up the search. A Catholic 
lent him a book by Newman, describing the Church as he under- 
stood it. Written for Anglicans, that book starts from an assumed 
belief in the existence of God, the immortal soul of man, and what 
else is believed by Protestants. That description of the Church, 
in the precise and temperate language of Newman, amazed our 
Agnostic, who had never doubted that it was all folly and super- 
stition. Now he saw that it was built of logic, and of necessary 
sequence, and that within it was all that something in him craved. 
But between that perfect Church and ground of tact was a space 
of nothingness, of mere assumption. It was an exquisite dream, 
a vision of what might be but is not, a very castle floating in the 
air, perfect, but baseless. That experience made him definitely 
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aware Of his own final incredulity. For some years he examined 
minutely that religion based on assumption. Then he turned away 
in despair, a materialist. 

A monk, a man in whom spiritual consciousness dominated 
mental and physical, heard of this man who tried to believe and 
could not. He contrived an interview with him, and spoke from 
the conviction of his own soul. He said nothing that his hearer 
had not heard, or read, before. Memory and reason were alert in 
© while he listened. All this had been examined, and rejected 
as unconvincing. But another faculty in him, consciously 
superior to reason as reason is to desire, heard and understood 
truth on its own plane. God existed. What in him recognised 
God was immortal. A calm certainty of that knowledge silenced 
intellectual doubt, as reason silences the clamours of desire. ‘‘ One 
““ greater than I ”’ is the testimony of intellect to spirit, as of sense 
to reason. And the awakened man knows that the three principles 
are “J.” Hudson calls this higher self the subconscious ego. 
Buddhism calls it the lower maénas—that part of mdanas (‘‘ the 
‘“man’’) that has ‘‘ fallen into matter.’’ Christianity calls it 
-_spirit.”’, “‘ If ye walk. after the ‘spirit’ ye shall live?’ ..“‘ The 
‘“‘flesh warreth against the ‘ spirit.’ ”’ 

Subconscious ego, mdnas, soul, spirit, no matter how we have 
it, that principle once conscious in C—— governed his life, as 
the higher must govern the lower in right living. Fact could not 
contradict fact. The senses clamoured certain facts, true on their 
level. Reason spoke of things undeniable in her sphere. Spirit 
recorded what it understood. And the man saw, in a flash of 
illumination, what and how he must believe. Apparent contra- 
dictions were due to illusion, sensual and intellectual. In moments 
of desire consciousness seemed concentrated in physical sense; the 
body called itself ‘‘I.’’ When reason quelled that revolt, the 
man saw how the senses had deceived him. Through long years 
intellect had been honestly sure that nothing in man was higher 
than itself; and it had toiled and struggled to find the God, and 
the immortality after which something in man craved. When 
spirit ‘‘ fallen into matter ’’ wakened to consciousness, the man 
saw how intellect, ignorant of spirit, had deceived him. So he 
realised himself, spirit, mind, body. Dogma and creed expressed 
what of infinite truth could be spoken in human language. Beyond 
the little expressed was the immense unexpressed. Man received 
what he could hold of revealed truth. The letter that revealed it 
was alike to all; the meaning of that letter was according to the 
need, and the understanding of each. Those who found the 
measure of their reasonable understanding equal to the measure 
of their need, would think that all truth was obviously expressed 
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in dogma and creed. Those who saw impossible cruelty, 
vindictiveness, and—from Creator to creature—injustice, in the 
dogma of everlasting hell, lack of moral responsibility and pity in 
pain without meaning to the creatures that suffer, must regard 
dogma and creed as forms rounding off atoms of known truth 
from immensity of the unknown—as symbols of the whole, 
comprehended more or less according to the capacity and the need 
of each separate finite understanding—understood more, or even 
differently, with the growth of need and understanding. Simple 
and necessary this manner of belief seemed to our convert. He 
was received into the Church, sacrificing without possibility of 
hesitation all that could have hindered that step. For twenty-four 
years that faith has endured. To contradiction of reason it has 
answered that the vast unknown explains the known, as the circle 
explains the point. Disillusionment has gradually detached it 
from all that is not essential. Value of the ‘‘ outward and visible 
‘“sign’’ has increased with understanding of the ‘‘ inward and 
‘““ spiritual grace.’’ But the tearing away of wrap after wrap of 
illusion, and the clearer vision of truth so discovered, has taught 
faith that nothing exterior is indispensable. So, once more, 
extremes meet :—the certainty of the child who simply believes 
what he is told, of the man whose thoughts never range beyond 
his understanding, and of the man who has learnt to distinguish 
between spirit and intellect; between what is, and what seems. 
To-day, as on the day of his conversion, that convert’s credo, 
magnificat, and apologia is ‘‘ One thing I know: that whereas I 
“was blind, now I see.’’ 

To him, to such as him, to us, the dragging into notoriety, 
the cross-examination, and the Papal condemnation of what has 
been named Modernism is a catastrophe. The Encyclical 
denounces our manner of belief as heresy, and bids us renounce 
it, or confess that we are not Catholics. But we are Catholics, 
and we cannot deny our faith. Nor can we lie, and say that our 
reason can testify to any spiritual truth. We know that her utmost 
reach is agnosticism, and consequent non-denial. Nor that spiritual 
understanding was not, and is not “‘ immanent’ in us; we know it 
was and is. Or that dogma and creed are more than rounded off 
morsels of known from unknown, symbols at most, understood 
differently according to need and understanding; interpreted more 
fully, and therefore more truly, with the growth of wisdom and 
of knowledge. We cannot deny that intellect must search out, 
and declare historical and scientific facts, and that such facts cannot 
be submitted to a spiritual power. We are convinced that spiritual 
and intellectual truth cannot collide, in man or in the universe. 

How can we escape from a dilemma in which we seem to be, in 
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one way or another, false? By silence we can escape excommunica- 
tion. But that silence betrays our braver friends, and gives 
consent to what they have denied openly, and what we deny 
secretly. If we declare, publicly, our manner of faith, we may 
incur excommunication, and since we never could retract, we should 
be finally cut off from the visible Church. The dilemma is compli- 
cated by conflicting duties, and by scruples of honour and of 
loyalty. Truth-speaking and plain dealing are primary duties; so 
is obedience to lawful authority. Honour urges ‘‘ Speak truth at 
“any cost.’’ Loyalty reminds us that the Pope is the Head of 
the visible Church. Uncalled-for truth-speaking may be an 
indiscretion. Lawful authority, if it orders what is forbidden by 
a higher law, may not be obeyed by any to whom that higher 
law is known. Must my ‘‘ Smithite’’ or ‘‘ Brownite’”’ of truth, 
and truthfulness, cost me those sacraments that cost the life and 
death of Christ on earth? Does anything the Pope may say, that 
is not ex-Cathedra, mean more to me than anything my confessor 
may say, that is not said as confessor and on the matter of con- 
fession, 7.e., sin? There seems to be no way out of this dilemma 
that may not lead into another, and a worse. 

Excommunication, even in these days, is no light penalty. An 
English convert said to me recently: “‘ I have endured separation 
‘““from my family, and exile from my country, for eighteen years, 
*“for the sake of the sacraments. Shall I be deprived of them 
““now?’’ Another said: ‘‘ For twenty-four years I have sacrificed 
*“all that is worth having in this life for my Catholic faith. So, 
‘‘through me, has another who is a nun. She must fear that 
** final excommunication involves damnation; and if she knew that 
**T was excommunicated she would never have another moment’s 
*“ peace of mind.’’ Also many converts are forced to earn their 
living in Catholic families or institutions abroad, and loss of 
employment would mean destitution or dependence. And there 
is a certain suspicion, a loss of respect, attached to the ‘‘ Ex- 
** communicated.” 

In such a dilemma it is not surprising that the majority ot 
Modernist converts compromise. They speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; but they do not speak the whore truth. And 
because that reticence is due to fear, either for themselves or for 
others, it involves a certain sense of wrong. In confession, for 
example, a Catholic is only bound to confess grave sin, though 
he generally does confess all sin that he remembers. But 
Modernism is not a sin, and to confess it would force the confessor 
either to condone what ecclesiastical authority has condemned, or 
to refuse absolution, and by that refusal to deprive his penitent of 
the sacraments. Informed of that refusal, no priest would grant 
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absolution except after a distinct retractation of Modernism. Under 
present conditions it would not be fair to force such a choice on 
any priest, and the alternative is to confess sin, and keep silence 
on Modernism. That silence is right and wise. But because to 
speak the whole truth would involve pain or penalty, and because 
such a Catholic is used to simple and entire truthfulness in con- 
fession, that silence is a cause of scruple and unrest. Many 
English converts ignore the prohibitions of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index, and neither conceal nor parade that ignoring. 
One to another they speak as Modernists, and if the subject occurs 
they defend Modernism in public. But, for the peace of friends 
who love them, for the sacraments, for the employment that saves 
them from dependence, they compromise. Their position is “I 
‘‘am a Catholic. In all this discussion, these assertions, and 
‘“orders, there is nothing that I am bound to notice. I will go 
‘“on my way in what peace I may, neither proclaiming nor denying 
““my Modernism.’ It is conceivable that some argue that Divine 
government may permit a human blunder in the ecclesiastical 
ruling of the Church, for some ultimate good; and that their duty 
is to submit to that ruling, in spite of their own convictions and 
experience. None of these escape from the dilemma between the 
truth that they know, and the authority that condemns that truth. 
And what misgivings beset us every way! ‘“‘Is not my silence 
“‘ traitor to the truth, and to my friends who suffer for the truth? ”’ 
““Ts not my submission cowardice, and disloyalty to the truth 
‘‘within me?’’ ‘‘Is not my choice between the sacraments and 
“the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth?’’ Between duty 
and duty, fact and fact, our Catholicism seems to be a perpetual 
and undesired see-saw. We must give all our attention to holding 
on. Jolt; and we are in danger of being left sprawling on the 
ground. Jolt; and we are in worse danger of being sent flying 
into space, to fall with greater violence on that same hard ground. 
This undesired occupation involves expenditure of time and energy, 
and a sense of insecurity. 

The ‘‘ Motu Proprio’”’ of September 8th, 1910, accentuated the 
line drawn by authority between Modernist and orthodox Catholic. 
To the laity—with one unaccountable exception—it has made little 
difference. I was in Paris when the French priests took the anti- 
Modernist oath. A Catholic said to me: ‘‘I met M. last 
‘““night. He was quite cheerful over the oath. It seems that the © 
“very ones that Rome expected to catch by that test swallowed it 
‘without a grimace.’’ From England IJ heard a different story ; but 
my informant was a convert priest. It is one thing to keep silence 
on the Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi’’ (and the decree ‘‘ Lamentabile ’’). 
It is another thing to declare, on oath, sincere submission to the 
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Holy See in the matter of those pronouncements. A great number 
of English priests have no private income, and no means of 
earning their bread except as priests. For that alone they have 
been trained, and the training has fitted them for nothing else. 
Others have given all they had—even their health—and are utterly 
unfit to begin life anew. Many of them value their vocation to 
the priesthood above any other conceivable good. Knowing these 
facts, I wondered what would happen. I came back to England, 
and found nothing had happened, except some perceptible ageing, 
and a slight hardening, of certain priests. I can only conclude 
that as an oath taken with a pistol held at one’s head may not be 
binding, so this oath, forced under such conditions, may have 
been taken in the same sense. But such an alternative is a moral 
catastrophe, unless a man has the heroism of a martyr. It entails 
a sense of having chosen evil rather than good—a lessening of 
self-respect. I wish every Modernist had the courage of the hero 
and the martyr—as one had. But I cannot blame those who have 
it not. Wecannot all be heroic. Also I imagine that in this case 
diamond cuts diamond, 1.e., that the theologians have found some 
reason why, under the circumstances, the oath may be taken. If 
authority commands more than it has the right to command, and 
punishes disobedience, I do not know what natural or moral law 
may evolve from such circumstances. It is easy for us who are 
not forced to such an alternative to preach heroism. Are we quite 
sure that we should choose the way of excommunication, of 
poverty, perhaps of absolute want? 

Yet, all condescension from truth is on the downward path. 
Better a truthtul blunder, ending in disaster, than an untruthful 
equivocation that evades a crisis. Perhaps we know we should 
equivocate ; and that general opinion, and our own common sense, 
would justify us. But into that reasoning comes the memory of 
a quiet, true man :—the vision of a priest’s grave in a Protestant 
churchyard :—and certain words that he wrote: “‘ A man who would 
““sacrifice sincerity to the sacraments, is unworthy of the 
‘“ sacraments.” 


FRANCIS EAGLE. 


TRUTH AND TRADITION, IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOLS. 


‘“On the other side there is in like manner an inherited 
accumulation of blindness. We have accepted as inevitable that 
which it was in our power to avert. ‘ Gentlemen’ might have led 
in life as they have led in war. They have largely failed, and it 
has largely been a failure of faith and vision.’’—Dr. A. A. David, 
on the Labour Unrest, Daily Mail, May 2oth, 1912. 


N every age, when, for a definite purpose in the world’s progress 
towards freedom, a man has appeared with the inspiration and 
courage to rise above his conditions, to see what is wrong and 
to enable some of his brethren to set themselves free from their 
bonds, this man’s name has been honoured in his lifetime by a 
few. It has been handed on from generation to generation as the 
name of one whose nature was diviner than others, and his 
words have been reverenced as wise, not only for his own time but 
for future generations. The centuries have passed on; the con- 
ditions of life, owing to the growth of human knowledge, have 
changed, and what was relative wisdom for one age is seen to 
be relative folly for another. 

But it is only thus seen by those who have learnt to reason 
for themselves, having shaken off the spirit of conventionality 
and tradition; who recognise, indeed, the divinity in the great 
men of the past, but recognise, too, their human limitations, and 
know that when the conditions of life which justified their deeds 
and doctrines have passed away, the time has come for a new 
code of doctrines and other deeds. 

The ruling powers of the British Nation are held fast in the 
clutches of the Spirit of Tradition, that spirit which in all its 
manifestations gives heed to the past and refuses to hear the voice 
of the present; which, in effect, magnifies time and discounts 
eternity, which limits the ever-present power of God in each human 
mind. To be guided by tradition is the resource of an ignorant or 
indolent person. It means a shirking of the use of the reasoning 
faculty for each individual on every occasion, and it often entails 
an arrogant refusal on the part of an old-established individual 
to recognise the right of a new-comer to possess an individuality 
of his own. Its influence is seen in the attitude of the elder 
brethren who regard Joseph as an impertinent dreamer, and cast 
him into a pit, and again in the arrogant questions of Eliab, 
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when David appears in the Israelitecamp. It claims for the grown- 
up a reasoning faculty which it denies to the child, and for the 
man a personality which it denies to the woman. In a word it 
precludes each individual from the responsibility of making a 
right judgment in accordance with fresh conditions on every 
occasion. It dwarfs his reason and weakens his will. 

Now why do we as a nation worship tradition? Why, in 
all our public and private life, do we adopt this attitude to past 
judgments which is so fatal to the exercise of our reasoning powers, 
and to all intellectual development and upward progress? I think 
we must look as usual for the root of the evil to defects in the 
upbringing of our children. 

We are chiefly concerned to-day with tradition in relation to 
schools, but we must recognise that in this, as in every thing 
else that concerns a man’s character, the schools of the country 
are not alone responsible. The home comes first, and has, I 
think—and I speak as a parent as well as a housemaster’s wife— 
a greater power and a greater responsibility. But during recent 
centuries in the history of Great Britain the dominant factor 
in our religious and political life has been the Public School 
Man, the man ‘who, by reason directly of his own education 
and indirectly of the education of his ancestors, has come to 
the top in church and state, and has wielded power in the 
country over minds less educated than his own. The Public 
School, that is to say, has largely contributed to the making of 
public opinion in politics and religion, in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the Law Courts where political judgments are admin- 
istered, and in the Church which has had more direct influence 
in wider spheres. 

But now, what education did in a former generation for the 
gentlemen of England, this and more, education on broader 
lines has done for the women and working men of Great Britain. 
And with the spread of knowledge and of Christian truth, with the 
recognition of the value of the individual and the possibility and 
necessity of individual judgment, has come the conviction in 
many minds that the Public School reverence for traditional 
judgments and traditional methods is a bar which is damming the 
stream of national progress. 

In considering the power of tradition in the Public Schools of 
England, I propose to deal only with the general features that 
are common to most, without reference to the petty customs 
and conventionalities which distinguish individual schools, and 
which, I think, are wrong because of the wrong impression 
they create in a boy’s mind of the importance of trifles. What 
the country needs to consider is the general effect on a man’s mind 
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and character of the subservience to school tradition which it 
becomes the duty of each senior buy to exact, and of each junior 
boy to render, regardless of individual circumstances and previous 
training. The question ‘‘Is it customary ?’’ takes precedence of 
‘“Is it reasonable?’’ ‘‘ Has it been done in the past?’’ is more 
important than ‘‘ Can it be done in the future? ’’ and the order is 
very often detrimental to the spread of the right ideas that have 
developed in the more enlightened homes of the country and 
elsewhere in the world. It is each fellow’s duty at school to con- 
form to tradition, or it is the duty of the others to let him know 
the reason why. For the credit of human nature we must 
remember that the British ‘‘sense of duty’’ is responsible for 
many things! 

It is the custom, generally, among parents to blame the schools 
for whatever evils they may see in their children’s education or 
want of it. But, as a matter of fact, the schools in their general 
tendency reflect national thought and character, and that national 
thought and character is the product of national experiences; of 
experiences, that is to say, common to the nation. Now there are 
three main features in the history of Great Britain, which seem to 
me to be responsible for the ideas still prevalent in our oldest 
schools. 

1. Our welcome of religious teaching, and our reaching out 
to spiritual life. 


2. Our prowess as a fighting nation. 
3- Our commercial expansion and the growth of material wealth. 


All three features Great Britain owes to the free spirit of an 
island race, and all three are reflected in the character of the 
schools which have produced our great statesmen and thinkers in 
the past. Let us consider them one by one. 


1. Our welcome of religious teaching gave us our Public 
Schools. Their origin and form are monastic, and the very rever- 
ence for tradition, which has prevented the Public School from 
moving as rapidly in thought as the more progressive centres of 
education, is the heirloom of that form of Christian teaching 
which conditioned thought in the Middle Ages. The monks looked 
back to the Fathers and the Fathers to the Apostles. The 
teaching of the twentieth century is that God speaks direct to 
every human soul. But no respect was paid to the judgment of 
the individual in an age when individuality was unthought of. 
The learned man who could read the works of the Fathers was 
therefore the authority on doctrine and conduct. The average 
intellect of the country had not reached the point of development 
at which it could refuse the evil and choose the good; and so, 
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because it accepted the message of salvation brought by the 
monks, it accepted also their contempt for the unlearned man, 
and their oriental attitude to woman, learned or unlearned. These 
traditions the Public School has in great measure retained, and 
we see them to-day reflected in the want of sympathy between 
the so-called governing classes and the other human beings who 
make up the British Nation. 

2. Our prowess as a fighting nation has given us another whole 
set of traditions, which have left their mark deeply, as it appears 
to me, on the creed and atmosphere of the Public Schools; 
the grip of the Spirit of War accounts for much that we see 
there. It may account for, firstly, the exaggerated honour done 
to the athlete, and the glorification of physical strength rather 
than moral courage. If the purpose of athletics had been to fit the 
human body for life rather than killing, surely the nation would 
have cultivated the physical strength of its women as well as its 
men. Secondly, it may account for the insignificance of the 
individual who does not hold office. If a man were going to 
be killed it didn’t much matter what he thought. 


‘“ His not to reason why, 
His not to make reply, 
His but to do or die.”’ 


So the opinions of poor Tommy Atkins were entirely set aside. 
All that mattered was what the officer thought, the man who had 
to lead. This idea is traceable now in the attitude of the great 
men in schools—the ‘‘ bloods’’ or “‘ nuts’’ as they are called— 
to the ‘‘inferior’’ and new boy. And it means in later life an 
attitude of contempt frequently shown on the part of leaders who 
are imbued with the public school spirit, for others’ opinions, 
new thoughts, new ideas. New ideas may have little of truth in 
them, but they should at least be considered with an open mind. 
The true wisdom may be with the younger brother, with Joseph 
the man of vision, and with David the slayer of Goliath. 

Another even more serious fault in the education of boys 
which is, I think, a survival of the old idea that an Englishman 
must be a soldier before everything, is the suppression in his 
school life of the humaner instincts of men. The little boy in his 
nursery days is as gentle and loving and tender-hearted as any 
girl, but by our accepted notions of what is right for a man, 7.e., 
for a soldier or a sportsman, we have taught our sons to harden 
their hearts, and have killed much of their natural pity for the 
weak and suffering, and have crushed out much of their natural 
fondness and reverence for little children. We have done much 
to shut out of a boy’s life the natural atmosphere of home—by 
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which I do not mean the presence of mothers and sisters, 
but the expanding environment of affectionate sympathy and 
happiness, which is to a developing character what the sunshine 
is toa plant. We have done little to bring into his early life the 
ennobling power of art and music and poetry. We have done 
everything to keep in abeyance his expression of natural emotion, 
all that has gone to make a woman tender-hearted and child- 
loving and sympathetic, and then we say that women are one 
thing and men another by reason of their sex. Women are by 
nature mothers, and men are by nature fathers, and it is not sex, 
but training which has made some women physical weaklings and 
some men hardened fighters. Under God’s providence again I 
say, these things have served His purpose in the past, but let us 
not ascribe to Nature any inherent evil in her creations. The 
evil lies in our own ignorance, which can always be mended. 

A fourth characteristic of the public school boy and man, which 
I cannot help regarding as a direct survival of the customs of 
war, is his preference for the virtue of loyalty to the virtue of 
truth. Soldiers had to stand by each other at all costs, or the 
cause was lost. But the effect of the exaggerated importance of 
loyalty carried into ordinary life is evil, and the evil is two-fold. 
It makes it a man’s duty to be blind, or to pretend to be blind to 
the faults in his own house or school or party or nation. It either 
warps his judgment or stains his record of truth. And further, 
it tends to produce in school, as in public life, an undercurrent 
of evil thought and action which may flow on its corrupting course 
unchecked, because it is a matter of honour to “ tell no tales.’’ 
The man who turns King’s Informer for his own life is a con- 
temptible being. The man who will bring an evil thing to light 
as the only way of stemming the current of public opinion when 
it has set in a wrong direction, has the moral courage of a hero. 

3- With regard to our love of commerce and pursuit of material 
wealth I have not much to say in respect to school traditions. 

Commerce is not evil in itself, but the evil, the mammmon-worship 
that commerce tends to bring, leavens the whole of our present 
national life and theories of education. The fever of money- 
making and money-saving, and the whirl of material pleasure- 
seeking, blinds our eyes to the heaven of power and contentment 
which might be ours in a world of higher ideals, where each would 
do his daily share of the world’s work for the joy of doing it. And 
work done with trained faculties and in the service of God and not 
of Mammon is a joy. We want more art and music and poetry 
and handicraft in the curriculum of our boys’ schools, as well 
as the things that have made in the past for bodily strength 
and mental vigour. It is the all-round life and training which 
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develops human power. Merchants as well as mothers are better 
for a university education. 

The nation is changing and the schools are changing. At the 
bottom of the great political and religious questions that are 
stirring men’s and women’s hearts to-day is the fundamental 
difference between modern thought and the old traditions of the 
country, the question of the freedom of the individual checked 
only by his knowledge and consideration of the needs of others, 
as against the compulsion of one man by another, of the many 
by the few. And this brings me to the last tradition of which I 
should like to speak, the tradition, namely, of punishment, and 
the compulsion of fear in home and school and nation. The 
tradition is thousands of years old, and, of course, according to 
the Englishman, its truth is in proportion to its age. It is 
backed by the wisdom of Solomon himself, but it seems to me 
that Solomon had too many wives to be an expert on ideal home 
life. As far as the home goes our understanding of child-life has 
grown. Women have been and are being educated; witness the 
High Schools and women’s colleges that have sprung up all 
over the kingdom. Men, generally, are more understanding 
fathers and concern themselves more with the well-being of their 
children. Public opinion is ready to recognise the human child 
for what indeed he is, an aspiring creature, endowed with indi- 
viduality and conscience, with a sense of justice as well as the 
instinct of self-preservation, accustomed from early childhood to 
reason, and from the hour that he can talk to express his reasoning 
in language. Such a being can be made to realise the essential 
consequences of all that he does, and, in face of this fact, what 
I might call extraneous punishment and compulsion is unneces- 
sary and ineffectual. The appeal of wisdom made in love to 
reason is the only right method of character-training for reason- 
able creatures. But the schoolmasters of a previous generation 
thought—and well they might, for the homes then were to blame— 
that they were dealing with unreasonable beings, with the 
results that physical force and fear and compulsion were the 
approved methods of discipline in the older schools of the country. 
And this tradition has left its traces in the public administration 
of affairs. 

It is not my object to enter into a political discussion or to criti- 
cise the governing powers of the nation. I have written of the 
schools of the country of which I have had a long and close 
experience, and I must leave it to my readers to reason in their 
minds concerning cause and effect, concerning past tradition, 
present truth and future progress. 

Kate C. House. 


THE .POLITE WOLF. 


T was a fluffy little grey ball which was brought into camp at 
the edge of the Bikkaneer Desert in the early morning by a 
native coolie, and shown to the army officer in charge. It was 
about nine inches long, its mother had been killed, and the native 
desired to do business. The officer, impelled by curiosity, took it 
in his hands, and gravely considered what he would do. A refusal 
would have ended the matter there and then, and the young life 
would have bubbled out in a water bucket, or been cut short by 
some means equally expeditious. The animal was helpless, and 
had a piece of old and frayed string tied round its neck, which 
gave it a kind of forlorn appearance as it snuggled against the 
arm of the officer’s coat. To order the slaughter of an innocent 
is always repulsive, and the trouble of its nurture did not appear 
pressing at the time. Besides, there is really no great difference 
between the whelp of a wolf and that of a dog, and you do not 
recognise the future strength and fierceness in the downy, soft, 
wet-nosed puppy. Officers in India are rather addicted to the 
keeping of strange pets, and it occurred to this one that it would 
be rather a sporting thing to keep a tame wolf, and if he proved 
intractable of course there was a gun on the rack. There 
was also the chance that, when the little beast came into his own 
strength, he would turn and rend someone, which would be 
awkward. In that case the doctrine of ‘‘ first bite’’ would never 
be allowed to apply to a wolf in a regiment of soldiers. At any 
rate there was always that gun, and as the wee thing continued 
to nestle trustfully in his arms, the officer resolved to take the 
chance. After a preliminary haggle, the parties met at a price 
of one rupee, but when the grasping Oriental demanded two 
annas for the piece of string, he was bundled out of the presence 
with scant ceremony. So the word went forth that the puppy was 
to be spared, and he was delivered over to the care of the syce. 
His first journey was taken to the nearest railway station, in 
the friendly company of two fox terrier puppies, on the lap of a 
servant who rode a camel. Then he was put into an old cartridge 
box to sleep the night in the waiting room, whereat he lifted up 
his voice and wept bitterly; but at his journey’s end he was con- 
soled by having a place assigned to him in his master’s quarters. 
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He was named Rania, after the Highland custom, from the 
district whence he originally sprang, and he settled down to the 
liberal education usually meted out to the domestic dog, in the 
hope that he might forget his father and mother and live like a 
gentleman. But parental influence is not easy to eradicate from 
the brute creation, and, as he grew in strength and stature, the 
education had to be somewhat liberal as regards the rod, for, do 
what he would, the instincts of his savage ancestors kept cropping 
up in unexpected places, and impelling him to do wild and uncouth 
things. 

On one occasion he went for a swim in the river, and, finding 
himself still wet on his return, sought refuge in the Colonel’s 
bed, and went fast asleep. The gallant Colonel could storm a 
fort, or defend a position, without turning a hair; but to make 
a wolf leave his bed was another matter. To be bitten under 
these circumstances would be somewhat inglorious for a com- 
manding officer, so the invader’s master was sent for, and the 
beast unceremoniously ejected. 

Although well fed, the appetite of Rania was prodigious, and 
he was for ever eating as though face to face with immediate starva- 
tion. The policy of a wolf’s constitution is to eat as much as 
you can, while you can, in view of contingencies, no matter 
whether it is good for you, or whether the substance is one which 
comes under the usual head of food. One day it happened to 
be a set of harness, and this caused a grave commotion in his 
interior. On another occasion he spied a cat eating its dinner, 
and it struck him that the cat might not mind giving him a share; 
but she stood on her dignity, and snubbed him so severely that 
for one brief impulsive moment he lost his temper, and killed 
her, which unjustly enabled him to increase his dinner by another 
course. Another time it was a native’s parrot which he proceeded 
to consume, feathers and all. Perhaps the gay plumage attracted 
him like a coloured sweetmeat. For this offence he had to be 
beaten severely, to satisfy the feelings of the native, and also those 
of his master for having to pay for the parrot. He received some- 
times from his cousin the dog that correction which is so good 
for precocious and spoiled pets, for, meeting one day with a 
mongrel spaniel with whom he wished to play, the latter, taking 
his advances in the wrong spirit, ran at him, knocked him down, 
and sat heavily on him. It is good for the young to be well sat 
upon. But he suffered all these early vicissitudes, the life of 
restraint, the early hours, and the chain, without any sourness in 
the temper, in short, with the philosophy which befits a gentleman 
of clean descent. 

As a fact, the wolf is nearer to the dog in temperament than 
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the wild cat is to our domestic puss on the hearthrug—indeed 
the latter is said to be descended, not from our European wild 
cat, but from the Egyptian species—and the affinity between man 
and the dog tribe is of very old standing. The vulpine nurture 
of Romulus and Remus was never held to be a disgrace. In 
ancient times man lived much closer to Nature. Queer fauns 
and forest gods peeped at him through the brushwood, every 
cluster of reeds was the potential hiding place of Pan or Syrinx, 
every rustle of the wind in the trees suggested the wood-notes of 
the Dryad; and when the imaginary relation of man with Nature 
and beasts suggested such forms as the Sphinx and the Centaur, 
the wolf was nearer to man than he has ever been since. The 
difference between the dog and the wolf was never so great as 
that which now exists between the wolf and the hyena. The latter 
is still difficult to tame, and cannot be handled with safety. 

Unfortunately, modern writers seem to have conspired together 
to give the wolf a bad name and hang him. He cannot hold up 
his head in modern fiction. The legend of Red Ridinghood has 
been too much for him, and, remembering well the struggle 
for supremacy that we had with him in past times, we cannot 
forgive him. It must be admitted there was ample ground for 
this dislike when he was still the scourge of Europe and master 
of the wild, and when a price was set on his head. The innate 
fear of him is illustrated by that keen observer and collector of 
ancient lore, Sir Thomas Browne, when he speaks of the belief 
that ‘‘ a man becomes hoarse or dumb if a wolf have the advantage 
““first to eye him.’’ The intent stare of that fierce eye before the 
fatal spring would doubtless produce a choke of terror in the 
throat. It was a bitter war with mankind, in which the beast often 
won the victory. And this strife has made an indelible mark 
upon his nature. That he still retains an instinctive memory of 
it was proved by an experiment made by the late C. J. Cornish at 
the Zoo. The snap or twang of a string caused instant signs of 
fear among the caged wolves. | From what distant ages must 
this little scrap of caution have been handed down in the wolf 
tribe, and fossilised as it ig in their nature! 

Neither do we forget, it seems, this ancient hostility. For 
instance, Mr. Jack London, in his White Fang, appears to take 
a delight in dwelling on the dramatic possibilities of a lone settler 
in the backwoods in the presence of a pack. The agony is 
artistically prolonged, and the cruelty of the wolf held up to 
odium, as though the killing of quarry for food was something 
exceptional. You don’t expect mercy from a wild animal when 
hungry. When Dr. Nansen and Sir Ernest Shackleton take tame 
animals with them on their gallant expeditions, and, after working 
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them to the last gasp, kill them at length for food, it is only an 
unfortunate necessity. After all, hunger and love are the two great 
passions which sway the animal kingdom, including man, and it 
makes no great difference whether the food is killed singly or in 
packs. Have we not heard of starving men deliberately eating one 
another, as in the ‘‘ Mignonette’’ case? A cat with a mouse, or a 
spider with a fly, will give an exhibition of apparent cruelty com- 
pared with which the conduct of the wolf is kindness. And if we 
consult Colonel J. H. Patterson concerning his experiences with 
lions in East Africa, we shall find that the king of beasts, so far 
from exhibiting those copy-book virtues so dear to those who 
watch him lazily yawning and stretching himself in a cage, wages 
an unceasing war against mankind in the regions of Tsavo, and 
satisfies his hunger with the same stealth, cruelty, and cowardice 
as are attributed to the wild wolf. 

The late Phil Robinson, usually a most impartial and sympa- 
thetic observer of animals, piles epithet on epithet against him in 
that charming and too-little-read book, ‘‘ Noah’s Ark.’”’ ‘‘ Bandit,”’ 
‘* assassin,’’ ‘‘ implacable brute,’’ are some of the choice terms em- 
ployed to decorate some doubtless true tales of the wolf’s manner 
of getting a meal. Even when in captivity at the Zoo, ‘‘ he would 
‘“far rather eat the children themselves than the buns which they 
““ give him ’’—a sad indictment against the amount of provender 
provided by the Society. And as for his eyes, there is ‘‘ a sinister 
““ proximity about them, and a fierce tiger eloquence.’’ Could pre- 
judice go further? Why, in the depths of those yellow-grey ques- 
tioning eyes, which look at you straight and unashamed, there may 
be, and very often is, a world of trust, affection, and fun. In the 
yellow eyes of the cat tribe you find the first two, but not the latter ; 
for life to them is a very solemn thing, and not to be trifled away 
to the detriment of personal dignity; but your full-grown wolf will 
sometimes play like a puppy when the spirit moves him. Homo 
sapiens, unfortunately, possesses eyes of two shades only—blue and 
brown—but I believe I could embrace a man with yellow eyes if IJ 
chanced to meet him, and I am certain that he would not bite— 
after dinner. Ruskin puts the point with a lucidity all his own. 
‘« There is in every animal’s eye a dim image, a gleam of humanity, 
‘‘a flash of strange light through which their life looks out and 
‘*up to our great mystery of command over them, and claims the 
“‘ fellowship of the creature, if not of the soul.” 

The best about a wolf is that, like a horse, you always know 
when he is going to bite: the chine of his back rises, the shoulder 
blades stiffen, and the ears fly back; his whole expression is a 
gentlemanly warning to look out for squalls. Contrast this with 
the benevolent, ungainly advance, affectionate in its awkwardness, 
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with which a parrot will march up to your finger, survey it like an 
art critic with head on one side, choose the spot, and then bury his 
beak in it. Not a feather ruffled, and nothing but a stony stare 
from his beady eye. 

Time came, and the Fates decreed, that Rania should accom- 
pany his master to England. When I first saw him he was chained 
to the banisters of a London staircase, where he was being restrained 
by the white arms round his neck of two ladies in evening dress, in 
order that the maid, who was nervous, should pass by with the 
luggage. For a short period his exercise consisted in dragging 
his master, a strong man, round about the town at the end of a 
heavy chain cable. It was hard work for both, as his strength and 
activity were prodigious. His fearsome play terrified even large 
dogs in Kensington Gardens, and it became evident that London 
was scarcely a suitable place for a wolf in his salad days. Conse- 
quently, for his next experience of life fitter surroundings were 
chosen, viz., a deer forest in the far north. There he could range 
at will without his chain. Did he ever break loose from control, 
and chase the deer from the high ground, or even worry the sheep 
on the lower level? Not a bit of it. Once, and once only, did 
he swerve from the path of virtue, and then he went on a solitary 
night excursion. We all thought the old Adam would be sure to 
show itself, and grim fears pervaded the household of torn sheep, 
stags hunted from the sanctuary, a deserted ground, and no stalk- 
ing for days. A plaintive whimpering at the gun-room door 
denoted the return of the strayed reveller. There was no guilty 
droop about his tail, but a fierce flourish of joy at being admitted. 
Careful enquiries showed that the deer were undisturbed, and 
that no sheep or living thing was missing. He had only wandered 
about and taken the air. One wonders what would have occurred 
had he taken a collie for company, and whether, as sometimes 
happens, the evil communications of the civilised would have 
corrupted the wild. 

As he grew in years the gentler he became. His great delight 
was to play with the cadet of the house, and roll down the slope 
of the lawn in affectionate embrace till you could scarce tell boy 
from beast. So fond was the lad of his friend that on one 
occasion he sulked all day because he thought his brother had 
been too hard on the wolf in his discipline. One form of exercise 
which the wolf took was somewhat inconvenient. Whenever the 
laird rode along the road on his bicycle the wolf would watch his 
opportunity, race after him, and dance in front of the machine, 
or make playful snaps at his ankles, to his great discomfiture. 
Such exuberance of spirits, combined with tremendous activity 
and strength, became tiresome even in the wilds of the Highlands; 
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you could not find it in your heart to shoot him, and to be per- 
petually superintending the gambols of an adult wolf was rapidly 
reducing life to the level of that of a circus trainer. Could anyone 
else be induced to take on the business? There were no bids. 

In the result he was offered to, and accepted by, the Zoological 
Gardens. Alas! poor Rania! The rest of his life was spent in 
tedious captivity for no fault of his own, save natural strength 
and high spirits. For some months most of us paid periodic 
visits to Regent’s Park to cheer the prisoner in his captivity. 
In defiance of rules we went inside the barrier, coats were doffed, 
shirt sleeves rolled up, and bare arms inserted through the bars to 
play with our old pet, and sometimes a sympathetic keeper gave 
admission to the cage itself, separating him from his stable 
companion, a huge Afghan wolf called ‘‘ Joseph.”’ 

But the satisfaction of our visits paled before the delirious 
joy shown when his master went to see him. He would leap and 
squeak in the wildest delight, and when his master crouched down 
on the floor of the cage he would spring on his back, execute a 
pas seul, and make playful snaps at his ears. And when his 
master’s artistic sister, who paid many visits to him in order to 
paint his portrait, went round to the back of the cage to enter it, 
the moment she was out of sight, he would follow round the wall 
with his nose pointing in her direction till she appeared at the 
door. Then the joyful greeting began. You wanted old clothes 
for an interview with Rania. He never licked his friends like a 
dog; his mark of affection was to draw back his lips and press 
his closed teeth against your cheek, or to gently chaw your fist. 

He had a power of discrimination in his likes and dislikes, 
for though I would never accuse poor Rania of snobbery, yet it 
is a fact that he knew a gentleman when he saw him. In spite of 
their advances, he always showed an antipathy to the Scottish 
keepers and outside servants in the Highlands, and if a red-coated 
soldier approached his cage at the Zoo it was impossible to do 
anything with him. Memories of regimental teasing would make 
him stand stiff, with back erect and teeth shown, and gaze with 
hostile eyes at the soldier till he had passed out of sight. He 
was never known to snap or growl at a woman, and strange ladies 
would often play with him under the impression that he was a very 
active and frolicsome collie. The tent of a female skirt often 
afforded a harbour of refuge to him when he was chased, and 
this sometimes caused consternation to the owner thereof when he 
proceeded to bite her ankles in play. 

His messmate, Joseph, had a bad temper, and bullied Rania 
unmercifully: he seized the lion’s share of the food, and treated 
his companion with the contempt with which the mature regard 
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striplings. Buta day of reckoning was at hand, and he was soon 
to ‘‘ hear the younger generation knocking at the door,’’ as Ibsen 
says. A time came when Rania felt strong enough to fight for 
his rights, whereupon a pitched battle ensued, which might have 
ended fatally for the curmudgeonly Joseph, had not the keeper, 
in whose composition fear of animals was omitted, entered the cage 
and separated the combatants single-handed; not without injury, 
however, for, in the midst of the struggle, he fell and cut his face 
against the water-trough. But for the sticking-plaster on his face, 
and my enquiry as to its cause, I should never have heard of this 
Homeric fight, unless indeed I had been quick enough to perceive 
a kind of subdued air about Joseph. 

This keeper was a remarkable man, and had an extraordinary 
way with his charges, for they respected his pluck and loved him 
all the same. As he is no longer there it is no breach of confidence 
to record that in the early morning when no one was about, in 
order to give the young wolves and himself healthy exercise, he 
would harness a pair of them to a go-cart, an improvised structure 
of old sugar boxes, and drive them lustily round the Gardens. 
This performance, however, was not without risk, for one morning 
they gave him a bad spill against the iron railings of the goat cage, 
which necessitated the wearing of more sticking-plaster. Another 
time, while harnessing his team, one of them broke loose, and then 
a chase began round the Zoo which he told me he hoped never to 
repeat. As for the wolf, he had never had such a game with his 
keeper before, and never will again, for the man soon found this 
early morning exercise too strenuous for even his buoyant 
constitution. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery, and it was not long before 
nearly all the wolves paid Rania such a compliment as each indi- 
vidual nature would permit. On seeing him petted, having his 
ears and tail pulled, pretending to bite our bare arms thrust 
through the bars, licking and gently gnawing our fists, being 
swung by his master by the legs, a thing which few dogs will 
allow, one by one they came whining at their bars, and asking for 
a like favour with wagging tails. Very soon, two magnificent 
young Canadian wolves next door, named ‘‘ Lobo”’ and “‘ Juno,”’ 
became almost as tractable as Rania. Crusty old Joseph, too, 
would sit with his back pressed against the bars to be scratched, 
and that we did constantly to please the old gentleman, but never 
would he trust himself to eye us face to face, lest his nature should 
assert itself, for he could not resist, as often happened, giving an 
ugly snap. Normally he was a great consumer of umbrellas. 

One summer evening it was closing time, and we had been 
more than common familiar with the pack; after a last saluta- 
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tion through the bars from Rania, we turned away wiping from 
face and hands the marks of affection. Down he sat on his 
haunches, and, lifting his nose in the air, howled forth a heart- 
breaking note. Instantly the rest followed suit, and a row of 
uplifted heads poured out in chorus an evensong of sad farewell. 
We are told that the poignant note strikes terror into the heart 
of the lonely settler and denotes ferocity and hunger, but it may 
also be expressive of the keenest affection and regret. 

Was he happy during the eight or nine years of his monot- 
onous captivity? I think so, for he had abundance of food anda 
kindly keeper. In the fulness of time, before old age and decrepi- 
tude had set in, a disease of the throat carried him off in spite 
of the efforts of his keeper and the ‘‘ vet.”’ 

Farewell, good Rania, thou leavest behind a wild and sweet 
memory ! 

If in a future state an all merciful Providence has ordained a 
Paradise for animals, and, unless the Divine care for sparrows 
in this life, spoken of in the Gospel, implies no care or other exis- 
tence beyond the grave, if the gates of Heaven are not entirely 
closed to the animal kingdom, then we may imagine our friend 
with shining ruff and white breast, his yellow eyes dancing with 
fun, leaping around with wayward joy, and playing with the tips 
of angel’s wings. Is this an extravagant idea? If it is, the wish 
is parent to the thought. 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GREECE AND TURKEY DRIFTING INTO WAR. 


REECE and Turkey went to war in 1912 without any such 
overpowering motive as that which determined the Slav 
peoples of the Balkan Peninsula to take the field. Their dif- 
ferences were few, and of a kind which might have been settled 
to the satisfaction of both without an appeal toarms. ‘The conflict 
that finally broke out between them was a consequence of that fatal 
shortsightedness which characterised the Young Turks in the con- 
duct of all their public business, domestic and international, during 
the first period of their activity. Acquainted only partially with 
the terms of a problem and unable to take into account certain of 
its decisive factors, they strove to impose a solution which it would 
not bear, and by so striving exposed their country to dangers, the 
extent of which they had no means of gauging. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of these leaps in the dark is afforded by the 
history of their relations with Greece, which culminated in the war. 
That history is curious, instructive, and characteristic. It has 
never been written, nor even hinted at. Only a very few of the 
interested parties have any inkling of it. For the present it may 
suffice to say that it saddles the Cabinet of Said Pasha with one of 
the heaviest responsibilities any Government has ever had to bear. 
It is curious to note that of all the belligerents of the Balkan Cam- 
paign, those two States, whose quarrel was then but surface-deep, 
have kept up hostilities of set purpose ever since. True, there have 
been no battles, naval or military, but short of this they set them- 
selves to injure each other by every available means, and even at the 
risk of damaging their own interests. In this it must be admitted 
that the Turks have been the aggressors. And the circumstance 
that they did not formally declare war is to be ascribed solely to 
impotency which they have been straining every national sinew 
and muscle to overcome. In this striving they had made such 
headway that in the latter half of June, level-headed statesmen 
deemed it possible to fix approximately the date of the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1914. The time-limits within which they confi- 
dently expected it were between the last decade of July and the end 
of the first half of August. 
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Both Turkey and Greece, having received their loans from 
France, bid against each other for Dreadnoughts, purchased sub- 
marines and torpedo boats, stored ammunition, and requisitioned 
the best of their sea-faring population to man them. For the 
struggle would have been confined to water, Greece and Turkey not 
possessing coterminous territories. This was reckoned a serious 
disadvantage for the Ottoman Government, Turkey being for the 
moment inferior to Greece as a sea power, whereas her army can 
look back upon a glorious past, and when again at its best may count 
upon a still more brilliant future. Only if Bulgaria could have 
been moved to throw in her lot with the Osmanli in a campaign 
against Greece, would it be possible to utilise the land army. 
Efforts were put forth to induce King Ferdinand’s Government to 
make common cause with its late foe, but in vain. The Bulgarian 
people had had enough of wars and too much of native diplomacy. 
And if King Ferdinand’s Government had been rash enough to 
call the soldiers to the colours, it is probable that the response 
would have been insubordination. For those reasons, the seem- 
ingly impending collision between Greece and Turkey would 
necessarily have taken the shape of a naval campaign. 


GROWTH OF GRECO-TURKISH ANIMOSITY. 


The Greco-Turkish quarrel, which, in 1912, was flimsy, took 
deep root after the peace of Bucharest. From a question of 
territorial claims, which it was two years ago, it became a race 
struggle envenomed by religious fanaticism, political chauvinism, 
greed of land, and personal passion. Greece could neither assimi- 
late nor nationalise the Mohammedans of her newly acquired pro- 
vinces, nor could Turkey trust the Hellenic elements in the territory 
she had saved from annexation. Each State was thus confronted 
with the like problem—how to protect itself from the enemy in its 
camp. 

Among the heterogeneous ethnic ingredients of the Ottoman 
Empire are over two millions of Hellenic subjects whose language, 
traditions, and culture are Greek. These people constitute the most 
important economic force in the country. Trade and commerce are 
in their hands. They are the best, and in most parts of Turkey the 
only, seamen. Even in such big cities as Smyrna, where four- 
sevenths of the inhabitants are Hellenes, public life would be at a 
complete standstill if the Greeks were to strike work. Banks, 
bakeries, cafés, restaurants, shops would have to close, trains 
would cease to run, steamers could neither take nor discharge 
cargoes. In a word, the whole economic mechanism of the place 
would be stopped. 
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During the Balkan campaign this influential population sym- 
pathised heartily with Turkey’s enemies, who were the allies of the 
Greeks. And, unhappily for the Turks, a certain proportion of. 
her own soldiers were Hellenes. Whenever possible this hostile 
element aided and abetted the Christian invaders by every means 
in their power, and the means in their power were sometimes 
enough to turn the scale in favour of the allies. Thus, in 
Macedonia, the Hellenes received the Bulgarians with open arms, 
and enabled them to capture important places by dispatching a 
mere posse of thirty or even fifteen soldiers, while employing the 
bulk of their armies where they were most needed. To the soul of 
the patriotic Turk the necessity of thus harbouring domestic 
enemies was as gall and wormwood. The Empire could never be 
guaranteed against treachery so long as this danger endured. Now 
all the coast of Asia Minor is inhabited by Hellenes, the direct 
descendants of the colonists who were settled there in the days of 
Pericles, and long before. And in the hearts of these Hellenes 
patriotic fire burns even more fiercely than in those of their brethren 
of the kingdom of Hellas. 

The bitterness engendered by the sayings and doings of these 
unwilling Ottoman subjects can well be imagined. A patriotic 
Turk, when he learned that his Hellenic fellow subjects had been 
to Greece to serve as soldiers in the army there, or that a tithe was 
spontaneously paid and regularly collected by the Orthodox priests 
for the Greek fleet, may well have felt incensed beyond endurance. 
No war was possible on equal terms so long as the Hellenic section 
of the population remained animated by these sentiments. 

The climax of indignation was reached when Greece, having 
annexed the islands of Chios, Mitylene, and Samos, which com- 
mand the coast of Asia Minor, had her claim to keep them allowed 
by Europe. Naval and military experts had declared the possession 
of these islands, and more particularly of Chios and Mitylene, 
absolutely indispensable to the effective defence of the coast of the 
mainland. When I was with Abdullah Pasha in Boudja and 
Smyrna in 1912, he explained to me the importance which he and 
his staff attached to Chios, which at that time was Turkish, for the 
protection of Smyrna. At one spot the steaming distance between 
the two places is hardly more than half an hour. And as the 
population of the islands, as well as that of the coast, was ex- 
clusively Hellenic, Turkey’s plight was pitiable. Her military 
and naval authorities were faced by the insoluble problem of 
defending the coast, which was inhabited by implacable, resource- 
ful, and numerous foes, against a neighbour which could command 
the gratuitous services of those foes, and possessed over and above 
strategic positions of decisive importance in the adjoining islands; 
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and her political leaders were confronted with the equally insoluble 
problem of maintaining correct relations with a nation which openly 
avowed its resolve to possess itself one day of the coast of Asia 
Minor, and, if possible, of Constantinople as well. 

It soon became evident to everyone with an eye for international 
politics that the only possible relations between Greece and Turkey 
were superlatively good or bad. The two peoples must become fast 
friends, or remain rancorous enemies, biding their time and pre- 
paring to cross swords. Between those alternatives no middle 
course can be steered. 


A REGENERATE YOUNG TURK AND A DESPERATE 
PROBLEM. 


Now this condition of affairs was intolerable to Turkey, whose 
only hope of national existence and growth is consolidation, and 
who has but this last chance of realising it. And consolidation 
under these circumstances was well nigh unattainable. The most 
dangerous enemies a State can have are those of its own household. 
The Young Turks, who had begun their political activity as 
theorists and visionaries, and had committed disastrous mistakes 
during the first years of their rule, appear to have learned much 
by their bitter experience. Among other things, they have 
perceived the necessity of moving slowly, of taking account of 
obstacles, of making compromises, and of looking upon politics 
as the art of the possible. Accordingly, they have shaken off their 
theories and set themselves to operate with and among realities. 
They seem minded to begin at the beginning, and to do what is 
still possible to attenuate the consequences of their past errors. 
Those among them who are endowed by Nature with the gift of 
leadership are rising to the occasion, and deploying a degree of 
resourcefulness, foresight, and prudence which cannot be too 
highly commended. Talaat Bey, for example, who began his 
career as a fiery spirit, impatient of opposition, ardent for the 
immediate transformation of the nation and its adjustment to the 
new conditions—he was known as the Jacobin of the Young Turks 
—has of late displayed a just appreciation of the situation worthy 
of a trained politician. And the striking proofs he has given since 
then of his capacity for seeing events in correct perspective and for 
organisation on a comprehensive scale bid fair to win for him a 
place among the statesmen of Europe. He and his colleagues have 
set zealous and valiant hands to the arduous task of kneading all 
the elements of the Ottoman Empire into a homogeneous nation, 
and reconstructing the Musulman State on entirely new and more 
European foundations without impairing its character or wounding 
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the susceptibilities of its constituent parts. That, at any rate, is 
the professed ideal. 

This task is beset with hindrances, of which the most redoubtable 
is a direct outcome and necessary consequence of the nature of a 
Musulman State, which in principle is theocratic, like that of the 
ancient Hebrews. The social and political fabric is grounded on 
the doctrines of the Koran. Consequently these precepts, together 
with the duties and rights which flow from them, bind together in 
a single community the partisans of the faith who acknowledge 
them, while all others are implicitly eliminated. That is why the 
Christians of various nationalities have always enjoyed a large 
measure of self-government under the direction of their ecclesiastical 
chiefs, of whom the (Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople is by 
far the most influential. This creation of a State within the State 
has survived the Constitution, and is now a fruitful source of the 
most serious obstacles to the work of regeneration which the present 
Government has so energetically taken in hand. The average 
Musulman still considers his Christian fellow-subject as a man of 
another law, of a different political organisation, as an outsider 
whose interests are at variance with those of the Musulman State. 
On the other hand, the Spiritual Chief, say of the Greeks, by way 
of protesting against a legislative measure or a political grievance 
inflicted by the authorities or by a section of the population, has 
only to publish a decree, and all the schools and churches of the 
Greeks in the Empire are forthwith closed, and the Hellenic 
citizens are filled with bitter resentment against their fellow- 
subjects and their common rulers. 

To dislodge this formidable obstacle to progress and consolida- 
tion is a task to achieve which will tax all the ingenuity, energy, 
and perseverance of the men who are at present at the head of the 
Government. It is not impossible to accomplish it, but only the 
highest qualities of statesmanship deployed with unflagging 
perseverance can reckon upon final success. The fulfilment of this 
condition presupposes dictatorial power invested in a statesman 
capable of devising a programme, possessed of influence and 
prestige enough to carry it out, gifted with sufficient moral courage 
to swerve from it now and again as shifting circumstances may 
require, and able to kindle the sentiment that shall render it 
palatable. 

If Turkey be possessed of such a leader in this her day of stress 
and danger, his name will probably be found to be Talaat Bey, 
who, owing little to training and everything to inborn qualities, 
has shown a rare capacity for gauging the trend of currents and 
the bearings of events, profiting by his own mistakes, taking long 
views, and adjusting his means to changing conditions. It is 
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largely owing to him that the sentiments and ideas which were 
formerly accumulated and stored by the Secret Committee are now 
embodied by a responsible Government which can understand the 
need of schooling them into acceptable measures. Speaking per- 
sonally, as one who took part in the negotiations, the failure of 
which precipitated the Balkan War, and also as one who criticised 
Talaat Bey and his colleagues unsparingly during the early part 
of their political activity, I may say that if he had been in power 
in the summer of 1912, and if he could have imposed his will on his 
colleagues, the Balkan campaign would probably never have 
broken out. 


WHY THE TURKS HATE AND PERSECUTE THEIR 
HELLENIC“PELLOW SUBJECTS. 


That war and the diplomatic patchwork that followed upon it, 
were the parents of international evils of which Europe has not yet 
beheld the last nor perhaps the most redoubtable. The Turks who 
saw themselves deprived of the islands which they deemed indis- 
pensable to the defence of the coast of Asia Minor, and saw that 
coast inhabited by men of Hellenic culture and sentiment, whose 
political dream was the annexation of Smyrna to the kingdom of 
Greece, were, so to say, baited to savageness. A number of them 
under an influential member of the Committee organised a system 
of boycott such as had been practised against the Austrians when 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were definitely sundered from Turkey. 
Every Hellene was avoided as a leper. If a stevedore, he was cut 
off from communication with steamers. If a navvy, he was hin- 
dered from working. Imports from Greece, or consignments to 
Hellenes in Smyrna, Aivali, and elsewhere, could not be removed 
from the ships’ holds. Customers were warned not to deal with 
Greek merchants, and were left under no illusion as to the conse- 
quences of disobedience. Shops had to close and their owners to 
sell out their stock and goodwill for anything they could get for 
them, and emigrate. The creditors of the owners of these shops 
and firms, mostly Europeans, were involved in the losses inflicted 
on the Greek traders. Husbandmen were informed that they must 
discontinue their labours in the field, or else suffer the loss of some- 
thing more precious than their crops. In a word, the Hellenic 
element of the Turkish Empire was put under a bann and forbidden 
to work for existence. 

The economic effects of this organised persecution proved much 
further reaching than its authors had foreseen. Many business 
firms were dissolved; others became bankrupt. Vast consign- 
ments of goods from abroad had to be sent back. Large orders 
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were countermanded. All credit ceased, and commerce was at a 
standstill. Several prosperous Hellenes, in order to save their sub- 
stance, obtained French or Italian nationality, and others whose 
attempts to follow their example failed, left the country, went to 
Greece, and agitated in favour of war. 

Parallel with this drastic action went an anti-Hellenic campaign 
in the Turkish press, of which the object was to encourage the 
movement by furnishing grounds for its continuance. And it is 
fair to say that these allegations were something more than flimsy 
pretexts. Turkish publicists pointed out that the end of the war 
was not the end of the hostility which had brought on the war. 
The causes were still operative. Ottoman Greeks, not satisfied 
with the spoils of the last campaign, looked with wistful eyes on the 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite to the annexed islands, and cherished 
the belief, as well as the hope, that that too would be incorporated 
with the kingdom of Greece. And this faith acted as an incentive 
tO a propaganda which tended to sap the foundations of the Empire. 
Ottoman Greeks, it was affirmed, emulating the example set them 
by Averroff, taxed themselves voluntarily for the purpose of en- 
abling King Constantine’s Ministers to acquire new warships. 
Many of the young men went over to Greece to serve in the army or 
the navy there, as though they were citizens of the country and not 
the Sultan’s subjects. A large number of them had actually en- 
listed in the Greek army, and fought against the Turks during the 
war. Pursuant toa clause in the Peace Treaty, these offenders had 
to be included in the general amnesty, but they were known to 
their Moslem neighbours, who hated them intensely, and deemed 
death a mild punishment for their perfidy. The Government 
might pardon, but the people felt impelled to punish. 

Utterances of this tenor stiffened with hard facts which it was im- 
possible to deny, accomplished their purpose. The Moslem popu- 
lation boiled with rage against the enemy within the gates. The 
boycott was envenomed with personal injuries and occasional acts 
of lawless violence. Thousands of the Greeks were ruined, their 
Moslem neighbours were impoverished, the State coffers were de-~ 
pleted, and the task of reorganisation seemed impossible. 


FORCIBLE TRANSPORTATION OF WHOLE 
POPULATIONS. 


Shiploads of Moslem emigrants arriving about this time in Con~ 
stantinople from the newly acquired Greek province of Macedonia 
poured oil on the flames of popular passion. These people, rich 
and poor alike, had quitted the soil of their fathers, over which the 
Greek flag now fluttered, in order to settle among their own co- 
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religionists. They were coufited by scores of thousands. I 
travelled with some of them myself. It has been asserted that 
their emigration was voluntary, as was that of the Bosniaks, when 
Austria occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina over thirty years ago. 
Doubtless this was true in many cases, but it can hardly be accepted 
as an adequate explanation, accounting for all the facts without 
reserve. The entire Moslem population of Bosnia, it was argued, 
did not abandon the home of their ancestors when Austria took 
possession of the country. A large percentage stayed behind and 
flourishes there to this day. I was told by some of the emigrants 
that they were warned to leave, that they accordingly sold out their 
possessions in haste and under unfavourable conditions, receiving 
but a tithe of their value, and that in many cases the proceeds of 
these compulsory sales were seized on various pretexts by gen- 
darmes on the way to the sea-shore, where they arrived without 
even the means of paying their passage to Stamboul. As I had no 
means of sifting these tales, I cannot lay them before the British 
public either as indisputable facts, or as pure inventions. 

But those and more piteous stories were narrated by the refugees 
to their own people in Turkey, and were received by these with 
implicit trust. Distributed among various villages on the coast of 
Asia Minor the emigrants gave detailed accounts of their ex- 
perience, which, true, false, or highly coloured, raised the anti- 
Greek feeling to boiling point. It was then that bands of marau- 
ders were formed, sometimes with a sprinkling of the new-comers 
but mostly without them, which moved stealthily from village to 
village along the coast, ordering the Greek inhabitants to vacate 
their dwellings and quit the country without delay, and more than 
once enforcing the order with atrocious deeds of violence. 

On June 12th, a procession of men, women, and children arrived 
in the town of Phocea, carrying bundles. They were fugitives 
from the village of Gherakeuy which had just been pillaged by a 
band of Turks. Seeing them the inhabitants of Phocea were 
struck with wild fear, rushed into their houses, bolted and barred 
the doors, and waited in anguish for the apprehended catastrophe. 
But nothing happened. Still the panic had taken such a firm 
hold of the people that by noon next day about a thousand of them 
had embarked on fishing smacks that were in the roadstead, and 
sailed over to the Island of Mitylene, where I saw and spoke to 
many of them. 

In Phocea there chanced to be four Frenchmen at the time, men 
of courage and generosity, two of whom I met subsequently, and 
as soon as they discerned that the fears of the inhabitants were 
likely to be realised, they proceeded to occupy four different 
houses, hoisted the French tricolour, and asked the Kaimakam to 
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protect them. This official, who i is described as a quiet easy-going 
man with no initiative or energy, gave them each a gendarme to see 
that no harm befell them. Phocea where he dwelt was a flourish- 
ing little town at the foot of a hill by the sea-shore, inhabited only 
by Greeks. Assoon as they had received the protection demanded 
the four Frenchmen opened wide their doors, so that in case of need 
the baited townspeople might take refuge under the French flag, 
and save as much of their movable possessions as could be accom- 
modated. 

About six p.m. on Saturday evening, June 13th, they descried a 
band of armed men moving stealthily towards the town. At mid- 
night the first rifle reports were heard, but they were only signals 
from a troop on one side of the town which were answered by the 
troop on the other side. Before sunrise, the work of pillaging the 
houses had begun, and at break of day volley after volley was fired. 
One house was burning. From all sides frenzied human beings 
were rushing about the shore looking for barques or boats to convey 
them from the scene of carnage. But there were none within 
hailing distance. One young woman with her infant was so para- 
lysed with fear that she got drowned, together with the child, in 
water that was scarcely deeper than a foot and a-half. 

Before the day was over two steamers came in sight and the 
Frenchmen, who had given asylum to over seven hundred persons, 
contrived to get about three thousand on board these vessels. The 
fugitives, in their mad haste to get away, upset the boats more than 
once and were rescued with difficulty, after which they were con- 
veyed to the island of Mitylene, where I saw many of them. Old 
men and women of seventy were beaten to death, or shot, or 
stabbed. I myself saw some of the wounded. The houses were 
gutted, and the articles which were not removed were smashed. 
The spoils were transported on camels, and the bands disappeared. 
Between forty and fifty persons are said to have been killed in one 
town during those days of terror, and as many in another town. 

On June 12th the inhabitants of Serakeuy, a Greek village situa- 
ted between Menemen and Smyrna, who had had wind of the 
doings of the bandits, and had given asylum to a number of the 
fugitives from Gherakeuy, hid all the women and children and went 
in search of fire-arms for their defence. During the night the crack 
of rifle fire was heard, and at about half-past three a.m. bands of 
Turks from various places bore down on the village and surrounded 
it. The Metropolitan bishop* affirms that the bands were headed 
by several gendarmes on foot and three on horseback. A battle 
was then begun, which went on until eight a.m., when the vil- 


wee Metropolitan enumerates Harmandali, Belladjik, Kisseekeuy, and many 
others 
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lagers, having exhausted their supply of ammunition, after having 
killed a considerable number of their assailants, agreed to lay down 
their arms, to cede their possessions, and quit the country on con- 
dition that their lives were spared. The bandits made the promise 
and then massacred them indiscriminately. The number killed 
varies according to the sources of the narratives, but it would ap- 
pear to be between forty and fifty. 

When these bands first appeared, the Vali, who resides in 
Smyrna, where I heard from his own lips his version of what 
occurred, was requested by the Kaimakam to dispatch some gen- 
darmes for the protection of the villagers, as there were only ten 
in Phocea. Now the Vali himself had very few to dispose of. For 
in his province there are but 2,500 gendarmes all told, or say ten to 
every thousand inhabitants. And as a considerable percentage of 
these is told off for special service, such as the protection of 
churches, consular officials, the konak, etc., there are hardly more 
than five to the thousand inhabitants. Under these circumstances 
he could spare only ten men, and these he dispatched at once. 


PAEAAT BEY’S*<"OUOS EGO? 


As soon as Talaat Bey, the Minister of the Interior, heard what 
was happening he was alive to the imperative necessity of putting 
an end to these disorders at once. Instead of delegating this task 
to a subordinate he started for the coast of Asia Minor and tele- 
graphed peremptory orders that pending his arrival the emigration 
should be hindered and the population tranquillised. Reaching 
Smyrna, he took a special train to Menimen, accompanied by the 
Vali of Aidin, Rahmi Bey, one of the most prominent members of 
the Young Turkish party. From the station of Menimen to the 
town the distance is about ten minutes’ walk. At the station the 
Minister found the entire population clamouring to be allowed to 
leave the place. Talaat addressed them soothingly, assured them of 
his protection and exhorted them to return to their houses. They 
refused, alleging that armed men were lying in wait to pillage their 
dwellings and kill them. The Minister then undertook to walk in 
front of them side by side with the Vali, so that if any shots were 
fired he and his friend would be the first victims. Thereupon they 
assented, and the procession set out. On the way, the Greeks 
pointed to a man in hiding and accused him of being one of the 
terrorist band. Talaat had him arrested. As he was armed, and 
admitted that he was one of the troop of pillagers, he was taken 
into custody. Another was then discovered, and another. Scores 
were thus captured and put in prison. The Minister gave orders 
that they were to be taken before a court martial, tried summarily, 
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and punished condignly. And he has assured me that some sixty 
have been condemned to penal servitude, most of them for a term 
of five years. 

Opposite the island of Chios is the peninsula of Chesme, which 
has been inhabited by a Hellenic population from time immemorial. 
Tidings of the raids and massacres of the armed bands were quickly 
carried thither by fugitives, whose thrilling narratives needed no 
admixture of fiction to impress those who heard them. The entire 
population was stricken with maddening fear and without a shot 
fired, an enemy in sight, or a word of warning, they gathered 
together the most precious of their movable possessions, put them 
on board steamers, fishing smacks, and boats, and sought safety in 
flight, leaving their lands, houses, and furniture to anyone who 
liked to take possession of them. In this case no direct pressure 
of any kind was put upon the inhabitants. 

The criminals guilty of the massacres at Phocea and Serekeuy 
escaped with their booty before any arrests could be effected. But 
it does not follow that they will all continue to elude the toils. A 
commission of inquiry has been created to ascertain who the ring- 
leaders were, and to get evidence of their guilt. Already some of 
the minor offenders have been captured and dealt with. As soon 
as the prime movers or the men who actually killed any of the 
villagers have been apprehended, they will have short shrift. The 
court-martial will deal with them summarily. 

This interposition of Talaat Bey was timely, and in a sense 
decisive. It put an end, for the time being, to organised raids on 
Christian villages, and encouraged the belief that the Ottoman 
Government is resolved to tread the way of legality and to suppress 
the barbarous outbursts of popular fanaticism which characterised 
the reign of Abdul Hamid and survived his downfall for a time. 

Now throughout all this work of extirpation by violence there 
must have been some one guiding spirit conducting and co- 
ordinating the various raids along the coast and impressing the 
ringleaders with the idea that the Central Government was behind 
it, and would see that they and their men went unpunished even 
for murder. Who was that factor? It was certainly neither the 
Cabinet as a whole, nor any member of the Cabinet. Possibly it 
was some influential outsider, or it may have been one of the 
bandits inspired by the example of the boycotters, and by the 
utterances of the Press. As soon as blood had been copiously shed 
the Government left nothing undone to remedy the evil so far as it 
was still remediable, and to keep it from spreading. Talaat Bey 
spent some twenty-three days on the coast rushing about from place 
to place, issuing orders to officials, dismissing negligent subor- 
dinates, calming the population, seeing that criminals were 
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punished, and adopting measures for the protection of the lives 
and property of the Christians. One of his first measures was to 
induce Enver Pasha, the War Minister, to employ ten thousand 
soldiers in this work of pacification. 


WAR LOOMED IN SIGHT. 


One result of this combined action of boycotters and bandits was 
international in its character. The coast of Asia Minor opposite 
the annexed islands was practically freed from the Hellenic 
element so obnoxious to the Turks. Indeed, along the entire coast 
there are now left only four towns and villages which are occupied 
by Christians, and of these the two most important count about 
thirty thousand inhabitants each. In this way one of the chief 
obstacles to a compromise between the two countries on the subject 
of the islands has been displaced. That the Ottoman Government 
is delighted at this deliverance is certain, but it would be unjust to 
infer that it actively encouraged the deplorable excesses which were 
instrumental in bringing it about. On the contrary, as soon as 
compulsory emigration began to be enforced by massacres, the 
Minister of the Interior used every means at his disposal, and 
enlisted the services of his colleagues, and in particular those of the 
War Minister, to suppress violence, to punish those guilty of crime, 
and to hinder the recurrence of similar excesses in the future. 

I travelled with the Greek Minister of the Interior, M. Repouli, 
to the annexed islands, where we visited the refugees. About 
eighteen thousand of them were distributed over the island of 
Chios—men, women, and children, some thousands in tents and 
buts, and the bulk of them in the fields under olive and fig trees, 
or by the roadside on the coast. We also called at Mitylene, where 
over forty thousand fugitives from the terror of the bands were 
temporarily domiciled, besides over twenty persons maimed and 
suffering, who were being treated in the hospitals. The people 
who were on the island of Chios were mostly from Chesme, where 
there had been no disorders, and nearly all of them desired 
to return to their homes, and expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ment of King Constantine would espouse their cause and reinstate 
them by military force. The refugees in Mitylene, on the con- 
trary, refused to return at any price, so terrorised were they by 
the horrors they had witnessed and the anguish they had under- 
gone. The Greek Government was paying each of the adults five- 
pence a day, and giving them half that sum for each child. 

This forcible transportation of entire populations from two 
mutually hostile countries worked with powerful effect upon the 
public mind of both. Fierce bellicose currents set in which the 
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respective Governments appeared impotent to stem. By way of 
protest, the G2cumenical Patriarch’of Constantinople, having taken 
the opinion of the Ecclesiastical Council, issued a decree closing 
all the Orthodox churches and schools in the Empire.* The Athens 
Government dispatched a note to the Porte, demanding the rein- 
statement of the expelled populations in their houses and farms, 
adding that it disclaimed responsibility for the consequences of 
neglect to suppress the persecution. The Porte replied by assuming 
that the object of the solicitude of the Greek Ministers was 
their own subjects, for whose protection it would duly provide, anc 
it then proceeded to lay stress on the immigration of 200,000 Musul- 
mans who, it alleged, had sought asylum in Turkey from the perse- 
cution against them in the Greek provinces of Macedonia.t The 
tone of this Note was conciliatory, and the oral explanations given 
by the Turkish Minister in Athens strengthened this favourable 
impression. On June 19th the Porte invited the Embassies at Con- 
stantinople to send representatives to the scenes of the recent ex- 
cesses, in order to see for themselves that efficacious measures had 
been adopted to remedy the evils complained of, which were not 
seriously denied. Dragomans were accordingly despatched by the 
Ambassadors, and those men, having visited the various places, 
are now drawing up their reports, which I understand shed a 
glaring light upon the recent past, and characterise the guaranteed 
future by a note of interrogation. 

Meanwhile, popular passion in both countries was in full blast. 
From the surviving Hellenic towns and villages of Asia Minor 
reports continued to come that the boycott was waxing more 
intense than ever, that persecution had become more subtle, but not 
less effective, and that isolated murders had succeeded wholesale 
massacres. It is certain that these reports rest on a ground- 
work of solid fact. For they have been amply borne out by inde- 
pendent testimony. The financial losses which the boycott in- 
flicted on Smyrna alone are colossal, and they have not yet ceased. 
Loud voices were lifted up in advocacy of war. Preparations fora 
conflict were made in Athens and Stamboul with feverish haste, 
and with a disregard for expense which was not without a humorous 
side. Turkey had a powerful battleship on the stocks in Great 
Britain. Greece was in treaty for the purchase of two from the 
United States which she finally acquired. The Ottoman Minister 
of the Marine, Djemal Pasha, set out for Paris to place orders for 
the immediate delivery of thirty hydroplanes, fourteen topedo de- 


* June 8th. 


+ The number of Moslems who quitted Greek territory was hardly more than 
seventy thousand. The remainder were emigrants from Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro. 
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stroyers, and four submarines. In Greece, the naval reserves were 
called up, and have been retained until further orders. The Turks, 
in their eager haste, consented to take delivery of some of their 
vessels before they were absolutely finished, so that they might be 
ready to meet the adversary on more or less equal terms. And, at 
last, even responsible statesmen thought they could predict with 
tolerable accuracy, the date of the impending war. 


THE DAWN, OR FALSE DAWN, OF PEACE. 


It was at this conjuncture that I ventured to offer my services to 
bring about a compromise between the two States. From the 
island of Mitylene I decided to pay a visit to Talaat Bey, who was 
at this moment in Asia Minor. I had informed him several days in 
advance of my intention, and as there were no steamers from Mity- 
lene to Smyrna, owing to the claim still put forward by Turkey 
to this island, I decided to start in a special steamer flying the 
Greek flag. In Mitylene, however, it was feared that this would 
prove impracticable, seeing that no Greek ship had appeared in 
Turkish waters for several weeks, and that exception might be 
taken to the vessel conveying me. I soon set this right, however, 
by telegraphing to Talaat Bey, apprising him of the circum- 
stances, and requesting him to give orders to allow me to enter the 
harbour of Smyrna. “This request was courteously complied with 
and every facility accorded me. I then had long conversations 
with the Vali of Smyrna, Rahmi Bey, a man of ancient Turkish 
family, efficient fortune, tested patriotism, and stainless character, 
whose view of current events, even when they touch himself 
painfully in his family relations, is tinged with an under-current of 
fatalism, at once characteristic and seductive. He, too, suffered 
poignantly in his affections by the atrocities that accompanied or 
followed the war, but the form in which he alluded to those painful 
episodes was epical in its simplicity and objectivity. 

Talaat Bey, who is a man of intrepid temper, vigorous intellect, 
retentive memory, and large views, received my overtures in the 
spirit of a statesman who sets the welfare of his country above per- 
sonal and party considerations, and is ready to pursue that at any 
and every cost. Oncertain points he was firm. Thus, he declared 
it impossible to reinstate in their homes the refugees who had 
already left the Empire, but he added that he would put an effectual 
stop to further emigration, compulsory or even voluntary, and 
would take a series of other tranquillising measures, on which it 
would, at the present moment, be premature to dwell. He agreed, 
however, to appoint a mixed commission to assess the value of the 
immovable, and as far as feasible the movable, possessions of the 
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refugees of both States, and to strike a balance between them. He 
also acquiesced in my suggestion that in case the projected Com- 
mission should be unable to agree, they would refer their divergent 
appreciations to the summary ruling of foreign arbiters. In a word, 
he spoke and behaved like a man gifted with a fine sense of the 
attainable in international politics and capable of schooling 
patriotic sentiments into fair-minded proposals, and of discerning 
and appreciating the two sides of every question, however closely it 
might touch him. He approved himself as Turkey’s real states- 
man, her one strong man. Gulliver, I fancy I hear the Greeks 
remark, was also a strong man, a giant compared with the Lilipu- 
tians, and yet the Liliputians contrived to bind him. 

Into an exposé of the practical consequences of these conversa- 
tions this is not the moment to enter. Sufficient to say that I soon 
felt justified in announcing, as I did, that the danger of war was, 
for the time being, eliminated, and the likelihood of a Greco- 
Turkish agreement had become considerable. What further 
developments the situation thus happily created may undergo in 
the near future, events, over which the Ottoman Government has 
apparently not complete control, will reveal. For the present I have 
nothing more to say on the subject, except that the majority of the 
Greeks, including the Gtcumenical Patriarchate, are pessimistic. 


“IF I WERE KING OF ARCADIA!” 


Albania still continues to be a tangled skein which resists all 
attempts at unravelling. Not only does anarchy choke every 
enterprise, public and private, but its aspects are so many and so 
baffling that they cannot all be connoted by any one name. In 
the South the Epirotes are advancing steadily, capturing towns 
and villages, and threating even Berat. Despite the exhortations 
of M. Venizelos and the orders of M. Zographos they have occu- 
pied the city of Koritza, which was evacuated by the Albanian 
troops. In the centre the insurgents still have the upper hand, and 
are extending their sway. According to the most recent news- 
paper reports which must be carefully sifted before being accepted, 
the important town of Berat has surrendered to the insurgents, 
who appeared before it provided with artillery. In the North the 
Serbs and Montenegrins are hovering around the vague frontiers 
watching for a pretext to rush in. At Durazzo, in sight of the 
foreign warships, the Monarch shares his mite of power with the 
Cabinet, the Commission of Control, the officious Dutch officers, 
and the diplomatic representatives of Europe. 

While al! these political sections are waging war upon each 
other, the money advanced by the Powers is being wasted—not 
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through any fault of the Finance Minister, but as a consequence of 
the situation—upon arms and ammunition which produce no effect 
upon the enemy. And all the sources of economic life are sealed 
up. The fields are neglected. Crops have not been reaped. 
There is hardly any internal trade and no foreign commerce to 
speak of, except in weapons of war. Poverty, which for ages has 
been a mark of the Albanian people, is now deepening into acute 
misery. Hunger has become a fruitful parent of disease. Hardly 
anywhere in the new State can an industrious workman find some- 
thing to do, and turn an honest penny by his toil. Sixty thousand 
people are said to be starving. By the time winter comes round 
famine will be stalking the land. 

The King, one reads, convoked a council, to which many 
notables outside the Cabinet were admitted, including Ismail 
Kemal. The suggestions of these advisers touched every extreme 
of enterprise and forbearance. Some urged the necessity of 
imploring the Powers to rescue the nation from its desperate 
plight. Others held that only the Commission of Control can 
accomplish anything, and that the one thing now needful is to 
hand over all effective authority to that respectable body. And this 
view is said to be making headway in Europe. After all, it is 
urged, even the insurgents respect the Commissioners whom they 
look upon as the spokesmen of the Powers. These delegates are 
men of experience. They have no interests of their own to 
further, no prejudices or leanings to blur their judgment, and can, 
therefore, address themselves to the work of regeneration whole- 
heartedly. To them, consequently, a task would be feasible 
which, to a Cabinet, would be sheer impossible, seeing that all 
currents are set against every other institution. 


WILL AN ALBANIAN HEPTARCHY SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM ? 


I have seen the Commission of Control at work in various 
parts of Albania, and I have heard the results frankly and 
exhaustively discussed. It was pointed out without disparagement 
of the political discernment or resourcefulness of its members, 
that the insurgents of Shiak and Tirana negociated amicably 
and often, but made no headway. With the rebellious Epirotes 
they also treated and concluded an agreement, but it proved a dead 
letter. With the peace-breakers of the North they charged 
Colonel Phillips to deal, and he has dealt efficaciously. It was 
they who endeavoured to dissuade the King from keeping the 
Mirdites and Malissores at Durazzo. Yet it was the Mirdites: 
and Malissores who, despite their great military defects, kept 
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the insurgents from capturing that city, and forcing the royal 
family to flee a second time. It was the Commission of Control, 
the critics add, which, when the Mirdites were already in Durazzo, 
about to enlist in the gendarmerie, besought the Prince to dismiss 
them to their homes, and warned him in express terms that his 
refusal to acquiesce in this advice would entail “‘ fatal conse- 
‘* quences ’’’ to his rule. It is the Commission of Control, which, 
so far from being equal to the task of governing all Albania, has 
not been able to tackle some of the more pressing problems of 
Scutari, and which left scores of urgent telegrams addressed to 
them on those subjects without any answer whatever. Those 
are some of the strictures which were passed on the Commission 
by persons who can claim a hearing for their opinions. 

Government by Commission is always a cumbersome, defective, 
and capricious mechanism, from which, even at its best, satisfac- 
tory results are not to be expected. And it is at its best when the 
members are all men acquainted with the country and the people, 
conversant with the momentous questions with which they have 
to deal, possessed of faith in the feasibility of their task, agreed 
upon a programme, provided with the means of carrying it out, 
and able to discourse with the public in the national idiom. Now, 
according to the critics of that institution, none of these conditions 
is fulfilled in the case of the present Commissioners, all of whom 
are most honourable, well-meaning public servants, but lack some 
of the qualities essential to success. Thus they are often divided 
amongst themselves as to the wisdom of a measure to be taken, 
they are divided among themselves even on the question of the 
viability of the new State; with a single exception they do not 
speak or read the language of the country; they have no coherent 
programme, and if they had they lack the means of realising it. 
But even if one could afford to overlook all these disabilities 
there would still remain the decisive circumstance that a civil 
institution like the Commission of Control is not a suitable agency 
for fusing the discordant elements of the population into one 
political body, and equipping this body with organs for self- 
preservation and constitutional growth. Only a clear-headed 
man of iron will and fearless temperament, resourceful, enter- 
prising, and audacious, operating with an organised army at his 
back, and an adequate amount of money in the State coffers, 
and provided with a lease of dictatorial power for at least two or 
three years could hope to grapple with the task of building up 
a solid State out of the raw materials afforded by Albania. An 
organised army and sound finances are the two indispensable con- 
ditions of success. 

Among the natives, who, in a matter which concerns them so 
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closely, ought to be preferred to strangers, I find one man 
fully qualified, as I believe, to take in hand the financial and 
civil administration of the country. I have watched him at close 
quarters, studied his methods, analysed the results, and can 
not but admire his sincere public spirit, the breadth of his views, 
his comprehensive knowledge of details, his marvellous capacity 
for work, and his winsome manner which has extorted even the 
esteem of political adversaries. He possesses at once the courage 
to say No to his best friends, and the inestimable gift of being 
able to deprive a categorical refusal of its sting. That man is 
the present Finance Minister, M. Nogga. As Commissioner of 
the Powers, at the head of the entire civil administration of 
Albania, he would, I believe, ensure the fullest measure of positive 
results attainable under given circumstances. 

On the subject of the military task, which in the present position 
of affairs is equally pressing, I am not entitled to demand 
a hearing; but I have discussed the matter with competent judges 
whoare. In Scutari I saw how Colonel Phillips addressed himself 
to what many of his colleagues deemed a desperate problem, and 
I was most favourably struck with his marvellous energy and re- 
source, his knowledge of the workings of the native mind, and cer- 
tain other qualities which have won for him the confidence and 
attachment of Moslems and Christians alike. But as any exten- 
sion of this brilliant officer’s powers is certain to be vetoed, it is 
needless to press his claims further. 


YOUNG TURKEY EXCLAIMS: “ BARKIS IS ‘WILLIN”.”’ 


In Stamboul I have had many earnest conversations on this topic 
with my friend, Talaat Bey, with Izzet Pasha, and other prominent 
officials, military and civil. And as their utterances are likely to 
interest the general public I set them down here, as nearly ag pos- 
sible in the words of the principal speakers. ‘‘ We Turks no 
‘‘longer harbour any designs on Albania. We have entered it as 
‘“a dead loss in our political ledger, and wound up that part of our 
“‘account for good. Politically, therefore, we are wholly disin- 
‘‘terested, and any contribution we may offer to the solution of 
“‘the puzzling Albanian problem is quite free from unavowed ob- 
“* jects, and springs solely from the fellow-feeling we still cherish 
‘for our co-religionists who form a large majority of the popula- 
** tionithére.”” 

‘* We recognise, as all Europe does, the necessity of creating a 
“‘trained military force as the first step towards any kind of pro- 
“* oress, or even consolidation. This can be accomplished only by 
‘‘a military man of experience in the field, who has a fair know- 
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‘ledge of the people, a man willing to devote himself to the task, 
‘‘ and ready to depart when it is performed. Now, such a man is 
‘Izzet Pasha. His titles to respect and confidence are widely 
‘known and freely acknowledged. If he were entrusted with the 
‘‘ mission under conditions enabling him to carry it out unhin- 
‘‘ dered, our Government would allow him to act as Europe’s Com- 
‘* missioner, and would send with him a sufficient number of Al- 
‘* banian officers who are now actively engaged in our army, to form 
‘‘ the cadres of the Albanian forces. This free gift would facilitate 
‘* Izzet’s task considerably. He would not remain more than two or 
‘‘ three years in the country, and would withdraw at the end of that 
‘“ period, when the Powers could hand over the organised army 
‘““to any Prince they liked to appoint.”’ 

With Izzet Pasha himself I also talked the matter over. This 
officer, who speaks German and French fluently, takes a very 
sensible view of the situation, and is under no illusion as to the 
difficulties and dangers that will confront anyone who seeks to 
perform constructive work in Albania. ‘‘I am an Albanian 
‘“myself,’? he said, ‘‘ although neither my upbringing nor my 
‘“later experience entitles me to make this claim. Still, I have 
‘“been in the country, I am acquainted with many Albanians, [ 
‘“ believe I understand their qualities and defects, and I can 
‘“ utilise both for the accomplishment of the task set. I am 
*“ acquainted with Prenk Bib Doda, with Essad Pasha, and with 
‘other prominent Albanians. But I must have a free hand, 
““and be quite untrammelled. Unless this condition were 
‘“guaranteed in advance I should decline the mission defini- 
‘“‘ tively, and every self-respecting organiser who means business 
‘“and has his work at heart would do the same. As for money, I 
‘“ should like to say that while nothing can be accomplished with- 
‘“out it, the amount which I deem necessary and adequate is 
‘“very much less than the most moderate estimates made by 
‘Western Europeans who are unacquainted with Albania. I 
‘“ would undertake to do the work of forming a well-trained army 
‘“ capable of taking the field and effectively defending the frontiers 
‘““at a cost which would astonish most Europeans by its relative 
‘insignificance. But as I stated already, while quite willing to 
‘* accept the mission under the condition laid down from the Powers 
‘* of Europe, I do not feel in the least disposed to strive after it. 


E. J. DILLon. 
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PPO REVIVAL OF THR CORNISH. TONGUE. 


HE day of small nationalities is with us. Throughout Europe 
the fact is plain enough, sometimes written on the map, and 
always written in the hearts of the smaller peoples. In Britain the 
Welsh are coming into their own, and the fact is closely associated 
with the remarkable revival in the Welsh language, a revival not 
yet complete, for even to-day the language, in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, varies widely in comparatively restrictedareas. But we have 
in South Britain two other nationalities that once had languages of 
their own, the Lakeland people, who still preserve scoring numerals 
that belong to a vanished language, and the Cornish people. The 
latter have not yet wholly lost a language that has a remarkable 
past, and may still have an even more remarkable future. The 
revival of the Cornish tongue is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. A nation that has lost its language has lost much more 
than its language. It has lost in a notable measure individuality, 
supreme local patriotism, and personal pride; and it is unable to 
contribute to the world the full measure of its worth. Moreover, 
in the case of local tongues, such as Welsh, Cornish, and Gaelic, 
the fact that the children are from the first bilingual, is, from the 
point of view of education and intellectual development, of the 
highest importance. In an age when the possession of several 
tongues is not only of value, but almost a necessity, the future of a 
bilingual child is widely enhanced. The present writer frankly 
writes from the point of view of an educationalist. It is as an 
educational advance of the first order that he ventures to advocate 
as an immediate thing the revival of Cornish, by which he means 
the teaching of Cornish in the elementary schools of Cornwall. 
Cornish is not a dead language, at any rate as that phrase is 
generally understood. It is true that we cannot go to this or that 
village and say, here are people to whom Cornish is the native and 
natural tongue. In 1676, a man died who could speak nothing but 
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Cornish, probably the last of a considerable population who some 
half century before knew no English. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the numbers who could confessedly speak Cornish had 
dwindled to a very small band. The decay was very rapid. Mr. 
Henry Jenner, in his invaluable work published by Mr. David 
Nutt in 1904, entitled, 4 Handbook of the Cornish Language, 
chiefly in its Latest Stages, with Some Account of its History and 
Literature, tells us that in the fourteenth century sermons and 
confessions were given in Cornish. Up to the Reformation the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments were 
always recited in Cornish. By 1600 it was gliding fast westward. 
But as late as 1644 all people beyond Truro spoke it, and in the 
extreme west there was no English. As late as 1678 Mr. Francis 
Robinson, the parson of Landewednack, preached in Cornish, the 
only language well understood by his flock. In 1707, Dr. Edward 
Lhuyd stated that the tongue was spoken in St. Just, Paul, Buryon, 
Sennen, St. Levan, Morva, Sancreed, Madron, Zennor, Towed- 
nack, St. Ives, Lelant, Ludgvan and Gulval, and along the coast 
from Land’s End to St. Keverne. In 1735, it was apparently 
restricted to Mousehole, Paul, Newlyn, St. Just, and other parishes 
between Penzance and Land’s End. In 1779, Daines Barrington 
published a letter in Cornish and English from Wifliam Bodinor, 
of Mousehole, who died in 1794. The number then of persons 
who openly spoke Cornish was restricted to very few. The mother- 
in-law of Mr. Jenner, Mrs. W. J. Rawlings (née Hambly), who 
died in 1879, aged fifty-seven, when a child at school learnt the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in Cornish. That must have been 
since the year 1830. We have, moreover, rumours of much later 
knowledge of Cornish. Several persons in 1875 handed on to the 
Rev. W.S. Lach Szyrma (then Vicar of Newlyn) and Mr. Jenner 
traditions of the numerals and a few words and sentences, and 
later Dr. Jago had the same tradition. The numerals were taken 
down as sounded according to the Ellis Glossic system. In 
the famous case of Dorothy Jeffery (1685-1777 Dolly Pent- 
reath) it is understood that the Lord’s Prayer and _ other 
sentences were taken down phonetically. Cornish is not, 
therefore, a dead language even in the view of those who are 
convinced that it is not now at all used for purposes of natural 
conversation. A large number of Cornish words are imbedded in 
the English of Cornwall, ninety per cent. of the place-names are 
pure Cornish, and there are admittedly some few who possess the 
tradition by word of mouth of at any rate some fragments of con- 
versation. The language is not dead; it is in a state of suspended 
animation from which it must be revived. 

But I am not prepared to admit on the evidence and the 
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probabilities of the case that even spoken Cornish is so almost 
completely lost as Mr. Jenner thinks and as Mr. J. H. Matthews, 
the author of the History of St. Ives (Eliot Stock, 1892), affirms. 
Both Mr. Jenner and Mr. Matthews give us evidence that to some 
extent confirms the persistent belief and the assertion of some 
Cornish men that Cornish is still cherished in a secret fashion as 
what Mr. Jenner calls an ‘‘ esoteric’ language by certain families. 
To all students of folklore this is far more probable than Mr. Jenner 
thinks. The persistence of tradition is helped by the curious and 
blessed love of secrecy cherished by peasants. Morris dances of 
immemorial age have quite recently been rescued in the Midlands, 
and those who discovered them say that they were regarded as 
family secrets, and never spoken of willingly before strangers. It 
is still not uncommon for strangers to say that country folk and 
fishermen, and even children, when they believe themselves un- 
watched, speak to each other in a tongue that is, to use the phrase 
of a contributor to Notes and Queries of 1897 (July 31st, 8th Series, 
Vol. xii., p. 89), “‘not English.’’ That was at Mousehole and 
Spanish Battery in 1890. Mr. Matthews tells us (loc. cit., p. 156) 
that in 1889 “‘ there lived an aged man at Boswednacek, in the parish 
‘“of Towednack, who possessed some hereditary knowledge of 
‘““ Cornish—sufficient to understand the meaning of most of the 
‘““place-names in the St. Ives district, and who recited a Cornish 
‘rhyme which is given in the book as taken down from his lips.”’ 
Mr. Jenner refers somewhat doubtingly to Mr. Matthews’s 
statement (in his History of St. Ives) that in 1890 John 
Davy of Boswednack ‘‘could converse on a few simple 
‘topics in the ancient language.’’ But it is not necessarily 
from the very ancient that the fact of the lingering on 
of the old Cornish tongue is likely to be established. 
It is at least as possible that children, who love mystery, will carry 
many Cornish phrases and chatterings in the same way that they 
almost automatically pick up the foreign sounds of many counting- 
out rhymes. The present writer was told of an instance of children 
in the country district of St. Ives having been detected talking what 
sounded like a foreign language in the spring of the present year. 
A Cornishman recently stated without hesitation that there are, in 
fact, many cases of persons who still possess some knowledge of 
the old tongue. The very fact that the rumour is so persistent, 
though admittedly so evasive, suggests to any student of folklore 
that the tongue in some slowly dying fashion still lingers on in 
certain districts. Up to the present the tendency of the schools has 
of course been, unconsciously enough, to crush out the weakening 
power of the language to survive in the same way that the school 
throughout England has done much to submerge local dialect. It 
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is in this article proposed that, as in Wales, the elementary 
schools in Cornwall shall reverse this process and undertake, of 
course at first in the most tentative way, both by suggestion, 
encouragement, and direct teaching from very carefully prepared 
reading books and the most elementary of grammars, the revival of 
Cornish. 

That this should be done in some fashion or another is the earnest 
hope of Mr. Jenner. He writes in reference to his really wonderful 
book on Cornish Grammar, a book which contains, especially if 
used in connection with Canon Robert Williams’s marvellous 
Lexicon Cornu Britannicum, ample material for the writing of 
absolutely adequate phrase books and grammars—‘‘ This book 
‘‘is principally intended for those persons of Cornish nationality, 
‘‘who wish to acquire some knowledge of their ancient tongue, 
‘‘and to read, write, and perhaps even speak it.’? He even asks: 
‘“'Why should Cornishmen learn Cornish? . . . . Because 
‘they are Cornishmen.’’ He laments the fact that to-day, “‘ few, 
‘‘ very few, could hold five minutes’ conversation in the old Celtic 
‘‘ speech,’’ and says: ‘‘ Whether anything will come of the Cornish 
‘part of the Celtic movement remains to be seen.’’ Of course, 
something will come of it. The example of Wales is too strong 
to be neglected, and the ease with which the language could be 
revived in the schools, thanks to the immense learning and tireless 
efforts of Canon Williams and Mr. Jenner, is certain to tell, once 
the Education Committee of the County Council of the Duchy 
rise to the great educational opportunities that lie before them. 

From the purely literary point of view, the language demands 
revival. Two languages in France, the Provencal and the Breton, 
acquired new literary possibilities under Mistral and others the 
moment that revival came. Mistral literally re-created his tongue, 
and it is not too late for Cornish to be revived with the same result. 
The Welsh tongue, too, has taken a new literary departure since 
the revival of recent years. The relationship, the very close 
relationship, of Cornish to Breton and Welsh will do much to aid 
in the revival, and the fact that Canon Williams, in his great 
Cornish Dictionary, has given ‘‘copious examples from the 
‘Cornish works now remaining, with translations in English,”’ 
and has also given us synonyms in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Breton, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, will develop the literary side of 
the movement. This is not the place to discuss the large amount 
of Cornish literature that survives; the religious poem, Mount 
Calvary, of 259 stanzas of eight lines each, the four miracle plays 
dating from the Middle Ages, the early seventeenth-century drama 
written by William Jordan. These and other remains, however, 
justify the revival of the tongue. 
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The fact that there are extant many conversational sentences and 
phrases, and six letters in Cornish, is more pertinent to the purpose 
of the present paper, as is the fact that we have in Cornish the first 
and third chapters of Genesis; St. Matthew ii., verses 1-20, and 
St. Matthew iv.; Proverbs xxx., 5, 6; Psalms ii., 113 vii., 11; 
XXXV., I, 2, and the Hundredth Psalm. There are also in a number 
of versions extant the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and also, most interesting fact, the words of ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion. The fact that there would 
be no manner of difficulty in providing the Gospels and Epistles 
in Cornish, and of producing the Book of Common Prayer, and 
other books of prayer and hymns in Cornish, is a fact that must 
appeal to a Celtic people. It has played a most significant part 
in the Welsh revival, and will do the same in Cornwall. The 
actual work of reviving Cornish in the schools, of course, largely 
turns at first on the teachers chosen and on the books supplied 
in the schools. The great newspapers of the West, with their 
known interest both in education and literature, might well take 
in hand the question of producing cheap and very simple 
Cornish reading-books for use in schools. It would add credit 
to these important organs of opinion, and would do much to press 
forward a great new departure. The question of the first two or 
three teachers is of course vital. The present writer thinks that the 
best course would be to invite some highly cultured Breton teacher 
who knows English to take the first classes. ‘The Gorsedd of the 
Bards of Brittany would, no doubt, gladly assist in finding a 
teacher; Welsh teachers could, of course, be found with ease, but 
Breton is nearer to Cornish than any other language. ‘The teacher, 
by the use of Canon Williams’s dictionary and Mr. Jenner’s gram- 
mar would rapidly assimilate the necessary differences of pronun- 
ciation. It is probable that the old intonation of words is still pre- 
served in the district of Zennor, Morvah, Towednack, and St. Ives, 
where the intonation is admittedly very curious. Mr. Jenner 
hazards with some doubt this conjecture, but it is one that is very 
probable. The Education Authority has the power to secure a 
Breton or Welsh teacher, and once the start is made the language 
would revive at an extraordinary pace. Of that there can belittle 
doubt. The revival will be not only, however, as was 
pointed out in the opening of this paper, an interesting experiment, 
but one with great educational possibilities, and certain in the long 
run substantially to benefit the Delectable Duchy. 

It is interesting to conclude this paper with the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer in the ancient tongue. The text is that given by 
Canon Williams. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN CORNISH. 
(Cregyans a’n Cannasow Cryst; po, an Cregyans a’n Abesteiedh.) 


‘‘ Cresaf yn Dew an Tas Olgallosec, gwrear a’n nef, ha’n nor: 
Hag yn Ihesu Gryst y un mab ef, agan Arluth ny: néb a ve 
denythys dre an Spyrys Sans, genys a’n Werches Vary, a wodhevys 
yn dan Pontius Pilat, a ve crowsys, marow, hag angledhys; Ef a 
dhyescynnas dhe iffarn; an tressa djdh ef a dhedhoras dheworth 
an marow; hag a escynnas dhe’n néf; hag yma ow sedhé war 
dorn dychow an TAs Olgallosec; alena ef a dhue dhe vrusy bew ha 
marow. Cresaf yn Spyrys Sans; an Eglos Sans dres an bys: 
cowethyans an Sansow; dewyllans pechasow ; dedhoryans an corf ; 
ha’n bewnans hep dywedh.”’ 


THE LorD’sS PRAYER IN CORNISH. 
(Pesad an Arluth; po, Pader an Arluth.) 


‘“ Agan Tas, néb fs yn néf, bydhens uchellys dhe hanow, déns 
dhe wlascor, dhe védh re bo gwreys yn nor cepar hag yn néf. Ro 
dhynny hydhew agan ptb dydh bara. Ha gaf dhynny agan 
cammow, kepar del gevyn ny néb tis ow cammé er again pyn ny. 
Ha na dog ny yn antel, més gwyth ne dheworth drée; rag genes 
yw an mychterneth an crevder ha’n wordhyans, rag b/squeth ha 
bysqueth.”’ 


In days to come most Cornish children should be able to answer 
the question: Ellough why cowsa Kerntak? (Can you speak 
Cornish?) Miellam. (Yes.) 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. 


ARMENIA: YESTERDAY. 7O-DAY..AND 
TO-MORROW.* 


A stage has now been reached in the affairs of the Armenians 
under Turkish rule that must surely ensure such action as will 
safeguard this notable and unhappy people from further wrongs. 
This country has a special duty in the matter. Apart altogether 
from the historical relations between the English and the 
Armenians from the time of Richard Coeur de Lion onwards, and 
from the part played by the Armenians in the economic develop- 
ment of India noted by Mr. Aram Raff in his invaluable notes on 
Armenian history and culture, we have to keep in mind the fact 


* Travel and Politics in Armenia, by Noel Buxton, M.P., and the Rev. Harold 
Buxton. With an Introduction by Viscount Bryce and A Contribution on Armenian 
History and Culture, by Aram Raffi. With Illustrations and a Map. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder. (price 5s. net). 
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that when in 1878 the Treaty of San Stefano (by which Russia 
was accorded the right to interfere for the protection of the 
Armenians) was set aside, a clause was introduced in the Treaty 
of Berlin by which, to use Lord Bryce’s words -— 


‘“ The Sultan undertook to institute in the Armenian provinces 
reforms which were to be reported to and supervised by the six 
Powers. That article has remained a dead letter ever since. No 
reforms were introduced and the appeals of the Armenians and 
their friends in Europe failed to move the Powers to intervention. 
At one time Germany, at another time Russia, refused consent. 
Every one of the thirty-six years that have passed since 1878 has 
shown how much protection is needed. The moral obligation that 
rests upon ourselves is rather increased than reduced by the lapse 
of time.’’ 


Lord Bryce and Mr. Aram Raffi make clear to us the sorrows 
and the achievements of the Armenians in past centuries. They 
have all the potentialities of a great people. ‘‘ That they are 
*“cowardly as a race is a fiction’’ (say the authors of this well- 
balanced and lucid book in dealing with the actual conditions of 
Turkish Armenia to-day) “‘ based on the evidence that unarmed 
““men are unable to defend themselves against modern rifles in the 
“hands of their oppressors.’’ Lord Bryce writes of them :— 


‘* Among the peoples of Western Asia the Armenians are un- 
questionably the strongest; and what I have seen of them both 
in their own country and in America, where many of them have 
sought refuge and secured prosperity, leads me to believe them to 
be, in point of industry, intellect, and energy, the equals of any of 
the European races. They have a national history which goes back 
nearly three thousand years. They were the first nation that, as 
a nation took Christianity to be its religion. . . . Scattered 
as they were, they have clung to their national traditions and 
their faith. The fullest proof of their constancy and courage was 
given when, in the massacres of 1895 and 1896, thousands died 
as martyrs rather than save their lives by accepting Islam.’’ 


Mr. Aram Raffi shows the large range of culture that they have 
achieved under conditions that would have submerged almost any 
other race. The authors of the book show, from personal 
investigation in this Turk-smitten country, that in the darkest 
hours they have clung not only to their faith but to the means 
of progress. Their churches and schools have survived even the 
frightful slaughters of 1895 and 1896 (renewed in 1908-9), the 
slaughter deliberately ordered from Constantinople, Lord Bryce 
tells us, of ‘‘ more than a hundred thousand Armenians.’ These 
men, women, and little children died, under the most hellish 
circumstances, for Christ, after England and five other Powers 
had deliberately guaranteed their safety. Thousands of little 
boys were slaughtered in the villages and towns. There is extant 
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a horrible account of a party of little boys sent off to escape by back 
ways and running into some soldiers, who sliced them up like rats. 
‘‘TIn some cases horse-shoes were riveted on to men’s feet; wild 
“cats were attached to the bare bodies of men and of women so 
‘‘ that they might tear the flesh with their claws; many were soaked 
‘in oil and burnt alive in the streets.’’ But the book, though it 
slightly refers to these facts, does not purport to deal with the 
horrors of recent years. It looks at the future. These massacres 
may be renewed. The Kurds often act as gendarmes. This book 
tells a significant little story of such a gendarme. ‘“‘ Riding along 
‘‘with us as escort, he illustrated his point thus: ‘ Look at that 
“village. I could go there and kill half a dozen people. Who 
‘“““would punish me? I ama Kurd.’’’ These Kurds are armed, 
and often with the latest weapons. The Armenians till the other 
day were allowed no arms. The Nomad Kurds, at pleasure, 
occupy Armenian houses and lands. If the Armenian seeks legal 
remedy the slaughter of the man and his family is certain. Across 
the Russian border the Armenian flourishes. Under Turkish 
rule the race survives, God indeed only knows how. 

Mr. Noel Buxton and his brother give us first-hand pictures 
of the Armenians as they live to-day under the two rules. The 
position under the Turks is better than it was: at the moment there 
is comparative peace and freedom, but at any moment that peace 
may end, and in any event progress for this Christian people 
under the degrading rule of Islam is impossible. It might be 
said that the best way to solve the problem is to arm the Armen- 
ians and allow them to defend themselves against the Kurds. 
Yhey could, once armed, do it and do it effectually, for they are 
infinitely the better race. But this solution is impossible, for it 
would merely give the Turk the excuse to exterminate by over- 
whelming force the entire race. The two practical alternatives are 
control by the Powers through a permanent Commission of Control 
residing in the Provinces and presided over by a European High 
Commissioner, along the lines suggested by the scheme of reform 
of the Armenian delegation of 1913; or a mandate to Russia to 
superintend Reform in Armenia. The first is to be hoped for, 
but the likelihood of securing it is so doubtful that we must face 
the alternative as probable. And control by Russia is no longer a 
thing to be scouted as a danger to England. In any event 
England has a profound, an overwhelming moral duty in the 
matter. The blood of a hundred thousand martyrs who died 
because she failed to fulfil her obligations, cries out to her to save 
Armenia from the unspeakable Turk. If intervention is delayed 
until another massacre takes place the blot upon the scutcheon of 
England will be indelible. 
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MR. HOBSON ON WORK AND WEALTH.* 


Mr. Hobson in his latest work has as his purpose and his 
practical and noble task “‘ to present a full and formal exposure of 
‘the inhumanity and vital waste of modern industry by the close 
“application of the best approved formulas of individual and social 
“‘ welfare, and to indicate the most hopeful measures of remedy 
‘‘ for a society sufficiently intelligent, courageous and self-govern- 
‘“‘ing to apply them.’’ To-day, specialists are investigating in 
close detail ‘‘ conditions of labour and conditions of living.’ If 
these special studies are to be *‘ socially serviceable,’’ they must 
““be subject to the guidance and direction of some general con- 
*“ ception which shall have regard to all sorts of economic factors 
““and operations, assessing them by reference to some single 
“standard of the humanly desirable.’’ Can we set up such a 
standard? The great earlier economists committed the error of 
substituting for the human souls who make the world’s wealth 
creatures without flesh, or bone, or spirit, that we can only call 
‘“economic men.’’ The strictly human, or spiritual, or psycho- 
logical element was omitted, both as immeasurable, and also 
probably as capable of elimination in striking an average of heads. 
The economic disasters that this view involves, the evolution of a 
stunted, unhealthy, and unhuman race, became evident at the very 
time when Mill and Jevons were writing. But the fact, from the 
point of view of the economist, was ignored, and was not sub- 
stantially recognised until Mr. Wicksteed began to preach his creed 
that in so far as there are laws of social or political economy, these 
are not limited to meré questions of material production and 
exchange. Mr. Hobson in his book gives due recognition to Mr. 
Wicksteed’s ‘‘ masterly work,’’ the Common-sense of Political 
Economy, a work that was reviewed at length in these pages. 
Ruskin, of course, felt the utter fallacy involved in the current 
economic doctrine of his day, and expressed his views with 
characteristic vigour, but it was reserved to Mr. Wicksteed to 
build up in reasoned form a political economy that begins in the 
kitchen of the smallest home. Mr. Hobson is, however, content to 
‘‘accept the ordinary definition of the boundaries of economic 
‘ studies,’? and make his human survey and valuation within these 
limits. For our own part we do not believe the problem can be 
solved within these limits, but Mr. Hobson’s extension of economic 
thought isa great advance. He tells us that “* the contradictions of 
‘* Production and Consumption, Cost and Utility, Physical and 
‘* Spiritual Welfare, all find their likeliest mode of reconcilement 


* Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation, by J. A. Hobson. Messrs. Macmillan 
(price $s. 6d. net). 
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‘‘ and of harmony in the treatment of society as an organism.’’ We 
admit gladly the value of the method: but the danger, as has been 
pointed out with emphasis by various modern thinkers, is that 
society is not, in fact, an organism, any more than a beehive is an 
organism, and arguments based on the curious parallels that 
undoubtedly exist between a real organism and a developing 
society are always liable to collapse when the parallels, as is so often 
the case, fail. That is the criticism we venture, with great 
deference, to put forward, and we believe that the ultimate economy 
will deal, not with society as an organism, or with an economic man 
constructed out of the laws of averages, but with man as he really 
is, by carrying economic laws, such as the law of supply and 
demand, right through the whole range of his being. There must 
be a social integral calculus that can help us in this way. 

Mr. Hobson boldly undertakes the task of estimating “the 
‘“ human value of a given national income ”’ of ‘‘ assessing in terms 
‘‘of human value the stocks of concrete goods and services which 
‘are the real net income of the nation.’’ He tells us :— 


‘* The human, as distinguished from the money and the ‘ real’ 
dividend, will consist of the amount of vital or organic welfare 
conveyed in the producing and consuming processes for which this 
concrete income stands. What we require then is to apply some 
sort of calculus of human cost and human utility to these pro- 
cesses.”’ 


‘ ec 


We have to ascertain the ‘‘ net human costs’’ and the ‘“‘ net 
““human utilities’’ involved respectively in the production and 
consumption of the goods which form the net consumable income 
of the community. We have to transform ‘‘ business ’’ costs and 
“economic ”’ utility into ‘‘ human ”’ costs and utility respectively, 
and to do so we must discover the nature and distribution of the 
efforts of classified types of workers and consumers. Cost occurs 
in the provision and application of ability, capital, and labour. 
Mr. Hobson classifies productive activities under the heads: Art, 
Invention, Professional Service, Organisation, Management, 
Labour, Saving. In the production of wealth, we have to lay 
special stress on the creative factor, and can no longer impute over- 
whelming importance to labour; but nevertheless, the ‘‘ human 
“‘ costs’ of labour are very great, for in pure labour the imagina- 
tion is limited, mental and spiritual development is arrested, by the 
repeated mechanism of effort, and moreover, the physical health is 
liable to all kinds of subtle as well as gross evils. But Mr. Hobson 
is mistaken if he thinks this is universally true of labour. The 
farm labourer, for instance, though he earns a miserable wage, has 
such variety of work in such variety of scenes that the best 
authorities tell us that he is profoundly interested in his work. In 
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mis case, ‘‘the human costs’? are a minute proportion of ‘‘ the 

human costs’? of a mill hand or a tailor’s machinist. Mr. 
Hobson, however, is inclined to think that machinery has not 
increased the burden of physical fatigue. We venture to disagree. 
Machinery has taken the interest out of work, and, as Mr. Hobson 
says, ‘‘a man who is not interested in his work, and does not 
““ recognise in it either beauty or utility, is degraded by that work, 
*“ whether he knows it or not.’? Now, degradation is the greatest 
of all ‘‘human costs,’’ and must add to physical fatigue, but 
the reaction against such degradation, a reaction which is 
undoubtedly a note of our time, though it means spiritual 
cost, also measures spiritual advance. The dreadful thing 
is when an industrial population acquiesces in slavery, and 
is unconscious of degradation. The discomfort of the reaction 
against want of interest, and, what is even more significant, want of 
idealism in labour, can hardly be regarded as ‘‘ human cost.’ At 
this point, we venture to suggest, the parallelism between human 
society and an organism fails. To human society as a producing 
entity, discontent means economic loss; to an aggregate of human 
souls it means economic gain. 

When we turn to “‘ human costs in the supply of capital,’’ we 
must note this passage :— 

‘‘ A well-ordered socialistic state, were such possible, would 
certainly apply the industrial forces at its disposal, so as to secure 
an adequate supply of costless capital. . . . Applying the 
organic metaphor, one would say that it was a natural function 
of an organised society to secrete capital in due quantity for its 
future life. . . . But how far can it be held that an industrial 
society like ours is so organised as ‘ naturally’ to secrete the 
‘ right ’ quantity of capital, to provide it in a costless way, and to 
distribute it economically among its various uses? ”’ 

Mr. Hobson holds that there is already much “‘ costless ”’ saving 
through the ‘‘ automatic saving of the rich,’’ but much other 
“saving ’’ is ‘‘ costly,’’ for it ‘‘ eats into certain factors of humanly 
‘* serviceable expenditure,’’ and this is especially the case, we are 
told, with the savings of the industrial classes. Here again we seem 
to suffer from a flaw in the parallelism mentioned above. In the in- 
dividual the spiritual compensations of real savings far outweigh the 
temporary human loss, but we may doubt if this would necessarily 
follow in an aggregation of individuals, though it would follow in 
a true organism. But this criticism must not, of course, be pressed 
too far, for the analogy of an organism has enabled Mr. Hobson 
to work out conclusions that are of a most valuable kind. 

When we turn from production to consumption, Mr. Hobson 
has no difficulty in showing that the arts of consumption ‘‘ have 
‘* not developed in the same way as the arts of production.’”’ The 
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saddest of all facts is the want of education in co-operation amongst 
consumers. ‘The absence of co-operation is the weak side of the 
individualism that finds its most living expression in family life. 
The co-operation of families is a thing to come. But ignorance is 
another matter. This can and must be attacked in the schools, and 
especially in day continuation schools. The chapter on ‘‘ Class 
‘* Standards of Consumption ’’ deals with a fundamental subject. 
The industrial classes in England are often very wasteful; and, 
indeed, most of the things that set ‘‘ standards ”’ in all classes are 
often, though not always, wasteful. ‘‘ Current Prestige, Tradition, 
“Authority, Fashion, Respectability supplement, often displace 
“the play of individual taste, good or bad, in moulding a class and 
“family standard of consumption.”’ 

When Mr. Hobson comes to deal with what he calls “‘ the human 
*frule of distribution,’’ he declares that it must ‘‘ take as full an 
“account as it can both of the unity and the diversity of human 
*“nature.’’ But we rather doubt if there can be said to be in any 
true sense ‘‘an organic law of distribution.’? We cannot believe 
that the rewards of ability of the highest order will ever be sub- 
jected to an equalising law fundamentally modifying the conditions 
of supply anddemand. By equality of opportunity extreme poverty 
can be, on the whole, removed, but the demand for genius will 
always exceed the supply, and consequently the demands of genius 
will not be capable of limitation. The question of distribution is 
too wide for discussion here, but our belief is that while a minimum 
wage can be automatically determined by equality of opportunity, 
a maximum wage cannot be so determined. The human claims of 
labour can be met, and the equally human claims of ability must 
be met. The important essays on the distribution of leisure, on 
scientific management, the reconstruction of industry, on “‘ social 
‘“ harmony in economic life,’’ on ‘‘ individual motives to social 
‘“ service,’’ will be studied by the social reformer, as indeed will the 
papers on ‘‘ the social will as an economic force,’’ and ‘‘ social 
‘* service and social art.’? The book is one to provoke discussion 
and inspire hope and reform. 


*% * * 


SIR WILLIAM BARRETT ON CREATIVE 
THOUGHT.* 


This valuable and important monograph, by one of the most 
notable of living scientists, ‘‘ formed the substance of an address 
‘delivered to the Quest Society at Kensington Town Hall 

* Creative Thought and the Problem of Evil, by Professor Sir W. F. Barrett, 


F.R.S. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. John M. Watkins, London, W.C. 
(price 1s. net). 
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““some four years ago. It was published in the Quest Quarterly 
“* Review for July, 1910, and afterwards issued in a small volume,”’ 
and now has taken this enlarged and more permanent form. In 
a valuable preface Sir William Barrett considers the significance 
of Professor Bergson’s views contained in l’Evolution Créatrice. 
The French philosopher holds that Nature is not a plan in course 
of realisation, but at the same time he denies all mechanical 
theories of evolution, and rejects environment as the directing 
cause of evolution, and, in effect, admits that the primal life 
impulse from which all consciousness has sprung, has, to use the 
words of Sir William Barrett ‘‘ Consciousness, the power of 
““ choice, and an inner directing principle,’’ and this ‘‘ differs little 
“from the characteristics of what I have called in this essay the 
““ transcendent Creative Thought ever immanent and operative 
“‘within the organism.’’ The difference of position between 
Professor Bergson and Sir William Barrett is that the former, 
predicating the original existence at some point in space of a 
current of life, can simply conceive of this endlessly becoming 
something else; ‘“‘all reality is tendency, if we agree to mean by 
““ tendency an incipient change of direction; ’’ whereas the latter 
holds that there is an ultimate reality in the form of a Supreme 
Mind, in which the plan of things pre-exists, and that this alone 
can “‘ account for the fact that the ‘ tendency ’ of evolution is ever 
“towards higher and more complete forms of life.’? Moreover such 
a mind would account for the existence of the primordial ‘‘ current 
‘of life.’’ When we turn to the essay itself we find that Sir 
William Barrett adopts a position of great interest. ‘“‘ Endless 
“* evolutionary processes in the physical world, beginning, no one 
‘* knows how, and blindly going on, no one knows whither, cannot 
‘* explain the visible universe. For behind—and the source of all 
‘‘tangible matter—lies the unseen, intangible, incomprehensible 
‘* Ether; and behind—and the source of all physical SOE 
‘* lies an unseen, all pervasive and incomprehensible force.” 

But though Evolution cannot explain the visible universe, yet it 
is a creative instrument. The Universe was not set going per sal- 
tum. It grew, andisstill growing. ‘‘ In organic Nature, from the 
‘* simplest living cell to the most complex living organism, we find 
‘* these three processes ever at work—a formative power, a repara- 
‘« tive power, and a reproductive power. Moreover the evolutionary 

UN ater cnpaia whilst preserving and perpetuating life, are ever press- 

‘ing onward to higher types and higher faculties of life.’’ But 
both. Sir William Barrett and the fate Dr. Russel Wallace (who 
read the proofs of this book) agree that ‘‘ beneath and beyond all 
‘evolutionary processes lies an unseen Directive Power, or 
‘“‘ hierarchy of intelligent powers, in the unseen.’’ What is this 
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‘* Directive Power? It does not seem to carry us much further to 
call it with Weismann ‘“‘ a chemico-physical phenomenon,”’’ operat- 
ing in some inscrutable fashion in the germ plasm, or to regard it as 
an innate quality of the living substance. Sir William Barrett boldly 
calls it ‘‘ Thought,’’ He points out that within everyone’s know- 
ledge and experience thought is a creative and directive thing. 
That is a common place of daily life. Moreover there is 
‘““abundant experimental evidence that one mind can act upon 
‘‘another mind independently of the recognised channels of 
‘““sense.”? Thought transference is, to-day, a recognised scientific 
fact. Moreover, thought obviously can produce a change in organic 
structure. ‘‘ As a matter of fact it does so every time we will to 
““move our muscles; the physiological processes thus involved 
‘““ have been explored, but the mystery of the interaction of mind on 
‘““ matter, the interplay of soul and body, remains as insoluble as 
evierit 

What, ..then, is. “‘thought?”’ Sir William Barrett 
suggests that Consciousness implies the existence of thought 
(though not necessarily ratiocinative thought), and his view is 
strengthened by recent experiments with animals, not referred to in 
this book, which certainly seem to show thought transference 
between man and the less-advanced creation. What we call 
‘* instinct’? in animals and savage men—such, for instance, as 
the amazing sense of direction—is a ‘‘ swpernormal perceptive 
*“ power which awakens in the creature a form of thought, impelling 
“to action; but probably not through any reasoned or conscious 
““process.’’ With every living creature there exists “‘ reflex action ”’ 
by which directive force is given to the muscles, without the inter- 
vention of self-consciousness, and Sir William Barrett suggests 
that there also exists ‘‘ above and beyond ordinary and known reflex 
““action, a transcendental perceptive power, which stimulates 
‘“unconscious and yet purposive action,’’ a power exhibited by 
a ‘‘ dowser ’’ in finding water or minerals. Hence it is concluded 
that Thought “‘ includes not only the ideas, feeling and will, that 
‘“prompt conscious and voluntary acts, but also the subliminal 
““ stimulus that creates involuntary, unconscious, and yet purposive 
‘‘acts.”’? Thought, we are told, ‘‘ Ever seeks to externalise itself, 
‘“‘and it is this manifestation we perceive. May we not therefore 
‘“say that thought is an inscrutable directive power, seeking to 
“express and thus to realise itself? ”’ 

Thought manifests itself in Language and Art. "In like 
““manner, matter is a mode in which Spirit expresses itself, and 
‘“matter is as dependent on Spirit for its existence as language 
‘“is dependent on thought. . . . The apparent contradiction 
‘“‘and antinomy of matter and Spirit disappear when we 
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“recognise that in language and thought we have the same 
““apparent antithesis.” The idea that the laws of Nature 
are ‘‘the channels cut in our present material world by 
“the Creative Thought of God ”’ is a splendid conception, leading 
at once to the deep reflection—the very notion that Browning 
elaborates at the end of Easter Day—‘‘ What new forms of life 
“and intelligence may we not expect to find, when we can 
‘““apprehend the operation of the Divine impulse on the more 
“‘ plastic material of an unseen universe?’’ All this, and the 
experimental fact that thought can in fact alter cell structure, leads 
us to the conclusion that evolutionary processes in Nature are the - 
expression of the creative power of “‘ thought immanent, operative 
“and transcendent, within the organism.’’ Nothing else can 
explain the elaboration under the operation of evolution of organs 
so complex and yet so perfect for new purposes that the law of 
chances absolutely forbids the explanation of the perfection by a 
combination of fortuitous variations. 

Is there, then, ‘‘ no Divine Mind outside of Nature’’; are we 
only witnessing Absolute Thought ‘“‘ feeling its way, as it were, 
““to self-realisation?’’ The answer is that the material world is 
only intelligible at all to us, ‘‘ because there is an Intelligence 
** behind the universe that has been, and is related to our intelli- 
““gence. . . . The Ultimate Reality must be Mind, and therefore 
‘God is Transcendent Mind. This is the conclusion reached by 
‘* great thinkers in all ages.’? But how, then, do we explain Evil? 
Sir William Barrett shows us that “‘if there were no wrong to 
“* strive with there would be no active right.’’ Evil, he regards “‘as 
‘“a privation or defect in being, an imperfect, incomplete state of 
‘* existence,’’ an inevitable event in progress. Sin consists in the 
love of this defect or imperfection. Man is free to choose, and he 
can commit this sin if he likes. For our own part we should prefer 
to say that sin consists in a deliberate refusal to adapt oneself to 
that environment in which alone progress is possible. But 
this is probably not fundamentally different from Sir William 
Barrett’s position. ‘‘ In every aspect of our present life strength 
‘“‘ and progress come through continued effort.’”’ Nor need we think 
that progress will stop here. There ts repentence in the grave, 
there are hills to climb beyond the valley of the shadow of death. 
‘Only thus, in ceaseless overcoming, does the Inscrutable and 
‘Infinite Thought, the transcendent One behind the manifold, 
‘‘ unfold and enshrine itself in higher and more abundant life, of 
‘‘ which we see the beginning here on earth but await its fuller 
‘« revelation through the unending ages in the unseen life beyond.” 
And all the while, here and hereafter, we may be conscious of the 
presence of God in the heart. 
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THE WHOLE ART OF FARMING.* 


The hundreds of thousands of town dwellers who are pouring 
into the country at this time of the year must look with delight, not 
unmingled with envy, on the lovely homesteads and spacious farms 
that are the distinguishing marks of rural England. But even 
the most ignorant of town dwellers soon learns to see that farms 
differ widely from one another, not only in form of produce but 
in class of farming. On some farms it is clear enough that the 
farmer has put neither mind nor money into his land, on others the 
personality of the farmer is shining, so to speak, on every barton 
and on every hedge. A farm, like any other work of art, reflects 
the personality of its maker, and it is for this reason that we 
welcome a book from one who has proved himself a tireless 
master of the whole art of farming. Mr. William Dannatt is 
known in the farming world, not only as a notable Essex farmer 
who has taken, since the fatal year 1879, many a derelict water- 
logged farm, and by sheer shrewd hard work has drained it and 
made it pay, but is also the author of that essential thing, a 
simple ‘‘ Farmer’s Account Book.’’ It is interesting indeed, to 
read Mr. Dannatt’s theory of the art of farming as derived from 
years of experiences recorded day by day in his Notebook. 
Endless hard work and hard thinking, coupled with faith, hope, 
and charity, seem to be the keys to success, and it is to be noted 
that Mr. Dannatt believes with his whole heart in the future of 
England as a farmer’s land. 

The first duty of a farmer is to rise early. “Tf he cannot 
“or will not, then I maintain he has no right to be a farmer. 
a How can a labourer respect his master if he does not 
““getup? . . . Whena farmer gets up early he is the complete 
““ master of the day, otherwise it is a miserable makeshift.”? Assum- 
ing, then, that the farmer is ‘‘ the complete master of the day,”’ 
and therefore of the year, how is he to use his power? Consider 
his material. ‘‘ First comes consideration for the men you employ. 
“*Tf a man does his duty towards you, and I think nearly every 
**man does, he is worthy of consideration in every way. For 
‘* instance, work ought to be found for him winter and summer, 
‘* in wet weather as well as dry.’”’ Every farmer gets the men that 
he deserves, and for the considerate farmer who thinks of his 
men at all ages, and their families, the men will push in times 
of urgency. Moreover, if bad weather is turned into a period of 
preparation of tools and material and the remedy for every 
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emergency, no time is wasted when open-air work is possible. 
‘the next consideration is the horses: they need every care and 
entire protection from ill-treatment. The livestock demand 
umjlagging care and attention and all the spring and winter 
sunshine possible. The land itself cries as loudly for consideration 
with the rest, and the true farmer loves his land. ‘‘It has been, 
‘“I may truly say, the work of my lifetime up to the present 
‘“moment, first to drain and then to cultivate and get into good 
‘condition these neglected lands, and the work has been such a 
‘delight to me that I would not exchange it for the work of any 
“living man.”’ 

Let us assume, then, that a masterly farmer has at last men, 
horses, stock, implements, and land all in a state of 
sweet content, and can make his early morning ride round the farm 
and find all well. The farmer has to contend against many things, 
but the one absolutely incalculable element is weather. Mr. 
Dannatt meets the weather with the unvarying rule: ‘‘ Take the 
““ first chance.’’ Consider the agricultural year from the days that 
follow the end of harvest. ‘* Autumn cultivation is the foundation 
‘“ of good farming.’’ The wheat must be well up before December, 
since that month and January see very little growth. Indeed, 
january and February are slack months all round as a rule for 
work; and hedges are then cut, ditches and water courses cleared, 
dung carted, field edges and corners forked and cleared, while, if 
need be, threshing and chaff-cutting can go on. Sometimes peas 
can be sown in February, and in special seasons dry land can be 
worked from mid-January. Thus, in 1908, ‘‘ the corn drill was used 
‘“continuously from February 4th to the 15th.’? The work was 
suspended by rain till March 18th, and then resumed for a week, 
and again on April 2nd. From April 6th to April 22nd, horse- 
hoeing wheat and peas proceeded without a stop. The only good 
working rule is to take the first chance. In the case again of 
potatoes, ‘‘as with all root crops, it is essential to steam-plough 
‘‘deep early in the autumn, the sooner after harvest the better. 
‘* After wheat sowing, baulk across (30 in. baulks). This ensures 
‘‘a fine deep tilth, which is required for this crop. Subsoil the 
‘* furrows early in spring, and leave till the time of planting. The 
‘* soil, thus broken up, gets well mellowed and lays the land dry.” 
Again, in the case of barley, when a fine tilth is very paying, early 
autumn ploughing is a necessity. When barley follows wheat, 
Mr. Dannatt gives a double ploughing. If the weather is wet, the 
second ploughing is delayed till after frost at the turn of the year, 
and sowing follows as soon as possible: ‘‘ The earliest sown 
‘‘ generally gives the biggest berried barley.’’ Oats like wet, and 
do not need so fine a tilth as barley, but should be sown as early 
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as February, if possible. A fine dry May is to be prayed for; wet 
means acres of weeds, and weeditig means no time to clean the root 
crops. Hay harvest, pea-picking, and the great corn harvests 
involve end'ess work till the days of stubble and the plough are 
round again all too fast. 

It is a laborious life, demanding ceaseless attention, con- 
tinuous thought, endless preparation and foresight, and the 
daily keeping of detailed accounts. But it is supremely 
interesting both to master and men. Mr. Dannatt, like Mr. Rhodes, 
believes without hesitation in great farms. It is surprising, with 
such devotion to the principles of self-help, that he should have 
some hankering after Protection. But even Jove nods, and we 
believe we could convert Mr. Dannatt by a December farm-house 
fireside, with the aid of a pipe. The book itself is delightful; full 
of the poetry of nature and of belief in the goodness of men and 
things; full, too, of faith. In a way this book may stand beside 
White’s History of Selborne. 


MEIIE. BUTCHER) OP CULLODEN S* 


A very interesting account of the reigns of George I. and 
George II. has been given by Mr. Charteris in his efforts to reverse 
the judgment of posterity on the “‘ butcher of Culloden.’’ The 
glamour which still surrounds the romantic personality of Prince 
Charlie, contrasted with the prosaic character of the King, renders 
it difficult to realise the position of his opponents and accounts for 
much ill-judged blame. The birth of William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, the second son of the Prince of Wales, was heralded as a 
relief to the strained relations between George I. and his son. A 
devoted champion of his mother, the unfortunate Sophia, im- 
prisoned in Zell, the Prince scarcely concealed his dislike for his 
father, who cordially returned it, both to him and his wife, that 
““diablesse de femme,’’ Caroline of Anspach. A scene at the 
christening of Prince William ended in the parents’ banishment 
from court and separation from their children. In 1720 Walpole, 
with much difficulty, obtained a reconciliation between the father 
and son, and thus gained the confidence of the future Queen. The 
South Sea Bubble had been followed by the inevitable panic and 
popular rage against the ministers who were deeply. involved. 
This, aided by his own adroitness, brought Walpole to the front, 
and increased the popularity of the dynasty. The Duke of 
Cumberland was a clever, precocious boy, with a power of repartee 
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which, though somewhat alarming, made him the darling of his 
father’s court. Leicester House, ‘‘ the Prince’s Ponting place,”’ 
was the centre of gaiety and amusement; the Princess becoming 
the leader of the literary and political world, for which her training 
with the Queen of Prussia had well fitted her. The terrible hatred 
between George I. and the Prince of Wales was repeated in the 
reign of the latter, and his son Frederick, when summoned to 
London, was treated with open hostility by both parents. 
Caroline’s detestation of her eldest son was in strong contrast to the 
care and wisdom shown in her guidance of Prince William. The 
devotion to duty, the inflexible patriotism which his enemies do not 
deny him, must be traced to his mother’s influence and training. 
It is much to the credit of Cumberland that he remained on good 
terms with his brother, and retained his parents’ affection in spite 
of their almost insane hatred of the Prince. The fine directions 
given on her deathbed by Caroline to her favourite son show a 
nobility of character with which she is not always credited. For 
Cumberland, the King forgot his parsimony, and at seventeen he 
received an allowance of £17,000 per annum. The Spanish War 
brought him into public life, and his appointment to the command 
of the Coldstream Guards made him popular with all ranks, It is 
difficult to exaggerate the brutal system of punishment, the 
indifference and neglect of the Army which James Wolfe, then a 
young A.D.C., defined as the worst in Europe. Scotchmen replaced 
Englishmen as engineers, as they only were trained in mathematics ! 
At the battle of Dettingen Cumberland was wounded, and un- 
selfishly ordered a French officer’s wounds to be dressed before his 
own. On his promotion to General’s rank, he devoted himself to 
Army reforms, and his command in Flanders was characterised by 
good discipline. At Fontenoy he was twenty-five hours in the 
saddle, losing the battle through a subordinate’s carelessness. 
According to Napoleon this victory enabled the French monarchy 
to live forty years longer. The various attempts of the Pretender, 
the landing in Scotland, the battle of Prestonpans, the routing of 
the King’s troops, and the triumphant entry of Prince Charlie into 
Edinburgh, are vividly described. The drastic punishments in 
vogue naturally demoralised an army drawn from the lowest strata, 
but it must be remembered that this was the spirit of the day, and 
Cumberland’s severity was not greater than that of Marlborough, 
Newcastle, or even Wellington; his return to England to quell the 
Jacobite rising was welcomed by the Ministry, who approved of the 
policy of extermination: other times other methods. Without the 
genius of a great commander, Cumberland’s devotion to his 
profession and absolute fidelity to duty were remarkable. ‘ His 
‘“soldiers adored him, and with reason,’’ wrote Walpole. Thanks 
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to his concern for the welfare of his men, and his care of the sick and 
wounded, the Army which, when he assumed command was said 
to be the most disorderly in Europe, was transformed into an exact 
and perfect fighting machine. The book is an excellent and well 
thought-out account of the stirring times before and after the ’45. 


oo 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


It is difficult to arrive at a fair estimate of Mr. Patrick Macgill’s 
volume entitled ‘‘ Children of the Dead End: The Autobiography of 
‘“a Navvy’’ (Herbert Jenkins). To say that much of the writing 
is coarse and repellant is, from the author’s point of view, praise, 
for his intention is clearly to be realistic and vivid, and to paint 
life as he has seen it. Yet in fact the passages in the book, from at 
any rate the literary point of view, that are most real and convincing, 
are neither coarse nor repellant. The opening chapters, describing the 
peasant life and customs in the Donegal valley where the author was 
born, are direct and beautiful. The death scene of the little brother 
Dan is pathetic and actual. Ail the earlier part, the slave market where 
the little Irish boys are hired, the life of the hireling and so forth, are 
really admirable, while throughout the book the descriptive passages 
showing us landscape and skyscape are quite delightful and true, and 
stand out in strange contrast to what reads like the pure melodrama 
of other chapters describing the fighting, drinking, and gambling side 
of the wandering navvy’s life. It may be an unfair criticism, but some 
of the accounts of the powerful young navvy’s career, a youngster vain 
of his strength, of his independence, of his roystering life, vain of 
his contempt for insincerity in others, read very much as if they were 
‘ written up,’’ and are far less convincing than many a careless touch 
that brings out the deeps of goodness in some of the most degraded 
folk. Certainly Mr. Macgill’s book leaves one with the impression 
that there is a vast deal of splendid material running to waste among 
the folk of the Dead End, and that such material should be saved. 
We do not know whether the story of the finding of poor dying Norah 
Ryan, the navvy’s former schoolmate in far Glenmornan, is true, but 
the fate of the gentle creature in Glasgow shadows out for us the 
fate of other wanderers, and the love of Gourock Ellen for her sister 
in sorrow is no vain thing fondly invented. The value of this book 
is that it shows in vivid fashion the terrible wastage of society in 
an age that boasts of its economic triumphs. We declare to-day that 
there are in the industrial world no waste products; that everything 
is made useful. We must carry this economic principle into the lives 
of men and women, and so frame our racial economy and our educa- 
tional system that there is room for every child born into the world 
to unfold the uses of his or her personality. Mr. Macgill has shown 
us how far we are from this. General Booth, Dr. Barnardo, and 
others have shown us that the evil can be overcome. 


* * * 
The volume by the Rev. W. A. Wigram, D.D., and Mr. Edgar T. A. 


Wigram, admirably illustrated by the latter, entitled ‘‘ The Cradle of 
‘“ Mankind : Life in Eastern Kurdistan ’’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 
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12s. 6d. net) gives us an account from first-hand experiences of a country 
as famous in the history of mankind as it is inaccessible to western 
man. Dr. Wigram was a member of ‘‘ the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
‘““ Assyrian Mission,’’ which works under the protection of the 
Nestorian Church; he has lived in the country ten years, and knows its 
wild peoples intimately. Before long the Baghdad Railway will creep 
East of Aleppo, and then the ancient world will disappear. The fact 
gives an importance not easy to overrate to the present volume. The 
manners of the days of Noe still for a while exist. Aleppo itself became 
Mahommedan in the first eastward movement of the new faith. In the 
year 1400 Timour destroyed the last civilisation of Mesopotamia. Aleppo 
alone revived under the Arabs. The authors of the book from Aleppo 
passed the desert to Mosul in a four-wheeled cart. On the third day 
from Aleppo they crossed the Euphrates by ferry some fifteen miles from 
the ruins of Carchemish, ‘‘ among which the gangs of workmen 
‘“ employed by the British Museum are now engaged in recovering the 
“‘long-hidden secrets of the ancient Hittite kings.’’ The Hittite 
influence is still to be seen in the circular conical-shaped houses 
of the plain. At Suruj the traveller touches the great plain of 
Mesopotamia, but bends to the left into the hills where Crassus’ 
broken legions surrendered to the Parthians. There runs the great 
_ highway from Birijik to Urfa—the Edessa of King Abgar, who wrote 
_ to our Lord, according to a legend not lightly to be dismissed. Urfa 
is supposed by the Moslems to be Ur of the Chaldees, and Abraham 
is the name to conjure with. So the travellers pass on in sight of 
the northern ranges of Mesopotamia, the volcanoes Karaja Dagh, 
Ararat, Sipan, Nimrud, an area once the scene of fearful eruptions. 
The Garden of Eden is reputed to lie beneath these fields of lava. The 
City of Diarbekr, on the Tigris, is almost impregnable and the 
scene of famous sieges as the southern fortress of the Roman Empire. 
It has a terrible history, that runs into our time, for here in 1895 
2,500 Armenians were slaughtered. The next town is Mardin, on the 
mountain wall of the North. Here the Patriarch of the Jacobite 
Christians lives, representing the ancient Church of Antioch. So we 
come on to Dara and Nisibin, to Mosul (looking across the Tigris 
to the site of the mighty Nineveh, that passed away two thousand four 
hundred years ago) and its devil-worshippers of to-day, and thence on 
horseback across the ruins of Nineveh, following the footsteps of 
Xenophon and Alexander, into the mountains to the township of Akra, 
to Barzan and the Ashiret country, to Neri and Jilu, ‘‘ the most savage 
‘bit of primeval chaos in all the ‘ashiret’ districts of Kurdistan.’’ 
The descriptions and pictures of this wild mountain region are of extra- 
ordinary interest, and we do most heartily recommend to the student 
of history and geography this record of travel, which carries the 
breathless reader on to Urmi, to Van, the Qudshanis mountains (the 
land of Prester John) a scene of unique splendour, and south through the 
great Cafions to Mosul, and thence ie Baghdad. 


It is good that so earnest a social thinker as Mr. George Herbert 
Perris should give us ‘‘ The Industrial History of Modern England ”’ 
(Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., price 6s. net), focus “‘ the social trans- 
“formation through which the mother-country of industrialism has 
‘“ passed since the invention of the steam engine,’’ and exhibit ‘‘ the 
‘‘ main current of thought which the play of economic forces has pro- 
‘“ voked.’? Of course, the material for such a study is endless, but Mr. 
Perris, having conquered the statistics, has forced his way back from the 
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mass to the particular, and’ shows us ‘‘an infinite variety of labouring 
‘¢ Britons.’’ Mr. Perris feels that at last a cycle has been completed, and 
‘the historian’s opportunity ’’ has come, and he exhibits the three 
stages of the cycle: the dissolution of the old order from 1760 to 1815, 
the stagnant period from the end of the Great War in 1850, and the 
modern reconstruction of industrial life. For our own part, we should 
hardly call the middle period a stagnant period, for during it we find 
enormous educational developments, both in the elementary schools and 
the universities, and, as Mr. Perris points out in his fifth chapter, the 
country was brought again, despite many reforms and the New Parlia- 
ment, to the verge of revolution. It was a period when democracy 
was growing, very rapidly, conscious of its strength. Strangely enough, 
many of the evils on which Mr. Perris lays stress in that period in rela- 
tion to the employment of quite young children still exist. The new 
industrial era has not solved, has not attempted to solve, the question 
of disastrous child labour. There are to-day in England some two 
million children who are relieved from or have passed the age of school 
attendance, and are engaged in work that is almost certain to ruin all 
future development. Mr. Perris hardly brings the education side of 
industrial history into due proportion. But we may hope with him that 
the university ‘‘ will be madeaccessible to every youth of decent abilities.”’ 
But this book should contain an account of the work done in this direc- 
tion by all the universities at this time. The material is available in a 
recent blue-book issued by the Board of Education. But Mr. Perris looks 
with noble hope to the future. He has no sympathy with Mr. Nordau. 
He sees culture spreading on all sides, and in all sections of society. 
‘“ Men and classes have been severed too long.’’ Reunion is at hand, 
and England is ‘‘ overflowing with young vigour.’’ But she must not 
lose the sturdy will-power and religious faith of earlier days. That is 
the danger. 
* * * 


Mr. John Calvin Brown in ‘‘ The Cure for Poverty ’’ (Messrs. Stanley 
Paul & Co., price 5s. net) cheers one with his style. He writes ‘‘ English 
‘““ taxes begin before you are born, and hit you a last heavy, hearty, fare- 
““ well blow after you are dead, while in between you have been constantly 
‘“ bombarded and peppered with first a blue notice, then a brown, a pink, 
‘“ and most of the other colours, until you turn in bewilderment to the host 
of incompetent, wordy, over-charging lawyers, and pay them to try to 
““ keep you from paying more than once. A marriage licence costs your 
‘‘ parents from £2 to 425 in fees and stamps. Your birth certificate costs 
‘““ you 7s. 6d., and then you are in for a life-time of it.’’ His impressions 
of English barristers is scarcely less pleasing. As an American with a 
high sense of business probity and total ignorance of the complexities of 
Anglo-Saxon conventions, he cannot understand why a leader should 
accept as a honorarium a large fee, and then leave the case to his junior. 
The attack on the system is cheery, good-tempered, and effective. He is 
not attacking our legal system but our system of pleading and charges. 
‘“ The speed and quickness, as well as the equity and justice of an English 
‘* Court may well be copied by the Courts of the whole world.’’ Another 
impression that has stirred Mr. Calvin Brown’s soul is the poverty visible 
in England and with that reforming sense which every right-minded 
American brings into the parental home he is prepared to solve our 
economic troubles for us by the introduction of a modern protective tariff 
which, he tells us (with that shy smile that appears also elsewhere in this 
book), ‘‘ would be as beneficial here as it has always been elsewhere.”’ 
But Mr. Page Croft, who commends the book, perhaps hardly appre- 
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ciates its subtle humour. Mr. Calvin Brown opens his book by condemn- 
ing the iniquity of our system of taxation and of our lawyers, and goes 
on to advocate a system that would flood the country with taxation and 
with an army of corrupt lawyers, politicians, and officials. Mr. Calvin 
Brown is the legitimate successor of Mr. Mark Twain. 


ge 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘* The New Testament in the Twentieth Century : A Survey of Recent 
‘* Christological and Historical Criticism of the New Testament ”’ 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. net), by the Rev. Maurice Jones, B.D., 
deals first with ‘‘ the trend of modern Christology,’’ and secondly with 
““ the latest New Testament criticism on its literary and historical sides.”’ 
Mr. Jones has no mercy for the ‘‘ Christ-myth’’ theory or ‘‘ the vagaries 
*“of Drews and J. M. Robertson,’’ and in his preface lays stress on the 
fact that Professor Harnack, Professor Emery Barnes, and Professor 
Burkitt all agree as to the genuineness of the passage of Josephus relat- 
ing to Jesus. It is to-day practically beating the air to deal with the 
myth theory that the best thinkers in England and Germany have dis- 
missed with the contempt that it deserves. The fact that Christianity 
owes much to earlier faiths both in theology and ritual, is absolutely 
beside the mark. Students will turn with particular interest to Mr. 
Jones’s discussion of the synoptic problem; he notes the large un- 
animity on the points that the problem is a documentary one, that the 
documents on which the synoptic tradition is based are Greek and not 
Aramaic, that the Second Gospel is the earliest, and was in effect used by 
the authors of the First and Third Gospels, who also combined with it a 
second document, containing the sayings and discourses of Our Lord. 
Mr. Jones holds with Ramsay and many other scholars, that the Acts of 
the Apostles was written by the author of the Third Gospel. He draws 
attention to Miss F. M. Stawell’s instructive and picturesque (and we 
must add convincing) suggestion that St. Luke was a Roman. The dis- 
cussion on the various epistles will prove of value. We are “‘ still in 
‘‘the realm of conjecture’’ as to the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is with some surprise that we find Mr. Jones declare: ‘‘ to 
‘*me the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is still an unsolved problem.’’ 
We should have thought that he would have accepted St. John without 
hesitation. 

* * % 

In his introduction to ‘‘ Minimum Rates in the Chain-making Indus- 
“try: Studies in ‘the Minimum Wages No. 1’”’ (G. Bell & Sons, 
1s. 6d. net), Mr. R. H. Tawney points out that from 1824, when the old 
system of wage regulation vanished, to 1909, when the Trade Boards 
Act was passed, the determination of wages was practically left ‘* to bar- 
‘‘ gaining between workers and employers.’’ Mr. Tawney forgets to 
note the influence of trade customs upon wages, a determining factor of 
_ great importance, but, nevertheless, we are faced by a new departure. 
There are now eight regulated industries, and to these we must add the 
effect of the Miners (Minimum Wage) Act, 1912. Both in Europe and 
_ America the revival is spreading. Mr. Tawney in this valuable work 
does not deal with either economic theory or administration, He appeals 
to experience. He asks: is it possible to draft lists of piece prices ; if 
so is it possible to enforce these rates ; how does this artificial inflation 
of wages affect other workers, prices to the consumer, efficiency of 
production, capacity for competition? Moreover, he asks, what prin- 
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ciple should be employed to determine the minimum wage? Should it 
depend on the capacity of the trade, or on the capacity of the worker, or 
on the sum locally sufficient for decent ‘life? Mr. Tawney deals with 
the chain trade, which is certainly not a representative industry but is 
nevertheless a convenient one for a single investigator to consider. 
After a most careful investigation, Mr. Tawney concludes that the 
experience of the Chain Trade Board proves that a minimum wage is 
possible in a highly technical industry, and that these minimum rates 
check fluctuations in piece rates and earnings, and are likely ‘‘ to smooth 
‘out fluctuations in production.’’ The new method has strengthened 
trade unionism, it has not caused unemployment or altered the classes 
of workers. The higher wages have been paid partly out of an increased 
selling price for a better class of chain, and partly through a reduction 
in middlemen’s profit, and by the use of machinery. 
te * * 

Dr. A. S. Way gives us in the second part of his ‘‘ Sophocles in 
‘* English Verse ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 3s. 6d. net), ‘‘ Aias,”’ 
‘* Electra,’’ the ‘‘ Trachmian Maidens,’’ and ‘‘ Philoctetes.”? The 
fearful deeds of Aias, maddened by the loss of the armour of Achilles 
that had been awarded to Odysseus is a theme that recalls and perhaps 
originated the mad deeds of Orlando as depicted by Oriosto. Dr. Way 
gives us fine lines in the mouth of Athena, who 

“Turned him against the flocks, great droves of spoil 
Unshared as yet, and left in neat-herd’s ward. 
He fell on them, he mowed a slaughter-swath 
Of cloven chines through hornéd hosts: he deemed 
Now, that his hand slew captive Atried’s twain, 
Now that he swooped on this chief, now on that. 


J, as the man in throes of madness raved, 
On-spurred him.” 
It is a fine story, with a fine moral :— 
‘Most noble Odysseus, praise and nought but praise, 
Have I for thee, who hast so belied my fears, 
Thou, who of all Greeks was his chiefest foe 
Alone hast championed him.” 
Many readers of Dr. Way’s well-known work will turn with interest to 
his ‘‘ Electra.’? What is the relationship in the history of drama of 
Electra to Hamlet? Was Shakespeare in any way influenced by echoes 
of Sophocles? The volume is very attractive and may well be read in 
the holiday season; Greek tragedy needs ample leisure for consideration, 
* * * 


In ‘‘ Human Voices from the Russian Campaign of 1812 ’’ (Messrs. 
Andrew Melrose, Ltd., 3s. 6d. net) M. Arthur Chuquet gives us extra- 
ordinarily vivid pictures (admirably translated from the Etudes 
d’ Histoire, by Miss M. Harriet M. Capes) of that dreadful retreat, and 
of the figures that adorned it. We are given a series of scenes in the 
retreat from Moscow, each made living by some vivid personality. The 
pictures of the Paymaster Duverger, lightened by humorous touches, 
and of the Paymaster Peyrusse, who saved the Emperor’s treasures 
and papers, as well as his accounts, give us a neat picture of the 
devoted civil branch of the great army. The description of Ney, the 
hero of the retreat, is vivid and admirable. The quarrels between 
the Generals are well described, and we have an elaborate estimate of 
Davout. The whole book gives a new picture, written from the 
purely human side of this amazing story. The advance into Russia 


1 Napoleon’s supreme mistake, but it certainly revealed a phalanx of 
eroes, : 


THE WAR AND CONSCIENCE. 


HE words, ‘‘ We see not our tokens: there is not one prophet 
““more; no, not one is there among us that understandeth 
‘““any more,’’ expressed long ago the pain which is added to 
calamity by bewilderment as to its drift and issues. Prophets are 
given, not made. But while we wait for the voice of the interpreter, 
we may try, as I am bidden to do, to think ourselves into more 
readiness to hear it. 

The first thing, as the nation rightly feels, is to abstain from 
recriminations. We can all claim to have been right; none of us 
will be in tune for boasting. The advocates of a ‘‘ strong policy ”’ 
of naval and military readiness have received the most emphatic 
justification that they could have predicted. But they can hardly 
say that the motto of Sz vis pacem, para bellum has been illustrated 
by success; and they may join with us all to-day in awe-stricken 
acknowledgment of what comes of an international system built 
on force. The men who have sought peace by cultivating inter- 
national friendships between Churches, Universities, Munici- 
palities, and so forth, will assuredly not regret to-day a single one 
of their efforts; they will see writ large the scandal of the inter- 
national conditions which they were trying to improve and sweeten ; 
but they will admit that we should have done ill, as things are, to 
have lessened our fleet or loosened our command of the over-sea 
routes for food and reinforcements. 

But all this does not carry us far: and it belongs to the days upon 
which the curtain has dropped. 

What of the new and solemn present ? 

(1) Under the tremendous sense of the sudden and the un- 
expected, there is (if I do not mistake) a less clear but deeper 
feeling that it all seems half-natural, as if we had been expecting 
it, as if something of the sort had to be, as if we could not have 
gone on as we were and yet could not have found our way out, as 
if we were ready for a move onward which had to be made for 
us and not by us. The children were come to the birth, and 
there was not strength to bring forth. That strange old metaphor 
may have had some fitness for our case. We saw no way to settle 
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our controversies. The problems of freedom and justice in Ireland, 
of women’s claims, of the demand of labour for an _ in- 
creased share in the results of industry and for a more organised 
influence in the life of the community—it was the same with them 
all; there was a sense of deadlock. Nor, as all are agreed, was 
there anything like a due concentration of energy and interest on 
our most urgent problems in urban and country life, the health 
of our people, their housing and the brightening and ennobling of 
their lives. Much was done and being done; but yet there was 
a sense of impotence. It was the same, perhaps, on the larger 
scale of international affairs. The Concert of Europe just 
kept things going, and tided over critical moments, but we 
seemed to live in a prolonged “‘interim’’; and there was no 
sense of steady movement towards something better. It was 
pitiful, too, to see how powerless, as in the Congo case, the 
European Governments were for any vigorous action in favour 
of liberty and true civilisation. Something of the same 
sort was felt in the religious sphere. Unrivalled missionary 
opportunities were offered to us in the Far East; they were 
recognised and estimated, but we showed little power to take 
them up. 

Besides, for those who have been trained to lay primary stress 
on moral causes and conditions, there was ground for deep uneasi- 
ness. The word materialism (understood by our fathers as the 
name of a philosophical theory) was constantly confronting our- 
selves as an obvious label for many tendencies in our civilisation. 
Economically, socially and politically, gold and iron, wealth and 
force, have had far more than their due. The luxury of those who 
““ could afford it’’ and the passionate pleasure-seeking throughout 
our people were constantly confessed and continually increased. 
Vast sums were indeed spent in charity, but it was hard to see 
signs, except among the poor, of their being raised by frugality 
or sacrifice. 

In amongst alJl this, stilling some of our problems, postponing 
others, installing sacrifice in general honour, and compelling us to 
simplicity, has come this great and challenging crisis. 

(2) We know that we cannot pretend to measure the scale, range, 
or duration of this great happening. Ce n’est pas une révolte, c’est 
une révolution was the phrase which hit the truth last time. This 
time, may be, there is upon Europe not a change, but a 
catastrophe. That is what we have to face as the quite probable 
meaning and outcome of that which has begun. We cannot tell 
how much of the house of established order in which we have 
dwelt may crumble about us. In any case, we shall be witnesses 
of a portent of destruction. We can hardly guess how it may 
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affect the reason, conscience, feelings, or imagination of mankind. 
And this for us who have been so accustomed to stability, and all 
whose thoughts of change have been in terms of evolution and 
process and slow modification! 

it seems to me quite a first duty for us to steady ourselves with the 
remembrance that catastrophe has been historically one of the means 
in the hand of Providence for growth. Then look up and lift 
up your heads. In all catastrophe it is the destruction and 
ruin which (as the word implies) is first seen and felt; and we truly 
may have more of it to face than even now we at all expect. But 
out of destruction comes creation; out of the old the new. 
God’s face is towards the future. And, unless the higher faith 
is altogether delusive, that way lies promise and hope. 

(3) Is it possible to shape the thoughts of hope? Surely Europe 
can never return to that condition in which it has lived for these 
last decades: a condition infinitely comic if it were not so 
desperately serious and wrong. The condition of universal 
armament must give place to some better way of living together ; 
and its crushing load upon life and welfare must be removed or 
lightened. We must come to look back upon the recent past, in spite 
of all its peace and beauty, as a nightmare time, with an appalling 
climax. I cherish the hope that out of all the tragedy of mutual 
destruction there will come by reaction and awakening a new 
feeling of common humanity amongst the nations one with 
another ; and that our hatred will turn, not against one another, but 
against the monster which the deadly sins of selfishness and 
pride and jealousy have called into being and set upon our 
shoulders. 

We shall not, I trust, come out of this war less patriotic than we 
went in, but with a far nobler, stronger, and more generous 
patriotism. Patriotism of that kind in a nation interprets and 
respects like patriotism in other lands. Can we dimly descry 
possibilities that catastrophe may teach and effect what no amount 
of humanitarian rhetoric, however genuine and earnest, could ever 
have brought about, and may draw the nations as patriotic units 
into a larger patriotism of the European, or yet wider, whole? 

(4) But if Europe, or Britain (and it is with the latter that our 
prime responsibility is concerned) is to win through to any really 
better state, it must be by a genuine revival of the higher moral 
faiths. Weare so afraid of cant that we have been almost afraid to 
speak of principles. But this is really moral cowardice and stubborn- 
ness. The great laws of righteousness, justice, and humanity are 
there: they work, not in the same way, but as surely as the laws 
of physical nature. We must read the lessons as they write them- 
selves out in history. What a difference, for example, it has made to 
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England in the last weeks to have a good conscience, to believe that 
she has a good cause; that she could not honourably do other than 
she has done: that she is really standing for peace and for the 
freedom of the weak. A good conscience does not in a bad world 
dispense with Dreadnoughts. But we can feel that it is an even 
more precious asset. Take another instance. I have far more 
sympathy with the Stop-the-War party among our workers than I 
have with Prussian aggressive militarism. But I would ask its 
members to look carefully to it lest they may not be inviting us to 
embrace in homespun the same policy which they repudiate in 
armour—a policy, I mean, of sheer national selfishness. Let 
England, they say, make no account of these broils, but keep her 
own people secure and well-fed and at work. God knows how that 
aim, in itself, appeals to one, and how one shrinks from any course 
which, though it may cost us all blood and tears and money, must 
needs especially grind the poor. But to suffer is better than to do 
wrong, and to betray our honour. ‘‘ Ah! but,’’ men cry, “ there is 
‘the old fatal, glozing, delusive word ‘honour,’ the synonym 
‘‘ of prestige, or of la gloire, the moral will-o’-the-wisp which has 
‘‘beguiled men down so many fatal paths!”’ It is vital, I reply, 
that we should distinguish between two senses of the word honour : 
the shoddy sense and the sterling sense ; the sense in which it stands 
for the ideals of Chauvinism and national ambition or display ; and 
the sense in which it makes a man true to his plighted word, 
or responsive to the appeal of a drowning swimmer or an outraged 
woman. 

A nation like a man must be true to itself even though it suffer. 
It must bear the cross that may be laid upon those who seek to be 
loyal to the claims of duty and faith. Or again, if we are thinking 
of the moral laws that govern, what is the lesson written in letters 
of blood across the European sky but this, that an international 
system, which is with thin disguises and faint qualifications 
frankly selfish, is one which must founder at last in catastrophe and 
wreck? The doctrines of Nietzsche, we are told, with the worship of 
self-assertion and self-reliance and force, have had much to do with 
stimulating that form of German temper which we are now 
shedding our life’s blood to resist, and through which (it is one of 
the possibilities) God may be fashioning a ‘‘ rod of His anger ’”’ 
to make us know what may come of all our strength and science 
and culture built up into a power which knows no law but its own 
will, no principle or restraint but its own interest and advantage— 
before it too comes into judgment in its turn.* Do we face it 
steadily out that that teaching is one party in an old duel, and that 


* See General von Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, passim. 
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the true champion in the lists against it is the Christian teaching 
of which the Cross of love and sacrifice is the sign? 

There are those who, speaking chiefly to our labouring classes, 
will decry the Government and denounce diplomacy and curse 
the system under which the peasant and the artisan are torn from 
home and work to suffer and bleed as victims of predatory and for 
them unmeaning rivalries and ambitions. What shall we say to 
them? I should urge that their criticism, to be right, must be 
pressed a great deal farther. If the European order has been as 
bad as they think it (and it has been very bad), we cannot shirk our 
share of the blame or of the consequences. We cannot ignobly 
stand out and say, “‘ We are not concerned; we will keep ourselves 
‘““in comfort and peace.’’ We cannot expect when the day of 
judgment falls, as it is falling, upon the whole European world, 
that we shall go unscathed. 

Let us remember, too, that it is not easy to combine in a whole- 
some and lasting peace nations with separate characters, interests, 
and hopes. It can only be done by a great moral power, the power 
of unselfishness; and a nation which had no other thought than a 
self-regarding pacifism would be felt by a sure and indignant 
instinct to make no contribution to a more unselfish future. 

_ But towards such a future we and those whose counsels we cannot 
accept to-day may together stretch out our hands—a future when 
within the nations and between the nations the unselfishness that is 
taught of God, fair and respectful to each human life, each class 
and order, each racial character and claim, shall be recognised with 
an altogether new distinctness and reality as the condition, difficult 
but indispensable and not impossible, of a true and Christian 
civilisation. 

Epw. WINTON. 


CAUSES OF THE HUROPEAN:, WAdk. 


ERMANY has at last doffed the mask which duped for years 
a large section of the English-speaking peoples, whose 
members are prone to judge others by themselves. She has 
wantonly precipitated the most awful war our race has experienced, 
believing her neighbours to be unprepared. But, suddenly 
though the climax has been reached, it cannot have come as a 
surprise to those readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW who have 
done me the honour to peruse my articles on Foreign Affairs. For 
years I set forth with clearness and frankness the subversive 
German aims, and I exposed the insidious methods by which they 
were being pursued. I also put the reader in possession of the 
grounds on which I based my judgment. 

As the present catastrophic war is the upshot of the general policy 
thus outlined, a summary of this policy may prove helpful to-day. 
In January, 1912, I wrote: ‘‘ The root of the antagonism between 
‘““Germany and Great Britain is this: We want to keep what we 
““have, and, therefore, we favour the maintenance of the status 
‘quo; whereas our Continental cousins crave for what they have 

‘not got, and are minded to wrest it from the hands of those who 

‘possess it. That is the fountain-head of the streams of bitter- 
“ness that have been flowing between us of late years, and which 
‘“went far to cause a catastrophe last summer. Our policy is and 
‘“must be to hold with the weaker Continental Powers without 
‘“wavering in our friendship for the stronger. Germany’s fixed 
‘“aim and object, from which she will not, cannot, swerve, is to 
‘“ weaken our power, to organise a European coalition against us, 
‘“unless we consent to such changes in the map of Europe and of 
‘“Europe’s over-sea possessions as could and would be effected 
‘“by the Kaiser’s Government were England’s veto overruled. 
‘“That is the clue to the tortuous policy of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
““It would be wasted breath to inveigh against it.”’* Many of 
our hopeful and trustful publicists joined issue with me on this 
diagnosis. They had a higher opinion of the German Emperor, 
and especially of the German people. Well, events have borne 
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out every detail of that judgment. Nobody can any longer doubt 
that it is for the furtherance of that tortuous policy that the Kaiser 
and his advisers have plunged humanity into the most horrible war 
of modern times, and shaken the very foundations of civilisation. 

But men of mark and statesmen of weight in this country asked 
the nation to say whether the bulk of the German people, whose 
one striving is to make money, would be insensate enough to 
abet their Government were it so foolhardy as to expose the Empire 
to war. And their emphatic ‘‘ No’”’ was echoed by an influential 
class of the British people, which is ever generously eager to ascribe 
the best motives to our neighbours. Dealing with this optimism, 
I wrote: ‘‘ The truth is, in this country we fail utterly to fathom 
“the German psyche, just as in the Fatherland they misunder- 
‘stand the workings of the national British soul. What is mean- 
“while clear enough is that the peace of Europe is at the mercy 
‘‘ of well-armed, restless, ill-balanced Germany; that no section 
“of that gifted and enterprising people differs sufficiently in its 
““mode of thought and feeling from any other section to warrant 
“our regarding it as a check upon rash impulse, vengeful 
“aggression, or predatory designs; that treaties possess no 
““ binding or deterrent force, and that friendly conduct on the part 
‘of Great Britain or France has no propitiatory effect. Brute 
“force is the only thing that counts; and henceforth the peace 
‘* Powers must.store it wp at all costs.’’* . 


GERMAN AIMS AND MEANS. 


What has now moved Germany to steep the élite of the nations of 
the human race in horrors unprecedented in the annals of war? 
Greed for over-seas colonies and for such paramount power in 
Europe as would enable her to secure what she wants without the 
sacrifice of aman ora mark. This thirst for colonies and for power 
I described as fully and as confidently as though the sinister events 
of the past few weeks had already revealed them. ‘‘ Germany,’’ I 
wrote, ‘‘ would fain get wealthy colonies without the sacrifice of 
‘‘money and blood, but she is bent on getting them, cost what 
‘they may. And that is one of the main factors which it behoves 
‘us to bear in mind. Another is that in the pursutt of her aims 
‘« she deems all means good. Success is the unique test. ‘ You can 
‘« “expect forgiveness for a breach of faith only from a foe worsted 
‘on the battlefield,’ says a latter-day German aphorism.’’ 

The line of action which our rivals would, and we should, follow 
under those difficult conditions, I sketched briefly in the following 
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words: ‘‘ The spirit in which German statesmen deem it meet and 
‘‘advantageous to hold intercourse with foreign nations is 
‘‘ apparently as far removed from ours as the moon from the earth. 
‘“Not only sentimentality, but more solid motives which can be 
‘‘ much less easily missed, are lacking. . . . The practical out- 
‘‘come of this would seem to be that British relations towards 
‘‘ Germany should be marked by cordiality, frankness, and a desire 
‘‘to let live, bounded by the vital necessity of abstaining from 
‘‘ everything calculated to give umbrage to our intimate friends. 
“* And in the second place, from this line of conduct we should look 
“for no abiding results, because it cannot touch the heart of the 
“‘ rival nation.’’* 

That was a complete programme and a definite forecast. And 
they were both well grounded. I asked my readers to weigh well 
the maxims which the German Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, 
whom many of our people esteemed as a peace apostle and a 
Teutonic Bayard, laid down as indisputable. ‘‘ Strength,’’ he 
publicly declared, ‘‘ is a condition of a peaceful disposition. The 
‘“old maxim has not yet lost its force that the weak become the prey 
“‘of the strong. If a nation will not or cannot spend so much on 
“its armaments that it can elbow its way through the world, it 
““ falls back into the second row, it drops to the 7éle of super. There 
‘““ will always be another, a stronger, one in readiness to take its 
““place in the world. Parchment is parchment, steel alone is 
““force.”? ‘* That,” I added, ‘‘ is the gospel preached by Herr von 
‘“Bethmann Hollweg.’’+ 

The good old English notion that political power is a trust for 
the public good has been scoffed at for centuries by the Hohen- 
zollerns, and their cynical practices have invariably received the 
sanction of the intellectual leaders of the German nation who laid 
down the principle that everything is fair in German politics and 
patriotism. 


BRITAIN’S EXERTIONS TO CONCILIATE GERMANY. 


But notwithstanding these my firm convictions, as soon as our 
Foreign Office set about bettering the tone and easing the strain 
between the two countries, I felt it my duty to second those 
endeavours to the best of the limited means in my power by 
judicious silence as well as by positive utterances. ‘‘ After a long 
““ period of political estrangement,’’ I wrote, ‘‘ Great Britain and 
‘““Germany are now circumspectly endeavouring to make friends 
“again. The effort is painful and success is dubious, but it is 
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“‘ recognised that the present conjuncture is the flood-water of 
“opportunity. It must be now or not until after distrust has 
“become enmity, and peaceful rivalry has degenerated into war. 
> - It is felt that whatever is feasible in the way of healing 
““ the wounds which are still aching must be effected at once. The 
““ British Government and nation not only favour an understand- 
““ing, but are eager to see it arranged. They are prepared to make 

‘“ sacrifices for it, on condition that it is no mere semblance of a 

=_settlement.”?* 

And in truth nothing that could have been undertaken by the 
British Government with a view to devising such a modus vivendi 
with Germany as with good will and good faith on both sides might 
have ripened into a stable, friendly accord, was omitted. Lord 
Haldane’s visit to Berlin in 1912 cleared the way for formal con- 
versations about the origin of the mutual distrust between the two 
peoples and the most efficient way of dispelling it. The British 
press unanimously welcomed these advances. The British 
Government pushed them to the uttermost limits. ‘‘ What the 
“* people of Great Britain wistfully desire,’’ I wrote, ‘‘ is an under- 
‘“standing which will guarantee peace in substance as well as in 
““form, and will allow them to spend their surplus money on 
“cultural objects, on building up instead of pulling down.’’t 

That was the policy which the Foreign Office, the press, political 
parties, the churches, and all sections of the nation applauded and 
pressed forward by every means in their power. 

But never once during these tedious negotiations did I lose 
sight of the cardinal fact which ought to be borne well in mind by 
every statesman dealing with German diplomatists—that we are 
treating with people whose assertions stand in need of independent 
proof and whose promises have at most but a temporary binding 
force. 


THE OUTLAW AMONG NATIONS. 


And here we reach the point at which all European civilisation 
is now being undermined, the spot from which the cancerous 
growth of systematic double-dealing and cynical faithlessness must 
at all costs be cut out if the cultural acquisitions of modern times 
are to be preserved to the human race. When a State ceases to 
set any specific value on its solemnly plighted word, when it con- 
cludes treaties not with a view to take upon itself an obligation 
but only to handicap its rivals, it becomes the enemy of the 
commonwealth cf nations, and should be treated as such. It 
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becomes an outlaw by its own act. This isa matter of the highest 
import to all civilised peoples, irrespective of creed, language, and 
race. And it behoves European diplomacy to keep it well in view 
during the latter half of the present war, and in especial when 
peace conditions come up for discussion. The practical lesson 
that flows from it is this: that such limitation of Germany’s liberty 
to make mischief in future as the peace-loving peoples now forced 
to take up arms may deem essential to their well-being, must be 
effected not by those moral checks which treaties and conventions 
supply, but by the impotence which material force inflicts. 
In plain language, Germany must be rendered politically and 
militarily innocuous. Between this consummation and the ruin 
of European civilisation there is no middle way. 

Say what one will, the German people of to-day are endowed 
with a mental and moral mechanism which differs widely from 
our own. This, however, is nowise constitutional. It is the effect 
of causes which began to be operative under Frederick the Great. 
Their sense of truth, honour, and duty is warped by such a per- 
verted conception of patriotism as constitutes psychological and 
moral disease. The Fatherland has usurped the place of ethical 
ideals and religious goals. Any deed, however reprehensible from 
every other point of view, is hallowed if done on behoof of the 
country. Deutschland iiber Alles. The most damning charges 
launched against the Jesuitism of the eighteenth century by austere 
German critics might aptly be uttered against the educational 
hierarchy which presides over the cult of the Vaterland. Schools, 
colleges, universities, newspaper offices, churches, parliament, and 
diets are the temples in which that narrow and pestilent gospel is 
instilled, enforced, and practised. From the Highest of All, who 
is the Kaiser,* to the recruit who can barely read printed matter, 
the virus of these mischievous teachings has for generations been 
trickling steadily down, until at last it has infiltrated the masses 
and differentiated them from the normal peoples of Europe. 

When this momentous fact is fully realised, the scope of the 
present tremendous struggle, and the nature of the peace which 
alone can end it, will be adequately understood. The declaration 
of war by Germany was a wanton act, a crime against humanity. 
Ask any man of average intelligence and average knowledge to 
put into simple language the high principle, real or alleged, which 
moved her Kaiser to precipitate the war. He is unable to discover 
any. The prisoners of war here in Belgium confess that they do 
not know for what they are fighting. Question the initiated and 


*In official German parlance, God is the Highest, but the Highest of All is the 
Kaiser. 
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they will answer, greed of territory and thirst for power. They 
will add that these two inordinate strivings were the causes of that 
ruinous war in peace, that insane race for military and naval 
superiority which laid upon the peoples of Europe a burden of 
taxation that was bound to lead irresistibly either to a revolution 
or a European conflict, and that it was between these two alterna- 
tives that the Kaiser made his choice. A repetition of this state 
of things would be fatal to Europe, and a repetition is inevitable 
if at the close of the present campaign Germany is not struck 
powerless. Treaties will not bind her. Conventions have no 
meaning for her. Her own solemn promises she set at nought. 
Nothing, therefore, short of material impotency can secure to the 
much-suffering peoples of Europe the permanent peace without 
which their commercial and industrial activity, and consequently 
the national and individual life which alone is worth living, are 
possible. The corollaries to this proposition are self-evident. 
The struggle must be carried on to this extreme consummation. 
One side or the other must be beaten beyond recovery. Then, 
and only then, can Europe hope for salvation. Germany has 
stirred up the burning wrath of all normal peoples; she has shaken 
the foundations on which the national and international organisms 
rest; she has run amok among the nations and outlawed herself— 
and unless and until she is fettered and gyved there will be no 
peace. ‘‘ Parchment is but parchment, and steel is steel.’’ 

It is plain enough now that the mise en scene of the war was 
carefully arranged by the wire-pullers of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Carefully, but clumsily. Nobody knew better than they that the 
extreme limits of taxation for armies and navies had been reached, 
and the non-recurring tax imposed upon the German people on 
the ground that Slavism was raising its head and endangering 
Teutonism was the supreme effort made by the Berlin Government 
for the coming war. Every possible precaution was taken to 
render the issue of that war favourable to Germany. Vigilantly 
they watched for the most favourable opportunity, promptly they 
seized upon the psychological moment, insidiously they set the 
machinery of diplomacy and the press in movement to dissemble 
their designs and to fasten upon the Entente Powers the 
responsibility for military aggression or diplomatic provocation.* 
But all to no purpose. Truth in this olla podrida of lies, like oil 
in water, rose to the surface. The world refused to be hoodwinked, 
and Germany’s clumsy manceuvres appeared in the dry light of 


irrefragable facts. 
*To-day even Germany officially acknowledges that certain troops of hers 


marched into France before the declaration of war, ‘“‘ without due authorisation,” it 
is pleaded. It is pathetically added that ‘‘only one man returned.”’ 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE ARCHDUKE—A MERE 
PREPEXSE: 


I was on my way from Constantinople and Athens to Brussels 
when the tidings reached me that Austria-Hungary was on the 
point of presenting her demands to Servia. I had just executed 
a draft treaty between the Porte and the Hellenic Government, for 
the settlement of the question of the three islands, Samos, Chios, 
and Mitylene, and of all other outstanding differences between those 
two States. After much difficulty, argumentation, and suasion, 
I had obtained the assent of the two Governments to my proposals, 
which, once ratified, would have established permanent peace in 
South-Eastern Europe. I had requested the two Powers to send 
plenipotentiaries to Brussels, where the details were to be settled 
and the treaty signed. The Grand Vizier himself was coming, 
and M. Venizelos was about to travel with me from Athens. Two 
hours before the steamer started he received a telegram from 
Constantinople, announcing that the Grand Vizier was obliged to 
postpone his departure for a day, as the date fixed coincided with 
the national festival. Accordingly, I travelled alone. M. Venizelos 
set out on the following day and had journeyed as far as Munich, 
when the Austrian demands were communicated to the Servian 
Government. Then he informed me that he must return to Athens 
on account of the European situation. 

I had, meanwhile, passed through Vienna and taken cognisance 
of the temper of the Government and the people there. I felt no 
hesitation about diagnosing the situation. Western diplomacy was 
discussing the details of the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the alleged causal nexus between Pan-Servian strivings 
and that monstrous crime, and the measures of coercion which the 
Belgrade Cabinet might be called on to adopt. To my thinking 
all these discussions seemed beside the mark. On Friday, July 
24th, I telegraphed from Vienna: “‘ It isa great mistake to suppose, 
‘“as most people do, that the dispute between the two States turns 
““upon the dastardly crime which bereft the Habsburg Monarchy 
““ of its Heir-Apparent and his Consort. That revolting misdeed is 
‘““at most only the occasion; the real causes lie much deeper. 
‘* Stripping the matter of its diplomatic wrappers, I feel warranted 
““in characterising the differences between Austria-Hungary and 
‘““Servia as the first symptoms of a gigantic struggle, which is 
‘“bound to make itself felt throughout Europe between Slavs and 
es Teutonss.* 


* Daily Telegraph, July 25th, 1914. 
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THE SLAV AND OTHERS VERSUS THE TEUTON. 


This, then, was the long threatening conflict between the Slav 
and the Teuton which I had announced in clear, emphatic terms 
Jast April. ‘“ Among the new or newly intensified currents of 
‘‘ political life now traversing the Continent of Europe, none can 
‘‘ be compared in its cultural and political bearings and influence 
‘with the rivalry between the Slav and Teutonic races. This is 
‘“no mere dispute about territorial expansion, political designs, or 
“commercial advantages. It is a ruthless struggle for mastery in 
‘““all domains of national and international existence, which, so 
“far as one can now see, may at most be retarded by diplomatic 
‘* goodwill on both sides, but can hardly be settled with finality by 
‘“‘any treaty or convention. For here we are dealing with an 
““ instinctive, semi-conscious movement which obeys natural laws, 
“‘and not with a deliberate self-determining agency which may 
‘be modified by argument or swayed by persuasion.’’* In that 
same article I gave Germany’s plea for a preventive war, which 
I felt was then in the air. And I quoted the pregnant remark of 
my German colleague of the Berliner Tageblatt who deliberately 
wrote: “‘It cannot be gainsaid that the growth of Russia is in 
“itself a peril.”’ 

Events have shown that all these statements, appreciations, and 
forecasts were warranted by real and cardinal facts which had come 
to my knowledge and which were open to no other interpretation 
than that which I then felt warranted in putting upon them. 
Austria’s plight was truly desperate, and Germany was resolved 
to make that the ostensible cause for the war which would render 
herself mistress of Europe, thrust France into the position of a 
fourth-class Power, and reduce Great Britain to the»réle of a 
German satellite. The assassination of the Archduke offered 
a splendid pretext. Could not one always ask: ‘‘ Will Russia, 
‘“‘the empire of the autocrats, will Great Britain, the hub of 
‘* civilisation, raise a voice, much less despatch a soldier, to further 
“the cause of miscreant assassins?’’ Germany can here play the 
enviable part of the champion of justice, the guardian of public 
law and order, the bearer of civilisation. 


THE VOICE WAS THE VOICE OF AUSTRIA, BUT THF 
PLAN WAS THE PLAN OF GERMANY. 


But with noble gestures of righteous indignation against 
‘criminal Servia,’? Germany was preparing to pounce panther- 
like upon France. As yet, however, the tokens of this covert 
design were few, and could be described only by the initiated. 


* CONTEMPORARY Ré&viEw, April, 1914, p. 571-2. 
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Even the chancelleries of the Entente Powers saw no cogent reasons 
for misgiving on this score. They imagined that the Kaiser and 
his advisers were working for peace and were ready to administer 
moderating counsel to the Austrian Government. And they had 
apparent grounds for this belief. The Berlin Foreign Office was 
lavish in protestations in favour of a pacific settlement. Bethmann 
Hollweg’s reputation for fairness and moderation in Great Britain 
and elsewhere stood high, and the German Government got the 
benefit of it. Under these circumstances it required a rare degree 
of scepticism or of inside knowledge to distrust this prima-facie case 
for the Fatherland. As for myself, who have seen German 
diplomacy at close quarters, studied its devious courses for many 
years, and received intimations of its recent workings, I called to 
mind the saying attributed to Mahommed: ‘‘ If you hear that a 
‘“ mountain has changed its place, you may believe it. But if you 
“are told that a man has changed his character, scout the assertion 
‘“as preposterous.’’ German diplomatic methods are the natural 
outcome of the warped mental and moral bias which for generations 
has been imparted to the national character, and which enables 
the politician and the patriot to feel that all is fair that is done for 
the good of the Fatherland. Deutschland iiber Alles. This is the 
translation into politics of the infamous maxim that the end hallows 
the means. 

I travelled through Germany on my way from Constantinople, 
and during my journey a few foretokens of what was coming were 
brought to my cognisance. One of these was the curious circum- 
stance that while the Central Berlin Government was in appearance 
taking endless pains to hold Austria back and to hinder the out- 
break of war, her Ambassador in Vienna was working strenuously, 
and doubtless conscientiously, in the contrary direction, egging 
on, stirring up, widening the gulf which he was supposed to be 
bridging. This, however, was matter of common knowledge in 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburg. But, thinking no evil, the 
statesmen of the three Governments shrank from ascribing to the 
Kaiser and his counsellors what, after all, might be but the vagary 
of a froward public servant with a policy of his own. 

Less commonly known, but not wholly concealed, was the silent 
and unavowed movement of German troops towards the Western 
frontiers, shortly before the Austrian ultimatum had left the 
Ballhausplatz in Vienna. This was a token not wholly to be 
ignored, but the bearing of which might easily have been over- 
rated. Military movements are very seldom sure heralds of a 
campaign. But what, to my thinking, was incomparably more 
significant than all other indications of what was brewing, was the 
circumstance which came to my knowledge as a fact, not as a 
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supposition or as an inference, that the Kaiser himself was kept 
informed of the various phases of the Austro-Servian quarrel, that 
the ultimatum was laid before him in the rough draft, and that, 
having read it, he made a suggestion to sharpen it which was 
approved and adopted. That it was which strangled the slender 
hopes I had entertained of a diplomatic compromise or a localised 
war. It is worth noting that the Berlin Government had ‘“‘ no 
‘“communication of the text ’’ of the ultimatum from the Austrian 
Foreign Office. Consequently, Italy, it was thought, could not 
complain if she, too, were not consulted. Spenlove and Jorkins 
were again playing their wonted game. The Kaiser was initiated, 
but not his Government. 

“What is your forecast?’’ a Continental banker asked me 


before the die was cast. ‘‘ A European war,’’ I replied. ‘‘ And 
““yours?’’ I retorted. ‘‘ The same.’’ ‘‘ Are your reasons derived 
‘from diplomacy or finance? ’’ I queried. ‘‘ From finance. K. 


““(and he mentioned the name of one who could and must see 
‘““further ahead than all the diplomatists of the Triple Entente 
together) has given orders for the sale of nearly two millions 
““worth of securities. Yet K. is a patriot, and the securities are 
““those of his own country.’’ Soon afterwards I telegraphed: 
““ There is no longer any doubt about it; we are on the eve of war. 
““. . . Reports have been received that Russia is mobilising 
“troops on the Austrian frontier. For European peace sake, one 
““hopes that these rumours are groundless, because mobilisation 
“to-day would be a radically different operation from what it was 
““four years or efghteen months ago. . . . 1 write advisedly 
““ when I affirm that a Russian mobilisation will provoke Austrian 
‘and German operations, of a like character and extent, and I am 
“absolutely certain that none of those Powers will mobilise only 
*“to demobilise again, as they have done in the past. This I say 
“‘ deliberately.’’* For Germany, aware that Russia had no choice 
but to mobilise, resolved to utilise this operation as a pretext for a 
European conflict. 

The next day I sent the following telegraphic message which, 
despite the special facilities accorded me, was refused by the 
Censor: ‘‘ It would be a delusion to suppose that Russia will keep 
‘* the peace while Servia is undergoing punishment that will reduce 
“* her to the rank of a semi-vassal State, and it would be a piece of 
‘* still greater self-deception to imagine that Germany will not raise 
‘her army to its war-footing once the Mobilisation order has been 
‘issued in St. Petersburg, or will not use that army to the full 
‘‘ when it is in the field. And as Austria-Hungary is resolved to 
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‘“ have her way with Servia and to refuse to render account of her 
‘action to any other Power, one is forced to the conclusion that 
“the only possible solution to the present crisis is the much 
‘“ dreaded European war. It is for that tremendous struggle that 
‘the Great Powers, and possibly one or other of the smaller ones, 
‘“must now make ready.”’ 


THE CONJUNCTURE WAS DEEMED AUSPICIOUS. 


Now it was manifest that Austria’s demands of Servia, respecting 
which the Kaiser, but not his Government, had been consulted, 
would not be really acquiesced in by the Belgrade Cabinet. And 
this was not merely the result anticipated, but it was also the object 
aimed at. From Vienna I telegraphed: ‘‘ Almost everybody (in 
‘“ Austria) hopes fervently that the long threatening storm will 
““burst.’’* It was further obvious that once Austria’s armies 
advanced against Servia, those of Russia would be mobilised as a 
necessary consequence. And as I knew and proclaimed every day 
that mobilisation by Russia would be followed by mobilisation by 
Germany, who would not again disband her troops without having 
first given them their innings, the logical conclusion was that a 
European war was inevitable from the day on which the Austrian 
ultimatum was handed in at Belgrade. And it was in this light 
that I contemplated the matter from the outset. 

Summing up then, there can be little doubt in the mind of an 
unbiassed outsider that the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand was fastened upon by Germany as a favourable pretext 
for obliterating Servia from the list of independent States, inflicting 
upon Russia an intolerable humiliation, giving a set-back to 
Slavdom generally, and establishing the hegemony of the Teuton 
in Europe. These were the prizes to gain which the German 
people had been compelled to offer up tremendous sacrifices for 
thirty-five years; and to secure them now was the object of the 
Kaiser’s apparently sudden and startling spirit of aggressiveness. 
It is superfluous to point out that if he could have realised even. 
the first item of his programme—the dismemberment of Servia— 
without a war, he would gladly have kept the peace, until the 
time came for executing the second item. 

In the opinion of Wilhelm II. the time chosen was favourable; 
and to do him justice he was at the pains of consulting every 
person, native and foreign, whose judgment on the subject was 
worth weighing. In France he had the historic debate in the 
Senate on the unpreparedness of the army to guide him, as well as 
the frank commentaries which friends and adversaries of the French 
Government were but too eager to supply to the public. Between 
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the Republic and Italy he thought he could discern a chasm which 
it would be difficult to span. Still smarting under the indignity 
offered her by M. Poincaré, whose speech on the seizure of the two 
French steamers by Italian warships had not been forgotten in the 
peninsula, Italy, he conceived, was animated by intense bitterness 
against France. Her ambition, too, was crossed by the grasping 
colonial policy of the French, and a war between Germany and 
France would, it was argued, find her fighting side by side with 
her Teuton allies. In Russia, where State secrets are kept only 
from those who would use them for the good of that Empire, there 
was no dearth of informants. To my knowledge the German 
Government had displayed the keenest interest in the sequence of 
episodes, seen and unseen, which culminated in the dramatic over- 
throw of M. Kokofftseff, who had served his country with self- 
abnegation and to good purpose for forty-four years. It was 
cognisant of the grounds on which that statesman had been dis- 
missed. It was aware of written reports on the finances of the 
Empire which had been submitted to the Tsar, in which it was 
affirmed that the finances were in such a hopeless condition that if 
war should break out within the next six months, the whole 
financial system, together with its once solid basis, would be swept 
away, and there would not be ready money enough in the country 
to meet the indispensable outlay on the armies in the field. 

The Berlin Cabinet had also been fully informed of the opinions 
of a number of Russian military authorities—trivals of the present 
War Minister, General Sukhomlinoff—that the Tsar’s land forces 
had been scandalously neglected, that a few paltry millions had 
been devoted to their needs when milliards were indispensable, that 
the work of organisation, far from being terminated, had not yet 
begun, and that it would take another five or six years to provide 
the country with an army adequate to its most pressing needs. 
And when the Birshevya Vedomosti published a glowing account 
of the reforms effected in the army, of the efficient state of the 
fortresses, of the superiority of the field artillery to that of 
Germany and Austria, of the numerous ‘‘ Dreadnoughts of the 
‘air,’ and other alleged improvements, the Government of the 
Kaiser was informed by those who should know that all these 
assertions were but empty boasts, and that instead of having 
accomplished those wonderful feats the Russian Minister had not 
yet asked the Duma to allot him the funds necessary to undertake 
them. Add to this the rapidly spreading strikes of the working men 
in the principal cities of European Russia, the growing unrest in 
certain sections of the army which were described as being literally 
weavilled with anarchism, and you have a picture which must have 
caused the heart of the War Lord to throb with rapture and his will 
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to lean towards the realisation of the great scheme of conquest which 
had been maturing for years. 5 

Fate itself would seem to have taken in hand the preparation of 
the opportunity, so auspicious did it seem during the historic month 
of July. Even Great Britain, were she inclined to break a lance for 
‘‘ regicide Servia,’’ which seemed unlikely in itself, would abstain, 
finding it more than she could do to maintain peace at home. With 
Ulster rebellious, a civil war impending, unrest in India, and a 
popular clamour for retrenchment at the War Office and the 
Admiralty, the British Government would give a wide berth to 
Eastern politics, even though they should involve her Continental 
friends. This assumption gained consistency from the betterment 
that had of late characterised the diplomatic relations between the 
Foreign Offices of Berlin and London, and the general delight with 
which this inchoate friendship was being welcomed throughout 
Great Britain. 

It was with these auspicious omens luring him on that the War 
Lord of the Teutons quickly spun the coarse threads of the intrigue 
which is now turning Europe into a vast slaughter field, and 
imperilling the highest acquisitions of civilisation and culture. 


AUSTRIA WAS THE CAT S-PAW.. 


That Austria had a clear perception of the catastrophe which her ~ 


deliberate action was ushering in, I have good reason to doubt. 
That she aimed at striking Servia with general paralysis is obvious. 
And that she reckoned with the remote possibility of Russia entering 
the lists may also be taken for granted. But she counted on her ally 
being able to hinder Russia’s intervention at the outset. That, 
doubtless, was the object of the warning which I was authorised to 
make public, that Russian mobilisation would at once be followed 
by that of Germany, and that on this occasion mobilisation would 
connote war. In no case did the Austro-Hungarian Government 
apprehend the appearance of Great Britain among the belligerents, 
Germany having given her quieting assurances on this score. And 
even Germany herself hugged for long the delusion that England 
could be squared by promises and suasion. The first German 
statesman who had an instinctive feeling, an intuition of the course 
which King George’s Government would strike out, as soon as 
the Kaiser showed his hand, was Prince Lichnowsky. On July 
29th the German Ambassador in London, who may not yet have 
had an inkling of the bid for British neutrality which his chief was 
soon to make, informed his Government that his personal impres- 
sion was that it would be hazardous to rely upon Great Britain 
holding aloof, if hostilities became general. In spite of the sin- 
cerity of England’s desire to localise the war and to leave the 
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Near East to take care of itself, she would probably stand by France 
if the Republic were forced to take arms. This was the first note 
of warning heard in Berlin. It became audible in Vienna on July 
gist in the evening, and was taken far more seriously in the 
Austrian than in the German capital. For the Germans had still, 
as they thought, an ace of trumps in reserve in the form of their 
famous bid for our quiescence and acquiescence in their designs. 

In view of those facts one is warranted in saying that Germany, 
who through her Kaiser was a party to the Austrian ultimatum, 
and therefore deliberately striving to provoke in an insidious 
manner a European war, was only playing to the gallery in her 
negotiations for peace. This was a work of sheer duplicity, so 
hastily conceived and so clumsily executed, that we can draw from 
it a fairly correct notion of the whiffling and unsteady frame of mind 
of the Imperial workman. The reader can himself judge from the 
correspondence respecting the European crisis which our Govern- 
ment issued as a White Paper. From that exchange of views we 
learn that Sir Edward Grey, on hearing the contents of the Austrian 
ultimatum on July 23rd, proposed mediation by Four Powers and 
an extension of the time-limit, which was only forty-eight hours. 
The German Ambassador in London approved the suggestion, 
which was sent on to Vienna. But Count Berchtold was absent at 
Ischl. 


GERMAN PLAY-ACTING ON THE EVE OF THE 
CATASTROPHE. 


Now it could not be a secret for German diplomacy that 
mediation would be rejected, because I myself was authorised to 
state categorically from the first that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government would not, under any circumstances, extend the time- 
limit, or enter into any discussion of her relations with Servia, 
whether that discussion was to be between herself and Russia, or 
between herself and any other State or States. And I made that 
announcement over and over again as emphatically as I knew how. 
Consequently, mediation had been eliminated from the very start, 
and all the subsequent talk about it, sincere and earnest though it 
appeared at the moment, was mere German palaver meant to take 
in the diplomacy of the four Powers by giving them the impression 
that the crucial question was Austria’s quarrel with Servia, which 
the British Cabinet was anxious to compose; whereas in truth it 
was Germany’s resolve to begin the preventive war for which she 
had been all along preparing and to secure as fair a pretext as could 
be devised. And this pretext was to be Russia’s mobilisation. It 
was morally pulverised by M. Sazonoff’s eagerness to discuss any 


and every proposal for a compromise. 
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One day (July 27th) the German Government rejected the 
suggestion of a Conference, which I, too, had been authorised to 
declare inacceptable, yet the same day the German Ambassador in 
London assured Sir Edward Grey that the Kaiser’s Government 
accepted the principle of mediation. Again the Austro-Hungarian 
Government announced that they would abstain from annexing 
Servian territory, but when on July 28th the French Foreign 
Minister, changing the formula and using a passive in lieu of an 
active verb, inquired whether Servia’s independence would be 
respected, the Austrian Ambassador in Paris declined to give an 
affirmative answer. On the same day Germany, who, twenty-four 
hours previously had thrust aside the suggestion of a Conference as 
inacceptable, notified Sir Edward Grey that they had pleaded in 
favour of itin Vienna! And they had done so to such purpose that 
Servian ships were attacked an hour or so later. On the following 
day (July 29th) the German Chancellor announces that he is 
working hard to arrange a friendly exchange of views between 
Austria and Russia, well knowing that it had been stipulated before 
the Austrian ultimatum was presented, that Austria would, under 
no circumstances, discuss the matter with the Tsar’s Government. 
And next day I was authorised to state that Austria would not 
comply with the request for direct negotiations. On this same day 
the German Secretary of State makes a similar announcement to 
Sir Edward Grey, and explains it by the hypothesis that Austria 
had been moved by the suggestion of our Foreign Office to 
precipitate events; yet on the same date the German Chancellor 
assures our Government that he is still exerting himself to bring 
about a settlement between Austria and Russia! And on this same 
day of contradictions the Austrian Government reiterate expressly 
what I had so often stated on their behalf, that they will not enter 
into a discussion of the Note to Servia.* 

In all this maze of shuffling and shifting, quibbling and juggling, 
Germany’s wonted diplomatic style is readily recognisable. She is 
true, at least, to herself throughout. As the Japanese tersely put it : 
‘* Even if you get a snake into a bamboo tube, it will try to wriggle 
ne SEL 

Worth noting is the circumstance now established beyond a 
doubt and since complained of by the French Government, that 
already, on July 25th, Germany began her own preparations for 
war, as I had learned when passing through that country from 
Constantinople to Brussels. On July 31st, the German Chancellor, 
the *‘ peace-loving ’’ Bethmann Hollweg, of whom my critics were 
wont to say that so long as he remained in office war was out of the 


*The Morning Post of August 13th publishes a useful diary of events based 
on the White Paper. 
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question, makes himself responsible for two interesting moves. 
He declares that his exertions to preach peace have been sadly 
interfered with by Russia’s mobilisation, but he allows it to be 
known that these exertions have none the less led to conversations 
being re-opened between Russia and Austria. Peace-loving 
Germany! And on the same day he despatches an ultimatum to 
Russia with twelve hours for an answer, and he begins general 
mobilisation without waiting for the twelve hours to expire. 


THE INFAMOUS PROPOSAL IN A NEW LIGHT. 


This tortuous course of German diplomacy calls for no sharp 
comments. It carries its own condemnation with it. Those who 
were acquainted with German ways found them what they had ex- 
pected and announced. The further desperate attempts of the 
Kaiser and his Ministers to bribe the British Government to stand 
aside while Belgium’s neutrality was being violated and France 
was being torn to pieces will remain upon record as a classical 
instance of the survival of the cynicism of Frederic into the 
twentieth century. It flashes upon the hidden places of the heart 
of the Man of Peace and his chosen friends a light which will, one 
hopes, guide the Allies who are now pitted against them in mortal 
combat in their attitude during and after the present catastrophic 
struggle. To dwell on the moral improbity of this brazen hypocrisy 
and sinister play-acting would be waste of words. As it brings its 
own condemnation it will also bring its own punishment. 

As there is still a section of easy-going Britons who fondly cling 
to the belief that all this is merely the result of some painful mis- 
understanding which will one day be cleared up, it will not be amiss 
to pursue the subject a little further. 

The first bid for British neutrality was made to our Ambassador 
in Berlin by the guileless Chancellor himself. The disingenuous- 
ness with which it was worded strikes even the superficial observer, 
and tells a curious tale to the initiated. The Chancellor said that 
‘it was clear, so far as he was able to judge the main principle 
‘‘ which governed British policy, that Great Britain would never 
‘* stand by and allow France to be crushed in any conflict that might 
‘‘be. That, however, was not the object at which Germany aimed. 
‘* Provided that neutrality of Great Britain were certain, every 
‘‘assurance would be given to the British Government that the 
‘‘ Imperial Government* aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the 
‘* expense of France should they prove victorious in any war that 
‘‘might ensue.”’ 

Here, then, the straightforward leader of the German nation 
offers ‘‘ every assurance that the Imperial Government aims at no 


*The italics are mine. I lay stress on these two words, because I know that it 
was intended to offer a portion of French territory in Europe to a certain other 
State. 
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‘* territorial acquisitions at the expense of France.’ How is that 
undertaking to be construed? There are eS Es not a hundred 
business men in Great Britain who would not answer that it means 
that if France were defeated, Germany might impose a heavy war 
indemnity, but would make no claim whatever to a rood of land 
now owned by France. Certainly, that is the obvious sense of the 
words addressed by the Chancellor to Sir Edward Goschen. But 
the British Ambassador evidently knew what manner of man he 
was dealing with. For we read further: ‘‘I questioned his 
‘Excellency about the French colonies, and he said that he was 
‘‘unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect.’’ Here, 
then, was the snare laid in the sight of the bird. To seize the 
French colonies wouid not be to make territorial acquisitions at the 
expense of France. At whose expense would they be made? It 
would be difficult to match this instance of pettifogging purpose 
and mean conception of the sacredness of fact in the history of 
modern diplomacy. Trickery of this kind goes to the root of all 
conduct, private and public, as a powerful dissolvent; it renders 
relations between State and State impossible; it therefore implies 
and involves the paramountcy of brutal force over treaty rights and 
covenants, and the rule of militarism in Europe. 


IF TCAUSE THE DEATH OF THOUSANDS I WILL 
REPAIR THE WRONG LATER ON. 


Germany accepts all these corollaries unhesitatingly. She has 
practised them with rare effrontery. Take as an example—one 
among many—her contempt for her twofold obligations towards 
Belgium, which is neutral, and whose neutrality is guaranteed by 
herself, coupled with her expectation that Holland’s neutrality 
will act as an obstacle to our landing troops at Antwerp, because 
she counts firmly and rightly on our respecting Holland’s control 
of that portion of the Scheldt which flows through what still is 
Dutch territory. She is one of the guarantors of the neutrality of 
Belgium,* and of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg,+ yet she 
blithely violates her plighted word and asks Great Britain, who is 
also one of the guardians of Belgian neutrality to connive at this 
criminal misdeed. There were no misgivings on the subject, no 
qualms. Even the Chancellor, to whom the British world looked as 
to the conscience of the German Empire, felt no hesitation. ‘‘ We 
“‘are in self-defence,’’ he said quite simply, ‘‘ and by necessity 
*“have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have already entered 
“Belgian territory. This is an infraction of international law. 
« We are therefore compelled to overrule the legitimate 


* QOuintuple Treaty of April roth, 1830. 
+ Treaty 1867, ratified in London on May r1th of that year. 
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“* protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. We shall 
“ repair the wrong we are doing as soon as our military aims have 
““been achieved.’’ Military aims take precedence of the faith of 
treaties. I never doubted that they would. 

Such are the upright Chancellor’s plea and promise. If allowed 
to break two promises with impunity, he undertakes to make a 
third. Moreover, Germany will be generous enough to repair the 
wrong later on! And the thousands of slaughtered men, widowed 
women, and orphaned children, will they also have their wrongs 
repaired? These and the other promises the Chancellor asked 
Great Britain to accept as a set-off against his cynical breach of 
much more solemn promises. No wonder the British Premier 
characterised this proffered bribe as an ‘‘ infamous proposal.’? No 
wonder the Bishop of Hereford, whose love of peace outstripped 
that of the bulk of his countrymen, wrote: ‘‘ The cynicism and the 
“‘ duplicity against which we are thus called to fight are worse than 
“war, notwithstanding all its horrors and its miseries.’’* 

It is now matter of common knowledge that this violation of the 
neutrality of the two little States was decided on long in advance, 
and the German plan of campaign based upon it. Yet hypocritical 
assurances of the contrary were repeatedly volunteered by every 
German personage who had to do with Belgium of late years, in- 
cluding the Kaiser himself. Even after it had become clear that 
war was inevitable with France, the respect which Germany enter- 
tained for Belgian neutrality was harped on. Thus on Sunday, 
August 2nd, the German Military Attaché in Brussels, in con- 
versation with the Belgian War Minister, M. de Broqueville, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ I cannot for the life of me understand what you mean 
‘“by mobilising. Have you anything to fear? Is not your 
“neutrality guaranteed?’’ And a few hours later Belgium 
received the German ultimatum.t+ 

A sharp distinction has been and is still being made by many 
well-meaning people in Great Britain between the German people 
and their Government. And rightly. One cannot indite a whole 
nation for the crimes of its chiefs. But these chiefs are much more 
numerous than the British public is apt to believe. They include 
University professors, publicists, schoolmasters, the bulk of 
the civil servants, and most of the officers—in a word, the 
‘ intellectuals.’”’ It was they who fomented hatred of Great Britain 
and France among the people who look to school books, lectures, 
daily, weekly, and monthly prints for their political opinions. And 
the methods by which this hatred has been systematically 
engendered and fostered are tainted by the same improbity as we 
have found in the diplomacy of the German Government. And the 


* Times, August 12th, 1914. 
+ Ze Soir, August oth, also Za Metropole, August 8th, rgr4. 
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Parliament with its Liberals, its Socialists, and its Orthodox 
Catholic Centre, has it not approved—nay applauded—to the echo 
every step taken by the Chancellor and the Kaiser, including the 
invasion of Belgium and the proffered bribe to England? The 
annals of the German school, press, and parliament are thickly set 
with similar characteristic incidents; but the British public is slow 
to remember evil, and prone to look at the best side of its 
neighbour’s temperament. And were it not for the patriotic twist 
in the German character, imparted by education and cuitivated by 
training, that nation would deservedly occupy a foremost place 
among the cultural elements of Europe and the world. But we 
must take things and people as we find them, and much though one 
may regret to say it, political Germany is becoming a standing 
menace to civilisation, at the very roots of which her principles as 
well as her actions strike. The conception of a civilised State as 
it is understood in Great Britain, France, the United States, would 
cease to be realisable were the Germans to gain the upper hand in 
the awful clash of nations which they have wantonly provoked. 

Their utter contempt for the established usages of international 
intercourse, and even for the ordinary decencies of life, was 
displayed in their brutal treatment of the French and Russian 
Ambassadors, in the stripping naked of the wives of Russian 
officials, in the atrocities they have since committed in Belgium, in 
their seizure of hostages, in their homicidal mine-laying in the 
North Sea. In all these matters one seems to discern a sudden 
lapse into primitive savagery. 

If we apply as a test of their qualifications to play an influential 
part in the future history of Europe, their conceptions of justice, 
truth, common morality, the German State must be allowed to have 
forfeited any claim which it might formerly have advanced. Never 
since the Reformation have national aims been so impoverished and 
ethical principles so depraved as by the poisonous seed of race-hatred 
sown by the leaders of Pan-Germanism, now to be reaped in the 
carnage of European manhood and in the misery of millions of 
survivors. To have provoked this war is one of the blackest crimes 
on record. But to end it without having first rendered its cause 
permanently inoperative would be a piece of folly hardly less 
criminal. Germany has stated the problem: militarism and all the 
evils it connotes as against civilisation and its ideals. And it 
behoves the allies to solve it with finality. For a powerful German 
State there is no longer a place in New Europe. The Allies are 
playing for a stake vaster and more precious than prestige, or 
power, or national interests—however vital—the most sacred 
possessions of the human race are threatened, and no sacrifice 
should be deemed too painful to safeguard them. 

B.2 Lt DILLON, 


THE WAR. AND AFTER. 


HE war is upon us! The war which none foresaw more clearly 
than the pacifists and which none laboured more assiduously 
to avert. A war, too, which, once entered upon, even the pacifist 
accepts as something he must go through with to the end, and 
something which, in one way or another, must be made to enure 
to the good of mankind. ‘The pronouncements of Peace Societies. 
and other Apostles of Pacivism show that with them this war is. 
regarded as the logical result of a faulty civilisation, based on a 
gross materialism which respects neither morality nor honour in 
international affairs, and from which mankind must shake itself free: 
if ever it is to pass into a freer and nobler atmosphere. 

A civilisation which demands that in times of peace every man 
shall stand armed and trained and waiting to slay his brother is. 
no civilisation. The Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia 
differ in no way from the savage who bears his poisoned arrow 
ready to be let fly at the first shadow that seems to threaten him 
with danger. The arrow has been let fly, and millions of men are 
now irrevocably hurled against each other because their rulers, like 
the savage, gave themselves no time for reflection. 

The celebrated ‘‘ \White Paper ’’ of correspondence relating to. 
the European crisis contains food for much quiet thought, and the 
communications that passed between the different European 
Governments will doubtless receive attention when conditions are 
more favourable for calm judgment. But one fact stands out so 
clearly that even now the lesson it teaches may be taken to heart. It 
is the extraordinary shortness of the time that was available for 
negotiations. Just one week passed between the delivery of 
Austria’s demands for satisfaction from Servia and the commence- 
ment of the general European war. Within that week the principal 
negotiations were compressed into hardly more than three or four 
days. Two ordinary litigants would not have embarked on a law~. 
suit with so little consideration, and yet this was all the time that 
was allowed to Europe before she was launched on a struggle 
costing millions of pounds a day and destined to wreck the lives,, 
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the fortunes, and the homes of tens of millions of peace-loving and 
innocent men and women. 

The cause is clear. With gigantic military establishments 
brought up, in times of peace, to a point of preparedness equal to 
that required for war, a single day gained or lost may mean victory 
or defeat. To be able to deliver the first blow is all-important. The 
least loss of time is dangerous. The armaments with which 
humanity has provided itself under the fond delusion that they 
would ensure peace have, in fact, brought about war. A million 
men armed to the teeth, at the call of a single monarch, are as 
dangerous a weapon as is a loaded revolver in the hands of a child 
of four. 

Moreover, this dread of an enemy’s power and the irresistible 
desire to strike first under any circumstances was responsible also 
for the disregard of treaty law which has been so conspicuous a 
feature of the present hostilities. 

In the first convention of the Hague Conference of 1907 it is 
solemnly stated that ‘‘ His Majesty the German Emperor, King of 
“* Prussia, and His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of 
“Bohemia and Apostolic King of Hungary,” together with the 
rulers of all the great states of the world, being ‘‘ animated by a 
‘“ strong desire to concert for the maintenance of general peace,”’ 
and “ desirous of extending the empire of law and of strengthening 
“the application of international justice,’’ agreed that ‘‘ with a 
“* view to obviating as far as possible recourse to force in relations 
“between states,’? they would (inter alia) ‘“‘in case of serious 
“* disagreement or dispute before an appeal to arms have recourse 
“as far as circumstances allow to the good offices and mediation 
“of one or more friendly powers.’ 

To this treaty Germany and Austria plighted their word by 
signature and formal ratification. And yet when mediation was 
suggested, which, if accepted, would almost certainly have staved 
off this war, it was refused, evidently because delay might possibly 
prevent that first blow which the German statesmen knew that their 
army was best able to give whenever war became inevitable. 

Again, by the Fifth Convention signed by the same powers, it 
was agreed that “‘ the territory of neutral powers is inviolable,’’ and 
“*belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys across the 
““territory of a neutral power.’’ There, again, the neutrality of 
Belgium stood in the way of the first blow. In the view of the 
German Chancellor the German Empire was threatened. Five 
million Russian soldiers stood ready to spring across her eastern 
frontier, and to overwhelm with a flood of semi-barbarous Slavs 
the whole of Teutonic civilisation, and France was allied to Russia. 
‘Therefore, in the Reichstag, the Chancellor said that ‘‘ France 
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“could wait, but Germany could not wait.’’ Germany’s only 
chance of safety was to strike the first blow and ‘‘ hack her way 
““ through.”’ 


This is, indeed, sad reading for those who have laboured to 
relieve mankind of the horrors of war by inducing them to rest 
upon the ‘“‘empire of law’’ and “‘ international justice.’’ But if 
the night is dark it is not without a ray of dawn. Out of this 
cataclysm there may yet emerge a new order based upon the firmer 
foundation of experience gained in the trials and sufferings of 
to-day. 

Had these mighty armaments not been ready to hand no monarch 
could have plunged his country into war with such unseemly haste. 
The reasonable and wise provisions of the Hague Convention 
could have been brought into play. Time could have been gained. 
Mistakes, if there were any, could have been rectified. Misunder- 
standings could have been cleared up. And, thus, if mankind 
learns anything from this war it will be the lesson that, so long as 
the human family is divided into distinct states, it cannot allow any 
state to arm itself during peace to such a point that it can disregard 
all law and treaties in its overpowering military predominance. 

A second lesson lies with the treaties themselves. At present it 
is accepted law and practice in most countries that treaties are made 
by the monarch and can be broken by the monarch. Treaties 
should be made by the elected representatives of the nation, and no 
King or Government should be able to act in contravention of any 
treaty except after the considered resolution of those who represent 
the people. When one peruses the despatches which passed 
between the Emperors of Germany and Russia on the eve of the 
war, one is aghast at the power that the people had allowed to be 
placed in the hands of those individuals. It is a responsibility too 
great for any one person to bear; an authority that it is not safe to 
leave to the play of the human weaknesses which the highest and 
lowest alike are subject to. 

The immediate duty of pacifists, whether belonging to the 
belligerent nations or to the great communities who are now neutral 
but who at any time may be drawn into the war, is to consider 
what shall be their action at the close of the war. Their tactics 
must undergo considerable change. It is clearly no use to con- 
centrate all their efforts, as hitherto, upon treaties of arbitration 
and such like, so long as such treaties are not and cannot be made 
binding. If this war ends, as other wars have ended, with nothing 
more than the removal of a few boundary stones, and some half- 
hearted declaration of neutral rights embodied in another “‘ Treaty 
‘‘of Paris’’ or ‘‘ Treaty of Berlin,’’? mankind will have achieved 
nothing by the present ghastly sacrifice of life and treasure. What 
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is wanted is not a re-arrangement of the States of Europe; but 
a reform of the state of Europe, and to this not only the belligerents 
but the non-belligerents must be prepared to come in. The Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, as a means for preserving peace, 
have alike proved to be failures. What is needed is a common 
entente based on common goodwill and common sacrifice, and 
enforceable by common action. 

This may be termed Utopian. It would be so under normal 
conditions. But out of great events spring great ideals. An earth- 
quake leaves after-effects which were beforehand inconceivable. 
There is need, however, that such ideals be presented in practical 
shape and in good time, if they are to be of service. Even in the 
absorption of mind and intellect caused by this all-pervading 
struggle, opportunities must’ be found for discussing and 
elaborating the policy that is to follow after it. Peace Conferences, 
Congresses on International Arbitration, and other similar 
gatherings that were to have been held during the present autumn 
have been abandoned or postponed. This was no doubt inevitable. 
But, for the members of such conferences who would have come 
together, there is still scope for their labours in conferring with 
one another as to the course that their movements should adopt in 
the future. By acting at once they may be in a position to take 
advantage of the temporary aversion from war which will 
undoubtedly be aroused in the public conscience as this terrible 
conflict proceeds, and the consequent readiness of nations to give 
serious attention to the problem of how future wars may be rendered 
impossible. No one can say how long this war will last, or who 
will be the victor. But whenever it may end, and whoever may 
conquer, the problem will be the same. How will humanity save 
itself from periodical repetitions of the appalling carnage and 
devastation which civilisation has rendered possible between 
nations? To speak about the next Hague Conference at this 
juncture may seem to many minds not only premature and out of 
place, but ridiculous. And yet there never can be greater need 
for something of the kind than at the moment when this war is 
drawing to its close. If all we have is a body of diplomats 
quarrelling over the map of Europe, we shall leave the world much 
as it is. We want men with broader outlook and deeper insight; 
men who are in real touch with the heart of the people. For 
however much the nations are being carried away at present by 
the natural enthusiasm of patriotism, there is a vast body of men 
and women in every land who are saying to themselves that this 
war ought never to have been, and who are thinking that unless 
Christian civilisation can find some better means of regulating 
the affairs of mankind than that which Europe is witnessing to-day, 
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it must pass into those depths of oblivion and disgrace where 
pagan civilisations, one after another, have sunk and vanished. 

It is these people whose voices must be heard; this feeling to 
which expression must be given. But how can such a conference 
take shape and form? One thing is sure. It must not be con- 
stituted as were the earlier conferences at The Hague. The 
Chinese plenipotentiary at the last conference is credited with the 
shrewd observation that in the debates, however convincing a 
speaker's arguments were, he had noticed they had no weight 
unless the speaker represented a state that possessed a powerful 
army or navy, and he counselled his Imperial Mistress that if 
China desired her opinions to prevail with the world her first duty 
should be to put herself on armed equality with the other great 
nations. The failure of the Hague Conferences was largely due 
to the fact that reason and justice were not the only voices that were 
listened to. The representatives of the states were sent to The 
Hague for the purpose of looking after the interests of their own 
country, and to see that no agreements were come to which might 
affect their own Government or inconvenience them in any way 
in their future actions. The delegates were not free to frame their 
recommendations with a view solely to the general good of man- 
kind. If humanity is to be guided to a nobler conception of its 
duties than the mere elaboration of a few rules of warfare and the 
establishment of the framework of an arbitral system, which was 
all that was done by The Hague Conferences, it must draw into 
its service men who represent not Governments but Democracies, 
and it must depute to them the duty not of agreeing to stipula- 
tions which may or may not injure their own nation, and 
which therefore it may be too much to expect them to perform; 
but of preparing and submitting a scheme of international govern- 
ment into which nations would come, in measure as their own 
public opinion becomes ripe for it. It would be a conclave of men 
of wisdom and of weight, who would be only trying to show 
mankind how to find the way out of the morass into which its 
leaders have allowed it to flounder. The attempt may fail. 
National interests and personal prejudices may wreck it, as they 
have wrecked many another noble endeavour. But it is worth 
trying, and, if it succeeds, the blood of our soldiers and sailors 
will not have been shed in vain. 


W. H. DIcKINSON. 
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THE EMPIRE: OF “lLHEGEAsE 


OR Englishmen this war is primarily a struggle between 
Germany and France. For the Germans it is emphatically 

a Russo-German war. It was our secret naval commitment to 
France, and our fatal entanglement through ten years in the 
struggle for a European balance of power, which sent our 
fleets to sea. It is our sympathy with her which makes the one 
human link that binds us to the Triple Entente. We have 
dramatised the struggle (and this clearly was for Sir Edward Grey 
the dominant consideration) as an attempt to crush France. German 
thinking followed other lines. Alike for the deputies in the 
Reichstag and for the mob in the streets of Berlin, the enemy is 
Russia. It is true, indeed, that if the war should end in the defeat of 
the Triple Entente, some part of the consequences of defeat will be 
borne by France. It is clear that German statesmen hoped to 
acquire some part at least of her extensive and valuable colonial 
possessions, and on her no doubt would have fallen the financial 
brunt of the war. She would have paid in money and in colonies 
for her imprudence in allying herself to Russia. But in spite of 
this, her place in Germany’s imagination was secondary. Her 
army must indeed be broken before Russia could be dealt with. 
That was a fatality, a detail in the mechanics of the problem which 
affected its central political purpose hardly more than the resistance 
of the Belgians. The politics which made the war, and the 
sentiment which supported it had reference exclusively to Russia. 
Read the speech by which the Chancellor induced the Reichstag to 
vote the war-credit without a dissentient voice; the only mention of 
France in it is a reply to the French accusation that German troops 
had violated the French frontier. The illuminating White Paper 
(Denkschrift) in which the history of the outbreak of the war is 
set out from the German official standpoint, contains hardly somuch 
as an incidental reference to France. More significant still is the 
speech in which Dr. Haase, on behalf of the Social! Democrats in 
the Reichstag, while repudiating the diplomacy which made the 
war, accepted on behalf of his comrades the duty of patriotic 
defence. He, too, made no reference to France. ‘‘ For our 
‘“people,’’ he declared, ‘‘ and for the future of its liberties, much, 
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“if not everything, depends on a victory over Russian despotism, 

“’ stained, as it is, with the blood of its noblest subjects.’’ It is for 
us in this country of the first importance to follow the direction of 
German thought. If we are to understand why the war was made 
at all, if we are to grasp the reasons which will make it on the 
German side an obstinate and determined struggle, if we are ta 
think out with any hope of success the problem of shortening it, we 
must realise that it is the fear of Russia which drove German 
diplomacy into a preventive war, and in the end mobilised even 
the Social Democrats behind German diplomacy. To the 
diplomatists and the statesmen the issue was from the first not 
merely whether Austria or Russia should exert a hegemony in the 
Balkans, but also whether Russia, using Servia as her vanguard, 
should succeed in breaking up the Austrian Empire. To the 
masses of the German people the fate of Servia and even of Bosnia 
was a matter of profound indifference. A month before the war 
broke out, three Germans in four would probably have said that 
not all the Serbs in Christendom were worth the bones of one 
Pomeranian grenadier. But the Russian mobilisation and the 
outbreak of war made even for the German masses a supreme and 
only too intelligible issue. There is rooted deep in the memory 
of the German people a recollection of the exploits of the Cossacks 
during the Seven Years War. The simplest peasant of the Eastern 
marches has his traditions of devastated fields and ruined villages. 
He knows, moreover, that the intervening generations which have 
transformed the West, have left the Russian steppes still barbarous. 
Even for the Social Democrat the repugnant thought that he was 
marching out to shoot down his French and Belgian comrades, 
-. was overborne by the imperious necessity of arming to defend his: 
soil against the hordes which the Russian Tsar had mobilised. 

The broad fact about the general war of 1914 is that it is the post- 
poned sequel of the Balkan war of 1912. We all congratulated each 
other that Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy and the Conference of 
London had enabled the Eastern peoples to settle the Eastern 
question without involving the Great Powers in war. The arma- 
ments of the Great Powers betrayed their belief that a war averted 
is only a war postponed. For two years this chaotic struggle, 
which came in the end with such vertiginous speed, had cast its 
shadow before it. The first move in the last round of the war of 
armaments was the direct consequence of the creation of the Balkan 
League. In justifying the increase of the peace-effectives of its 
army the German Government pointed to the new fact of the entry 
on the European scene of these young and victorious Balkan 
armies, and spoke bluntly of a possible struggle between the Slav 
and Teuton worlds. There followed the reply of France and Russia, 
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the return in the one to Three Years’ Service, and in the other 
the imprudently advertised schemes of military re-organisation, 
with its vast naval expenditure, its new strategic railways near the 
German frontier, its re-armament of the artillery, and its gigantic 
increase in the standing ‘‘ peace’’ army. Russia (so an official 
memorandum declared) would henceforth be able to assume in case 
of need not merely,a defensive, butan offensive strategy. Theearly 
months of this year witnessed the outbreak of a military panic in the 
German press. The fear inspired by the growth of the Tsar’s armies 
was beginning to tell on German nerves, and a pamphlet to which 
the German Crown Prince contributed an approving note, predicted 
that the Slav world would have completed its armaments by the 
year 1916, and would then attempt to deal the death-blow to the 
German peoples. If Germany has by her own act made the general 
‘war in 1914, it is chiefly because her military caste, moved by the 
superb fear that is the typical emotion of every ruling class which 
bases itself on force, was convinced that it would sooner or later 
have to meet a Russian challenge. 

The German White Paper explains the political issue which was 
the obverse of this military rivalry. For a generation we in this 
country have thought of the Eastern question as an issue between 
Turkey and the Christian races of the Balkans. With the destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire in Europe the Eastern question became 
primarily an Austrian question. Russia and Austria, up to the 
eve of the Young Turkish revolution had been content to divide the 
hegemony of the Near East. They worked in close association ; 
they presided jointly over the Macedonian reforms; they even 
recognised a certain division of spheres of influence. Austria was 
allowed by Russia to exert a predominant pressure upon Servia, 
while Russia was the leading partner in all that concerned Bulgaria. 
It was never, at the best, an easy arrangement to maintain. Austria 
was always detested in Belgrade, and the dominant political party 
in Servia, the Radicals, were-vehemently Russophile. With the 
murder of King Alexander, and the coming of King Peter, the 
moral influence of Russia in Servia became supreme, but the little 
kingdom remained none the less within the Austrian sphere, until 
the Bosnian crisis shattered the whole conception of an Austro- 
Russian condominium in the Balkans. From the autumn of 1909 
onwards, Servia became as absolutely and almost as openly the 
protégé of Russia, and the tool of Russian policy, as Montenegro 
had been for generations. It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the dominant personality in Belgrade was not King Peter, 
nor yet M. Pachitch, but the brilliant, energetic, unscrupulous 
Russian Minister, the late M. de Hartwig. He formed the Balkan 
League, and he also encouraged the Servians to tear up the Treaty 
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of Partition, which the Tsar had guaranteed. There were several 
reasons why Russian policy regarded the Servians as its favoured 
foster-children, and willingly aggrandised them at the expense of 
the Bulgarians. The Servians, in the first place, have always been 
the more pliable, the less independent of the Balkan Slav peoples. 
But while the Bulgarians were useful as a piece in an anti-Turkish 
policy, the Servians were doubly valuable, for they were indis- 
pensable to any move against Austria. The annexation of Bosnia, 
so far from being accepted by the Servians as a final and irrevocable 
fact, had actually been the starting point of an agitation more con- 
scious, more open, and more reckless than any which had 
precededit. The triumph of Servian arms in Macedonia, first over 
the Turks and then over the Bulgarians, was accepted by most 
Servians as the presage of the greater victory tocome. There was 
evident a tremendous heightening of the national consciousness. 
Some of its effects worked uncompensated mischief. It showed 
itself as brutal intolerance towards the Albanians and the Bulgars 
in Macedonia. It created a militarism wholly alien to the demo- 
cratic traditions of the Balkan races. But it also set the nation to 
the work of organising itself for the future with a new seriousness 
and a new devotion. Under her two last Obrenovitch Kings, 
Servia had been nothing but a meaningless and isolated enclave 
in the Balkans, wedged between Austria and Bulgaria, without a 
future and without a mission. Her national life was stagnant and 
corrupt. The coming of the new dynasty, and still more the breach 
between Austria and Russia, opened a brilliant path before her. 
She believed at last that the re-union of all the Servian peoples was 
possible, and she resolved that it should come about under her 
leadership. She saw herself destined to do for the Serbs what 
Piedmont had done for the Italians. The adventure might seem 
to sober minds impossible. Servia in isolation could hardly dream 
of challenging Austria with success, even if she had the moral and 
material resources which enabled Piedmont to expand into the 
Kingdom of Italy. But the Servians remembered that Piedmont 
did not overcome Austria by her own resources. She had the 
Emperor Napoleon behind her. If the Servians armed and plotted 
for the liberation of Bosnia and the other Serb lands under the 
Austrian yoke, it was with the firm conviction that when the hour 
of destiny struck, Russia would stand behind them. 

When historians come to deal with the real causes of this general 
war, it is possible that exact documentary evidence may show how 
far Russian diplomacy stood behind the Greater Servian propa- 
ganda. The general presumption is strong. No one doubts 
that Russian influence was supreme in Belgrade. The Serbs owed 
much to their own arms, but on the whole they owed more to 
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Russian diplomacy. But for Russia the Austrians would have 
crushed them in 1909; but for Russia, Austria would certainly not 
have remained neutral during the two Balkan wars. To Russian 
pressure Servia owed such of her conquests in Albania as she was 
allowed to retain, and but for Russia, Austria would have torn up 
the iniquitous Treaty of Bucharest. There were more material 
bonds between the Great Power and her satellite. The Servian 
soldiers made the winter campaign of 1912-1913 in Russian great- 
coats, and the war was financed by the French banks which do 
nothing in the Balkans that would run counter to Russian policy. 
When the full tide of Servian aspirations set towards Bosnia, and 
the National Union (Narodya Odbrana) began to turn against 
Austria all the criminal ‘‘ comitadji’’ methods of agitation con- 
secrated by long usage in Macedonia, Russia, had she chosen, 
might have set her veto on a development of Servian policy which 
threatened European peace. Deserted by Russia, Servian in- 
dependence would not have been worth twelve months’ purchase. 
It is this absolute dependence of Servia upon Russian countenance 
and-support, which makes it probable that when Servia openly 
launched and assisted the Great Servian propaganda, she did 
this with Russia’s approval. This propaganda involved much 
more than a mental disturbance in the minds of the Servian popula- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, who were organised in patriotic 
leagues and clubs with a view to an insurrection in the future. It 
had begun to smuggle arms, and it had been guilty of a series of 
assassinations of Austrian officials, to which the murder of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his Consort came as the climax. 
The historical memorandum in the German White Paper declares 
bluntly that this reckless and provocative attitude was possible for — 
Servia ‘‘ only because she believed that she had Russian support in 
‘“her activities.”’ The memorandum goes on to make an even 
graver statement. After referring to the original creation of the 
Balkan League under Russian auspices, it continues :— 


‘“ Russian Statesmen planned the rise of a new Balkan League 
under Russian protection, a league which was aimed not at Turkey 
—now vanished from the Balkans—but against the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. The idea was that Servia should be compen- 
sated for the cession of its Macedonian acquisitions to Bulgaria by 
receiving Bosnia and Herzegovina at Austro-Hungary’s expense.’’ 


I am far from suggesting that a charge of this kind, made though 
it is in the Kaiser’s name with the full responsibility of his Chan- 
cellor in an official document addressed to the Reichstag at a 
peculiarly solemn moment, can be taken as proven. It is in itself 
probable, and it has long been as the current gossip of Balkan 
circles. I insist upon it not so much because to me it carries con- 
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viction, as because it furnishes for the first time an intelligible ex- 
planation of the policy which Austria and Germany have followed 
in provoking a European war. 

It is not easy in the midst of the horrors and resentments of war 
to view such a Situation as this in cold retrospect. The peril in 
front of Austria was grave, but it was not immediate. Russia had 
not at the first essay succeeded in restoring the Balkan League. 
Bulgaria could not forget her resentment, and had become a loosely 
attached associate of the Triple Alliance. If the Slavs were to 
choose their own hour, they would wait presumably until the 
Balkan armies had somewhat recovered from the exhaustion of two 
campaigns, and until the Russian military re-organisation was 
completed. But there was good reason to infer that, sooner or later, 
the blow would be struck. A rising in Bosnia, organised by 
Servian comitadjis, would bring Servia herself into the field, and 
behind Servia would be the Balkan League and the Russian Empire. 
Such conspiracies as this are so remote from Western habits of life 
and thought, so inconceivable in our own experience, that we are 
apt to dismiss them as fantastic. They are the stuff of daily life 
in the Balkans, and we may do Austrian statesmen the justice of 
supposing that their fears were sincere. An enlightened Power in 
their place would not have acted as they did. The ‘‘ Great 
““Servian ’’ idea is dangerous to Austria, because she lacks the 
courage to be liberal without reserves. Servia may compare herself 
to Piedmont, but the parallel is imperfect. Her culture is so back- 
ward, her politics are so parochial and so corrupt, her economic 
life is so primitive and so stagnant, that she has nothing to 
commend her to the Austrian Serbs save only the community of 
blood. They have in Austria access to the main currents of 
European culture, a share in the larger politics of a great Empire, 
a place in a vigorous commercial system. One-third of them are 
Catholics, who have no reason to hope for equal treatment from 
an Orthodox State, whose record in Macedonia is a defiance 
of toleration, and another third are Moslems, who will 
emigrate en masse if the Servians should conquer Bosnia. Even 
the remaining third, who are Orthodox Serbs, would not have been 
ready-made material for a Servian propaganda, if Austria had 
known how to treat them with generosity. Faced by this Great 
Servian danger, and forced to realise at last that it was serious, a 
big man in Count Berchtold’s place would have resolved to make 
Austria a home so attractive even to Servian idealists, that the half- 
civilised kingdom over the border, with its backward culture and 
Oriental morals, would have lured and beckoned them in vain. 
He would have made them feel, as the Poles have long felt, that 
they are Austrians with a share in the fortunes of the Empire. 
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He would have made their autonomy a handsome reality. He 
would have banished the spies and.the policemen, enemies of the 
Austrian idea more dangerous than all the Servian bomb-throwers 
and comitadjis. He would have released the Croatians from the 
Magyar yoke, and bidden Dalmatians, Croatians, and Bosnians 
realise their Great Servia to their heart’s content within the 
Austrian Empire itself. Against such a policy, conceived with 
some boldness of imagination and executed with good faith and 
tact, the incitements and conspiracies of Belgrade would have been 
powerless. Count Berchtold is neither a Liberal nor a man of 
genius. He acted after the Serajevo murder as the average Im- 
perialist bureaucrat commonly does act in such cases. He 
tightened his police system. He made Austrian rule a little more 
than usually hateful to men of Servian race. He determined to 
crush and humiliate Servia, and realising that behind Servia stood 
Russia, he turned to his ally for aid. 

The policy on which Austria and Russia determined is a matter 
of history, and the German White Paper describes it with an 
approach to frankness. This interesting document has not been 
fairly reproduced by our daily newspapers, and the main passage 
may be worth translating at length :— 


‘“In these circumstances Austria was driven to the conclusion 
that the dignity and self-preservation of the Monarchy alike for- 
bade her to watch this movement from across the frontier any 
longer in passivity. She communicated her view to us and asked 
our advice. We were able with all our hearts to inform our ally 
that we shared her opinion of the situation, and we assured her of 
our approval for any action which she might take to put an end to 
the movement in Servia directed against the integrity of the 
Monarchy. We were well aware that any military action by Aus- 
tria against Servia, might bring Russia on the scene, and involve 
us in war by reason of the obligations of our alliance. Realising, 
as we did, that the vital interests of Austria-Hungary were at 
stake, we could neither counsel our ally to a pliability inconsistent 
with her dignity, nor refuse her our aid in this difficult moment. 
Nor could we forget that our own interests were nearly threatened 
by this continual Servian agitation. Had the Servians been al- 
lowed, with the help of Russia and France, to endanger the inte- 
grity of the neighbouring Monarchy much longer, the consequence 
must have been the gradual disruption of Austria, and the subjec- 
tion of the whole Slav world to the Russian sceptre, with the result 
that the position of the German race in central Europe would have 
become untenable.”’ 


There lies, in its naked simplicity, the German case for this war. 
The provocations followed an alternating series. | Russia 
encouraged the Great Servian movement, which aimed at the 
break-up of Austria, whereupon Austria struck at Servia, and 
thereby challenged Russia. The issue now was, in plain words, 
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whether Servia should become an Austrian vassal or remain a 
Russian tool. While a diplomatic accommodation was still 
possible, Russia took the menacing step of proclaiming a general 
mobilisation, and Germany replied with an ultimatum, followed 
in a few hours by war. This war is a co-operative crime. To its 
making have gone Russian ambitions and German fears. It would 
be as just to say that the real aggressor was the Power which stood 
behind Servia, as it would be to say that it was the Power which 
first lit the conflagration by hurling its shells at Belgrade. On 
their own showing, the Germans had planned a bold challenging 
stroke, which might lead them into a preventive war. There is 
evidence enough in our own White Paper that they did not believe 
that Russia would fight. They thought that they had defied her 
in good time before her armaments were ready. They had bullied 
her with success in the similar crisis of 1909, and with the 
characteristic clumsiness of Bismarckian psychology, they did not 
realise that a public act of bullying can never be repeated. It was 
precisely because Russia had yielded in 1909, that she could not 
yield again. It is nonsense to say, as M. Sazonoff said, that the 
prestige of Russia as a Great Power would be gone, if Servia 
became an Austrian vassal. Servia had been an Austrian vassal 
throughout the lifetime of King Milan, and for many a year after 
his abdication. But it may be true to say that Russia would have 
lost in prestige, if Servia had been torn from her orbit by Austrian 
arms and German threats. It is more to the point that such a 
humiliation would have ended the dream of a Great Servia for ever. 
That was the real issue. What Russia dreaded was not so much 
the humiliation of her little Slav brothers, the Serbs; she had 
watched the humiliation of her other little brothers in Bulgaria with 
equanimity, and even with satisfaction. The Servians, however, 
were more than brothers; they were tools. They were an indis- 
pensable piece in the game of chess for the Empire of the East. 
The historian of the future will be in one sense more biassed in 
his judgment of this moving chapter of history than we are our- 
selves. He will give his verdict, as historians commonly do, to 
the side that wins. To us the issue is unknown, and we must 
divide our wonder and our censures. The Pan-Slavists have 
brought the whole of European civilisation to a test which may 
come near submerging it, in order to accomplish their dream of 
racial unity. The Germans, by rashly precipitating an issue 
which might never, in fact, have been forced upon them, may well 
have brought upon themselves the very catastrophe which they 
dreaded. A preventive war, if it is not a crime as inexcusable as 
a war of naked aggression, is always a folly. Nothing required 
Austria to fight now. From Servia she might have had ample 
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reparation, with pledges for her future good behaviour. The 
crime of Serajevo was far from raising Servia’s prestige among the 
Austrian Slavs; it had, on the contrary, lowered and besmirched 
it. A policy of conciliation might have rendered any insurrection 
impossible. Nor was Russia’s star in the ascendant in the coun- 
sels of Europe. Persian affairs had led to a marked cooling in 
Sir Edward Grey’s hitherto uncritical regard for Russia. The 
Anglo-German friendship was deepening, and something like the 
‘“ Utopian ’’ proposal of our White Paper (Sir Edward Grey’s 
conception of a collective guarantee by the Triple Entente that it 
would allow no aggression against the Triple Alliance) might have 
isolated Russia in the future, if, in fact, she meditated a war of 
Slav against Teuton. What is clear to-day is, that Germany, 
reasoning in cold blood amid profound peace, that Austria’s future 
status was threatened by this Pan-Servian danger, has made a 
war in which the chief issue may soon be whether Austria can 
continue to exist. 

If the Triple Entente should be victorious, and if Russian policy 
is allowed to dominate the settlement, it is hard to draw a fortunate 
horoscope for Austria. A Russian proclamation has already 
snatched from Germany the Polish province of Posen, and from 
Austria the loyal and contented Poles of Galicia. We may be 
sure, if Servian arms should meet with any measure of success, 
that Russia will aim at creating a Greater Servia by amalgamating 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina with Servia and 
Montenegro. The tertius gaudens, as the Balkan struggle shows, 
is apt to exact a heavy price for his neutrality. Italy will not forget 
that Trient is peopled by Italians, and that the miserable Albanians 
will require some strong hand to restore their wretched country to 
order and peace. Noumania is a formidable military power, and 
at the moment when the struggle becomes desperate, her weight 
might be decisive in one or other of the Eastern scales of power. 
She has no love for either Empire, though her king is a Hohen- 
zollern. Russia took Bessarabia from her, and Hungary is the 
mistress of a large Roumanian population in Transylvania. She 
may elect to move her armies into one or the other of these pro- 
vinces, but more probably she will sell her neutrality for an assur- 
ance that the victor will reward her. Bulgaria is in the same case. 
An armed neutrality will pay her best. If Russia wins, then 
Servia, rich in her new acquisitions, can well afford tou give up 
a part at least of Macedonia. If Austria wins, then a crushed and 
broken Servia will be compelled to face partition. In either case, 
if Bulgaria plays her cards prudently, and sells her neutrality to 
both sides, she is certain to obtain compensation. The plight of 
Turkey is less fortunate. A victorious Russia would mean for her 
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the speedy loss of her Armenian provinces. From the German 
Powers (to whom, on the whole, her sympathies go) she can look 
only for some countenance in an effort to regain some of her lost 
islands from Greece. The whole of the Near East is in the melting- 
pot, but the central question of all is in what shape Austria will 
emerge from the tremendous test. A decisive victory would mean 
for her that Russian hegemony would be ended in Europe. She 
would have become herself the rival Slavonic Power. She would 
either annex Servia outright, or reduce her to vassalage, while 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, each aggrandised somewhat by 
the pursuit of a profitable neutrality, would be attached to her as 
grateful satellites. She would dominate the Balkans, and in the 
act she would have solved triumphantly the problem of her own 
internal cohesion. A beaten Russia would no longer attract the 
Southern Slavs. The other alternative is, if possible, still more 
cataclysmic. If Russia wins and has her way, little will be left of 
Austria save her German provinces, and these might be incor- 
porated at length in a German Empire which had lost Posen and 
Alsace-Lorraine. Roumania and Servia would emerge as big 
States, attached by interest to the Russian system. Bulgaria 
would be reconciled by the gift of Macedonia. The doubtful points 
would be the future of the Czechs and Magyars. But whatever 
their fate might be, the German Powers would have been cut off 
for ever from the East, and Russia with some millions of Poles and 
Ruthenians added to her territories, and the Southern Slavs 
enlisted as her allies and vanguard, would dominate the Eastern 
Mediterranean and overshadow Turkey, as to-day she overshadows 
Persia. 

Weare taking a parochial view of Armageddon if we allow our- 
selves to imagine that it is primarily a struggle for the indepen- 
dence of Belgium and the future of France. The Germans are 
nearer the truth when they regard it as a Russo-German war. It 
began in a struggle for the hegemony of the Near East, with its 
pivotal point at Belgrade. It will end logically, if either side 
achieves a decisive success, in a melting of all the frontiers of the 
East, and the settlement by force of arms of the question whether 
its destinies shall be governed by Germany or by Russia. It is, to 
my mind, an issue so barbarous, so remote from any real interest 
or concern of our daily life in these islands, that I can only marvel 
at the illusions, and curse the fatality which have made us bel- 
ligerents in this struggle. We are neither Slavs nor Germans. 
How many of us, high or low, dare form a decided opinion*as to 
whether Bosnia would in the end be happier under the native but 
intolerant and semi-civilised rule of the Serbs, or the alien but 
relatively civilised rule of Austria? How many of us would dare 
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to answer one by one the questions whether Poles and Ruthenians 
and Slovacks would be the happier for passing from Austrian 
to Russian rule? We have not even debated these questions, 
yet our arms are helping to settle them. Our fleet in the North 
Sea, our army in France may be winning for the Tsar millions 
of fresh subjects, and for the familiar process of forcible Russifica- 
tion unnumbered victims. They will pass from a higher to a 
lower civilisation, from a system usually tolerant and fitfully 
Liberal, to one which has not even begun to grasp the idea of 
toleration, and whose answer to Liberalism is the censor- 
ship, the prison, and the ‘‘truly Russian’? pogrom. One 
may hope for some slow evolution in Russian politics. 
One may dream of a future federal organisation of its many 
nationalities. But are we so secure in our anticipation of 
that brighter future that we will back it by our arms? On the 
lower level of self-interest and Imperial expediency have we reason 
to desire a world in which the Balance of Power will lurch violently 
to the side of this unscrupulous and incalculable Empire? Within 
a year from the breaking of Germany’s power (if that is the result 
of this war), as Russia forces her way through the Dardanelles, 
dominates Turkey, overruns Persia, and bestrides the road to 
India, our Imperialists will be calling out for a strong Germany 
to balance a threatening Russia. A mechanical fatality has forced 
France into this struggle, and a comradeship, translated by secret 
commitments into a defensive alliance, has brought us into the 
war in her wake. It is no real concern of hers or of ours. It is 
a war for the Empire of the East. If our statesmanship is clear- 
sighted, it will stop the war before it has passed from a struggle 
for the defence of France and Belgium, into a colossal wrangle 
for the dominion of the Balkans and the mastery of the Slavs. 
When the campaign in the West has ended, as we all hope that 
in a few weeks it will end, in the liberation of French and Belgian 
soil from a deplorable invasion, the moment will have come to pause. 
To back our Western friends in a war of defence is one thing, to 
fling ourselves into the further struggle for the Empire of the East 
quite another. No call of the blood, no imperious calculation of 
self-interest, no hope for the future of mankind requires us to side 
with Slav against Teuton. We cannot wish that either Austria or 
Russia should dominate the Balkans, but if we had to make the 
choice in cold blood, most of us would prefer the more tolerant and 
more cultured German influence. If in the heat of battle, we allow 
ourselves to rush onward without reflection from a war of defence 
to a war of conquest, we shall find that all the old problems con- 
front us anew. Enthusiasts for this hateful war may applaud 
itas an effort to ‘‘ destroy German militarism.’’ That is a meaning- 
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less phrase. The Allies may indeed destroy the German armies, 
but no one can destroy German militarism, save the German people 
itself. Crush that people, load it with indemnities, lop it of its 
provinces, encircle it with triumphant allies, and so far from 
turning to depose its Prussian leaders, it will rally behind them 
in a national struggle to recover its standing, its integrity, its power 
of free movement. Not France but Germany will arm to recover lost 
provinces, and weave new alliances to adjust the ever-shifting 
balance of power. If once the world begins to play at map- 
making it will create unsatisfied appetites; there will be States 
enough to join with Germany in an effort to upset the settlement. 
The future will stretch before us, a new phase of the ruinous armed 
peace, destined to end, after further years of anger and waste, in 
another war of revenge. It lies with public opinion to limit our 
share in this quarrel, and to impose on our diplomacy, when victory 
in the West is won, a return to its natural réle of peacemaker and 
mediator in a quarrel no longer its own. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


FRANCE AND THE WAR OF REVENGE.* 


F all the problems that modern France has to face, the most 
pressing, the most tragic, is the possibility of another war 
with Germany. War is a constant menace everywhere: even small, 
wise, happy and neutral nations, like Belgium or Switzerland, 
even an essentially peaceful democracy, overwhelmingly rich and 
strong, like the United States, are not free from that nightmare. 
But in France the possibility is not intermittent and remote: the 
thought of war—the fear of war, the hope of war—is constant and 
paramount. Its tragic shadow has for the last forty-four years 
darkened every aspect of national life. It is the thought of war 
which is wasting the painfully hoarded gold of the French 
bourgeois and peasant. It is the thought of war which claims two 
or three decisive years out of every young man’s life. It is the 
thought of war which colours and warps national thought, 
embittering the apostles of fraternity against their fellow 
Europeans, their peers and brothers in culture beyond the Vosges. 
It is the thought of war which divides the French themselves into 
irreconcilable sects or camps. It is the thought of war, finally, 
which imposes upon the country a material task that becomes 
every day more crushing and hopeless, a moral duty which can 
neither be repudiated nor fulfilled. Ever since 1871, France has 
been a wounded nation, body and soul. 

It is not easy for foreigners to understand the unique character 
of the last Franco-German war. Why should it leave such bitter- 
ness behind? Other nations—and France herself at other times— 
have drained the cup of disaster. But they have gone to work 
again, with chastened yet unbroken spirit; and not seldom have 
they become reconciled with their former foes, without any thought 
of ‘‘revenge.’’ England has never ‘‘ got even’’ with the United 
States, nor Russia with England and France, her friends of to-day. 
Austria is now the ally of Germany and Italy. There is no sulking 
in the Southern States. Why should defeat rankle for ever and 
poison a nation’s life? France was not wiped out of existence like 
Poland. A few years after the war she was materially as 
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prosperous as ever before; the loss of two provinces left her with a 
territory almost equal to that of her conqueror; the acquisition of 
enormous colonies has retrieved her prestige, and made her future 
as a world-power secure. Is there not some heroic and childish 
pose, some cabotinage unworthy of a great country, in France’s 
expression of undying grief? 

The first reason why the French cannot forget 1871 is that the 
Germans will not let them. I am not alluding to the innumerable 
war memorials erected throughout Germany: every nation com- 
memorates in a similar way her triumphs and even her disasters. 
I am not even alluding to the celebration of the anniversary 
of Sedan, which is ungenerous and unwise. But, in less legitimate 
ways, Germany has tried to keep France humble and mindful of 
death. When a duel has been fought, and bravely fought, even if 
no reconciliation ensues, it seems to be the rule with individuals as 
well as with nations that mutual esteem should be restored. Even 
vanity should prompt you to honour your unfortunate adversary, 
thereby enhancing the splendour of your own triumph. But the 
war of 1870 was preceded, accompanied, and followed by an 
abominable campaign of slander against France. In the coarse but 
striking words of a French journalist, ‘‘instead of holding out 
““her hand to her fallen foe, Germany spat upon her.’’ France 
was declared to be, racially, intellectually, morally, an inferior 
nation, a decadent nation, a rotting nation. The worst passions 
of mankind, envy and hatred, assumed a mask of science and 
religion. Anthropology, philology, and the Bible were pressed 
into service to complete the work of Bismarck and Moltke. 
Jingoism, in its popular and brutal form, is not wholly disgusting. 
Mafeking night leaves no deep stain on the annals of England. 
But the mixture of jingoism, pedantry, and pietistic hypocrisy is 
unbearable. The attitude of Strauss, Mommsen, Richard Wagner, 
is singularly damaging to the good name of Germany. When 
the highest and best go so far wrong, there is something unsound 
in the nation’s soul. This attitude of hatred and contempt spread 
from Germany to German sympathisers throughout the world, 
Carlyle, in England, uttered his weighty Vae Victis! Bancroft, 
in the name of the country for which France had fought, seemed 
to endorse the moral judgment passed by her enemies. 

Not only did France rebel against the injustice of this judgment 
in her own case, but she protested against the principle upon which 
it was based. ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ ‘‘ Might is Right,” 
‘“Through blood and iron,’’ ‘‘ The world’s history is God’s 
‘“judgment ”’ (‘‘ Die Welt-Geschichte ist das Welt-Gericht ’’)—all 
these Hegelian and Bismarckian formule wounded to its depths 
the idealism of the French people. The rabble may worship 
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material success for a while, but the conscious élite and the deep 
permanent instinct of the masses refuse to bow before the arbitra- 
ment of force. Mankind’s dearest heroes sutfered defeat— 
Prometheus, Hector, Roland, Siegfried, the Nordic Gods—and 
one greater than all died in ignominy. The miracle of Joan of 
Arc’s career would lose its poignancy but for the final martyrdom. 
Moscow, Waterloo, St. Helena, wiped away innumerable stains, 
transfigured the Corsican into a demi-god. History is a concatena- 
tion of judgments which are for ever revised—too late. 

And behind that campaign of vulgar or learned slander—which 
has not ceased—there were more definite facts. Bismarck did not 
want France to get on her feet again. He was cruelly disappointed 
when he discovered that he had not bled her to death with his 
enormous war indemnity. In 1875, without provocation, he would 
have renewed the war, had not England and Russia intervened. 
Repeatedly Germany has given France to understand that the 
treaty of Frankfort had given her a supremacy which she was not 
willing to forego or even to veil. When the rivalry between 
England and Germany became intense, a favourite conception with 
Pan-German writers was that France should be treated as a 
hostage; that England, impregnable behind her fleet and her coast 
defences, should be humbled and wounded in the person of her 
friend; that France should be compelled to abandon the Entente 
Cordiale and to join her forces with those of Germany in a war 
against ‘‘the modern Carthage.’’ The most extraordinary of 
these unholy conceptions, the most galling to the sensitive pride 
of the French, is that France should be coerced into a reconciliation 
with Germany. ‘‘I shall kick you until you profess to be my 
“friend ’’ seems to be the ultima ratio of German diplomacy—and 
the world wonders why France, the object of such flattering 
attentions, should remain so peevish and restive! 

England and France have been bitterly unjust to each other in 
the past; yet the governments and the larger part of the élite on 
either side of the Channel have been tolerably free from 
Chauvinistic prejudices. Civilians were at the helm: war-mongers, 
for whom war is a profession and a creed, were loud and influential 
enough, but never supreme. Germany is different. France cannot 
ignore the existence of a huge Empire, thoroughly drilled and 
equipped, combining modern efficiency with medizval principles. 
The Germans are not any more warlike than other nations; but 
their splendid achievements of 1864-1871 have filled them with 
pride, inspired them with blind confidence in their leaders. And 
what leaders! A military and aristocratic caste, which believes 
implicitly in Bismarckism—the gospel of ruse and force. The 
French feel that at the first opportunity the masters of Prussia and 
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of Germany would try again the coup of Frederick the Great in 
Silesia, the coup of Schlesvig-Holstein, the coup of the Ems 
dispatch. They feel that the German people, enlightened and 
peace-loving though they be, but inured to unquestioning disci- 
pline, would silence their private opinions and feelings at the first 
call of the Fatherland. France has abjured the principles of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon : they survive in Germany. In realising 
that danger, in resisting it with her utmost energy, France is not 
thinking exclusively of her own wound in 1871, or of her good name 
smirched by her victors: she considers herself as the champion of 
justice, of idealism in international affairs. 

Then there is the Alsace-Lorraine question. Here again super- 
ficial foreign observers fail to sympathise with the obstinacy of the 
French. ‘‘ The holy ground of France has been desecrated,” 
forsooth! But was German territory any less holy when Henry II., 
Richelieu, Louis XIV., the Revolution, Napoleon, seized German 
cities or provinces? Why should the conquests made by France be 
legitimate, and those made against France be inexpiable crimes? 
The great majority of the Alsace-Lorrainers spoke a Germanic 
dialect: by war were they torn away from their fellow Germans; 
by war were they brought back into the fold. 

This defence sounds plausible enough, but it does not take into 
account a new and all-important factor : the rise of the modern spirit 
of free citizenship. Under the old dispensation, conquest was law, 
subjects could be lost and won, sold or bartered away; they were 
never consulted, and but seldom was their voice heard. But the 
nations of Continental Europe were born anew during the great 
Revolution. Henceforth the essential right of men to be 
themselves, to be citizens, and not chattels, has been asserting 
itself irresistibly. The foreign policy of Napoleon III. may have 
been vacillating and tortuous; but it had one redeeming feature: 
it recognised the new principle of nationalities. Not the fate of 
battles or the intrigues of diplomatists, but the will of the people 
must decide on their allegiance. Thus were the populations of 
Savoy and Nice consulted when these provinces were annexed to 
France. Thus did Napoleon III. request, without avail, that a 
plebiscite be taken in Schlesvig-Holstein. Now, in 1870, the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine were French at heart. They 
fought heroically against their German invaders. Their repre- 
sentatives in the National Assembly at Bordeaux protested against 
their annexation to Germany. For many years, as long as they 
had any hope of an immediate change in their destiny, their 
deputies in the Reichstag were the irreconcilable opponents of 
German occupation. Many Germans may have cherished for years 
the delusion that in 1871 they had delivered ‘‘ long lost brothers.” 
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No illusion is permissible at present. In 1913, after forty-two years 
of German rule, the ominous words were spoken by a German 
official : ‘‘ Alsace is a hostile country.” 

Under these influences the conception of a revanche arose 
immediately, spontaneously. It remained for many years the 
cardinal principle of French national life—the thought left un- 
uttered, but ever present, according to the dictum of Gambetta: 
‘* Let us think of IT always, and never speak of it.”’ Even Victor 
Hugo, the prophet of peace and of the universal Republic, had to 
confess: ‘‘ Another war, alas! Yes, it is necessary ’’; and of all 
the leaders of French thought, perhaps Renan alone was strong 
enough to breast the tide of popular passion. But la Revanche 
had to be postponed; the country had to recuperate, a permanent 
government had to be established, the army must be reorganised. 

Ten years went by: the clash of parties had begun to sap 
the single-mindedness of the nation, an aggressive colonial policy 
was embarked upon by a few energetic statesmen; and gradually 
it was realised that France had resumed her normal life, that 
France was prosperous, expanding—and still unavenged. The 
dream was fading away. 

This evolution was slow, reluctant, half unconscious. France, 
once so fond of clear-cut situations and radical measures, has been 
living for over thirty years in a fog of ambiguity and compromise. 
We shall see how the provisional and nondescript Constitution of 
1875 is impairing her political health. Her foreign policy, too, 
has been ‘‘ Yea and nay.’’ She no longer believes in the revanche, 
and yet she cannot give itup. Strange and tragic dilemma! Dense 
clouds of doubt and no star visible. 

Doubt as to the material possibility of the task. The lead that 
Germany acquired in 1871 cannot be overtaken. France can make 
no effort which her neighbour does not immediately parallel, or 
anticipate. In spite of costly fortresses, the frontier is still gaping: 
the Germans hold the key to our house, and Nancy, for instance, 
the capital of French Lorraine, could not be defended. Then there 
is the growing disparity of forces between the two rivals. In 1870, 
they were almost of equal size. At present there are 66,000,000 
Germans to 39,000,000 Frenchmen. To-morrow, the Germans will 
be two to one. And there is the military inferiority which comes 
from the political régime that France has adopted. Democracy, 
especially a parliamentary and petit bourgeois democracy, is not 
favourable to the efficiency of a war machine. It distrusts its own 
army. The sense of blind discipline is evaporating. There is no 
permanency in the higher offices, no continuous policy. Prussian 
militarism, wrong though it may be, is well adapted to its 
special purpose. Passive obedience below; above a well-drilled, 
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hereditary caste; at the head, a War Lord with unquestioning 
faith in his mission; all united in the worship of a cuirassed, 
helmeted, mail-fisted Fatherland. . Republican France is an 
amateur pitted against a professional. Marcel Sembat is right: 
‘“‘ A Wing, or peace.’? And France chooses peace. 

Doubt of one’s self. This is the bitterest fruit of defeat, grown 
bitterer still during the long years of impotent aspiration. Do we 
really want war? Have we not become afraid of war? The 
adventurous expeditions of volunteers and mercenaries in far-off 
lands are one thing: the invasion of your own province, the 
bombardment of your own city, are quite another. For the French 
of this generation, war does not mean the same thing as it does to 
the Germans. The old recklessness has waned: discretion born of 
experience. Do we shrink from the ordeal? An ugly suspicion, 
which cannot be ignored. 

Doubt of the cause itself. We have clamoured for forty years 
that war proves nothing : how can we consistently appeal once more 
to the God of Battles? A war for the sake of Alsace-Lorraine, if 
it were successful at all, would have to be waged first in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Once more the two unhappy provinces would be laid 
waste. There would be Alsatians and Lorrainers under each flag. 
Then, supposing France to dictate her own terms, what would 
these be? If the two provinces were to return to France, Germany, 
irreconcilable and still more populous than her conqueror, would 
prepare her own war of revenge; and the weary round of hatred, 
waste, and violence would go on for ever. If any compromise be 
accepted—neutralisation or participation—would it be worth the 
terrible price—could it not be achieved in a more rational way ? 

France is thus in the situation of Hamlet. She is maddened by 
a self-imposed task to which she is unequal, and the wisdom of 
which she is beginning to question. The patriots themselves are 
infested by the prevailing ideal of peace, and dare not preach war 
as the nation’s first duty. The pacifists, even the cosmopolitans, 
dare not face the renunciation which alone would make peace 
secure. If France were an efficient, self-confident military 
autocracy; if her population outnumbered that of Germany, she 
could afford to say: ‘‘ You have done me a great wrong; but war 
‘is useless and criminal. Let us forget, and try to be friends.”’ 
But the resignation of the weaker would not be understood— 
especially by an enemy who has constantly impugned the moral 
character of France, and who professes to believe in nought but 
force. 

Such is the problem which poisons the life of France and 
torments the soul of every Frenchman. Some have sought refuge 
in flippancy; they veil their feelings in universal irony and 
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scepticism—like Lorenzaccio wearing the mask of debauchery to 
conceal his purpose, until the mask could not be torn from his 
flesh. The pacifists, the socialists, the internationalists will see 
nothing but waste in the craze for armaments—a race to the abyss 
of bankruptcy, which nothing can stop, not even a victorious war ; 
and they protest in advance against the political reaction, the 
military régime which is bound, in France, to follow war. The 
patriots cannot help considering the advocates of peace as traitors 
who are wilfully sapping the material and moral strength of their 
country. Discussions which in America are academic enough 
assume in France an immediate and tragic significance. These 
conditions account, among other things, for a sentiment which 
many of us find it hard to understand—militant anti-patriotism. 
One of the first lessons that a recruit is taught in the army is the 
meaning of the sacred words for which he is expected to lay down 
his life: country, flag, patriotism. I have heard with my own ears 
a version of the historic reply: ‘‘ Patrie? . . . ¢a veut dire tuer 
‘*‘ des -Prussiens ’’—‘‘ The Fatherland? . . . that means 
‘‘ killing Prussians.’’ The definition is boldly elliptical, but not 
absolutely wrong, and the young Norman peasant who spoke 
those words was duly lauded by his superiors. But are they 
absolutely wrong either, who retort: ‘‘ If it be so, down with the 
“© Fatherland! ”’ ? 

France is thus swayed to and fro between conflicting ideals. 
I have seen men of my generation, young Parisians of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, Sane, industrious, and kindly as a rule, pass through 
periods of chauvinism, scepticism, anti-militarism, and chauvinism 
again. When we were little, we were taught Dérouléde’s calls to 
arms; we prayed that the “‘ great day ’’ might not dawn until we 
were ready to shoulder a rifle. Then came the Boulanger fiasco, 
the Panama scandals, the anarchistic outrages, the crisis of dis- 
couragement and self-depreciation when France herself seemed to 
acquiesce in her decadence. The Russian alliance was a last ray 
of hope, but we were soon given to understand that it was meant 
to preserve the status quo, not to reconquer our lost heritage. The 
Dreyfus case damaged the prestige of the army. Anglophobia, 
thanks to the Fashoda incident and to the Boer War, was rife; 
a Franco-German reconciliation, about 1900, seemed no impossible 
dream. Our ideal, at that time, was social rather than national. 
Jaurés and Zola appeared as the burly and shaggy archangels 
of justice and truth. The army and navy were “‘ civilised’ and 
democratised. Officers were requested to give peace lectures. 
Instead of the old heroic and childish names—Formidable, 
Redoutable, Furiewx, Fulminant—the warships of the Republic 
were baptised Démocratie, Vérité, Liberté, Justice, and the names 
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of poets and philosophers, Victor Hugo, Jules Michelet, Edgar 
Quinet, Ernest Renan, were given to very expensive cruisers too 
weak to fight and too slow to run away. Soon the country wearied 
of Radical misrule. In the conflict between Radicals, Orthodox 
Socialists, Independent Socialists, and Syndicalists, the dream of 
a vigorous social policy dissolved. All this prepared the ground 
for a revival of patriotism. 

The Entente Cordiale with England left our treasure of inter- 
national suspicions and hatred undivided. The conflict with 
Germany became intenser and broader. To the eternal Alsace- 
Lorraine question was added colonial rivalry, and all the fears and 
grievances of our new friends across the Channel. German 
diplomacy showed itself at its worst in the Morocco affair: clumsy, 
unscrupulous, and brutal, spoiling a defensible case by a series 
of broken promises and insulting threats. The French reared under 
the repeated pricks. Clemenceau left his Dreyfusism and even his 
Radicalism in abeyance, and for a time breathed again the fiery 
patriotism of thirty and forty years ago. A “‘ grand ministry ”’ of 
national defence was formed. Millerand, the Socialist, brought to 
the War Office his tireless and quiet energy, his power of organisa- 
tion. The troops were again followed in the streets and cheered by 
the people. In 1913, returning to France after several years’ absence, 
I was astounded at the change. Whether the challenge of Germany 
was mere bluff or meant in earnest, it had been accepted. The 
old reluctance and indifference had vanished. Among all classes 
I found men ready, willing, eager to go to battle. Had war broken 
out then, had the right man been found to lead the French armies, 
the miracles of the Revolution and the Empire might have occurred 
over again. 

There was enthusiasm; but there was no unanimity. The 
Socialists on either side manifested unequivocally their opposition 
to war—the Germans in more imposing numbers, the French with 
more violence. The pacifists of all classes and parties were not 
idle. The Governments shrank from the tremendous responsibility. 
So the critical months went by, and there is another lull in the 
international storm. 

What about the future? War is not impossible. The sudden 
and formidable revival of Chauvinistic passion in a Republic which 
seemed to be torn by religious and social problems, cannot be 
ignored. For the first time, perhaps, since 1870, France has faced the 
eventuality of war almost cheerfully. Germany knows this; it is 
one of-the reasons of her immense increase in armaments. If war 
| should break out, the odds, of course, would be against France, 
but the result would be by no means certain. War would in all 
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probability mean a conflict between the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance—a possibility which makes one shudder. 

‘‘ War is the failure of human reason.’’? The best minds on both 
sides of the Vosges, and the masses as well, realise that war breeds 
more difficulties than it can ever settle. Their triumph of 1871 
has cost the Germans untold billions in armaments and waste of 
labour, and has hampered their spiritual development. And 
Alsace-Lorraine, as was shown by the Zabern affair, is still 
unconquered. It will not cease to be a source of trouble and 
weakness until the Germans, like the English in Ireland, in 
Canada, in South Africa, undo the work of military conquest, and 
leave Alsace-Lorraine free to shape its own destiny, free to use 
whichever language it prefers, free to manifest its regrets and its 
sympathies. The bulk of the German people cannot desire war; 
new annexations would mean additional difficulties. France has 
no right to desire war; the lost provinces for whom she wants to 
fight crave for nothing so much as for peace. 

For these reasons, we hold that the French should have the 
courage to pluck from their hearts all hopes of a ‘‘ revenge ’’; that 
the kind of patriotism which encourages thoughts of war, which 
is indissolubly connected with war, is an unmitigated evil; and that 
France, in her public education, in her press, in her diplomacy, 
in her armaments, should make ‘‘ Defence, not defiance,’’ her 
motto. A secret diplomacy, a huge standing army are contrary 
to the spirit of democracy. They are not essential to the safety 
of a well-governed State. The countries that have suffered from 
their military weakness—France in 1870, Spain, Turkey, Bulgaria 
—are those which combined misrule or arrogance with insufficient 
resources or inadequate preparation. The one incontrovertible 
cause of France’s downfall in 1870 was her going to war in a fit 
of Chauvinistic madness. A policy of swagger and aggression must 
be backed by irresistible battalions. A desperado should not 
venture abroad unless his pistol is well primed. A plain business 
man can go about unarmed. And it is obvious that all the leading 
nations of the world—Germany in particular—are ‘‘ business men,”’ 
not desperadoes. 

We expect that the ruinous and precarious peace of the present 
day will be preserved. We even hope that it will make way for 
genuine peace, that the inflated war budgets will be reduced, that 
arbitration will steadily gain ground.* When _ will the last step 
be taken; when will a genuine reconciliation take place ? 

There is no natural antipathy between the two nations, no 
antinomy between the two cultures. Anthropology has sometimes 
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been used as a buttress of Chauvinism; but racially the great 
majority of the French and the inhabitants of Southern and 
Western Germany are brothers. Even the pure Nordic type, tall, 
dolichocephalic, and blond, is not foreign to France. It must be 
confessed that it is not easy for an Englishman to be thoroughly 
at home in France, or for a Frenchman in England: between 
France and Germany there is no such abyss. A Frenchman is 
not out of his element in Cologne or Munich, nor a German in 
Grenoble, Nancy, Lyons, or Paris. Germany was all too fond 
of French culture for nearly two centuries; every one of her courts 
was a replica of Versailles, and her greatest hero spoke the 
language of Voltaire. And France is not blind to the merits of 
Germany. From the time of Madame de Stael, idealistic Germany, 
the Germany of poets, philosophers, scientists, and musicians, has 
been known, admired, and loved on the other side of the Vosges. 
Michelet, Quinet, Hugo paid tribute to ‘“‘ our beloved Germany,”’ 
““Germania Mater.’’ Renan said: ‘‘ When I first became 
““ acquainted with German thought, I felt as though I were entering 
““atemple.’’ The thorough assimilation of the French Huguenots 
by Prussia, of the Alsatian middle-class by France, shows the 
close kinship between the two civilisations. The hostility between 
the two nations is historical and political. 

The first condition of this reconciliation, as we have attempted 
to prove, is the frank abandonment, on the part of France, of any 
dream of revenge. Germany, on her part, would have to meet 
France half-way. She would have to learn international ethics 
and good manners. She would have to give up the maxims and 
practices of Bismarckism. Instead of slandering and bullying her 
neighbour, she would have to treat her with fairness and respect. 
Above all, she would have to achieve the moral conquest of Alsace- 
Lorraine by satisfying the legitimate aspirations of its inhabitants. 
As long as the lost provinces suffer, as long as they are treated 
like pariahs in their new home, wounded in their most natural 
sympathies, contemned, coerced at the mercy of a Prussian 
soldiery, France cannot forget, and France and Germany cannot 
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WHY RUSSIA HAS GONE TO WAR WITH 
GERMANY. 


NCE upon a time there was a Man who made friends with a 
great, big Bear, and built around that drowsy Bear a cage. 

And the iron bars of that cage were diplomatically tempered. 
Then he put a ring in the Bear’s nose, and to that ring many links, 
made of the old scrap iron of tradition, were attached and formed 
achain. And the Man called that chain the ‘‘ Drei Kaiser Bund,”’ 
and told the Bear that it bound them together in inseparable 
friendship. Thus, whenever the Bear seemed inclined to object, did 
the Man calm his feelings and explain things to him. Many came 
and saw the Bear, and the Man told him how the bars protected him 
from the ferocious people. He also told the Bear that he would 
speak to the people for him and quiet them and keep them off lest 
they should fall on him. And the Man told the people in a very 
loud voice that it was a very good Bear and very ‘‘ candid,’’ but 
that he must look well after him lest they should get into trouble, 
which was, alas! only too likely. The Bear, who was very, very 
reasonable, understood that one way. But the people who saw the 
Man wink his eye understood it the other way, and trembled. And 
when they were not obliging to the Man and displeased him, he 
made as if he would let loose the Bear. Then the people generally 
became obliging and accommodating. So the Man prospered greatly, 
for timid people thought it wise to be generous to him, and the Bear 
liked him because of the honey which the inseparable, holy friend- 
ship seemed to bring. And the Bear believed in the Man. The Man 
was very strong, and carried a great big stick, besides many other 
weapons, and it happened that on several occasions he struck the 
Bear over his hind legs with the stick. The Bear, of course, felt 
that keenly, both in his heart and on his legs, all the more because 
it always happened just when he felt most inclined to enjoy himself 
and stretch his limbs. However, the Man, in a very friendly way, 
hastened to explain to him that there was a horrid Pan-Slav cussed- 
ness about those hind legs of his, and if the stick did not come down 
on them now and then at the proper moment, they would rise 
against the other members and with their great claws lacerate and 
wound even his—-the Bear’s—own head. And the Bear wondered, 
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understood and was mollified, for he was a very, very reasonable 
Bear. Sometimes the man allowed the Bear to walk about and far 
afield. On such occasions the Man grasped the sacred Drei-Kaiser- 
Bund-chain very firmly, and the Bear understood that he held the 
Man and secured his priceless friendship by that chain alone. In 
the country where they lived was one wild and rugged part where 
the Man never would allow the Bear to lead him, and the Man called 
that part Turkey, and told him that they would find a big, burly 
Sailor Chap there who would surely fight them and make the 
ground too hot for them to stand on. But once when they went 
into that neighbourhood again, the Man was quite willing to go, 
and held the chain by its very end. When the Bear had gone into 
that part of the country much farther than usual, he came to a 
place where the ground was too hot to stand on, and he had to rise 
on his hind legs and jump about to prevent his feet from being 
burnt. The Bear went on, jumping and dancing till he was quite 
exhausted, and the Man followed quietly, for he had on boots of 
diplomatic leather which enabled him to ignore the heat. Presently 
the ground seemed to become quite cool again, then they met the 
Sailor Chap, who was angry, and said the Bear had no business 
there and was to clear out. The Bear felt quite exhausted, and 
dreaded to think of the ground which the Sailor Chap could make 
so hot, for had he not been warned over and over again that the 
Sailor was the one who would do it? So he turned a helpless 
glance to his faithful friend and protector, who was yet at his 
side, bound to him by the holy Drei-Kaiser-Bund-chain. The small 
Man saw the glance and offered to speak to the Sailor Chap for him. 
The Bear was grateful, and the Man took the Sailor aside and 
_ spoke smoothly to him. There they agreed that it would be much 
better to have what the Man called a “congress” than to fight. 
So they, the Man, the Bear, and the Sailor Chap, and a few people 
whom they had all met before, went to a place called Berlin, which 
the Bear understood to be his own friend’s favourite dwelling 
place, and to be a very comfortable place for bears. So they met 
there. The company was not very peaceable at first, so the Man 
sang songs of peace, of international law, and of many things, and 
hinted to the Bear to be obliging. So, partly because the cussed- 
ness of his legs was apparent to him, by an involuntary twitching 
and dancing proclivity, after his recent experience, partly that he 
might please the others and obtain the good things peace seemed 
to offer, the Bear danced, and the Man piped and encouraged him. 
Then they all danced. The Bear was still much exhausted and 
danced slowly, but the Man told him that he had done well, and 
that it was the new peace conference dance, and that he had been 
saved from many troubles But the Bear began to doubt the 
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Man’s words, and was wroth, and felt ashamed of himself, but 
even if he had wanted to kill the Man, he was too much exhausted 
and the chain hung heavily from his nose and hurt him. So the 
Man strode on, and the Bear jogged along wearily after him. 

That Man was a great, very great Magician. At one time, they 
say it was when the Sailor Chap’s nose began to look quite 
Hebraical, he had an invisible chain attached even to the burly 
Sailor’s nose. Be that as it may, it is certain that the Sailor jumped 
about very strangely for a while, and then became quite a jingo. 
But when his nose returned to its normal shape again the Bantam 
nature also left him; he was no longer fond of quaint theatrical 
poses, and became his former self once more. 

But the Bear recovered his strength whilst the Man, who had 
become arrogant and over confident, went to sleep, and the links of 
the chain became rusty. There was in the same town a young 
man who was jealous of the fame of the wise Magician—now an 
old man. He took the Bear away from the old Magician because 
he was young and strong, but forgot to put on the Magician’s 
diplomatic boots. As this Man had an Eagle-head, a shining mail- 
coat and a mailed fist, he was able to hypnotise the Bear at first. 
However, as soon as the latter perceived that the Man had no boots 
on, he did not fear the Man any more, for he had never seen 
an eagle with goose feet. He broke the chain, began to enjoy his 
freedom, and met the Sailor Chap, who was quite friendly with 
him. The Man, seeing this, took his big stick, hit the Bear repeatedly, 
and let his Dalmatian dog loose, who showed his teeth. Then the 
Bear got furious, and decided to seize and crush them both. 

“What a silly story!” “What an idiot of a bear!” I hear you 
exclaim. 

Nay, nay, you must not say so. That bear's wisdom was fully 
equal to the concentrated wisdom of Russian diplomacy, and the 
story is very true, and a story of many, many days. The above 
little fable will illustrate why Russia has, after so many provoca- 
tions, gone to war with Germany. And it is a popular war. Has 
not every Russian suffered from Germans throughout centuries, 
and especially during the reign of the High Priest of Militarism, 
William II., Emperor of Germany? The whole of Russia has been 
waiting for the Tsar to call them to the fight with the enemy of 
Russia and mankind. All party strife ceased, historical enmities 
between Poles, Finns and Russians were forgotten when our beloved 
Lord Emperor repeated the words of Alexander I. directed against 
Napoleon I. when the latter invaded Russia in 1812. 

As in Napoleon’s time, Russia has received the news of the 
declaration of war with calm and dignity, and will conduct the 
war to its end, however long it may be, and whatever sacrifices will 
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have to be made. It has become a national war, and on such 
occasions Russia has always been united and victorious in the end, 
although many times nearly the whole country was overrun by the 
enemy. The Russian people, men and women, rose against the 
enemy, and did not rest until the invader was vanquished. 

How is it that Russia, who always helped Prussia in her hour of 
need, is now at war with Germany? Germany has been found out, 
and it has become impossible to live and breathe, because the strain 
of militarism has become unbearable. The arrogance of the Prus- 
sians and their allies, the Austrians, had become boundless, and 
their contempt for all Slavs, and especially Russians, had become 
offensive. Their constant threats, first to form a coalition against 
England, and when they found this impossible, to occupy Poland, 
had become too much even for the long-suffering Russians, and 
thus came it about that when, a few months ago, the German 
Press, guided by the German Foreign Office, started its usual 
periodical campaign of intimidation against Russia, the Russian 
Minister of War took the unusual step for an official of issuing a 
manifesto through the Russian Press, which up to the present had 
never been taken into the confidence of the Russian bureaucracy. In 
the interview which took place the Minister of War declared that 
Russia was ready, and that this time the Russians would not wait 
for Russia to be invaded, but would take the offensive if necessary. 
The whole of Russia was thankful to its Minister of War for having 
said openly and fearlessly what every Russian felt. This was a 
surprise to Germany, who had got accustomed to dictate to Russia, 
and who did not expect that Russia would refuse to carry out the 
orders of their War Lord.  Russia’s long-suffering patience had 
come to an end, and her manhood began to assert itself, seeing that 
Germany took for weakness what was Russian politeness, love of 
peace and want of self-assertion. 

Up to the present the Germans have been called “Kulturtraeger ” 
(bearers of culture) in Russia, and everything German was copied. 
If Russians pointed out that this would not do for Russia, they 
were told by the Government: “ But this is so in the country of the 
‘* greatest cultured nation in Europe.’’ But our Bureaucracy and 
Police, shaped according to their brutal Prussian prototype, from 
which it was simply copied, did not represent our Russian people, 
who knew the brutality of the Prussians, and had not forgotten 
how they had suffered under the inhuman yoke of those German 
adventurers who overran Russia in the eighteenth century to 
become the rulers of the Russian people, and who pressed them into 
the army, whose officers they became. Having been trained by the 
father of Frederic the Great they introduced the same brutal system 
into the Russian army, where the soldiers were treated inhumanly. 
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The Russian people have not forgotten this, and therefore they 
have risen round our Lord Empefor when he called them to the 
war against our arch enemy, with whom we have never been in 
open war, but who has during two centuries misrepresented us, 
vilifying and slandering us at every possible opportunity, ascrib- 
ing to us, a peace-loving people, those warlike designs which he 
harboured, being able, through clever diplomacy, to make all 
Europe believe that Russia was the enemy of mankind and espe- 
cially of England. 

It is gratifying to me to see that England has sided in this war 
with Russia, because I was the first to point out in the English 
Press against whom Germany was aiming, when, in 1896, I started 
my articles: “Can Germany be Trusted?” Although it has taken 
a long time, my warnings have borne fruit. The English and Rus- 
sian peoples have come nearer to each other; the mistrust is 
gradually disappearing, and will disappear entirely during this 
war; the outcome of it will be peace for a long time, and the Eng- 
lish will at last give due justice to my beloved country, as our 
mutual enemy, who made it his business to sow hatred and mistrust 
between us, will have disappeared. Our Emperor, who called the 
nations of Europe to The Hague Peace Conference, will meet them 
again at The Hague after the war to form a Peace Alliance, and to 
proclaim a general disarmament. The disturber of universal peace, 
who made all nations arm, will not be able again to urge Japan 
to a war against Russia whilst at the same time counselling Russia 
not to prepare for a war against Japan, because our Czar had just 
called the nations to the Peace Conference. German professors 
will no more be able to misrepresent us, as they have done in 
former times. 

During my boyhood and youth most professors of history in the 
Russian schools were Germans or Czechs. They taught us to hate 
England, who was always called ‘‘ Perfidious Albion,’’ and to look 
upon Germany. as the modern Greece, the representative of freedom, 
whose greatest enemy was England. I remember very well my 
teacher of history who, like most of them, was a very able man. He 
used to speak about the evolution in the history of nations, who after 
rising to their greatest height had to go down to make room for a 
new, stronger nation. He said that Germany would remain a mili- 
tary power, having learned from history that only military nations 
could dominate, and her destiny would be to become the heir of the 
English Colonies, and she would strive with all her might to 
achieve this aim. He also taught me to love Germans, and pointed 
out to me how popular Emperor William I. was in Russia, where 
he was called “ Uncle Vassily,” the great friend of Alexander II. 
and of Russia. He introduced me to the works of Schiller, Goethe 
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and Heine, and of Shakespeare in the German translation, telling 
me that the German translation was better than the original. He 
succeeded in making me love German literature, but not love the 
Germans, because I used to spend my vacations either on the estates 
of the Baltic German nobles or in the Baltic watering-places so 
much frequented by Russians from St. Petersburg. There I saw how 
Russians were treated by the Russian Germans, who looked with 
contempt on us Russians, calling us barbarians, devoid of all 
civilisation. There I also saw how the local population hated the 
ruling German class. I saw very soon that my German teacher of 
history had not told me the whole truth about the Germans, and I 
revolted against them the more, as he had repeatedly attempted to 
instil into me hatred against England. I had often seen American 
and English people in my parents’ house, and rather liked them. 
I could not reconcile hatred with culture and civilisation, and 
decided already that I would personally visit England to find out 
what the English really are, not imagining at that time that Eng- 
land would become my second home. It was only afterwards that 
I was taught Russian history, and then I found out why the Ger- 
mans were not liked by the people in the country: because they 
had not forgotten how awful the Germans’ rule in our country 
had been. 

Peter the Great invited foreigners to come to Russia in order 
to introduce European reforms in Russia. After his death 
the throne came under different empresses, and there began 
an epoch of ruling favourites who secured their own interests 
first and considered those of the nation of secondary importance. 
Court intrigues and cabals developed, instigated by the numerous 
German officers, who denounced the Russian nobles, exiled them 
to Siberia, which at that time they made a place of banishment, and 
obtained one half of the Russian nobles’ estates, where they lived 
as tyrants, treating the Russian serfs as slaves, and introducing the 
“jus prime noctis” into Russia, forcing a girl to pay for the right 
to marry. The frequent palace revolutions which took place at 
that time required the services of the army, and as Germany pro- 
duced most officers, Russia became the “happy hunting ground” 
wherein any impoverished German noble might glean the livelihood 
denied to him in his own country. All the important offices of 
State and army passed into their hands. The “German party,” 
who had developed into a powerful body, succeeded in having the 
surviving nobles and companions of Peter the Great cast into prison 
or sent to Siberia, and a general plundering of Russia by its greedy 
German masters began. Russia’s power was crippled, and Turkey 
took advantage of the favourable situation, made war against Rus- 
sia, forcing her to sign a treaty which secured all the substantial 
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gains to Turkey, leaving Russia covered with glory but nothing else. 

The whole country then rose against the tyrannical rule of the 
Germans, and Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, restricted 
the German rule. But it was only restricted, for the German nobles 
from the Baltic provinces had become too powerful in St. Peters- 
burg. As the Russian Emperors were always married to German 
princesses, the rule of the Germans continued until Alexander III. 
came to the throne, when the German party was banished, as he had 
chosen as wife a Danish Princess, the sister of Queen Alexandra, 
who had not forgotten the treatment Denmark received from Prussia 
in 1864 in the Schleswig-Holstein war. 

Russia had meanwhile also experienced that gratitude could not 
be expected from Germany, who at the Berlin Congress had inflicted 
a powerful diplomatic defeat on Russia. This came quite unex- 
pectedly for Russia, who had always supported Prussia in her time 
of trouble during the Seven Years’ War, the whole Napoleonic 
era, when Russia saved Prussia from destruction, and during the 
Austrian and Franco-Prussian wars, when Russia remained neutral, 
thus allowing Prussia to defeat Austria and France. Russia, when 
she undertook the war against Turkey in order to liberate the 
Christians in the Balkans, had reckoned on the support of Germany, 
but failed to receive it, as the treaty of San Stefano was torn up, 
and the Christians in the Balkans were only partly freed. Bismarck 
gained a great triumph over Russia, because he was able to 
establish the Concert of Europe, with the help of Lord Beaconsfield ; 
and Russia, not being able to start a new war with England, had 
to give in. 

A general revulsion against Germany took place in Russia, and 
the portraits of “Uncle Vassily” and Bismarck gradually disap- 
peared from Russian houses. The great master mind of diplomacy, 
who had been able to represent the French as enemies of Russia, 
and had brought England and Russia to the verge of war, laid 
at the Berlin Congress itself the foundation of the downfall of 
Germany by giving Austria the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Austria, whom Russia had saved from destruction during 
the time of Napoleon and the Hungarian Revolution, had left 
Russia in the lurch during the Crimean and the Turkish wars, and 
was now rewarded by Germany with two Slavic provinces. Bis- 
marck knew very well that this would lead to eventual trouble 
between Russia and Austria. 

After the Berlin Congress Austria began to “occupy” Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Germany prepared for another war against 
France. Bismarck’s diplomacy was based on friendly relations 
with Russia, and the Emperor William I. counselled his successors 
to remain on good terms with Russia. When Bismarck, the great 
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pilot of the German Empire, was dropped by William II., whose 
autocratic nature could not stand any interference in foreign poll- 
tics, the relations between Germany and Russia became strained, 
the more so as Alexander III. would not hear of another war against 
France. Bad diplomacy on the part of Germany led to the forma- 
tion of an Alliance between Russia and France; and Germany, 
being prevented from attacking and conquering France, started 
the campaign against Russia wherever she could do her harm. 

The international bogey has played a very considerable part in 
Germany’s foreign policy since the existence of the present German 
Empire. They did not always have a Knackfuss to paint the 
bogeys, yet they always kept a bogey or two going. There was the 
Pan-Slav bogey, which was trotted out whenever Alexander II. had 
suspicions that Germany was not altogether as friendly towards 
Russia as she would have him believe. Germany’s armaments and 
alliances were never directed against Russia—she would not think 
of such a thing; they were only to be on the safe side, in case 
that horrible Pan-Slavism got loose! As a matter of fact, when 
Alexander III. got rid of the very influential German party, and 
the Slavs came into power in their own country, Nihilism as well 
as the persistent antagonism towards England subsided. Alex- 
ander III. made short work of German bogeydom. Even French 
Chauvinism—the most real of all these bogeys—could not stand 
his handling. The English differ from the French in many re- 
spects and ways. Yet had they been in their place they would 
not have behaved quite so differently as many English people 
would suppose. “ To-day we can do it; in ten years we may yet be 
‘able to; in twenty-five years most certainly not,’’ said one of the 
very foremost men in the German Empire in 1889, with reference 
to a possible war with France. It was a serious indiscretion on 
the part of a German, but those words contain the explanation of 
the European situation during the last twenty-five years. 

But how the German Press, German professors and German dip- 
lomacy have striven to bring about a war between England and 
Russia! What a number of Germans would have hailed with a 
spontaneous sigh of relief the moment when England could have 
fallen foul of either Russia or France, or both, and that in face 
of and in spite of all their peace protestations! It is the reason 
for this state of things that Englishmen seldom understand and 
generally trace to petty jealousies and spite, when at times they 
cannot help noticing it. Jealousy may have lent zest to anti-Eng- 
lish and anti-Russian feelings with some Germans; the principle 
of divide et impera may have moved those inclined to Welt- 
herrschaft; but, apart from these motives, though in harmony with 
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them, there has been in the minds of most Germans, besides the 
well-known spectre of French Revasche, what in English may very 
well be described as a growing and spontaneous presentiment that 
the Slav must have his innings soon, and—unless he falls foul of 
England—at the cost of German greatness. And for this reason 
England has allowed herself to be systematically bamboozled into 
blocking Russia in on all sides. Vambéry and a host of lesser 
German and Austrian writers, paid and unpaid patriots, have 
created a state of anti-Russian public feeling in England which, 
although passing away, has yet much hold. Russia has been sys- 
tematically misrepresented and maliciously slandered with a view 
to influencing the more sentimental portion of the British public. 
Too much news about Russian doings and Russian intentions came 
to England vza Vienna and Berlin. Russia was always represented 
by them as an octopus, a greedy land-grabber, and at the same 
time England was represented to us Russians as the eternal, greedy 
pirate, subduing all the nations of the world and suppressing their 
liberties. When Germany saw that Russia declined to enter into 
an alliance with her against England during the Boer War, she 
started to bring about a war between our two countries on every 
possible occasion, in order to weaken us both. She began to build 
her fleet and to increase her army, to prepare for “ the day” when 
she could fall upon us, one after the other. Two years ago she was 
ready to strike, when the Balkan War upset all her calculations. 
Turkey was beaten, and the balance of power in the Balkan penin- 
sula destroyed. Austrian diplomacy, usually so successful, had 
made a miscalculation. They were ready, having annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and thus broken the Berlin Treaty, to annex 
Salonika in order to form a wedge between the Slavic nations of 
the Balkan Peninsula. Greece, who had also aspirations for the 
same port, upset all the plans so carefully worked out by German 
and Austrian diplomacy. The Slavs had gained a victory. Russia, 
who had not yet sufficiently recovered from the Japanese War, was 
therefore constantly checked by Germany whenever Austria made a 
move in the Balkans. The traditional protector of the Christian 
Balkan Powers could not prevent Servia from being systemati- 
cally maltreated by Austria and excluded from the Adriatic, not- 
withstanding a successful war with Turkey. To create further 
trouble, and to allow Austria room for future intrigues, a kingdom 
of Albania was created which had never existed before. When 
Russia protested, the German Emperor again put on his shining 
armour and shook his mailed fist. Russia had again to give way, 
but resolved now to be prepared against a further German on- 
slaught. She had not to wait long, as Austria took the first oppor- 
tunity to use pressure on Servia, this time quite openly and cyni- 
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cally demanding in her Note such terms as an independent State 
could never accept. 

Still Russia counselled Servia to accept the impossible demands 
and to submit two of them to arbitration. Then it became apparent 
that the Concert of Europe had only been created by Bismarck in 
order to put Russia under European tutelage; but if questions 
arose as regards Austria and Germany, the European Powers were 
not to be consulted. Russia, a great European Power, was treated 
by Germany as if she were the War Lord’s vassal, and asked to 
stop her mobilisation, although it was not directed against Ger- 
many. And thus Germany declared war against Russia, throwing 
off her mask and making Russia responsible for a war which Russia 
was not seeking. She has never yet had a war with either 
Austria or Germany, both of whom she has repeatedly saved from 
destruction. With a light heart William II. has started the great 
European war, never dreaming that it meant a war of the whole of 
Europe and Japan against Germany. 

Posing as the bearers of European culture, the Germans are 
defying laws and treaties. Militarism they have preached since 
their existence, forcing all nations to impoverish themselves and 
make Germany rich. Through militarism they may perish. Like 
brigands they have fallen upon a small, brave nation, which had 
no quarrel with them. Like brigands they are burning and plun- 
dering the villages and towns through which their armies march. 
What a price will have to be paid for the peace to which our 
Emperor Nicholas II. invited all nations to The Hague! 

Let us hope the outcome of this war will be that universal 
peace towards which all civilised nations have been striving, 
and that all nations will unite in the future to better the life of 
the people by works of peace, banishing for ever those weapons of 
destruction which the inventors of all nations have lately done 
their utmost to produce in order to exterminate each other. 

But above all may this war be followed by that friendship be- 
tween England and Russia for which I have been hoping and 
working during the last twenty years. As during Napoleon’s time, 
we Russians are helping England against our common enemy. 
We shall have to sacrifice valuable lives and to make great efforts 
to defeat the enemy of Europe. And when our armies meet, yours 
coming from the West, and we from the East, let us on German 
ground shake hands as friends and allies for many centuries to 
come, burying all that distrust and those prejudices which have 
hitherto existed. And may our mutual patron saint—St. George 
—give his blessing to our arms to achieve this end! 

: A. MARKOFF. 
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WAR, CREDIT, BUSINESS. 


T is so long since war ravaged the homes of Britain that, 
| although our fleet and expeditionary force are already 
engaged in the greatest war in the world’s history, and the 
newspapers are daily depicting its sickening details, that war 
seems even yet a long way off. It might be useful if for the 
term war we always substituted the phrase “wholesale murder.” 
For we need perpetually to remind ourselves that war means, on the 
large scale, actual murders, woundings and fearful sufferings of 
men and animals, bereavement and heartbreak, and the devastation 
of crops, workshops, factories and homes. Surely this terrible con- 
flict should at last convince the nations that ‘‘ war’s a game which, 
“were their subjects wise, kings would not play at.” 

There is the political aspect and prospect of this horrid game. 
We British hardly entertain the thought of our own defeat. It 
may be foolish, but it 1s fascinating, to speculate as to what might 
result from Germany’s and Austria’s defeat. Would France regain 
Alsace and Lorraine, and perhaps acquire some German colonies ? 
What compensation would the wanton invader have to pay brave 
little Belgium? Would Denmark regain Schleswig and Holstein ? 
Would the Kiel Canal be neutralised and internationalised ? Would 
Italy receive “ Italia Irredenta’’? Would reunited Poland receive 
Home Rule? And, if Poland, why not Finland? What of the 
Balkan States? What part is Turkey playing in the game? What 
will be the fate of Kiao-chiao? What has China to say about it? 
What is Japan’s real aim? 

What would be the effect of Russia’s aggrandisement? What the 
ultimate result of Germany’s humiliation? Is one military dicta- 
torship to be cast down to establish another? Are means to be taken 
permanently to clip Germany’s naval wings? What about guaran- 
tees against aerial domination ? 

Most important of all, at the close of the war are we to establish 
once for all the United States of Europe, with all the nations’ hatred 
of wholesale murder as its base, and joint action to kill war as its 
object? It would seem that, however completely Germany might 
be defeated, beyond some slight frontier adjustment (such as secur- 
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ing territorial rights for the Cape to Cairo railway), we should 
claim no territory from Germany for ourselves. We never did, 
one hopes we never shall, wish to deprive Germany of ‘‘a place in the 
““sun.’’ Let us remember that, whatever becomes of dictators and 
dictatorships, nations remain. Germany may be defeated; there 
will be fewer Germans, as, alas! there will be fewer men of every 
nationality engaged in the war, but a German nation will remain. 
It is our interest that it should. Every German, every Austrian 
killed is a loss to us as well as to Germany and Austria. Every 
Frenchman, every Russian, every Belgian, every Briton, every Irish- 
man killed is a loss to Germany and Austria. This brings me to 
a point of common interest, viz., the bearing of war and the pre- 
sent war in particular upon industry and commerce. 

Six weeks ago who would have believed that within a fortnight, 
with almost unanimous national consent, our Government would 
have declared war upon Germany and Austria, and that five of 
the six Great Powers of Europe, three smaller Powers, and Japan 
would be fighting each other? Who would then have believed that 
Irish Volunteers (both Ulster and Nationalist) would be constituted 
by the Government joint defenders of Ireland, and that, in. 
Parliament, Bill after Bill of the utmost political gravity would, 
after purely informal consultations with opponents, be going 
through every stage ‘like greased lightning”’ ? 

Perhaps most remarkable of all is the quiet and unchallenged 
assumption of autocratic powers and unlimited liabilities by our 
own Government.. On the last day of July, Germany sent her 
ultimatum to Russia and to France. On August second she 
invaded Luxemburg, and on August fourth she invaded Belgium, 
and we sent Germany our ultimatum. By this time European Stock 
Exchanges were panic-stricken, and ours and most others were 
closed. Our Government had already extended August Bank 
Holiday by three days. They then suspended the ordinary laws of 
debtor and creditor by the institution of a debtor’s moratorium, 
under which, with certain exceptions, those owing money on the 
fourth of August need not pay their creditors till the fourth of 
September. War always causes a scramble for gold. To meet a 
temporary scarcity of currency thus caused, they issued on Friday, 
August seventh, a new paper currency consisting of one pound and 
ten shilling notes, and made postal orders currency. They imme- 
diately proceeded to undertake the business of marine insurance, 
and to back private bills discounted at the Bank of England—both 
operations on a gigantic scale. They have taken control of the 
whole British railway system. They have fixed maximum retail 
prices for many ingredients of human food, viz, sugar, bacon, 
butter, cheese, lard and margarine. All these and other emergency 
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functions of government are being undertaken apparently with the 
country’s entire approbation. Certainly men of all parties praise 
loudly the alacrity and ability with which the British Government 
have tackled problem after problem unprecedented in the ex- 
perience of living British statesmen. A word of caution seems 
needed that even a British Government cannot go on guaranteeing 
ad libitum. Symptomatic of the unreasonable expectations 
encouraged in some quarters by the recent excursions of the 
Government into the realms of business and finance is the 
monstrous demand lately made that the British Government 
should grant free war insurance to British vessels! Similar 
in principle are such requests as that the British Govern- 
ment should guarantee manufacturers’ profits till the war is over! 
Be it remembered that besides undertaking the above and other new 
functions, the Government have on their shoulders the conduct of 
a great war and the consequent and continuing international diplo- 
matic negotiations, all in addition to the ordinary business of 
administration. 

Though the Government, even in normal times, is our traders’ 
largest single customer for food, clothing, equipment, armaments, 
ships and transport of all kinds, it is, in consequence of the war, 
doubling, trebling, quadrupling the rate of its weekly demand for 
these things, has already come into the market as a large borrower 
of money, and must keep on coming into the market as borrower as 
long as the war lasts. It is inevitable that the demands of 
Governments in this and other countries for the commodities 
employed in war and for large sums of money to be spent on such 
commodities, will have the double effect of making such com- 
modities dearer and of raising everywhere the rate of interest on 
capital. Let us look a little deeper into this connection between 
war and business. 

What do we mean by the words industry, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce? Let us group all these functions, along with 
those of transport and banking, under one head, as the business of 
supplying the material wants of the community. How does war 
affect these wants and their supply? 

Mankind’s material wants are various and many—so many that 
most people can never fully supply their own wants. The word 
“want” is used here in the larger sense of desire, not in the 
restricted sense of minimum need for existence. There is a wide 
margin between what men need for bare existence, and what they 
desire beyond that need. Upon this margin the larger part of 
the business of supplying the material wants of the community is 
engaged. It is this wide margin, between bare existence-need and 
the almost unlimited human capacity to consume and enjoy, that 
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constitutes a standing invitation to the inventor, the practical 
scientist and the organiser, to invent, to discover and to devise 
things ministering to the wants of the whole race. But wide as is 
this margin of human desire beyond bare need, its satisfaction, 
even in time of peace, may be limited in many ways, by three in 
particular. 

One form of limitation is the voluntary abstention from possible 
production of wealth. If workmen restrict the amount of work 
they do, or monopolist employers restrict production of goods, in 
each case to maintain an artificially high price, they to that extent 
rob those who use their products and vo ¢an¢o impoverish the whole 
community. Similarly, every strike and lockout, whatever its motive 
or justification, is, while it lasts, an injurious suspension of the 
production of the wealth of the whole country. 

Another limitation upon the supply of human wants is a deficiency 
in the means or an increase in the cost of transport. The cost of a 
ton of coal in a London coal-cellar consists mainly of the various 
expenses incurred in conveying it thither from the hewing-place in 
the mine. In India, until quite recently, there was, and in China 
even to-day sometimes there is, a surplus of food in one province 
and famine in another, simply because the cost of carriage is 
prohibitive. 

But one of the most serious hindrances to the supply of the com- 
munity’s material wants occurs when there is a breakdown of credit. 
This credit question must be treated in some detail. Payment of 
British debts may be made variously, e.g., up to £2 in silver, beyond 
that in gold, Government notes, postal orders, Bank of England 
and other bank notes, cheques, bankers’ bills and drafts, and private 
or commercial bills or drafts. Ordinarily, in addition to gold, 
a creditor will take, without demur, British bank notes, reputable 
banks’ drafts, and the cheques of people whom he knows. One who 
is asked to accept, instead of cash, a bill or paper promise to pay, 
say in three months’ time, should have special knowledge of the 
debtor before accepting it. Though the bill may or may not be 
negotiable for cash, so far as the debtor is concerned it is only an 
expedient for postponing payment. 

But, in addition to the credit obtained through the bill system, 
in much British trade the seller gives the buyer a long period of open 
credit. In some wholesale trades, the buyer does not pay until 
six months after he receives his goods, and even then the actual 
credit may be extended to nine or ten months, by means of a bill 
payable later still. This may seem unsound trading, and in some 
cases it is. But there are good reasons at the back of much credit 
trading. 

Wool is shipped from Australia to be manufactured in Britain 
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into winter fabrics. Shorn from the Victorian sheep one November, 
it will not be bought in garments till the following November. The 
manufacturer has a costly plant, which, to make pay, must be run 
on winter goods all the year round. His customers give him orders 
months beforehand, so that he can keep employed his machinery 
and workpeople. But that is on condition that they only pay for 
the goods when they require them. Where, in the meantime, is the 
manufacturer to find large sums for raw material and wages every 
week ? 

Unless the manufacturer employs unremuneratively a very large 
capital, he can only pay his way by obtaining bills from his cus- 
tomers, to be discounted by him for cash, or by borrowing money 
at certain periods from his bankers. His wool has to be bought in 
Australia, at the time of the year that suits the farmers, probably 
months before he can use it. Here credit comes in again. Wool 
bought in Australia is paid for mainly with money borrowed from 
a bank, who retain the bill of lading and the insurance policy for the 
wool as security till the wool is paid for on its arrival in England. 
In other words, wool has to be bought and goods have to be made 
so long before they are actually used, that someone has to find the 
money to pay for it twelve months before the wearer buys the gar- 
ment, and even longer still before he pays for it. 

The manufacturer may turn over his capital only twice a year, 
as it is. If he had to pay cash down for his wool in Australia 
and wait till his customer paid him cash, he could only turn his 
capital over once in a year, or even less often than that. Thus with 
the same capital he can do twice as much trade in one case as in 
the other, and works for half the percentage profit. The credit 
system thus provides the public with cheaper goods. An extreme 
use of credit is reprehensible, but its moderate use is legitimate and 
advantageous to the public. 

Where does this loan capital come from? Whose money is it that 
the banks advance upon the security of wool coming from Australia 
and upon the security of three or four months’ bills drawn by one 
trader upon another? We must remember that the business of 
bankers is to receive money on loan (or “deposit,” as it is called) 
from one set of people and lend it to another set of people. British 
farming districts lend large sums of money through their bankers 
to manufacturing districts. In every civilised country there are 
many people who care more for safety than for high interest. Banks 
borrow their money at a low interest and lend to borrowers, who 
pay them a higher interest. Each bank acts as a kind of insurance 
company. On the one hand it insures the careful lender a safe, 
though very moderate, rate of interest. On the other hand the 
bank runs the risk of loss from the failure of those to whom it 
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lends. Like an insurance company, it averages the risk and charges 
a profit for so doing which varies according to the demand and 
‘supply of money, and is the bank’s main source of income. 

If every deposit of money in banks were for a fixed period, the 
banks would have less difficulty in providing against sudden de- 
mands upon them. But the difficulty of all banks is that some 
day the depositors may suddenly want their money back, nearly all 
or all together, while at the same time those who usually borrow 
from the banks (or discount bills, which in effect is the same thing) 
may want to borrow more. The banks cannot keep cash on hand 
sufficient to pay back all their depositors. If they did, instead of 
paying interest on deposits, the bank would have to charge for 
taking care of them. The only way by which banks can pay interest 
on deposits is by lending them at interest to someone else. In so 
doing, they run the risk that some day the depositors may come to 
the bank in a panic and want back the money the bank has lent 
out. At the least sign of this the banks put up the rate of interest 
‘they charge their customers for discounting bills (i.e, lending them 
money), at the same time themselves offering to give to depositors a 
higher rate for the loan of money to the bank. They thus check 
borrowing, and encourage lending, till the panic is over. 

But observe what happens in the meantime to “the business of 
“supplying the material wants of the community.” Staple trades 
are carried on for very small percentages of profit. It may pay to 
import wheat, rice, cotton, or wool if the buyer can discount his bills 
and so obtain the loan of working capital at, say, 4 per cent. per 
annum, but if he has to pay 8 per cent. for it, his profit may disap- 
pear. And if at the same time the costs of freight and insurance 
from Montreal, Rangoon, New Orleans or Melbourne are doubled, 
his profit may be converted into a considerable loss. If the manu- 
facturer cannot discount his customers’ bills he cannot pay wages. 
Further, every rise in the price of commodities (unless it be a rise 
caused by the greater supply of currency) means a less demand for 
them. 

We may broadly divide the credit system into two parts. There 
is that form of open credit under which the buyer does not make 
any kind of payment until months after he has received the goods. 
And there is the form of credit with which I have more fully dealt, 
which consists of bills payable at some future date, discounted with 
a banker or bill-broker for cash. In each case, but particularly in 
the latter, a general breakdown of credit largely stops the actual 
business of supplying the material wants of the community. Pro- 
duction of wealth is lessened, mankind is poorer in consequence. 

The three possible factors which, if they occur, must lessen the 
zeal wealth of the community, are: Ist, An artificial laying idle of 
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those engaged in the production of useful articles; 2nd, A deficiency 
in the means or a great increase in the cost of transport; and 3rd, A 
breakdown of credit. Do not all these factors come more or less. 
into play at the beginning of every war? And, because of the 
extraordinary magnitude of the present conflict, have they not at 
once come into play with extraordinary force? 

First, the mere cessation of honest labour. Can millions of men 
in the prime of life be diverted from the business of productive: 
work to the business of destruction without enormous impoverish- 
ment of the world? True, the soldiers of standing armies were 
already not doing productive work. Even they, however, are now 
larger consumers of certain commodities than they were before: 
mobilisation. And whereas they were previously merely non-pro-- 
ducers plus consumers, they are now not only larger consumers, but 
active destroyers, not only of the world’s life and happiness, but of 
its material wealth. 

But what of the ploughmen and shepherds, the masons and car-- 
penters, the miners and millers, the bakers and gardeners, the black-. 
smiths and engineers, the dyers, spinners and weavers who only a 
few weeks ago were producing wealth, but are now destroying it?’ 
Vast as is the economic evil of great strikes, it is nothing compared’ 
with the economic evil of this war. Imagine eight million men on 
strike in Central Europe, and riots, with violence and murder on the~ 
largest scale ever known! Then compare that with what is going 
on in Belgium, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Servia, and 
Montenegro and on the high seas! The strike would be insignificant 
in comparison ! 

Second, how is the world’s commerce being affected by a great 
increase in the cost of transport? We may form some idea of what 
would be the effects of a foreign blockade of our own oversea food 
supplies from the panic prices charged for food at the start of the- 
war. Though those prices were unjustifiable, they indicated what 
suffering real scarcity of food would inflict. The temporary shipping 
check and great increase in the cost of freight and insurance for the 
moment stopped also our export trade in goods to neutral markets, 
by means of which we pay for our imported food and raw materials. 
and partly pay the cost of the present war. 

One of the most useful of the Government’s emergency measures 
is its assumption of the business of insuring shipping against war- 
risks. It has reinforced the action of our Navy in clearing the high 
seas of our enemies, and has had the effect of benefiting the ship- 
owners by reducing the market rates of shipping insurance, while: 
yielding, one hopes, a legitimate profit to the Government. 

As to the third great cause of injury to our trade, viz., the break-- 
down of credit, it is clear that the mere threat of war, before a shot> 
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‘had been fired, or a man killed, sufficed severely to shake that great 
fabric of credit between man and man and country and country 
upon which the business of supplying the world’s material wants is 
built up. In the most thrilling and dramatic official document 
known to me, viz., the recent “ Correspondence respecting the Euro- 
“pean Crisis” (which every student of contemporary history should 
study), the opinion of Sir Edward Grey, and no doubt of our 
Cabinet, is officially, though incidentally, recorded. In a letter he 
wrote on July 23rd, 1914, to Sir M. de Bunsen (our Ambassador in 
Vienna), Sir Edward Grey describes an interview he had been 
having with Count Mensdorff (the Austrian Ambassador in Lon- 
‘don). He says: “‘ I could not help dwelling upon the awful conse- 
“quences involved in the situation. ... The possible consequences of 
“the present situation were terrible. If as many as four Great 
“Powers of Europe—let us say Austria, France, Russia and Ger- 
“many—were engaged in war, it seemed to me that it must involve 
“the expenditure of so vast a sum of money and such an interference 
“with trade, that a war would be accompanied or followed by a 
“complete collapse of European credit and industry. In these 
“ days, in great industrial States, this would mean a state of things 
“worse than that of 1848, and, irrespective of who were victors in 
“the war, many things might be completely swept away. Count 
“Mensdorff did not demur to this statement of the possible conse- 
“quences of the present situation.” 

War scares are favourite tricks of the less reputable class of Stock 
Exchange speculators. The mere apprehension of war between two 
Great Powers ordinarily suffices to create mistrust throughout the 
world. No wonder, then, that actual war involving nine Powers 
and possibly others yet, has created world-wide panic and closed 
the Stock Exchanges. But it is not upon the Stock Exchange that 
the world’s real wealth is created, or the business of supplying the 
world’s material wants is carried on. Food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
port, life’s amenities are provided quite apart from the Stock 
Exchange, without which the world’s welfare is at least thinkable! 
Nor are figures in bankbooks, cheques, bills, banknotes, or even gold 
and silver effective wealth. The real damage inflicted by the col- 
lapse of credit is that it brings about the collapse of that industry 
which produces the world’s wealth. And this, be it observed, quite 
apart from and in addition to the conversion of the workman into 
a soldier. 

Let us illustrate. The world is not a jot poorer because Canadian 
Pacific Railway shares drop from 200 to 160, or because Consols 
drop from 78 to 70. But the moment war was declared between 
Great Britain and Germany, hundreds of merchants and manufac- 
turers in our manufacturing districts realised that for the goods 
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they had recently sent to Germany and Austria they might never 
get paid. For that reason those to whom they themselves owed 
money would give them no further credit. Orders for goods not 
only for Germany and Austria, but for other countries also, were 
cancelled, the production of goods and payment of workpeople’s. 
wages were summarily stopped, and every industry proximately 
or ultimately dependent upon such workpeople as customers was at 
once adversely affected. Trade depends largely upon credit. War 
diminishes credit. Diminished credit means diminished produc- 
tion of the commodities which are the world’s true material wealth. 

As modifying the immediate damage to ordinary trade inflicted 
by war, must be recognised the immediate gain to the industries 
that flourish upon war. What may be called the clothing industries. 
suffer, because some of their foreign markets are cut off, and the 
civilian home consumer buys less. But there are more soldiers to 
be clothed and shod. The ordinary machine-making industries 
suffer, but the making of rifles, guns and warships thrives apace. 
Our shipping business was paralysed at the outbreak of war, but 
is coming into full swing again, with a new demand for shipping 
to transport from the United Kingdom and the Colonial Dominions 
troops, food and equipment for our fighting forces on the Con- 
tinent, and coal and stores for our Navy. 

There is a further set-off against the loss of the custom of our 
enemies in their disappearance for the present as competitors. So 
long as our Navy effectually patrols the high seas, German and 
Austrian ships dare not show themselves. It will be a most un- 
friendly thing if the United States buys the German mercantile 
marine en bloc, but it is a strong temptation to them, and they 
may do it. 

Our newspapers are making much of the chance British manufac- 
turers now have to capture customers formerly served by Germany 
and Austria. The mere publication of the fact by Government 
departments and newspapers counts but little. If our manufac- 
turers and their workpeople would only work together, with the 
same patriotism, to capture the world’s markets, that they show in 
fighting their enemies on the field of battle, our national position 
would soon be stronger. 

We cannot afford the continuance of the organised hostility to 
each other of employer and employed. Employers must share their 
profits with their workpeople, and the workers must throw away 
that obsolete and suicidal weapon—trestriction of output. We must 
cultivate the spirit of trust between the officers and men of our 
industrial army that counts for so much in military affairs. 

Some of the trade secured by the Germans has been got by 
dubious methods. They are probably unrivalled in the art of 
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making nothing look like something. They have taken customers 
away from us in some countries by giving dangerously long credit, 
for which, under present circumstances, they will doubtless suffer. 

But we can learn much that is good from them. First and fore- 
most are their general intelligence of methods and their application 
of science to industry. They have covered the world with enter- 
prising travellers, who study the requirements and speak the lan- 
guages of the countries they visit. In the organisation of indus- 
tries requiring delicate apparatus and a high degree of scientific 
attainment, they put us to shame. In the manufacture of colours 
and drugs from coal-tar they lead and, indeed in some respects 
monopolise, the world. While the war lasts we may do something 
to catch up to them, but we are at present a generation in arrear. 

To summarise: this war is a wicked political game, modifying 
the map of Europe. It is a vast tragedy of suffering, death and 
bereavement inflicted upon millions, mostly quite innocent. It 
kindles and fans the flame of international hatred, which, unless 
superhuman wisdom controls the after-war settlement, will in the 
future cost the world rivers of blood and tears. In face of aspects 
so tragic, war’s economic effect may seem a trifling consideration. 
But it is a much graver one than men imagine. If to the mind of 
the average man its gravity could be made clear, it alone would be 
reason enough for bringing about the time when 


‘* | | the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.’’ 


THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR. 


WAR AND THE WAGE-EARNER. 


HE last month has witnessed the outbreak of the most terrible 
war that has ever befallen Europe. The whole fabric of our 
social civilisation has been brought with an appalling suddenness 
almost to the verge of ruin. No one who had any knowledge 
whatever of the international nature of industry and the financial 
interdependence of all nations was in any doubt as to the effect of 
the war upon our industrial system. The Government was 
face to face with an unparalleled situation. No Government in 
the history of our country had ever had to face quite so perilous a 
danger. Commercial credit for the moment disappeared. Trade 
and industry were almost at a standstill. At one fell swoop all 
intercourse between half-a-dozen European countries was inter- 
rupted, and in the case of Germany and England it is absolutely 
destroyed for the time being. Ships ceased to sail, merchants 
withdrew their orders, the ports were closed. Men of great wealth 
found themselves in a bankrupt condition, firms dismissed their 
employees, food prices went up with a bound. All these results 
entail upon the working classes suffering and hardship which 
cannot be measured in terms of money. When human life is at a 
discount industries built up by the painstaking hand of man suffer 
dissolution. 

The Government, having resolved upon war, have grappled with 
the mountainous mass of perplexing problems involved, with a 
courage and boldness which have taken the country by storm. It 
has to be remembered that we have £4,000,000,000 of British 
money employed abroad which brings in a yearly income of about 
4% 200,000,000. In other words, it means that we get supplied to 
us every year £200,000,000 of food and material. In addition to 
this about £150,000,000 is the income of our shippers, bankers, 
and brokers, and this too reaches us mostly in the shape of food 
and material that we need, but the whole of this vast supply 
depends—first on the credit system, and secondly upon our 
ability to keep open the trade routes. The situation was perilous, 
and the Cabinet Committee, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at its head, began to take immediate steps to double the bank rate, 
and shortly after it was raised to 10 per cent. in order to protect 
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our gold reserves. Then followed the closing of the London Stock 
Exchange, which, like every other Stock Exchange in the world, 
was plunged into chaos by the war. To have kept open the Stock 
Exchange at that time would have meant a wholesale ‘‘ hammer- 
“ing ’’ of brokers and jobbers unable to realise and held up by a 
demoralising depreciation of securities. The proclamation of a 
“moratorium ’’ of a month on current bills of exchange and on 
debts generally with the exception of wages, salaries, rents, 
dividends, taxes, and debts under £5, the extension of a statutory 
bank holiday from one to four days, the creation of a legal paper 
currency in £1 and ios. notes, and finally the establishment of 
a State Insurance Office and the assumption by the Government 
of the cost of insuring against war risks both hulls and cargoes of 
all British ships on the sea or under contract to sail, all these 
emergency measures met with unanimous approval, and we have 
the testimony of every authority that such action saved us from a 
terrible financial collapse. The ‘‘ moratorium’’ was largely dis- 
cretionary, but its effect was that the bankers considered themselves 
in a position to resume the normal course of business, and any 
discretion exercised in exceptional cases with regard to cheques 
passing through the clearing houses could not be used for the pur- 
pose of defeating the ‘‘ moratorium.’ In fact, any ordinary 
transaction was treated in the same way as it used to be before the 
““ moratorium ”’ was proclaimed. What the Government in reality 
did was to lend its credit in the case of those firms whose obligations 
could not be met because of the inability of foreign customers to 
make their payments. The precedent is the way in which the Bank 
of England lent its credit to Baring’s in 1890. The arrangements 
of the Government for covering 80 per cent. of the war risk 
insurance of hulls and cargoes bore fruit almost immediately, and 
ships that were held up previous to this decision through sheer 
impossibility of securing insurance cover, immediately left port for 
English shores. As a last step in the same direction the Cabinet 
Committee finally agreed to guarantee the Bank of England against 
any loss due to the discounting of bills accepted prior to August 
4th, a most important measure which has restored confidence and 
already enabled trade to resume a normal aspect. That we have 
weathered the worst of the financial storm is shown by the fact 
that the bank rate has been reduced to 5 per cent. 

The effect of the declaration of war upon working-class life was 
disastrous; something like a panic ensued with regard to our food 
supply which was not seriously in danger. We have 15,000,000 
of wage-earners in this country, and when food prices went up with 
a bound 20, 30, and 40 per cent., and when the selfish amongst the 
well-to-do and propertied classes began to buy provisions in un- 
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necessary quantities, it looked for the moment as though we were 
in for food riots and general anarchy. Here, again, the Govern- 
ment stepped in to check the rise in prices which was chiefly due to 
the ‘‘ panic’? demand, but partly also due to the disposition of 
merchants to hold back supplies. A Cabinet Committee was 
formed with Mr. McKenna as chairman, and this Committee took 
prompt measures to deal with the situation just as the Committee 
of Mr. Lloyd George had dealt with the money crisis. Mr. 
McKenna called together the principal retail food dealers, and 
issued a list of maximum prices for such articles of daily consump- 
tion as sugar, butter, cheese, and bacon. Working with the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries the Committee were able to announce 
that there was actually in the United Kingdom at the moment a 
five-months’ supply of foodstuffs including the home crop now 
being harvested. Mr. J. A. Pease, who is on the Cabinet Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Unemployment and the Relief of 
Distress, and whose business is to unify and co-ordinate the many 
efforts that are being made on all hands to deal with the emergency, 
made a statement in which he called attention to this question of 
the food supply in the following terms :— 


Wea ‘* The Home Office and the Board of Trade have been looking 
into all questions relating to the supply of food materials, and I 
am authorised to say that the stocks of food in the country are 
sufficient for our needs for a long time to come, and when the 
trade routes are fully reopened we anticipate the food supplies 
will come forward without interruption, and so far as we can now 
foresee prices can be kept down to a level not beyond the reach 
of the mass of wage-earners. 

‘“ We are relying on the public to avoid the hoarding of food 
and the consequent creation of shortage and suffering which could 
otherwise be avoided, and we are anxious that everyone should 
live their normal lives, as far as possible, and with a view to 
prevent the dislocation of labour to follow their ordinary vocations 
and pursuits.’”’ 


A Bill was introduced into the House of Commons and passed 
through all its stages by Mr. Runciman, as President of the Board 
of Trade, giving the Board of Trade power to take possession of 
food supplies if they were of opinion that such foodstuffs were 
being unreasonably withheld or cornered. The owners of such 
supplies were to be paid prices deemed to be reasonable by a high 
judicial authority. Mr. Runciman also announced that all the 
traders who have been called into conference by Mr. McKenna 
had given an undertaking that they would not in future supply 
any customer, however wealthy, with more food than was required 
in the normal course. In addition to the supply of food already 
in this country and the large quantities that have been seized, a 
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considerable number of ships have been despatched, some of which 
have already arrived carrying immense quantities of corn, flour, 
meat, and fruit to these shores. Our Dominions have not only 
risen to the occasion by voting men, ships, and munitions of war, 
but the Canadian Government offered as a gift 98,000,000 lbs. of 
flour in order to supply the needs of the people, and the Province 
of Alberta undertook to send and deliver free in English ports a 
million bushels of Alberta oats. 

It is not enough, however, to see that food is landed on these 
shores, we must also make provision for its distribution; and here, 
again, the Government, by taking over the railways, made it clear 
that one of the first duties of the new central authority representing 
the railways, for the time being under national control, would be to 
see to the proper distribution of the food supplies, and thus prevent 
panic prices. Under the menace of war, in a moment as it were, 
a Collective State sprang into being. All the forces at our disposal 
were mobilised to fight the poverty and distress that are lying in 
wait the moment we relax our efforts. 

Let us now consider the other steps, equally prompt and 
effective, that have been taken to prevent the disorganisation- of 
industries, to piece together our dislocated trade, and to relieve 
the distress likely to arise from want of employment. It is of the 
utmost importance to remember that it is much better to prevent 
the occurrence of unemployment than to give relief in the shape 
of doles or money, or even to provide relief works for those who are 
unemployed. Mr. Herbert Samuel, as President of the Local 
Government Board, set up a Committee consisting of ten Members 
of Parliament, most of them Members of the Cabinet, which 
Committee has for its object the taking of the necessary steps 
beforehand to prevent unemployment, to enable industries to 
pursue their normal course, and, failing this, to provide work 
for those who are thrown out owing to the collapse of trade. Let 
there be no misunderstanding about this matter. It is true that 
the Prince of Wales has issued a national appeal for charity, and 
that probably £2,000,000 will be subscribed to this fund, but the 
Committee, while making preparations for the relief of distress 
which is bound to follow this tremendous upheaval in our national 
life, are anxious above all things to avoid the giving of doles of 
money or of food, except in the final resort. Perhaps it would be 
as well, before dealing with the more constructive work of this 
Committee, to summarise the methods by which the Government 
propose to cope with the emergency thrust upon us by the war. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) To prevent a financial collapse, and to restore the national 


credit. 
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(2) To prevent the rise of food prices, and to insure a proper 
distribution of the food supplies of the country. 

(3) To speed up the normal machinery of industry by enabling 
Local Authorities to start necessary public works, with a view to 
absorbing the men who have been thrown out of employment in 
certain trades. 

(4) The utilisation of the funds of the Road Board and the 
Development Commissioners for schemes of road improvement, 
for the creation of new roads, for afforestation, for land reclamation, 
and many other objects. 

(5) The carrying into effect of the large schemes both of urban 
and rural housing which it is agreed on all sides are necessary. 

(6) The setting on foot of works of local improvement by Distress 
Committees, aided by grants from the fund at the disposal of the 
Government under the Unemployed Workmen Act. This fund 
can be supplemented by additional sums of money taken from the 
*£100,000,000 War Vote. 

(7) The establishment of representative Local Committees, as 
detailed in the Local Government Board Circular, these Committees 
to receive grants from the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund. 

(8) The effective and economical provision of meals for school 
children who are suffering from lack of food, whether during school 
session or in vacation periods. 

We have already dealt with the first two points, and we are 
not in a position to review the general industrial situation. The 
fact that nearly all Continental trade has either come to a standstill 
or been seriously lessened must mean, of course, great loss of em- 
ployment. It is estimated that at least 300,000 persons in this 
country are directly engaged in trade with, or employed in the 
manufacture of goods exported to Germany. It is quite possible 
that a still larger number are indirectly employed, and will to that 
extent suffer, but the abnormal activity of other industries which 
are stimulated by a war may compensate in some measure for this 
loss. The evil can still further be minimised if all the Government 
spending Departments, the Local Authorities, the employers of 
labour, and the general purchasing public will do their duty. The 
Local Government Board Circular, to which reference has been 
made, lays stress upon the fact that employers should do all in 
their power to prevent the sudden closing of works, and urges that 
temporary appointments should be made to fill vacancies caused 
‘by the mobilisation of his Majesty’s Forces :— 


‘““Employers should be trusted to keep as many of their 
employees at work as possible, even if full time cannot be given 
them, and those employed should in turn recognise that they must 
do their best to help production as occasion offers.”’ 
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The Local Government Board has pointed out that the Local 
Authorities may borrow money for public works and improve- 
ments, and that no hindrance will be placed in the way of these 
Authorities who come to the rescue at this moment. It will be 
possible to expedite many schemes that have been considered for 
years, but have been hanging fire. Under normal circumstances. 
a plan for a public improvement sometimes takes many months 
to develop, and the sanction of the Local Government Board is. 
often a matter for which one must wait patiently; but to-day all 
this is changed, the Town Councils and District Councils will find 
the Department anxious and willing to facilitate every attempt to: 
set on foot useful work. 

The Board of Education has issued a circular calling the attention 
of Local Education Authorities to the desirability of making pre— 
paration to carry out as much building work as possible in areas 
where an exceptional amount of unemployment is anticipated. We 
quote the terms of this circular because it is an additional proof of 
the way in which all the Government Departments are rising to: 
the occasion. 


‘“ The Board are confident that the Authority will see the 
importance of making arrangements which would enable them to- 
provide employment quickly when an emergency arises, so that 
the demands on the funds available for the relief of distress may 
be kept down. 

‘The Board will use their best endeavours to accelerate the 
consideration of plans submitted by or to Local Education Authori- 
ties for the erection of new school-buildings or the improvement of 
existing school-buildings, and have instructed their officers to 
assist the Authority and their architect by every means in their 
power. 

‘“‘The Board are assured by the Local Government Board that 
so far as they are concerned they will co-operate in this matter by 
accelerating as far as possible the consideration of applications for 
sanction to loans and of questions of sanitation, which fall particu- 
larly within their province.”’ 


The funds at the disposal of the Road Board and the Develop- 
ment Commissioners can also be used for public works that will be 
of great advantage to the nation. The Road Board has at its 
disposal a reserve fund of some millions accumulated against a 
time of emergency, and one of the very first pieces of work to be’ 
taken in hand is the new main road out of London on the west side, 
for which a grant of £600,000 has been made from this fund. 
Scores of plans for new roads or for improving old ones have been 
under review, and there is little doubt that the Road Board will 
be able to make a wise use of all the money that is at its disposal. 
The Development Commissioners have a more difficult task, but 
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they are now actively engaged in formulating schemes, and with 
a balance of something like £1,500,000 schemes for afforestation 
and land reclamation will begin to materialise. Various Govern- 
ment Departments that employ labour are considering what works 
can be put into immediate operation. It is hoped that both the 
Office of Works and the Post Office will be able to give employment 
to considerable numbers of men before long, and in any case all 
Departments are fully alive to the great importance of this matter. 

We now come to the question of urban and rural housing. One 
of the indirect results of this war will be a great improvement in the 
housing of the working classes. Insanitary houses will no doubt 
continue to exist, but the most effective way of getting rid of them 
is to supply decent cottages. Housing conditions at Rosyth, the 
great naval base in the north, have long been regarded as deplor- 
able, and the No. I. Housing Bill of this year enables several 
millions to be spent in well-planned schemes for housing the vast 
army of workers engaged at Rosyth. But Housing Bill No. II. 
supplies the Local Government Board and the Board of Agriculture 
with £4,000,000 to enable these two Departments to deal with the 
dearth of working-class houses which has existed for a long time 
past, both in town and country. Two Advisory Committees 
have already been set up, and already steps are being taken to put 
the necessary machinery in motion. The Land Inquiry revealed the 
fact that 120,000 new cottages were required in agricultural dis- 
tricts, and in the town the condition of things is far worse. In 
many large industrial centres the working classes are being crowded 
into slums which are utterly unfit for human habitation. It is 
estimated that 2,000,000 people would be evicted from their houses 
if all the insanitary and unfit property were closed by the Public 
Health Authorities. The large sum of money placed at the 
disposal either of Local Authorities or of Public Utility Societies 
cannot fail to give an impetus to the building trade which has been 
slack for a long time and was just beginning to take a step forward 
at the outbreak of the war. The Local Government Board does not 
intend to do more than supply the money at a low rate of interest 
and facilitate the schemes. The Board of Agriculture will no 
doubt take a rather more direct control in all building operations 
since the rural problem is complicated by the difficulty which the 
agricultural labourer finds of paying an economic or commercial 
rent for the cottage when it is built, but in most cases it is hoped 
that the local authority will be induced to act. This Housing Bill 
is not intended as an emergency measure for the relief of distress. 
It is avowedly a Bill to provide working-class cottages, and would 
have been carried sooner or later in any case, but coming at this 
‘time, if it can be wisely and speedily employed, it will do much to 
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lessen the distress amongst all those who are engaged in building 
operations. 

Finally, we have as a result of the Local Government 
Board Circular local representative committees set up throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Mr. Birrell is responsible 
for Ireland, and Mr. McKinnon Wood for Scotland. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel in England has already succeeded in getting into touch 
with every local authority throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and by means of his Intelligence Bureau, which is an entirely 
new department, he can lay his finger upon all the weak spots in 
his scheme of defence against unemployment and distress. These 
local representative committees have upon them members of the 
Distress Committees, and the registers of the Distress Committees 
are made available to the representative Committees which 
co-ordinate all the relief agencies in the locality. The Mayor of the 
Borough or Chairman of District Council is Chairman of the Local 
Committee in each case, while in London Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., has accepted that important office. In the ordinary 
course of things the Distress Committees have at their disposal 
the £100,000 which is voted every year for the carrying out of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, but this sum if we have a bad winter 
will be utterly inadequate for the purpose since all works of local 
improvement carried out by the unemployed cost very much more 
than they would if carried out under ordinary conditions at contract 
prices, and the excess cost over and above what would have been 
the normal price is paid for out of this fund. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to supplement the £100,000 by grants from the 
4 100,000,000 which was voted for the war and for purposes arising 
out of the war. The National Relief Fund inaugurated by the 
Prince of Wales has a most representative Committee. Amongst 
its members are Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Birrell, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Walter Long, Miss Mary Macarthur, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Mr. Wedgwood Benn is acting as Chairman, and he 
is also on Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Cabinet Committee. It is 
probable that the National Relief Fund, which is closely 
co-ordinated and associated with the work of the Cabinet 
Committee, will not be available for helping Distress Committees 
as such, as it will be required for the assistance of all those cases 
which cannot be dealt with by ordinary methods already in 
existence, but there can be no doubt that Distress Committees will 
have every assistance given to them by the new local 
representative Committees, providing that the works of im- 
provement suggested are useful and desirable in themselves. 
All exceptional measures of relief work are to be deplored if the 
local authorities are able to employ men in the normal course. To 
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keep the aggregate value of wage-earning employment as nearly as 
possible at its present level is what is required, and the circular 
is based on the supposition that this is the supreme object to be 
kept in view. Nevertheless some unemployment and some distress. 
there must be. There is the case of the women and children of 
Reservists and those who have gone to the front. There is the case 
of those who have lost their employment as a result of the disloca- 
tion or cessation of trade with the Continent. There are the many 
men and women who have lost their employment owing to the clos- 
ing up of works and factories. Notwithstanding all that the Labour 
Exchanges may do and all the work that may be set on foot by 
local authorities and Distress Committees, there is almost sure to 
be distress which cannot immediately be alleviated by the offer of 
work. Here will come in the value of these Representative Com- 
mittees which, composed of local authorities, Boards of Guardians, 
trades unions, philanthropic organisations, and many other public 
bodies, will be able to prevent overlapping, and by means of a card 
register system to deal wisely and systematically with all the cases 
of distress likely to arise. It is clear that these Committees are not 
to take the place of work carried on by Boards of Guardians. That 
will continue as before. The great thing is to prevent the Boards. 
of Guardians from being flooded with applications for assistance 
and relief, since the local Committees co-ordinating all the existing 
agencies in the districts are able to render application for the Poor 
Law quite unnecessary. For the first time in the history of 
England we are to have in each town and district a Committee, to 
use the words of the circular, ‘‘ responsible for the co-ordination 
‘of relief agencies in the locality whether official or voluntary, as: 
‘well as for the distribution of grants made from the national 
‘‘funds.’’ This in itself is a great advance upon the old chaotic 
method of leaving it to everybody to administer whatever money or 
charity might be at their disposal. 

Finally, we have the measures which are being taken by the 
Board of Education for the provision of meals for children in con-- 
nection with public elementary schools. In this connection we 
may call attention to the fact that the Provision of Meals Act, 1914, 
which was passed just before the House rose, legalises the provision 
of meals during the holidays and on other days when the school 
is not open and removes the 4d. rate limit upon the expenditure of 
the Local Education Authority. It also abolishes the necessity of 
obtaining the sanction of the Board of Education to expenditure out 
of the rates on the provision of food. The Board of Education has 
issued a memorandum which if the need should arise will prove of 
the utmost value to the Local Education Authorities and also to the 
Canteen Committees which are set up in connection with the pro- 
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vision of meals. The first point to be noted is that grants will be 
made for the feeding of school children out of the funds at the 
disposal of the Board of Education up to 50 per cent. of the expen- 
diture actually incurred out of the rates, and attention is called to 
the fact that children who are not on the books of a public 
elementary school because they are under five years of age, or 
because they have already left school, can be most effectively and 
economically assisted through the utilisation of the machinery 
established for children who are attending classes. It is clear that 
the Department concerned will encourage such arrangements by 
the local Committees if the prevention and relief of distress require 
that it should be made. It will, of course, be necessary to dis- 
tinguish for the purposes of the grant under the Provision of Meals 
Regulations, between the children who are attending the public 
elementary schools and those who are not so attending, but there 
will be little difficulty in this respect and the cost can no doubt be 
met out of funds raised by voluntary contributions. The 
Memorandum referred to deals not only with finance, but also with 
local organisation and all the subsidiary agencies that could be 
utilised. It gives full particulars as to the general supervision and 
service of meals and very valuable notes on the dietary and tables of 
meals. 

These are some of the many steps which this Government, with 
the concurrence or the assistance of leading members of the Opposi- 
tion, is taking to cope with the heavy burden of poverty resulting 
from the war and the danger and evil of unemployment. If these 
local ‘‘ Citizen Committees ’’’ prove to be a success we shall have 
solved a problem which for a long time past has perplexed the minds 
of all reformers. The appeals and sporadic efforts of innumerable 
charities will disappear and the great army of social helpers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land will present a united 
front in the noble and heroic task of saving our people from the 
evil effects of this ‘‘ Weltbrand’’ which, we fear, will rage for 
many months to come. 

Piercy ALDEN. 
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THE WAR: BEFORE AND AFTER. 


HE explosion, long feared, yet long delayed, imperfectly 
guarded against yet never held impossible, has happened. 
The whole of Europe, except the peninsular States North and South 
of the Continent, and the neutralised States of Holland and 
Switzerland, is at war. Europe has been for a generation a group 
of gunpowder manufactories, in which no rules have been enforced 
against carrying naked lights or striking matches by persons on 
the works. An explosion in one of the out-buildings has led to 
a general burst up of all the biggest factories, and even Britain, 
with a more detached position, has suffered in the violent upheaval ; 
the conflagration across the Channel has spread the explosion to 
these shores. 

How unexpected it all was! To cast our memories back to the 
political events of the past two months makes this clear enough. 
On June 11th, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, who, as Foreign Minister, 
had just accompanied King George V. on a State Visit to Paris, 
declared in the House of Commons that it was as true then as 
a year before that Great Britain was bound by no agreements 
committing her to participate in a European war, that no 
negotiations had been concluded, none were in progress, and 
none were likely to be entered on to make that statement less true; 
and, moreover, any such agreement, if made, would have to be 
submitted to Parliament. The question thus answered, and the 
reply, were due to the rumour, started by the German Foreign , 
Office Press Bureau, that at Paris, on the occasion of this visit, 
Russia and Britain had formed a naval agreement directed against 
Germany. It is generally understood, though it has never been 
publicly admitted, that at Paris, at the end of May, Russia had 
proposed such an agreement, but that Sir E. Grey at once and 
firmly rejected the proposal. In spite of this denial, moderate 
German papers of a Liberal tendency and marked usually by 
strong criticism of the Prussian official attitude, remained uncon- 
vinced and alarmed. Germany was nervous, and the German 
Government did nothing to relieve the strain, but immediately after 
announced a further naval advance; additional sailors were to be 
enrolled. This is a significant fact, and suggests that while Great 
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Britain was pacific, the Prussian military caste, which, alas! rules 
Germany, was girding on the sword. 

Indeed, no person or party in Europe, unless it was the Ministers 
at St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, and their war staffs at work 
on the Ministers’ orders, could have dreamed that the explosion 
was so near. In France the Caillaux tragedy threw a painful light 
on leading French politicians; and a debate in the French Senate 
disclosed admitted faults (in artillery, stores, and boots) in the 
French Army administration. In the House of Commons, on June 
goth, Mr. Asquith moved a Humble Address of Sympathy to the 
Austrian Kaiser on the assassination of the Crown Prince Francis 
Ferdinand, which had taken place two days before. In doing so, 
he uttered eloquent words of sympathy, speaking of tender respect 
for the aged Franz Joseph, and most “‘ affectionate sympathy ”’ 
for his subjects. Mr. Bonar Law followed in equally strong terms 
of respect and amity. These words sound strange to-day, when 
Britain is at war with Austria on grounds rising directly out of 
this assassination. One need cast no doubt upon the sincerity of 
the Parliamentary leaders; but, surely, they never conceived that 
six weeks later they would be leading a unanimous British Empire 
in war against the Austrian Kaiser? Was ever so great an 
explosion so unexpected ? 

The same appears from the Foreign Office debates on the 
Estimates, which took place on June 29th and July 1oth. The 
Benches of the House were empty, the Front Opposition Bench 
was deserted, and discussion was carried on by the dozen Members 
on each side who take a regular interest in British foreign 
relations. Persia, the New Hebrides, Peru, China, the recent 
settlement in the Balkans, regulations concerning passports, and 
a speech on the danger of secret treaties by Mr. Swift McNeill, 
M.P., and detailed replies from Sir Edward Grey, covering almost 
the whole world except the field of war, exhausted the time. 
Members were in the Lobby or on the Terrace, discussing the 
Ulster Covenant and all it stood for, or how Mr. Lloyd George 
would unravel the tangle of his new Budget. Foreign policy would 
fill up, as well as anything else, one of the necessary allotted days 
of Supply. Who dreamed then that a foreign explosion would 
soon shatter every domestic political question? We have been 
swept into war before we could consider it, in spite of our having 
no vital interests involved, and though no war fever has attacked 
the nation. 

The war has come upon the nation not only so suddenly, but 
with such terrific force, that there is neither time nor inclination 
to consider its causes, to condemn our statesmanship, or to counsef 
any other course than that which is pursued by the Government, 
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supported loyally by their political party opponents at home, and 
the devotion of a United Empire.across the seas. Many are the 
questions, grave and extremely complicated, which we should have 
wished to prove and decide if we had had time. For instance, whether 
the Conferences in 1906 and subsequently between the military 
staffs of France and Great Britain bound the British Government 
to support France with arms; whether Belgium’s neutrality could 
be maintained otherwise than by fighting at once; whether Britain 
ought to have been earlier alive to the forces which have now been 
unmasked at Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg as heading for 
war at least two months ago; whether Britain might not have 
dealt differently with Austria’s bullying ultimatum to Servia and 
her outrageous refusal to accept the Servian reply, which was so 
nearly a complete submission ; whether the negotiations at Berlin 
were conducted with the same spirit and aim as the negotiations 
by the German Ambassador in London; and so on. 

How different it all is to the painful episodes of the Boer War! 
Doubts as to whether our country was right, whether the war might 
not at any moment be ended, whether the war really was ended, 
whether the women and children were being fairly treated, whether 
two smali nationalities were being crushed by what Mr. Asquith 
well calls ‘‘the arbitrary will of a strong and over-mastering 
“* Power,’’ will scarcely now arise. Certainly they cannot cause 
the poignant agony and doubts, with concomitant abuse from one’s 
own countrymen and scornful wrath from many of the greatest 
men in Europe, which the Boer War brought to those who pro- 
tested then. 

The reasons of this are clear enough. The rush of events has 
simply swept the nation along. There are no obvious material 
gains in this war for Britain, though a few writers have already 
begun to predict that we shall annex all Germany’s foreign trade. 
There are no gold mines nor territory to fall as prizes for the 
victor. The diplomatic preliminaries of the war, though short, 
began with an earnest effort on our part to maintain peace in 
Europe, and ended with a defiance against the outrage of Belgian 
neutrality. Germans will contend that the famous ‘‘ White 
“* Paper ”’ (Miscellaneous No. 6 of 1914, Cd. 7467) is an ex parte 
statement; and the German “‘ Orange Paper’’ is said to throw 
the diplomatic faults all on Russia. The official story of Sir Edward 
Grey’s negotiations has had an effect quite overwhelming. Three 
Ministers—Viscount Morley, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan—have left office, dissatisfied with the result of British 
diplomacy, but they have not denounced the war. They carry 
respect and esteem. Probably they, like the oldest and best friends 
of Germany, are aghast at the callous, coarse, and cruel German 
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diplomacy. The Foreign Office of Berlin has tried to repeat 
Bismarck’s brute force, but has not shown his cunning skill. 

This experience of war has shown our national peril. This is 
why recrimination and doubt are silenced. The whole community 
is touched in countless ways—by the closing of banks for nearly 
a week, by the shut doors of the Stock Exchanges, by the 
Moratorium, by the issue of millions of paper money, by the 
sudden rise of food prices, by the commandeering of horses, by 
the call to arms, and by many other changes and events which have 
affected everyone. These things tell us that the national existence 
is shaken, and that defeat by land and sea might end the British 
Empire. 

So the past will be sadly accepted. The present is being sternly 
faced. For the future, men are determined to prevent another 
explosion like this again ; if possible, to prevent it forever. Britons 
everywhere will suffer and make sacrifice more readily if they have 
this hope and determination. The hope of civilisation depends 
on whether a Temple of Peace can be erected on the desolation 
after this Armageddon. To know whether and what that erection 
will be, one wants to know whose will be the victory, when the 
war will end, and what forces will be dominant when the end 
comes. These questions, propounded when the war has not seen 
a fortnight’s fighting, can only be answered with anxious hope. 
The Allied Forces of Britain, France, and Russia may well trust 
that their overwhelming pre-eminence in war vessels and their 
ultimate overwhelming superiority in numbers of soldiers will give 
them the victory. As to the end of warfare, they may well believe 
that if their forces on sea and land cannot prevail in a few weeks, 
the fogs and storms of the wintry seas, and the rains and snows 
of winter campaigning in Central Europe, will join to conclude 
their labours before spring again smiles. 

What forces will be dominant when the war ends? This is the 
most serious question of all. What will be the temper and position 
of the people, the armies, the rulers, the Parliaments, the 
diplomatists when the guns are silent? Surely this is the hardest 
question to answer, and the most anxious one for those who desire 
a complete change of our present conditions. Will the average 
citizen, the labourer, the tradesman, the man of business, the 
women, all be so exhausted with suffering, anxiety, losses 
of relatives, ruin of business, destruction of wealth, that 
they will submit to any conclusion and agree to any settle- 
ment? Will the generals and admirals, who will have had 
a grand opportunity to witness for the first time the clash 
of conscript armies and to test the value of aeroplanes, of 
strategic railways, of Dreadnoughts and submarines, have dazzled 
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us with their victories? And will they and their admirers claim 
that these things have delivered us, and that safety and civilisation 
must be more than ever founded upon them? Will organised 
labour and democratic cohesion have been so shattered by war, 
poverty, unemployment, and the military spirit that the Labour 
movement and all the moral forces it has exerted will have been 
submerged and so unable to raise its voice? Will the diplomatists 
who have failed to maintain peace—the one object for which they 
have been maintained and decorated—just step in, make another 
Treaty, draw new frontiers over the map of Europe, and then 
settle down to the old methods of secrecy, negotiations, protocols, 
ententes? And when Parliaments meet again in peace, will the 
first question be, How much can we tax our people for army and 
navy? Or will projects of reform and social amelioration be 
discussed? Will Socialism remain either as an active force or an 
economic theory ? 

The answers to these questions are enveloped in the fog of war. 
Were our anxieties for our national safety set at rest, and our 
personal anguish about our men fighting on land and sea relieved, 
we should still be wrestling in spirit about our moral, social, and 
international ideals. In these days when brute force and material 
considerations seem alone to count, some will take heart as they 
remember that just before the war men were heard on all sides 
declaring generous opinions. These opinions were espoused not 
as party watchwords, but as the axioms of the people who have 
invented Parliamentary Government, who love liberty, and as a 
race have shown more practical common sense in public affairs 
than any other nation. These opinions may be set out here seriatim, 
as the desires which the nation had before the war, and the objects 
which she ought to achieve after the war. 

(1) For the present state of Europe, with equilibrium and peace 
only dependent on the threats and fears of hostile and armed groups 
(the Balance of Power), there must be substituted a harmonious 
union among the Great Powers, who will not only observe peace 
on agreed lines, but guarantee one another from military 
aggression. The noble offer of Sir Edward Grey, made to Germany 


on July 3oth (p. 55, No. 101, in the White Paper), must not be 
forgotten :— 


‘* If the peace of Europe can be preserved and the present crisis 
safely passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some arrange- 
ment to which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 
assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued 
against her or her allies by France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly 
or separately. I have desired this and worked for it, as far as I 
could, through the last Balkan crisis, and Germany having a cor- 
responding object, our relations sensibly improved. The idea has 
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hitherto been too Utopian to form the subject of definite proposals, 
but if this present crisis, so much more acute than any that Europe 
has gone through for generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful 
that the relief and reaction which will follow may make possible 
some more definite rapprochement between the Powers than has 
been possible hitherto.’’ 


The Foreign Secretary spoke not only as an idealist, not only as 
a man of affairs, but also as the mouthpiece of European desires, 
when he used these words. 

(2) Secrecy in diplomacy, secret treaties, secret plans arranged 
between military experts, secret service, too, ought to go, and 
candour and publicity become the rule among nations as they are 
among honourable men. 

(3) Small nationalities must be respected, whether independent 
like Belgium and Holland, or subject like Finland and Poland. 

(4) Territories must not be handed over as the prizes of war against 
the will and desire of the inhabitants. The whole Balkan question 
and its gross injustices and dangers result from large districts of 
One national population being ruled by alien races. If Germany 
had not insisted in 1871 on having Alsace-Lorraine, the race of 
armaments would not have started, and the European war 
of 1914 would have been avoided. The peoples must be respected. 

(5) Restriction of armaments must be achieved; otherwise, 
Europe will be bankrupt, morally as well as financially. If con- 
tinued competition in armaments is to follow after the war, the 
standard of living and culture must be lowered, and those countries 
which can squeeze most money and service from a subdued 
peasantry (Russia) will gain steadily over those in which ideas 
of liberty and education are most strong (Britain, France). One 
form of reduction of military expenditure should be attained by 

~ the suppression of private armament firms, which have in the recent 
past made rings to raise prices against the Governments, have issued 
loans at high rates to poor Powers to secure big orders for them- 
selves, and have been ever ready to build ships for possible enemies. 

If before the war we stood in ignorant security amidst danger, 
let us after the war be clear and emphatic that our aims and objects 
shall not be revénge, racial domination, or recompense for our 
losses, but more freedom, truer justice, and a lasting truce among 
the nations. 

JOSEPH KING. 


JAURES. 


HE assassination of Jaurés by the hand of an unbalanced youth 
reminds us how niggardly Nature is in giving us great men 
and how reckless Fate is in disposing of them. Nothing was less 
fitting than that this gay, hearty, volatile man should be the victim 
of blind hate and insane bigotry. The incongruity of the end 
darkens the tragedy. That Robespierre should finish his grim 
severe life on the scaffold, that Danton should go down amidst the 
confused clangour which he himself raised, that Lasalle should go 
to destruction by quixotic recklessness, belong to the appropriate 
order of things; but that Jaurés should have lived with the doom 
of a mean assassination written against him is jarring to one’s 
expectations of what Providence should put upon the stage of life. 
I was once walking through the streets of Stuttgart and saw a 
strange figure in front of me. It belonged toan order all by itself. 
Jauntily set upon its head was a straw hat, somewhat the worse for 
wear, its clothes were baggy and pitchforked upon its back, below 
its trouser-legs were folds of collapsed white stockings, under its 
arms it carried, or rather dragged, an overcoat. It sauntered 
along looking at the shops and houses as it went, unconscious of 
everything except its own interest, like a youth looking upon a new 
world or a strolling player who had mastered fate and had dis- 
covered how to fill the moments with happy unconcern. It was 
the happy-go-lucky Jaurés. 

Jaurés was an impulse. He was an embodiment of the 
chivalrous refinement and the romantic love of liberty of the South 
of France. He was no mean philosopher, and he was a historical 
scholar, but these qualities were subordinated in him to his 
instinctive life. He never left an argument untouched by imagina- 
tion; he never surveyed a field without taking a glimpse of the 
landscape and leaving the colours in his survey; he never spoke 
learnedly without tripping down from his austere and solid 
pedestal and, with a whimsical humour and quaint imaginativeness, 
presenting his argument as a mischievous Puck would see it. The 
world of free imagination interpreted to him the world of hard fact 
and harnessed reason. I am sure that no one who went to Paris 
in 1903 and attended the Anglo-French Parliamentary dinner, will 
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forget the wonderful oration which Jaurés then delivered and its 
surprising conclusion which began with these sentences: ‘‘ And if 
‘you press me to risk a prophecy on my own account [regarding 
‘“ how peace was to come], I can only answer you by a parable 
‘‘ which seems a little strange still and obscure. I gleaned it by 
‘‘ fragments from the legends of Merlin the magician, from the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights, and from a book that is still unread.’? Then 
he told with a touch of fairy grace the story of the enchanted 
frost-bound trees, afraid to respond to the joy of spring lest the 
ice-tipped branches of those which remained cold might lacerate 
the swelling buds of those which opened their hearts to gladness. 
Then, with sustained, dainty accuracy, he closed his speech: 
“‘ Gentlemen, if you will allow me to fit my toast to this old allegory 
““and give it to you in the form of an invocation to Nature, I 
‘“‘ will drink to the sunbeam that charmed the whole forest into 
““bloom.’’* Most men, when they wander into these dainty realms 
of fancy, betray the awkwardness of humans. ‘You hear their foot 
fall heavily and they do not speak the gentle words or think the 
naive thoughts of the fairies. But Jaurés could go there and be of 
the little people. So responsively tuned was his mind that he never 
sounded a false note. No speaker living to-day used more imagery 
in his appeals, and no one used it with more easy certainty or 
delicate accuracy. I have heard men fetch the applause of heated 
crowds by using an imagery so false and commonplace that it 
seemed to beat your soul with cudgels, but Jaurés’s flights were 
always perfectly appropriate because his instinct remained vital. 
The success of Jaurés’s oratory is easily explained. The crowd 
will always be allured by imaginativeness. There are some minds 
of great richness which are clogged by their own wealth. Jaurés 
had no trouble of that kind. He possessed himself; his mind was 
at his command. Other men often are unable to use themselves 
completely. Parts of them lie like wastes around gardens. But 
the whole of Jaurés was in blossom. From his complete store of 
knowledge and idea he drew his illustrations and his arguments. 
He had the rare faculty of being able to unify himself. None of 
his wealth was hidden away or lying dusty and deteriorating in 
_some inaccessible place. He was like the possessor of a rich jewel 
chamber who can spend hours in showing treasure after treasure, 
talking, explaining, revelling in his possessions whilst they lie in 
his hands flashing in response to his own enthusiasm. His oratory 
came freely, sparkling with fancy, rippling with humour, biting 
with satire, overwhelming with conviction. Its moods were 
infinite; it appealed to every sentiment of the human heart, and 


*Published in ‘' Studtes in Socialism” by Jean Jaurés, translated by Mildred: 
Minturn. 
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there was always in it the gaiety of the gamin mingled with the 
earnestness of the Puritan. His speeches were like the playful 
fancies of a great musician dallying over the keys of an organ. 
They were rarely prepared or premeditated. The crowd faced 
him; thoughts, ideas, whims, phrases came. They were not 
delivered by a winning voice or with insinuating gesture. The one 
was harsh and of very limited compass, the other was too violent. 
But the speaker from top to toe was alive. He was the embodiment 
of the great persuasive powers of instinct and reason, and he swayed 
the mass by stirring its being—not its interests, or its prejudices, 
or its reason, but simply its instinctive being. 

One of his greatest orations was delivered at Amsterdam in 1904, 
in a small overcrowded room where the Commission on Socialist 
Political Tactics met and discussed a resolution aimed against 
Jaurés’s parliamentary policy. 

He was the leader of that section of French Socialists which, 
in 1898, saw in the union of the militarist and reactionary elements 
in France a threat to the very existence of the Republic, and which 
felt it its duty to rally alongside the Liberal sections to preserve 
French revolutionary traditions. The Alsace-Lorraine disgrace 
still burned in the heart of France. She bowed to military 
authority because she dreamt of days of revenge still to come. 
She became frenzied over the Dreyfus affair. The France which 
Jaurés loved and honoured was being led astray and was covering 
herself with disgrace by her blind attachment to military interests. 
She was closing her ears and her eyes to the disreputable doings 
of the military caste, and in the name of her dignity and her safety 
was forgetting her liberty and was ceasing to do justice. He faced 
her clamour and her anger. He championed Dreyfus. He fought 
for the honour of dishonoured France. He sent one of his own 
Socialist friends into the Ministry, and when Millerand was 
assailed he stood by him. This was the bravest of his many 
braveries. It is heart-breaking to fight for the good name of a 
country which goes down to disgrace clamouring that it is main- 
taining its rectitude all the time. Bright did it in his day, Jaurés 
in his, and the tribute which history bears to both is an enduring 
warning to politicians to treat with scanty respect the errant 
unanimity of peoples when under the spell of militarist passions. 

But his anxiety to save France from the enemy which lodged 
within her own heart exposed him not only to the attacks of the 
crowd, but to the opposition of the stricter Marxian Socialists, who 
saw in his political alliance with bourgeois parties an abandonment 
of the Marxian dogma, that all these parties were equally bad 
from the Socialist standpoint. So, when the International Socialist 
Congress met at Amsterdam, the Marxists demanded the affirma- 
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tion of a resolution which the German Social-Democrats had passed 
the previous year at Dresden, declaring for the isolation of the 
Socialist Parliamentary parties. The Marxists won, and the 
Amsterdam Congress has become famous in consequence. The 
‘“ Amsterdam Resolution ’’ is known all over the Socialist move- 
ment in every country in the world.* 

I was one of the British representatives on the Commission which 
discussed the Dresden resolution before it came up for debate in 
the full Congress, and I saw much of Jaurés at the time. Amongst 
the members were Adler of Austria, Vandervelde of Belgium, 
Bebel of Germany, Ferri of Italy, Branting of Sweden, and every 
day brought its great duel, for the Commission was sharply 
divided. I sat next Jaurés, and when the time drew near for him 
to reply he became as lively as a cricket. He interjected spear- 
point remarks whilst others were speaking, and his whispered 
comments were like the playful good nature of an accomplished 
swordsman making fun of a novice. Then he rose himself, without 
a note. The room crowded up. People filled the windows, and 
some were helped to a precarious sitting on a mantelpiece. He 
singled out Bebel and the Germans for special attack. One 
moment he laughed at them, the next he belaboured them. He 
was mischievous and he enjoyed himself. Then he plunged into 
the great controversies of policy and of Socialist relationships with 
Governments. He surveyed tactics and their results. History, 
philosophy, common sense, the achievements and failures of the 
different national movements were marshalled in his support. He 
played with opponents, he tickled them under the chin, he reasoned 
with them, he expostulated with them, he knocked them on 
the head. The room had become stifling; people crushed 
hard against each other. A space had to be cleared round 
him, for he had been bringing his fists down upon the 
heads of his neighbours. His perspiration literally dripped on 
the floor. Broad purple streaks spread from his tie to his 
collar and shirt front, and a handkerchief, which he kept 
in his trousers pocket and rubbed across his face with the happy 
valour of a schoolboy, was sodden. Ejaculations came from the 
listeners; a woman fell from the mantelpiece; one moment there 
was great din and hubbub, the next you could hear a pin fall. 
The day faded, dusk glided into darkness; the lights from outside 
patched the walls with red glow and dark shadow. Still Jaurés 
went on. Like a brave and a lithe man keeping beasts at bay, 


*It is interesting to note that Kautsky when supporting this censure on Jaurés, 
admitted that if the existence of a country were threatened, Socialists might join a govern- 
ment of defence, and by virtue of that, Vandervelde was at liberty to join the Belgian 
‘Cabinet a fortnight ago. 
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alert at every point, goading, soothing, killing, he fought. When 
it ended and he was beaten on a vote, we awoke as from a spell; 
we looked at the time and saw it was dark, and we became aware 
that hunger was gnawing within us. But he, irrepressible and 
inexhaustible, keen and good-humoured, came out into the night 
with us, still laughing, arguing, explaining, revelling in the 
finished fight, as mischievous as when he opened his attack on his 
German assailants hours before. 

The Jaurés personality was one of fine instincts. He kept the 
child mind whilst he gained knowledge and experience of the 
world. No shell ever grew round him to harden him; no dust of 
the political world ever blinded his eyes. I have never known 
a man of whom it could be more truly said, in a good sense, that 
he was as wise aS a serpent and as innocent as a dove. And at 
the very worst of times—during the height of the Dreyfus agitation, 
for instance—he took an easy and happy view of life. Fortunate 
is the man who can assume at the age of fifty, and after a strenuous 
life in conflict with the Amalekites, that his own emotions and 
expectations are those of the whole cosmic order and that he is 
but a focus of the personality of the totality of creation. Jaurés 
was such a one. ‘‘ There is spirit everywhere,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ soul 
““ everywhere, and the universe itself is simply an immense confused 
‘““aspiration towards order, beauty, freedom, and goodness.’’ He 
was attracted to Socialism because it offered a promise of orderly 
peace and rational harmony, and because he thought that under 
its protective economic organisation alone could the personal 
freedom which belonged toa social order be attained. In an article 
called ‘‘ Moonlight,’’ which shows his lyrical habit of imparting 


his own feelings to nature herself, he wrote: ‘‘ Come, let the 
“universe be: it contains joy for all; it is Socialistic after 
“its fashion.’? This mind could not look forward to earthquake 


and cataclysm as the designed means of social evolution. To it 
the pageantry of leisurely but insistent peace was more inspiring 
and enticing than the violent and eruptive drama of war. When 
the times seemed to be asleep the heart of creation was beating 
most tenderly. The faithful woman weaving her enduring fabrics 
by her own hearth on a loom which was almost voiceless typified 
to Jaurés the movement of creation towards the completion of its 
perfect purpose. In contradistinction to the revolutionary expecta- 
tions which Marx enunciated in Capital and the Communist 
Manifesto, Jaurés wrote: ‘‘ Humanity will raise itself insensibly 
‘“towards fraternal justice, just as the earth that bears us rises 
‘“‘ with a silent motion in the starry spaces.”’ 

Then we have to observe another characteristic of Jaurés’s 
greatness. It is but rare to find this instructive idealism combined 
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with a capacity to face successfully the every-day problems which 
social change creates. This incapacity is always the undoing of 
the dreamer with his coat off. Sorel shifts and changes between 
Monarchist and Syndicalist. The rebel type is unstable in action 
by reason of its virtuous instincts. The protection of practical 
reason which instinctive action needs threatens to stifle the instinct, 
and yet without it the instinct is blown and swayed by every gust 
of passion which blows. In times of great national crime virtuous 
instinct invents excuses for the criminality. An ordinary Peace 
Society is a most dangerous thing in the time of a popular war. 
But in Jaurés instinct was protected, and the balance between the 
protection and the protected was delicately adjusted. His con- 
viction that there was “‘ soul everywhere ’’ was transformed by him 
into a firmly held political method. The defence he made of his 
parliamentary action when he was supporting the Republican bloc 
had all the effectiveness of the work of a great political leader 
who was unhampered by any delusions of idealism, but was con- 
cerned solely with the practical features of his work, who accepted 
drudgery as a necessary yoke, and was indifferent to flambuoyancy 
regarding ‘‘ ultimate harmonies.’’ Consequently, we find in his 
Etudes Socialistes sudden transformations from seer-like visions 
of a dream society to parliamentary insight as to how to manage 
political minorities. And yet there is no feeling of jar or incon- 
sistency, no suggestion that there are two minds at work. Jaurés 


rejected Marxism because he saw ‘‘ soul everywhere.’’ ‘‘ Marx 
** was mistaken,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ It is not from absolute destitution 
“*that absolute liberation would come.’’ There were forces 


ameliorating and protecting labour, being created by the soul in 
Capitalism, and by the rational operation of these forces social 
transformation was to take place. ‘‘ Engels, for his part, had 
““ so strict and rigid a conception of the inflexibility of the capitalist 
** system, of its impotence to adapt itself to the least reform, that 
‘he made the gravest and most decided mistakes in his inter- 
“* pretation of social movements.’’ History, he said, ‘‘ had given 
“* the lie in almost every particular ’’ to Engels’s most widely-read 
book, The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. 
On the other hand, his responsiveness to facts, however 
fragmentary and however embedded in mistakes, made him aware 
of how much truth there was in the general social conceptions of 
the authors of the Communist Manifesto, and their thought and 
phrasing appeared in his own work, modified slightly in meaning 
and put to somewhat unusual uses. In later days we find the same 
response to Syndicalism, and this is brought out most clearly in 
his attitude to the General Strike. He liked the idea. He felt 
it was one of those movements in instinctive action which could 
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not be discouraged without damping the ardour of the whole 
working class. When I discussed it with him he agreed with me 
that as a revolutionary act it was worse than futile. But yet he 
could not help being attracted by it, and he wrote in favour 
of it whilst giving to it a meaning and a place in working-class 
action which robbed it of its value. He wrote of it in these 
uncertain words: ‘‘ I have always interpreted the General Strike 
‘““ not as a method of violence, but as one of the most gigantic means 
‘‘of legal pressure that the educated and organised proletariat 
‘“could bring to bear for great and definite ends.’’ One of these 
‘‘ great and definite ends’’ was the stopping of war. But, 
obviously, when the proletariat are educated and organised enough 
to make a General Strike successful, their education and organisa- 
tion will be enough to make impossible the conditions which would 
necessitate such a strike. 

The circumstances of his death have thrown into a relief which is 
out of all proportion to the rest of his work his labours for peace. 
Every Socialist leader is an Internationalist and peace is a cardinal 
item in his creed. He appears on platforms both in his own and in 
foreign countries appealing to the people to stamp out their military 
and diplomatic autocracies and make international relationships 
depend not upon the intrigues and prejudices of Foreign Offices, 
but upon the will and the interest of the democracies. His 
membership of many international committees, and particularly if 
he belongs, as Jaurés did, to the International Socialist Bureau, 
gives him many opportunities for attending such meetings. 
Jaurés’s great power over audiences, and his world-wide reputation, 
made his words of special value. But he always spoke as a 
Socialist, as one who believed little in peace propaganda in the 
abstract or detached from the vital international democratic move- 
ment. Peace was to come only when the peoples were responsible 
for their own international policy. And they were no more 
responsible for that in France or England than in Russia or 
Germany, although the forms of their helplessness in the two latter 
countries were more offensive and dangerous than in the two 
former ones. He consequently never deluded himself regarding the 
power of the Socialist movement when faced by the spirit of war. 
He knew it would be temporarily submerged. At the meeting of 
the International Socialist Bureau which he attended in Brussels 
a day or two before his death he was fully alive to this. He felt 
that both the military lords and the diplomatic lords still held the 
keys of the temples of peace in their keeping. He knew that if 
Russia were to mobilise, Germany would have to do so too in self- 
defence, and that the cry of Germany in danger from Russia would 
have the same effect in Berlin as that of Great Britain in danger 
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from Germany would have in London. He dreaded Germany. 
The German State embodied everything which his sense of freedom 
detested. He saw the evils of the German State in German 
Socialism itself and his frequent friendly conflicts with the German 
Socialist leaders reflected his suspicions. When the war came, he 
was convinced that the life and civilisation of France were at stake, 
and he hoped, as we all hope, that its result will be to break for 
ever the power of the Prussian in the German Empire. He would 
have wished, as we all wish, that that might have been done by 
ordinary political methods, and I know he was never satisfied that 
the German Socialists used their power in the most effective way to 
that end. When the time for making peace comes he would have 
been an invaluable ambassador to the German people, an invaluable 
check to the lustful passions which will prolong the war, if they can, 
until Germany is not only defeated but disgraced, an invaluable 
leader in drawing France away from the toils of Russia. But to 
think of these things now is to brood over vain regrets. He died 
at a moment when the International movement was going down 
into ‘‘a dark tremendous sea of cloud,’’ and when its eclipse was 
being gleefully proclaimed by the Liberal and reactionary press 
alike. The International will look after itself as it has done before, 
and it will hold in sacred keeping the memory of the most richly 
endowed mind that ever served it. 
J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 


PIUS X.—1$03-1914. 


B* the grave of one who has filled so great a position as that of 

the Papacy still is, and will probably be for long, whose office 
and person are held in veneration by what, from the point of view 
of numbers, as well as from that of social and political influence, 
must be admitted to be the greatest of the Christian Churches, 
personal criticism is silent; and, were it otherwise, in the case of 
Pius X. such criticism would have little to say. His was a fighting 
pontificate ; but, though fighting does not always bring out the most 
amiable side of character, his opponents did not question his good 
intentions. He was a simple, kindly, pious man, who, had he 
occupied a private station, would have left a less chequered memory. 
His elevation to the Papacy, which he neither sought nor desired, 
was the misfortune of his life. He was credited at the time with a 
saying that it would be the ruin of the Church. Whether the words 
were prophetic time will show. Autocracy is a legal fiction; it 
would be unjust to hold the autocrat personally responsible for all 
that is done by his agents and in his name. But Pius X. was not 
happy in his choice of agents; and of much that was done under, if 
not by, him the less said the better. Not all the actions of the saints 
are saintly : he was opinionated and obstinate; and the shrewdness 
of the peasant, of which he had a double portion, has been known 
to lead its possessors into devious ways. But, while his virtues 
were his own, his faults—and who is without them ?—were in great 
measure those of his circumstances and his advisers. It is said, and 
it may well be the case, that the sudden shock of the present war 
affected his already enfeebled health ; and it is pleasant to remember 
that his last public utterance was an almost passionate prayer for 
peace. 

The present writer has described elsewhere the situation at the 
time of his accession.* The task left him by his predecessor was 
difficult. Things were moving faster, much faster than Leo XIII. 
realised. It might have been possible for the Church, if not to come 


* Studies tn Modernism, pp. 112-147. Smith Elder & Co. 1913. 
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to terms, at least to arrange a modus vivendt, with the older Liberal 
Catholicism—that of Newman, of Acton, and even of Dollinger. 
But it was hopeless to attempt it with the critical and scientific 
movement of the present century—the criticism of Loisy, the 
speculation of Tyrrell, and the history of Duchesne. . The lion cub 
had become a lion: he had tasted blood, and could not be tamed. 
This is the key to Pius X. It may or may not justify his policy in 
particular, or even in general; this is matter of opinion. But it 
explains it; and those who would estimate the pontificate correctly 
must bear it in mind. Modernists fighting for ideas against con- 
ventions, and sentimentalists who saw in Catholicism the sum of 
the spiritual experience of mankind, could not, or would not, 
recognise this. They insisted, and truly, that the Pope’s action 
made the Church a mere survival in the modern world. It did. 
But it is at least conceivable that it is so: and, in any case, 
Modernism left little to survive. The instinct of self-preservation, 
which even low organisms possess, protested. The virtues of the 
Modernists were great: their personal qualities, like those of the 
Jansenists whom in so many respects they resembled, stood out 
against their opponents’ shortcomings; their intellectual and moral 
superiority will not be denied. But there was not room in the 
same house for the two positions. They were not parallel, but 
divergent ; and their divergence increased as time went on. 

From 1878 till 1902 the policy of Leo XIII. was opportune; 
from 1902 onward it was temporising and uncertain: the Pope had 
lost touch with the world and with the course of affairs. He was 
old; his standpoint had never been other than that of a diplomatist ; 
he. looked at thought from the outside. Were it possible for the 
Catholic Church to accept the world’s mind-movement as a fact, 
this would have mattered little. Popes are mortal; later on, threads 
could have been picked up, relations adjusted, new departures 
arranged. But the ever-recurring dilemma of Catholicism—and 
it re-appears in every generation in a more acute form—is that, 
while Catholics are necessarily in their measure and degree 
involved in this movement, the Church ex hypothesi stands outside 
it; it is conceived as a fixed magnitude, incapable of growth or 
change. Ex hypothesi, be it said advisedly; for it does not—no 
institution composed of and administered by men can do so. It 
changes; but its changes are slow, tacit, and necessarily disclaimed 
by an authority with whose existence they are incompatible. For 
Rome, says the historian, reform is suicide; she cannot admit 
change. Hence an underlying flaw in the fabric, and an increasing 
strain on those who shelter in it. The suspicion of insecurity makes 
them unwilling to examine the foundations; they want not to know. 
The attitude is one which history will find it difficult to justify. 
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It will yudge more leniently those who either refuse to admit a 
question; or, admitting, question to the end. 

From the first, Pius X. threw himself into the ranks of the 
former. It is well, no doubt, that a Pope should be religious; but 
in religion, as elsewhere, pure differs from applied science. ‘‘ Its 
‘‘iront chercher un Pape a Venise,’’ said Zanardelli at the time 
of the Conclave, ‘‘ et ils ne sauront méme pas, ce faisant, quelles 
‘‘ difficultés ils se préparent . . . a eux et 4 nous.’’ The 
prophecy, indeed, was only verified in part. With regard to the 
Temporal Power, the Pope, who was an Italian not a Roman, 
knew what was and what was not possible; here, as generally with 
regard to subjects on which he had personal knowledge, his judg- 
ment was sound. Unfortunately, such subjects were few. His 
abilities were good, but his information was small, his experience 
narrow, and his training that of the seminary; his temper was 
arbitrary and secretive; to the natural conservatism of the peasant 
he added the “‘ particular and inferior mentality ’’ of the priest. 
His piety reinforced these defects; in the structure of modern 
society, in the development of modern thought, and in the distinctive 
features of modern civilisation he saw a revolt against a Divinely 
appointed rule, a denial of a Divinely revealed truth, a violation 
of a Divinely constituted order. The one remedy, he believed, was 
Authority, uncompromisingly asserted and uncompromisingly, 
even ruthlessly, exercised. The sword was no reserve weapon, 
its employment no odious necessity ; it was the duty of Governments 
to be arbitrary, as it was of the Church to be intolerant; the world 
was in a permanent state of siege. He owed his election to the 
Austrian Veto—it is one of the ironies of history that so unbending 
an ecclesiastic should have accepted what corresponds to 
Investiture from the civil power; and his sympathies were with 
absolute monarchy of the German type, not with the Liberal 
Western powers. The inspired organ of the Vatican denounced 
the Franco-English Entente as ‘‘ wn bloc magonnique’’; France, 
in particular, courted by his predecessor, was the special object of 
his suspicion and fear. The personal element cannot be eliminated 
from politics; and it is important that the wish to say smooth 
things should not lead us to see the situation out of perspective: 
during the late Pontificate the enemies of the Republic, foreign 
and domestic, were secure of the friendship and favour of Rome. 
There has been, there will be, a Nemesis. Leo XIII. was an 
opportunist, Piux X. a pietist; but ‘‘ the children of this world 
‘are wiser in their generation than the children of light.’’ 

The diplomatic achievement of the reign was the abolition of the 
Concordat of 1801, and the consequent separation of Church and 
State in France. Those who, on the one hand, exalt the spiritual 
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power above the civil, or, on the other, make a principle 
of the Voluntary System, will applaud. But the plain man will 
doubt, the philosopher question, the historian of the future (we 
believe) regret and condemn. ‘‘ Les choses religieuses ne sont 
“pas des abstractions. Ni on ne les comprend, ni on ne les fait 
““ comprendre a l’aide de simples formules. . . . Les concepts 
“‘ qui les traduisent n’ont leur sens que pour ceux qui les vivent. 
““ L’avenir dépend des dispositions intérieures dont seront animés, 
“a Pégard de la religion, non quelques individus isolés, mais les 
““ societés.”’* From another point of view, religion is too powerful 
a force to be isolated without danger both to itself and to the 
community. Consciousness is a whole; if it be broken up, moral 
and material disintegration follow. For one element balances 
another. Make the State an end in itself, the result is Prussian 
militarism ; religion, unless it passes over into the other, becomes 
fanaticism; the stream which, confined within its banks, might 
have fertilised a province, overflows them and becomes a 
devastating flood. Differing in their objective, Pius X. and 
William II. were kindred spirits; in temper, in outlook, in per- 
spective, they were one. It is difficult to say which of the ideals, 
that of the Pope or that of the Emperor, would, if realised, be the 
greater misfortune to mankind. For, if history shows us one fact 
more Clearly than another, it is this: that the priest, like the soldier, 
is a good servant but a bad master; and that the wise statesman is 
he who sees to it that the Church and the army alike are subject 
to the civil power and kept tame. This important truth underlies 
the theory of the relation between Church and State known by its 
opponents as Erastianism. Its justification lies in the fact that 
the Divine is not manifested to men only in what is technically 
called religion, but in the world as a whole—in civilisation, history, 
and human nature. The spiritual, therefore, needs the counter- 
weight of the secular, the clerical of the lay element, theology of 
knowledge and common sense. And, before we condemn without 
qualification the attitude of the modern State in France and 
elsewhere to religion, let us reflect how irreligious a bad religion 
can become. ‘‘ Cela nous semble ridicule. Mais c’est odieux.”’ 
No historical student can overlook that important summary of the 
actual situation in Latin Christendom, ‘‘Ce qu’on a fait de 
“* PEglise.’’+ 

The notion of a non-political Pontificate cannot be taken 
seriously. It is possible that it expressed the Pope’s original 
intention; in this case, it is certain that it expressed his ignorance 
of the situation with which he had to deal. It survives only in the 


*M. Emile Boutroux. Preface to Za Politique de Pie X., par Maurice Pernot. 
+ Paris: Felix Alcan, 1912. 
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more sentimental clerical press. A non-political Pope is a figment 
of the imagination; the question. is, What is. the character of the 
Papal policy ? Is it wise, or unwise? The Cardinals are not now, 
in the sense in which they once were, the Pope’s advisers; a certain 
obsequiousness, whether of speech or silence, is imposed upon 
them; an ox lies upon their tongues. But while the policy of 
Leo XIII. commanded the general assent of the Sacred College, 
that of Pius X. met with its tacit but ill-concealed disapproval. 
Once, it is said, in a moment of discouragement, the Pope sounded. 
his predecessor’s secretary, the inscrutable Cardinal Rampolla. 
The answer was significant: ‘‘ Your Holiness has the charisma 
‘* veritatis; I have not.’’ And nowhere did the malaria which 
hangs about the base of the Rock of Peter work more poisonously 
than in the Concordat controversy. The unfortunate French 
bishops were compelled to carry out a policy—that with regard to 
the Associations Cultuelles—against which they had protested, and 
to keep silence when the fact of their protest was denied. While 
the Montagnini papers—the Fiches Pontificales—give an un- 
pleasing picture of Vatican diplomacy. .‘* All are not Israelites. 
‘“who are of Israel,’’ quotes Newman aptly in a similar context ; 
‘““and there are partisans of Rome who have not the sanctity and 
‘“wisdom of Rome herself.’? It is charitable to hope that these 
qualities are exhibited in the sanctuary. In the courts, outer or 
inner, they are not, it seems, found. 

It has been admitted that the Pope had a case against 
Modernism. It must be admitted, also, that Modernism had a case 
against the Pope. The Pontifical Acts of 1907 struck at more than 
Modernism: and, this apart, it is difficult to acquit their authors of 
what casuists call immoderamen tutele—of the employment of 
singularly unscrupulous agents and the use of singularly un- 
edifying means. Much was condemned that had a historical 
position in Catholicism—mysticism, experimental faith, im- 
manence, symbolism; all that spiritualises system and inspires 
formula with life. What was left was bare, dead letter. ‘‘ The 
‘*Church, and the Faith which the Church holds, were made 
‘‘ridiculous,’? says an article remarkable in itself, and doubly 
remarkable because of the quarter in which it appears.* ‘‘ But for 
‘“ those who desired to remain in communion with the Church, the 
‘farce became tragic: the most odious, because the least bloody, 
“‘ methods of the Inquisition were revived.’’ It might be too much 
to assume that the others are obsolete: a well-known Catholic 
writer anticipates the restoration of the capital penalty in cases of 
heresy within sixty years, should England be reconciled to the 
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Papacy.* The world is moving, happily, on other lines, and in 
another direction ; but the two camps are still two. 

Pius X. was kind; but his was, it has been said, a bonté 
impitoyable; and he was a bad judge of human nature. His 
entourage was frankly detestable: both he and his office were 
degraded by contact with these evil men. At his accession the 
piccolo mondo cinquecentesco, which had been kept at arm’s 
length by his wiser or more fastidious predecessor, reappeared. 
Sinister figures stood behind him. The leprosy of delation, never 
far from the surface where ecclesiastics congregate, broke out; it 
was the hour of the spy and the informer; the sun of Apostolic 
favour fell upon the assassins of the whisper and the pen. ‘‘ No 
“piety, no simplicity ’’—even the Church Times admits—‘‘ can 
““cover up the conduct of the Corrispondenza Romana. It was 
“base, and crudely base.’’+ A well-informed writer characterises 
this journal as ‘‘une vaste entreprise de diffamation inter- 
“nationale ’’ ; and speaks, in connection with the Schell case, of its 
““ tentative de chantage un peu trop grossiére, qui n’aboutit pas.’’t 
Never even in the days of Louis Veuillot did the press play so great 
a part in the conduct of the policy of the Vatican; a system at once 
novel and of ill omen was inaugurated under the auspices of the 
Secretary of State. The Secretariate became an information 
bureau, an ecclesiastical Agence Havas, from which statements 
deliberately framed to mislead were issued, whose whole purpose 
was to further the schemes of authority, and to bolster up its 
interests and prestige by whatever means. The suppression of long 
and important passages in the official reports of the Pope’s pro- 
nouncements; the démentis given to weighty words spoken by him 
in the presence of witnesses, and the suborning or terrorising of 
these witnesses into the denial of the evidence of their own ears, the 
editing of every utterance or declaration on the part of the Pontiff 
in accordance with the requirements of a rigorous and purposive 
censorship—such were the methods employed. They were part of 
a plan of campaign, deliberately adopted and carried out ; they were 
used in the anti-Modernist crusade, in the Concordat controversy, 
in the routine of ecclesiastical diplomacy, and in the conduct of 
religious affairs. What wonder that Tyrrell, in the bitterness of his 
soul, broke out with vehement words of indignation? ‘I have felt 
‘‘the moral badness of Rome and the Curia so deeply and acutely 
“* these last years that I cannot take service as a priest under such a 
‘*canaille. I feel as a French monarchist officer who throws up 
‘his commission rather than serve under a government of apaches. 


* The Dawn of All, p.i. 
+ Church Times, August 21st. 
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‘‘ The Montagnini and Benigni revelations have extinguished every 
‘* spark of respect for the present personnel of the Roman See. . . « 
‘‘ There must be a débacle. After that, perhaps, a reconstruction. 
‘‘ The root error was in 1870. Condense all power into the hands of 
‘‘ one man, who may be a fool or a knave, and what can you expect ? 
‘‘ It would be a miracle if things were otherwise, and miracles don’t 
‘‘ happen.’’* 

That a policy must be judged by its results is a view to which 
the moralist will not readily assent. The ethical element counts, 
and is in the long run decisive; men are moved, and will continue 
to be moved, by ideas. But let us take the force standard for what 
it is worth here and now, prescinding from its ultimate value, and 
ask in what state have the eleven years of the late Pontificate left the 
Church? In 1903 Catholic scholarship ran close on the heels of 
Protestant. No Protestant had done better work in criticism than 
Loisy; as a thinker Tyrrell stood with Troeltsch and Eucken; no 
German or English historian ranked higher than Duchesne. 
Science, it was recognised, was undenominational ; it knew neither 
Jew nor Greek. Now the Catholic Ghetto has been reconstructed. 
Acatholica damnantur; Catholica non leguntur; Catholic writers 
are unread; non-catholic condemned. 

In 1903 a generous ardour inspired the youth of the Latin natiens- 
Simplicity, sympathy, the realisation of the better self of individuals 
and of communities—such were the ideals of the coming genera- 
tion; materialism, sensuality, self-seeking had crossed the Rhine. 
Now an arid scirocco has breathed over this spring: the blow struck 
at the Silion chilled and crushed its bloom. So with the Italian 
Opera det Congressi, and the German Christlicher Arbeiter 
Verein. The former was lay, the latter unsectarian; they were 
openly suppressed or tacitly discountenanced: the gates of the 
Ghetto shut with a clang. 

In 1903 France was the eldest daughter of the Church. There 
had been friction, but it was less real than apparent: neither the 
bishops nor the Rome of Leo XIII. were sensibly aggrieved by the 
laws directed against the congregations ; the Government had done, 
if not too gently, what they wished done, but could not themselves 
do. Now—‘‘ La grande pitié des Eglises de France!’’ And, “it is 
‘““not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour ’’; ‘‘ I was 
‘“ wounded,”’ says the prophet, ‘‘ in the house of my friends.”’ 

What is there to put over against these things? A revival of 
plain chant; certain changes in the service-books; the modification 
of a few fasts and the abolition of a few feasts of obligation; a 
lowering of the already low age at which children may be admitted 
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to Communion ; the general enforcement of the Ne Temere decree 
of the Council of Trent, invalidating clandestine marriages ; certain 
technical changes in the Roman Congregations, some leading to 
simplification of procedure, some to the revival of obsolete juris- 
dictions, all to greater centralisation and the consequent concen- 
tration of the government of the Church in the office of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State; with this, all has been said. 
‘* Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitiae, claras quibus abstulit Urbi 
Itustresque animas impune et vindice nullo.’’* 


Otherwise did the great founders of the Papacy envisage the world 
and life. So do shades mutter; not so do the voices of the living 
sound. 


ALFRED FAWKES. 
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“Th HE following pages attempt no more than a modest description 

of two autumn days spent walking in the valley of the 
Stour. No effort has been made to repeat or emulate the researches 
of Mr. H. W. Tompkins’s In Constable’s Country, but Mr. 
Tompkins seems not to have gone very deeply into the difficult task 
of identification, and I have ventured, therefore, to include, with 
more general impressions, a few personal observations as to some 
of Constable’s favourite sites, an investigation interesting both for 
its immediate object and for the way in which it illustrates the 
changes which may take place in an unfrequented countryside 
during the progress of a single busy century. 

The first part of the tour, though it touched Constable at 
Harwich, Capel, Bentley, and Brantham, calls for no special 
description. I may begin with the moment that brings me to 
Bergholt Street, the first point at which we reach what may be 
called typical ‘‘ Constable’s country.’? We turn a corner, after 
crossing a flat and rather featureless plateau of broad fields and 
scattered trees, to find ourselves suddenly in a little triangle of 
warm sunlight surrounded by low gabled cottages of white plaster 
and hemmed in by towering trees, across which John must often 
have passed with his paint box and sketching stool on his way 
down to his father’s mill at Flatford. The road from the street 
to the main body of the village lies down a steep little hill, densely 
shaded by tall trees, and then up a longer slope, at the end of which 
a sharp turn brings us suddenly to the church, which was the 
subject of a well-known picture at Millbank and of innumerable 
sketches and drawings. The sketches (e.g., 201—1888) at South 
Kensington show that the ground here was more open on the 
South side, where Old Hall stood, not yet converted into the large 
and hideous convent which now dominates the churchyard. But 
the church itself is practically unaltered. There is the fallen tower 
with the archway through its base (a feature to be seen also at 
Dedham). There is the fifteenth century red brick North Porch, 
found also at Bures. There are the tall, spacious windows and the 
two graceful side turrets. The porch, too, still stands almost exactly 
as in the picture; the large, table-topped tombs are still there in 
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the foreground; only the white cottage gable at the back has gone,* 
and the path has been discreetly straightened, while the church- 
yard itself (sad token of the march of time) is considerably fuller 
than the picture shows. The church bears no express memorial 
to Constable, but the name of Maria, his wife, is to be found 
engraved (ironically enough) on the tablet of her grandfather, the 
Reverend Durand Rhudde, once rector of the parish, whose 
obstinate opposition delayed poor John’s marriage and their grand- 
daughter’s happiness for sixteen years. Poor Maria! she died 
after only twelve years of singularly united married life. 


‘‘ Eheu quam tenui e filo pendet 
Quicquid in vita maxime arridet,”’ 


comments the tablet of the Reverend Durand Rhudde. 

The village itself is full of charm. Its gables of mellow plaster 
and white-washed brick glow delightfully in the warm subdued 
light; purple clematis and scarlet firethorn star its walls, and 
clumps of Michaelmas daisies lean over garden palings. The 
house where John was born stood some hundred yards north of 
the church. Unfortunately, it has been pulled down for seventy 
years or more; but one may still see what it was like from his 
ewn sketches of it at the Tate Gallery and South Kensington (see 
particularly 583—1888). Probably John himself would usually 
turn round the steep lane in front of the church tower, and so make 
his way down to Flatford, pausing often, as we pause now, to 
Jook across the gloriously timbered slopes down to the wonderful 
valley where the river winds tortuously between pollard willows 
and tall spreading poplars; and straight across, with low wooded 
hills behind it, rises the tower of Dedham Church, which formed 
the central point of so many of his pictures. The lane, one corner 
of which (now owing to the growth and destruction of trees difficult 
to identify) formed the subject of ‘‘ The Cornfield,’’+ runs, at 
first pleasantly open, along the side of the slope; then we turn 
to the right directly downhill, and pass through deep shade, 
coming out at last into the valley, beneath a short avenue of giant 
elms. On the left hand, immediately at the end of this, is a small 
white cottage, and beyond that a wooden bridge over the river, 
both standing just as they did when the pencil drawing, ‘‘ Rustic 
‘‘ Bridge and Cottage,’’ at South Kensington (No. 313—1888), 
the Indian ink ‘‘ View on the Stour ’’ (243—1888), and the even 


* There was undoubtedly an old cottage at the east-end, see Nos. 130 and 
265—1888, South Kensington; but 346—1888 suggests that it was not in fact 
visible from this point from. which the Millbank view was taken. 

+ The sketch No. 1,821 at the National Gallery suggests that this picture was 
Jargely imaginary. No. 134—1888 at South Kensington was probably painted 
from some point in this lane. 
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more exact water-colour (No. 229 of the same collection) were 
made. Past the near side of the cottage a narrow road runs round 
to ‘‘ Willy Lott’s House,’’ which figures in ‘‘ The Valley Farm ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Hay-wain,’’ and, if one crosses the bridge and walks 
a short way down stream (that is, to the left), one comes round 
a little wooded island to an enchanting view of Flatford Mill, a view 
which forms the subject of the oil-sketch 135—1888 at South 
Kensington. These buildings are situated just at the point where 
the river separates into two streams, the farm a little distance 
below it and on the left-hand side of the left-hand stream, while on a 
line with the mill, some fifty yards further to the left, there stands, 
facing towards ‘‘ Willy Lott’s,’’ and very much like it in appear- 
ance, another cottage, which possibly appears in the very summary 
sketch ‘* For the Valley Farm,’’ No. 141—1888, at South Kensing- 
ton. Lott’s cottage faces up stream and slightly away to the left, and 
the mill proper lies across the line of the stream and facing down it, 
while the mill house is at right angles and parallel to the course 
of the river, the whole collection making as fascinating a little 
settlement as one could wish to see. Standing at the spot where 
Constable painted the ‘‘ Hay-wain’’ (that is, on the grass of the 
orchard belonging to the left-hand cottage), one realises that the 
farm itself is absolutely unchanged from what it was a hundred 
years ago. Its gables seem scarcely to have lost a flake of their 
mellow plaster, or to have altered a shade in colour. The trees, 
however, have grown up considerably on the right-hand side of 
the stream, and the open view of the river meadows is now quite 
obscured. There are tall trees growing immediately against the 
right-hand gable of the farm, while the bush in front of it has 
disappeared. Moreover, the left-hand bank of the stream has been 
made up and straightened. So much one can say with confidence, 
for although the artist may have departed to some extent from his 
model in the big picture, the sketch of the cottage taken from the 
front of the Mill House, which is now No. 1,816 in the National 
Gallery, and that at South Kensington (166—1888), painted almost 
at the same angle as the big picture, though taking in a narrower 
view, are, One may assume, accurate representations of the cottage 
as it then stood. These sketches show that ‘‘ The Hay-wain”’ is 
substantially truthful. The only variation seems to be that the 
artist has slightly increased the breadth of the stream. The 
“Valley Farm ’”’ is far more difficult to identify in detail, for the 
trees have grown up thickly on the right-hand bank of 
the stream from which, at a point a little way below 
the farm, the picture was painted; but the sketches (140 
and 143—1888) at the Victoria and Albert show how the 
farm looked in Constable’s day from this point, and show, 
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too, the alterations which the artist made in the background of 
his picture. Even more difficult is the ‘‘ Flatford Mill,’’ for the 
mill buildings are now rendered invisible from the point where 
the barge horse stands in the picture by the growth of trees on 
the small island in mid-stream. Moreover, there is now a line of 
pollard willows along the right-hand bank, which quite cuts off 
all view of the flat meadows on the left, the play of light on the 
far levels of which is one of the most fascinating features of the 
picture. The same cause has completely changed the scene of 
“* A Lock on the Stour,’’ now in the Diploma Gallery of Burlington 
House, and of the broader view in the Tennant Collection. These 
pictures, like the splendid sketch 325—1888 at South Kensington, 
were evidently taken from a point just below the lock by the mill, 
for the Flatford Bridge and a gable of the old cottage are visible 
in the extreme right of all three, and Dedham can be seen far away 
in the distance. The boat-building picture at South Kensington, 
too, can only be identified by the end timbers of the bridge which 
appear in the left-hand corner. Local tradition, it is true, still 
points to an old derelict barge lying in a small backwater above 
the mill as the identical vessel which was painted by John and 
afterwards used by Abraham Constable, but there is no confirma- 
tion of the legend, and, in any event, it does not help us to identify 
the site of the picture, which the growth of small trees has now 
quite obscured. 

One leaves this delightful corner with great reluctance, and 
follows first the Bergholt bank of the main stream for a few hundred 
yards, then the left-hand bank of the old river, until one reaches 
a field path to Stratford St. Mary, the little village about two miles 
up the river from Bergholt, which was the scene of Constable’s 
‘* Stratford Mill’’ and Lucas’s engraving of the ‘* Young 
‘‘Waltonians.’’ The little wooden mill is gone now, and we have 
no time to took for the site of the charming ‘‘ Water Lane” 
drawing (624—1888) at South Kensington. Moreover, Stratford 
lies on the main road from Ipswich to Colchester, and we shall 
pass through it again to-morrow on the other side of the river; 
so we hurry on now, lest nightfall should surprise us before we 
reach Stoke-by-Nayland. The road, a pleasantly unfrequented 
one, runs just above the edge of the water meadows and brings 
us in a short two miles to the exquisite little village of Higham. 
This one enters through a kind of ante-chamber of dark arching 
timber, growing about a comfortable farmhouse, and almost con- 
cealing from the road the tiny little church, which lies, ringed 
with tall poplars, down on the very edge of the stream. The 
village itself consists of a few charming old cottages in delightful 
gardens grouped about the cross-roads to Stoke and Hadleigh, 
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and dominated by a magnificent specimen of half-timber work, 
with deep gables and carved beams. Beyond this the Stoke road 
dips down to the meadows again. One passes two or three more 
cottages, in the last and smallest of which one is astonished to 
hear someone practising the bassoon, and then crosses a strip of 
marsh land on to another low spur of hills. The next feature 
of interest is the little settlement of Thorington Street, on the 
outskirts of which there rises at the roadside a truly magnificent 
farmhouse, quite plain in design, but making with the massive 
irregularity of its construction, its deep gables, ample roof, and 
general tone of warm ivory, a wonderfully impressive whole. 
From Thorington there is a short cut through Tendring Park, 
which would save us nearly a mile and a half of the road to 
Nayland, where we mean to stop the night; but to take this would 
be to miss Stoke—an alternative not to be thought of, for Stoke 
was one of Constable’s favourite sketching centres. Moreover, 
the road is a noble one, passing up the ridge of a long and steep 
hill with the tremendous woods of Tendring on its left, their tall 
elm trees in some places crowding to the fence and almost weeping 
over on to the ground across the way; in others leaving rough 
forest gaps through which one can gaze between huge trunks down 
steep slopes of bracken and undergrowth to the valley of the river 
below. On the right is a high undulating plateau, dotted with 
farms and magnificently timbered, through which the little river 
Box leads up towards Cornard and Sudbury, the birthplace of 
Gainsborough and the school of his enchanting art. At Stoke 
itself he and Constable may be said to march together, and it 
would be hard to find a worthier point of meeting, for surely Stoke 
is one of the noblest villages in Eastern England. It stands 
perched upon the extreme point of the hills which descend steeply 
past the church to the river valley. On the left are Tendring 
Woods, and the broad main street leads between small houses of 
wonderful dignity straight to the prospect of meadows, tall timber, 
and distant hills. The great church itself lies away to the right, 
on a projecting spur of the hill, from which it dominates the 
whole countryside, and although it is difficult to trace the very 
summary oil sketch No. 150—1888 at South Kensington, one can 
identify without difficulty the point on the Tendring side of the 
high road (it must have been on the steep bank beneath the woods) 
from which the water-colour drawing at the British Museum was 
taken. The dark roadway of the picture still runs up to the tall 
tower, but there is no thatched cottage now, though it is probable 
that one of the cottages, which lie to the right of the road half- 
hidden in bowery orchards and gardens, is that which Constable 
painted. For the rest, the growth of the trees on the right-hand 
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side of the Tower has much obscured the Church. The old plaster 
cottages just visible at the east-end in the drawing, and in 261— 
1876, are, however, still in existence, and, with the magnificent 
specimens of half timber work on the opposite side of the rough 
road just beyond the Tower, make one of the finest examples of 
village street architecture conceivable. Though never pretentious 
nor out of scale, both are designed like palaces, so generous are 
their proportions, so apt and dignified the mouldings and carving 
with which they are decorated. By this time it is deep twilight, 
and we have still a mile and a-half to go to Nayland. The road 
winds gradually downwards, and at almost every corner one can 
see between the huge trunks of the wayside elms Stoke Church 
Tower rising proudly on its buttress of hill. Soon this, too, 
vanishes; and, while we are tramping across the flat meadows, 
darkness falls so completely that when we suddenly find ourselves 
in Nayland we can see little of it but dim-lit gable ends, a broad 
street, and the sign of the White Hart creaking in the wind. With 
a train to catch next evening an early start is essential, and by 7.45 
we are ready for the road. But, first of all, there is the altar piece 
in the Parish Church to be seen, and, as the church is locked up, 
and proves, when opened, to contain several points of interest, this 
involves delay. The altar piece itself, Christ blessing the cup, 
though strongly imitative of Reynolds, and even exaggerating 
some of that master’s less commendable qualities, is a sincere and 
dignified work, of which the parish is justly proud. In the bar of 
the White Hart the story is that the old altar piece was full of devils 
(probably a last judgment), and that Constable’s mother was so 
disgusted at its character that’she persuaded her son to paint a 
substitute. In point of fact, some old paintings are preserved in 
the vestry, but these are figures of saints on single panels of wood, 
and seem rather to be parts of a screen. There are some old books 
to be seen also, and the following pleasant inscription, dedicated 
evidently to a long-forgotten member of the village choir, seemed 
worthy of record :— 


‘* M.S. Thomae Smith, quem pium, placidum, sacrorum docilem, 
philomelae aemulum, Pater Chori caelestis in coetus Angelorum 
transtulit anno 1791, Aet. 109. 


It is a quarter to nine before we are under way again. Our way 
lies along the left-hand bank of the stream to Bures, the first home 
of Constable’s father. From Bures the road, leaving the valley, 
slopes gradually up hill to a point in the neighbourhood of 
Wormisley, some 200 feet above the river bed, and thence in a 
straight line to Horkesley and Langham, but the mist is still too 
thick to allow of any view over the vale, so we turn sharply down 
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through the little settlement of Wormisley to the river meadows. 
As we go the sun begins to show itself, first a white circle as small 
and definite as a new shilling, then gradually losing its definition 
and swelling every few moments to a dazzling and indeterminate 
radiance. In front of us a large blue stain seems to grow upon the 
grey sky, now spreading and now contracting, while the light in 
the landscape gradually increases; the hill sides stand out 
delicately modelled, and here and there a pool of light is spilled 
upon some curve of the rounded stubble fields, which lead down 
into the valley. Ina few minutes we are at the river side once more, 
and after an hour or so of wandering about narrow farm lanes, 
splashing through wet meadows and leaping rushy ditches, make 
our way out on to the road by Little Horkesley Mill. A quarter of 
a mile of this road brings us to the highway from Nayland to 
Colchester, within a very few yards of the bridge at Nayland, on 
which we stood early this morning; but our way now lies on the 
south side of the river, where a by-road branches off to Boxted. The 
sun is growing in power every minute now, and the track rises over 
a spur of hills, giving a fine view of noble Stoke Tower across the 
valley. Then we dip down again, and a rather longer ascent brings 
us to Boxted, a tiny hamlet on a plateau out of sight of the 
river valley, with an inn at the cross-roads half a mile from 
the church, where we are quite ready to halt for lunch. From 
Boxted we follow the plateau, bending slightly towards the 
valley, and gaining here and there a momentary glimpse of 
low-green meadows and blue distance, until at last we turn 
down a narrow lane to the left, and begin to cross a long 
slope which. merges almost imperceptibly in the flat river 
pastures. Soon a footpath strikes across the fields to the right, 
where men and women are gathering beet, and in a few moments 
we have passed Langham Hall and are on the scene of the ‘‘ Glebe 
‘““Farm,’’ one of the works on which modest John used to rest 
“his little pretensions to futurity.’’ Leslie visiting Langham in 
1840 found it so much changed that he could scarcely recognise in 
it the original of the picture, and Mr. Tomkins appears to follow 
him. We hardly found the same difficulty. The house itself 
remains practically as the artist painted it; the church tower still 
stands exactly where he showed it in the picture. So, too, with 
the lanes which cross the foreground. The only difference seems 
to be that the rough bank which in Constable’s day (or in the 
picture at least) formed the boundary of the farm garden, is now 
discreetly levelled and confined by a trim fence, while no trace is 
to be seen of the little pond on the right of the picture. Here, too, 
as elsewhere, a strong growth of trees in the front of the farm 
grounds has a good deal obscured the building. None the less the 
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glebe farm gives us the indescribable pleasure, which we enjoyed 
at Flatford and at Stoke, of feeling that we can stand exactly on 
the spot where old John stood, and contemplate the very scenes 
which roused his humble, brave old poet’s soul to such an ecstasy a 
hundred years ago. We leave Langham with reluctance and pass 
down through the Hall grounds, in which both church and farm are 
situated, to Stratford St. Mary. Time does not allow us to stop 
and look for the exact points from which the various sketches of 
Dedham Vale were painted—e.g., 124, 132, and 321, at the Victoria 
and Albert. Most of them were probably taken from the top of 
Langham or Stratford church tower, both said to have been 
favourite haunts of the painter, or he may have found his point 
of view somewhere about the Jow hills which continue right on to 
Dedham, and run here and there in pleasant promontories out into 
the river valley. The Park is bounded by the Ipswich and 
Colchester road, which at Stratford dips steeply down to the river 
between wooded banks, and passes over a tall bridge with low- 
lying, red-tiled cottages at either end, all still standing exactly as 
they are shown in Number 321, 1888, at South Kensington. From 
this road a lane branches off to Dedham, giving some charming 
prospects over the vale, but there is a footpath by the side of the 
river, the temptation of which is irresistible. For all his fidelity 
old John has often baffled his admirers by his habit of putting 
Dedham Church in the centre of his pictures, regardless of exact 
topography, and as one approaches the little town by the stream’s 
side one realises the strength of his temptation. There is a peculiar 
grace, a peculiar aptness in the way in which the tower stands up 
above its cluster of red roofs, and the tall screen of feathery slanting 
poplars which lies across the end of the meadow in front of it. At 
one’s left the river slides slowly between pollard willows, full and 
clear, and silent. Beyond it stretch the wonderful green meadows, 
shot with low-flying lights between the tree trunks. Over such a 
scene it is impossible to hurry, and the afternoon is wearing on by 
the time we reach Dedham High Street. The town of Dedham is 
often visited and often described. Charming though it is, therefore, 
we will not linger over it, but pass quickly down to the bridge across 
the river, which leads us to a little plot of ground, where Constable 
sketched and painted indefatigably. It was from somewhere near 
here he painted the famous ‘‘ Dedham Mill,’’ though Mr. 
Tompkins finds a difficulty in tracing the exact point, and concludes 
that the artist probably placed the Church tower further to the right 
than its actual position warranted. Exact reconstruction is, of 
course, difficult, especially as the neat little mill has long since 
disappeared and given way to a huge red brick building which 
would surely have raised a protest even from honest John, who 
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loved to say that he had never seen an ugly thing in his life, or 
one which light, shade, and perspective could not make beautiful. 
None the ‘less the remainder of the picture seems to be faithful 
enough. The configuration of the mill pond is almost exactly the 
same as it was, even down to the smallest curves and irregularities. 
The Lock, too, with its curious cross piece of wood remains, as do 
the tall elm trees on the right, which are indeed so little changed 
that, were it not for the sketches at the National Gallery and South 
Kensington, one would suspect that the artist considerably 
exaggerated their size in painting his picture. In front of them 
there is now a line of willows, which partially hides both them and 
the river bank, and another substantial difference is the apparent 
absence in the picture of the bridge which now crosses the end of 
the mill pool to the Lock, and forms part of the towpath. The 
picture seems to show that the horses passed through the water here 
and out on to the bank higher up the stream, and this is seen even 
more clearly from the small picture, No. 34, of the Sheepshanks 
Collection at South Kensington. More difficult to identify is 
‘“The Leaping Horse.’”’ This was evidently taken from a point on 
the south side of the river, which we must have passed on our way 
through the meadows from Stratford. Here, however, we have no 
building but the church tower in the right-hand corner to guide 
us, and the growth of willows has so changed the general aspect of 
the waterside that exactitude is impossible. 

After an hour or so of Elysian loitering we suddenly remember 
that we have to catch a train at Manningtree, and that if we wish 
to get another view of Flatford in the evening light, there is no 
time to be lost. So with many backward turns towards Dedham, 
which we shall see no more, we set out once again across the 
meadows. At one moment we linger beside a brimming reach, 
over which a knot of feathery willows crowd and droop; now we 
pass under a screen of spreading poplars so tall that to walk 
beneath them gives one, even in the cool of evening, a curious 
sensation of chill. Now we get a glimpse of Dedham Tower under 
the over-hanging branches of a great elm; now we are cut off from 
the stream by a line of fantastically bowed pollards,* beneath the 
arching boughs of which we can hear the rats flopping from the 
bank into the water, and the water fowl scudding in shrill alarm 
across its surface. So we come at last to Flatford, and it is twenty 
minutes to six before we can think of tearing ourselves away—only 
just in time to catch our train at the station down in the misty 
marshes, through which the river winds, broad now and darkling, 
to its estuary and the distant sea. 

C. TENNYSON. 


* For drawings of curiously-formed trees like these see 837 and 838—1888 at 
South Kensington. 
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NATURE: AND. MYSTICISM, 


ob HE curve of human progress is repeatedly broken by periods 

in which the gains of the past and the hopes of the future 
seem to disappear and civilisation to dissolve. Cataclysms of 
nature, famine, pestilence, war intervene in the affairs of men, and 
man is for a while dependent for spiritual existence on the natural 
and the supernatural that surround him. The works of men’s 
hands, the memory of man’s achievements, the superb hope of 
his future have ceased to matter: sky, and sea, and mother-earth 
are the only vision of the mortal eye, while the soul’s eye fixes 
itself on things beyond the horizons of day and night. In the 
long vistas of recorded history we see many such periods. Even 
our England, secluded though it has been from the main current 
of terrible things, has in the last fifteen hundred years seen more 
than one of these periods, when despair has begotten a new and 
perhaps holier quietude. It is impossible to read of the 
woes of Britain in the pages of Gildas without seeing that 
he looked for a light that never shone on his desolated 
land or on the sea that had been the bringer of terrible 
things. But the period that most vividly illustrates the return 
to nature and the call of mysticism is not a period of war, 
but the age of the Black Death, from 1349 on to the days 
of the coming of the Renaissance to England. The great period 
of the Middle Ages, her chivalry, her formal but intensely 
intellectual philosophy,, her art, her religion, were all rapidly 
falling into decay when the Black Death, with desolating horror 
that out-stripped with easy stride the miseries of war and brought 
with her, as the hunting lioness brings the jackal, famine, came 
to end an epoch. It was a call back to reality, to nature; but the 
reality seemed too horrible, and man first stretched out his being 
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to the mystic forces that surrounded his nature. The outburst 
of mysticism in Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is a definite stage in human progress. The crowning 
names were Flemish and English—Thomas Hammerlein, Richard 
Rolle, and Walter Hilton. With one accord they called away 
the attention of man from the doubts, miseries, and sorrows of 
earth to the peace and light and immeasurable joys of a life that 
is heavenly on earth and unlimited by the confines of death. The 
latest of them, and the sanest, is 4 Kempis, and in him we find 
that gradual return to the reality which was necessary if earthly social 
life was once more to be reconstructed on a great scale. Mysticism 
was the necessary preparation for a real renaissance in religion 
and in life. It was, as it were, a purifying flame that made new 
things and new ideals possible. As the wave of intense mysticism 
died away, it found men ready for new adventures by sea and 
land, and it found too a new love of nature that had abounding 
expression in the poets and dramatists and preachers of the 
Renaissance in Western Europe. 

One may inquire with profit into the relationship between nature 
and mysticism. That they are very closely related there can be 
no manner of doubt; but it is also not very doubtful that it is 
appreciation of unseen forces behind or within nature that leads 
to the love of nature and of beauty, that the natural transition of 
the mind is from the supernatural to the natural. So far as we 
are able to judge, this is true of uncivilised races. There is little 
reason to believe that animals and the lowest races of men have 
any real sense of beauty in nature. As the conception of Deity 
grows, the love of nature grows. Art in the earliest forms is 
nearly always associated with faith in some form or another. No 
doubt the Paleolithic races have left us vivid pictures of hunting 
scenes, but there is no reason to suppose that these were other than 
records or were designed to exemplify beauty or the love of nature. 
That age, however, does give us some conceptions of worship 
associated with art, and we know in the existing Paleolithic races 
that their designs are all closely related to religious purposes. As 
the conception of unseen forces, at last rising into a conception 
of a central unseen force, all-powerful and all-loving, which is 
the Father of All and the Controller of all forces—as this conception 
grows into ever fuller and richer reality, the human mind, practical 
and productive, seeks on all hands for means to clothe the con- 
ception, and in seeking for such means discovers beauty and 
reveals the infinite possibilites of art. The ‘‘ return to nature ’’ 
is a voyage of discovery, a voyage that shall find in the meadow and 
the sea, the woodland glade and the mystic hill, some ornaments 
of the conceptions of unseen power, some adornment of holiness. 
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The love of beauty in nature is therefore a very sacred thing. 
It is something quite other than and different from that love of 
association which we call the love of home, a love that may, and 
continually does, attach to the dirtiest and least beautiful or 
unhomely of places.* That there is a deep spiritual sense in this 
idea of association, especially as it is revealed in the notion of home, 
no one would be so foolish as to deny, and it, too, is a manifestation 
of the love of nature revealed through an earlier spiritual stimulus. 
But the love of beauty, in a certain sense, goes much further than 
the love of association, for it gives rise to things that are common 
to many homes and tribes and peoples, to that universal sense 
of the beautiful which passes back from physical nature to the 
spiritual nature in a wonderful species of reaction, and gives new 
light and new hope to civilisation. 

So man is able to penetrate into the mysteries of things. If 
there is a rare beauty in physical nature, in curves of clouds and 
infinite gradations of colour on sky and sea and golden shore, in 
the myriad tints of harvest fields and winding hedges and deep- 
wooded hills, varying from the splendour of sunrise to purple eve, 
and shining all day and deep into the moonlit night with peace 
and the unutterable music of harmony—if this be so, there is a 
still rarer music in the operations of the mind that are based on 
the material afforded by the physical universe, palaces of pure 
intellectual achievement that in themselves lead to new knowledge 
of the physical universe and fresh departures for new intellectual 
adventures. And if this be so, yet again there is an even rarer 
music in the intuitions of the human personality that, rising above 
the purely physical and intellectual worlds of which we have spoken, 
carry out the mind and soul into new appreciations not only of 
physical and intellectual progress and beauty, but of Personality 
or Being itself. This power of intuition which first gave us the 
conception of something higher than ourselves, and so led on to 
the larger life of beauty and religion, grows as the whole per- 
sonality has grown under the operation of the twin forces of beauty 
and faith, and growing enables us, generation after generation, 
to acquire larger and nobler conceptions of Deity, of Beauty, and 
of Man. 

Nature, then, pursued to its ultimate limits of beauty and 
revelation, leads us back to mysticism: to the non-rationalised 
sense of forces that are not material at all, of forces that lie within 
the deeps of our own nature, of forces that bind us, whether we 
will-or not, to the central conscious thinking Heart of Things. 
When man is thrown back upon himself and the natural world 


* A woman match-seller, returning to her pavement after a long illness, was 
heard, some years ago, to say ‘‘I never thought to see dear Cannon Street again.”’ 
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around him, he must become either a savage or a mystic, and 
in most cases he becomes, often in a strange, inarticulate way, 
a mystic—a man, that is, who feels in every wave of the sea, in 
every yielding of the sand, in every tint of the sky, in every call 
of the wind, in the splendour of sunset, and the glamour of moon- 
rise the operations of a conscious unseen Power that is craving 
audience and converse with His creation. It is this condescension 
that overwhelms the mystic with humility; it is this certainty 
that armours his heart against the passing miseries of a blind and 
brutal world. But if mysticism were all, the social world of man 
could not go on, and therefore progress would become impossible. 
The sense of association is, however, the twin of the sense of 
beauty, and from it springs that human love which is the necessary 
complement of divine love, and from which springs man’s love of 
home and the life-long passion for his native land. 


|. EG. pe ae 


REVIEWS. 


THE ANGEL IN WAR: MISS NIGHTINGALE 
AND HER NURSES? 


Mrs. Rosalind Nash has done well in giving to the world in 
convenient and cheap form full selections from the admirable and 
touching annual letter or address that Miss Florence Nightingale 
between 1872 and 1900 sent to the probationers and nurses in the 
Nightingale School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Sir Harry Verney 
used to read out these addresses, and printed or lithographed copies 
were given to the nurses for their private use. Though not 
intended for general publication, yet these addresses necessarily 
bear the stamp of a great and cultured mind. Mrs. Nash rightly 
detects in them ‘* something of a philosophical framework . . . 
“when Miss Nightingale hopes that her nurses are a step further 
‘“on the way to becoming ‘ perfect as our Father in Heaven is 
‘“** perfect,’ she has in mind the conception she had formed of a 
“moral government of the world in which science, activity, and 
‘‘ religion were one.”’ 


* Florence Nightingale to her Nurses: A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale School at St. Thomas's 
Hlospital. Messrs. Macmillan (price 1s. net). : 
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By a curious coincidence these letters were published 
immediately before the terrible war that now afflicts Europe and 
the conscience of Germany, and have a peculiar fitness at 
the present time. We think that perhaps the best way to draw 
attention to the great usefulness of the volume to the 
thousands of nurses who are now attending to the sick, the 
wounded, and the dying, will be to quote in extenso some of the 
notable passages that abound in the pages of this wonderful 
book :— 


““'We know no one calling in the world, except it be that of 
teaching, in which what we can do depends so much upon what 
we are. Tobea good Nurse one must be a good woman.”’ 

““ And this brings me to something else. . . . It is about 
jealousies and punctilios as to ranks, classes, and offices, when 
employed in one good work. What an injury this jealous womari 
is doing, not to others, or not to others so much as to herself; 
she is doing it to herself! She is not getting out of her work 
the advantage, the improvement to her own character, the noble- 
ness (for to be useful is the only true nobleness) which God has 
appointed her that work to attain. She is not getting out of her 
work what God has given it her for; but just the contrary. 
(Nurses are not children, but women; and if they can’t do this 
for themselves, no one can for them.) ”’ 

‘“ The free woman in Christ obeys, or rather seconds all the 
rules, all the orders given her, with intelligence, with all her heart, 
and with all her strength, and with all her mind.”’ 

‘“ Least of all should a woman try to exercise religious influence 
with her patients, as it were, by a ministry, a chaplaincy. We 
are not chaplains. It is what she ts in herself and what comes 
out of herself, out of what she is—that exercise a moral or 
religious influence over her patients. No set form of words is 
of any use. And patients are so quick to see whether a Nurse 
is consistent always in herself—whether she is what she says to 
them. And if she is not, it is of no use. If she is, of how 
much use, unawares to herself, may the simplest word of soothing, 
of comfort, or even of reproof—especially in the quiet night—be 
to the roughest patient.’”’ 

‘‘ And may I say a thing from my own experience? No train- 
ing is of any use, unless one can learn (1) to feel, and (2) to think 
out things for oneself. And if we have not true religious feeling 
and purpose, Hospital life—the highest of all things with these— 
without these becomes a mere routine and bustle, and a very 
hardening routine and bustle.’’ 

‘‘ Without deep religious purpose how shallow a thing is 
Hospital life, which is, or ought to be the most inspiring! For, 
as years go on, we shall have others to train; and find that the 
springs of religion are dried up within ourselves. The patients 
we shall have always with us while we are Nurses. And we shall 
“find that we have no religious gift or influence with them, no word 
in season, whether for those who are to live, or for those who 
are to die, no, not even when they are in their last hours, and 
perhaps no one by but us to speak a word to point them to the 
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Eternal Father and Saviour; not even for a poor little dying child 
who cries: ‘ Nursey, tell mej, oh, why is it so dark?’ ”’ 

‘« A Sister of ours once remarked this of one of her Probationers 

that she was too refined (most people would have said, to 
do the indelicate work of the Wards, but she said) to see indelicacy 
in doing the nastiest thing ; ; and so did it well, without thinking of 
herself, or that men’s eyes were upon her. That i is real dignity— 
the dignity which Christ had—on which no man can intrude, | yet 
combined with the greatest gentleness and simplicity of life.’ 

‘‘In the last ten years, thank God, numerous Training Schools 
for Nurses have grown up, resolved to unite in putting a stop to 
such a thing as drunken, immoral, and inefficient Nursing. But 
all make the same complaint; while the outcry of ‘ employment 
‘ for women ’ continues, why does not this most womanly employ- 
ment for all good women become more sought after? ” 

‘“ Oh, could God but say that He can trust this Home and 
Hospital because He can trust every woman in it! Let us try 
this—every woman to work as though success depended on 
herself.”’ 

‘* Now there is nothing like night duty for trying our trust- 
worthiness. A year hence you will tell me whether you have felt 
any temptation not to be quite honest in reporting cases the next 
morning to your Sister or Nurse; that is, to say you have observed 
when you have not observed; to slur over things in your report, 
which, for aught you know, may be of consequence to the patient ; 
to slur over things in your work because there is no one watching 
you : no one but God.”’ 

‘“ She who has no control over herself, who cannot master her 
own temper, how can she be placed over others, to control them 
through the better principle? But she who is the most royal 
mistress of herself is the only woman fit to be in charge. For this 
is the whole intention of training, education, supervision, super- 
intendence : to give self-control, to train or nurse up in us a higher 
principle ; and when this is attained, you may go your ways safely 
into the world.”’ 

““ The traveller may call himself a missionary or not, as he likes. 
He is one, for good for evil. So is the Nurse. 

‘“ What is the Christian religion? To be like Christ. And what 
is it to be like Christ? To be High Church, Low Church, 
Dissenter, or orthodox? Oh, no! It is: to live for God, and 
have God for our object.’’ 

‘“When a Patient, especially a child, sees you acting in all 
things as if in the presence of God—and none are so quick to 
observe it—then the names he or she heard at the Chaplain’s, or 
the Sister’s, or the Night Nurse’s lips become names of real things 
and real Persons. There is a God, a Father; there is a Christ, a 
Comforter; there is a Spirit of Goodness, of Holiness; there is 
another world, to such an one.’’ 


Here, indeed, is a whole philosophy of life knit up in the 
perfect practice of nursing. The voice of the great nurse, Florence 
Nightingale, should sound low and clear through this campaign, 
bringing courage, help, and healing to poor suffering souls and 
happy warriors. 
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LikEs GRE AEC SOCI Bihyse 


Mr. Graham Wallas in his preface to this notable book 
tells us that his earlier work, Human Nature in Politics, 
““ was an analysis of representative government, which turned into 
““an argument against nineteenth-century intellectualism ; and that 
“this book is an analysis of the general social organisation of a 
“large modern state, which has turned, at times, into an 
“argument against certain forms of twentieth century anti- 
““intellectualism.’’ Everyone who really thinks at all is 
striving to-day to understand the great society in which we 
live; but, says Mr. Wallas, if the Greek thinkers (to whom he, 
wrongly we think, attributes more acute brains than we possess) 
could neither understand nor guide the social forces of their time, 
how will it be possible for us to comprehend a far more complex 
society? Mr. Wallas hopes to help social thinkers to-day to 
understand their environment by “ bringing the knowledge which 
““has been accumulated by psychologists into touch with the actual 
*““ problems of present civilised life.’’ Social psychology deals 
with ‘* the higher and more conscious facts of human behaviour,”’ 
with the complex dispositions which we call Instinct and Intelli- 
gence, with their influence on our social conduct. The importance 
of thought as a pathfinder Mr. Wallas, of course, emphasises, but 
instinct and intelligence are bound together by a deep ultimate 
relationship. Moreover, social psychology alone is not only 
useless but dangerous unless it is related to the other sciences, to, 
indeed, the whole range of knowledge. Mr. Wallas goes on to 
argue that the original race-stimuli have failed, and that “‘ the 
‘‘ master-task of civilised mankind’’ to-day is so to alter the 
environment of daily life as to make human society a new creature 
possessing internal and external equilibrium. 

Mr. Wallas passes on to plead for that originality in life which 
makes for liberty. The importance of routine is, of course, obvious. 
‘* Habit is, perhaps, the most important of the psychological causes 
‘‘ which have made the organisation of the Great Society possible.”’ 
But habit tends to make men automata. It is not “a self-sufficient 
‘“ basis for social life.’’ Mr. Wallas sweeps aside the doctrine that 
fear underlies social obedience. It is ‘‘ of all human dispositions, 
‘‘ the least suitable as a general basis for modern government and 
‘‘education.’’ Any competent educationalist, any far-seeing 
statesman will say the same to-day if we use the term fear in the 
grossest sense. But we must not disregard, as we are sure Mr. 
Wallas does not disregard, a more subtle conception of fear. The 
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fear of non-self-realisation does underlie all forms, from the earliest 
to the latest, of social life both among animals and men. 

Mr. Wallas next attacks the Hedonist philosophy of Jeremy 
Bentham. If we distinguish between pleasure and happiness Mr. 
Wallas regards the Aristotelian identification of happiness and 
social good as ‘‘at least arguable.’’ But the utilitarianism that 
followed from the identification of the two, from the belief ‘‘ that 
‘‘ everyone by following his own interest best served the interest of 
‘* the whole,’’ led to the greatest social evils and at last evaporated 
with the purely unhuman political economy of Mill. But we must 
add that if Mill’s economic principles were carried into the life not 
of an artificial ‘‘economic’’ or “‘average’’ man, but into the 
psychological life of every man, we should possess a new means of 
social analysis and possibly of social integration. 

When we turn to the Psychology of the Crowd, we find that 
Mr. Wallas sweeps aside any such thing as a “‘ general instinct of 
‘“Tmitation,’’ and is not prepared to accept Mr. McDougall’s 
doctrine of a ‘‘ general instinct of sympathy,’’ or the existence of 
a mysterious force known as suggestion. The general social 
environment produces the psychology of the crowd, its point of 
view. Mr. Wallas goes on to ask whether “‘ love for our fellow- 
““man ’’—namely, philanthropy—is a natural thing. Love within 
the family, sexual love, friendship, we are told, are all natural, but if 
love is to exist as a public spirit in a Great Society, it requires a con- 
scious effort of love based on imagination, knowledge, and the self- 
satisfaction of doing good. But hatred, we are told, is as natural 
as love. ‘In its evolutionary origin Hatred helped men to survive 
‘“ because it was a means of securing that the useful acts of acquisi- 
“tion, nutrition, sex, leadership, and the rest should take place.”’ 
Do love and hatred to-day enter into the great international 
problem? We agree entirely with the argument that there is in 
the nature of things no reason why disputes between nations should 
not be settled in a law court, and the present war seems rather an 
argument in favour of this becoming the customary rule—for 
custom really lies behind all law—than the other way. This war is 
really one for the suppression of the whole doctrine of government 
by brute force. For the moment force is being used for this purpose, 
but the one hope that the war gives us is that it will prove in the 
long run a war upon war. But in any event modern war gives no 
outlet to the instincts of love and hate, and ‘‘ we have now made 
“our national houses so vast and complex that the custom of firing 
“them in order to warm our souls is yearly becoming more 
‘““ dangerous and expensive, and the necessity of inventing some 
“other nervous tonic more urgent.”’ 


Mr. Wallas next turns to thought (which he regards as “‘a true 
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“natural disposition ’’), still with the practical view of inquiring 
“‘ whether an art exists which enables us to use’’ our knowledge of 
it as of other psychological facts, ‘‘ for improving the conditions of 
“life in the Great Society,’ and ‘‘ whether there is an art by which 
“the efficiency of Thought can be improved?’’? Mr. Wallas tells 
us :— 


““ The whole of our analysis up to this point goes to prove that 
as the scale of social organisation extends, the merely instinctive 
guidance of Fear, or Love, or Pleasure, or Habit, becomes more 
and more unsafe; and that not only is a clearer consciousness of 
his actions and a stronger habit of forecasting their result needed 
by the ordinary man, but Thought in the great sense, the long-con- 
tinued concentration of the professed thinker in which new 
knowledge is made available for the guidance of human life, is 
required as it has never been required before.’’ 


Modern social life demands the provision, for every class and person, 
of opportunities for quiet uninterrupted thought to take place. There 
are ‘‘ material facts which aid thought.’’ In other words, we can 
create environments that favour efficiency in thinking and one of 
the great problems of education is to provide for each child the most 
suitable environment for the development of the whole nature. We 
can also control our mental attitudes and ‘‘ our relation to the 
““ subject matter of our thought,’’ exhibited in memory and records 
and rules of thought. But pure thought is in itself a passion or 
desire, a revelation in each person of personality. 

How, then, can the existing forms of social organisation be 
improved ‘‘by a closer adaptation to the facts of human 
‘‘psychology?’’ Mr. Wallas, in considering the organisation of 
thought, lays great stress on oral dialectic, not for the mere purpose 
of giving information, but for the following up of new ideas, and 
he points out the great influence that the oral method of decision 
still plays in English public affairs, though the people at large 
grow more and more dependent on the press for their relation to 
the thought of our time. If articles are signed the thought avail- 
able is more effective, but it becomes ever more necessary to form 
‘‘ effective dialectical groups’’ that will give new life to the 
organised thought of the community. Such dialectical groups are, 
perhaps, more frequent than Mr. Wallas thinks. There is to-day 
hardly an urban parish where the Church of England Men’s 
Society and similar bodies have not branches that discuss social 
problems at frequent intervals. 

Organised will is a more difficult subject than organised thought. 
‘The three chief Will-Organisations’’ for the direction of ‘‘ the 
‘“ enormous industrial units of our time ’’ are private property (In- 
dividualism), the State (Socialism), and non-local associations 
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on the basis of common occupation (Syndicalism). No one of 
these affords by itself a single sufficient basis for the will- 
organisation of the Great Society. It remains, if society as we now 
understand it is to subsist, to find some ‘‘ chemical ’? combination 
of these organisations. The genius of a great thinker may invent 
some such combination. 

Finally, Mr. Wallas deals with ‘‘ the organisation of happiness.” 
He distinguishes happiness from pleasure and pleasantness by the 
fact that it containg memory and imagination, and discusses the 
question how society as a happiness-organisation can be improved. 
He very properly deprecates any exaggeration of current unhappi- 
ness. The world, here and now, is happier than of yore. But 
the happiness of the men is less than it might be as work tends to 
become more mechanical. Happiness depends largely on the 
sense of freshness and responsibility. The continual change of 
work, the ceaseless surprises of Nature make a farm labourer’s 
work intensely interesting, and the man himself, despite low wages, 
really happy under a fairly considerate employer. We venture to 
offer this instance to Mr. Wallas. But work is necessary to happi- 
ness. Girls who go to work are happier than those who stay at 
home. Mr. Wallas thinks that the increasing part played by 
women in industrial life makes ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage one of the 
“necessary conditions of any successful adaptation of the Great 
“‘ Society to our inherited nature,’ though the immediate effects 
would not be wholly good. The principles of ‘‘ the mean,’’ and of 
economy coupled with enthusiasm go far to add happiness to life. 

But, after all, when one turns from Mr. Graham Wallas’s 
fascinating book there flashes through the mind the idea that 
‘probably the salvation of society (which after all is not 
an organism) depends upon simpler principles and laws 
than those elaborated by this distinguished social thinker 
with such learning, ardour, and eloquence. The whole of life 
consists in the desire for self-realisation, and the worker of to-day 
is coming more and more to see that self-realisation can only come 
by playing a conscious living part in a society that will gfve him 
the opportunity for self-realisation. Society at large can supple- 
ment the individual, and the individual, realising this fact, must 
consciously strive to make society more and more efficient for the 
specific purpose of helping the individual. We are on the verge 
of a larger, and of a Christian individualism where each man will 
die for the people because the people are living fot him. The New 
Jerusalem will not come by a conscious search after happiness, but 
by a conscious endeavour on the part of each citizen to realise to the 
full his self through the agency of the community of which he is 
a living, loyal member. 
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RUSSIAS FHE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES.* 


Madame Jarintzoff writes of the Russia that she knows and 
loves so well in such delightful fashion and in such perfect English 
that we cannot but believe that this book, at a time when Russia 
and her future is so much in the mind of Europe, will be very 
widely read. These studies and sketches are intended to bring 
the real Russia—her sorrows, her joys, and her hopes—before 
the eyes of the English, and the authoress certainly succeeds. 
The book is a work of art, for the heavier essays are supplemented 
by sketches that bring vividly before the reader the life of 
even the very poorest of the Czar’s subjects. We see the Russian 
people at last, not as an unnumbered multitude without 
individuality or hope of progress, but as a race that is capable 
of progress in a degree hardly known for the masses of the people 
elsewhere in Europe. The description in the first chapter, entitled 
“The Country of Extremes,’’ of the hunger for education among 
the poorest dwellers in the slums of Petersburg, comes as a 
revelation. The Smolenski School (unhappily closed recently by 
the Government) was an adult evening school. The factory 
workers poured in straight from the factories to learn “‘ to read 
““books.’’? One of the teachers wrote: ‘‘ The work is an exciting 
“business. Some have to take enormous pains even to learn 
“the alphabet, and then you feel a sort of despair about the whole 
“country! But most are wonderful. I know cases where men 
“have actually learnt to read in the course of the first half-hour!’ 
This teacher, after a full day’s school work, used to have 150 
exercise books from the Smolenski School to correct each night, 
books ‘‘ smothered with finger marks’ and full of private impres- 
sionist notes: ‘f You know, one can learn sometimes the most beau- 
* tiful Russian from them.’’ At another school, for children, the 
classes filled instantly for reading, writing, choral singing, drill, 
even sculpture, supplemented by cinematograph lectures on history 
and science. To-day there are 1,200 ragamuffins taught there, 
and they come hungry enough for physical food, and yet clamour 
for mind food. When a nation is awakening like this, it is bound 
to progress, however much it is hampered by its Government and 
its priesthood. Madame Jarintzoff does not draw a veil over the 
evils of Russian life, does not hide ‘‘ the appallingly pernicious 
‘‘and degrading system of Russian officialdom in domestic 
‘‘ nolitics,’’ and her descriptions of some of the horrors of the 
monastic prisons, of some of the excesses knit up with the 
Provokatzia—that is, the reaction from official tyranny, of some of 
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the darker sides of social life, are examples of a critical mind that 
believes that the only way for one nation to understand another 
is for the dark side as well as the lovely side of national life to 
be revealed. 

The Russian revels in extremes. It is an inherent part of a 
singularly patient but intensely retentive personality. He receives 
all impressions, yields to the most unlikely guidance, and, sooner 
or later, the volume of conscious impressions bursts out into some 
apparently strange but really quite explicable action. The Russian 
has a fine brain, a great power of absorption, a hungry desire for 
knowledge, and where there is absence of moral and intellectual 
training the result is bound to be excessive. The Russian has 
a greater claim to education than almost any race in the world, 
and no race in the West has fewer opportunities. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the Russians are illiterate, and yet Russia to-morrow 
is likely to give the world a new advance in literature. But we 
may well believe that ‘‘ however much there is to be done for the 
*“ Russian people, they will fight out their own salvation some 
‘“day.’? The great test of this is that, despite the brutalising 
influence of a dominant class that has associated serfdom with the 
lash, the Russians are not a brutal or a treacherous people. The 
educated Russian regards the flogging system in English public 
schools ‘‘ as a brutal survival of the past.’’ They associate the 
lash with slavery. 

But the Russia of to-day groans under the bitter lash of 
ignorance. How can the peasant progress, hampered as he is 
with superstition? ‘‘ The religion of a Russian peasant is akin 
*“to fetishism.’’ The secular clergy (the White Clergy) were until 
1869 almost of the serf class, an hereditary caste, with no marriage 
outside the caste, abominably educated, and tied down to a life 
of the most meagre means, unrelieved by scholarship, or in many 
cases, thanks to evil training, by spirituality. But there were not 
enough parishes even in Russia for all the White Clergy. The 
parish passed to the eldest son of the priest; the other sons had 
to look out for parishes for themselves, and often became mere 
‘“bush-priests,’’ ready to marry or bury anyone anywhere. If 
there were no sons, the parish was fixed in favour of the priest’s 
daughter, who carried it to her priest husband. This strange 
system of inheritance was abolished in 1869; to-day the priest 
must have a special training, but he is never a university man. 
Despite, however, a peasant priesthood and endless superstition, the 
peasant is really pious, and possesses a sense of religious fervour 
that must in the long run make for great things in the progress 
of Russia. But to-day, we are told, ‘‘ there is no Church in 
‘“ Russia—that is to say, there is no body of people who represent 
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““and lead the spiritual life of the nation.’’ Moreover, the domina- 
tion in religion of monastic life, and the abomination of the dreadful 
monastic prisons—“‘ one peasant lived imprisoned in Solovki for 
““ sixty-three years ‘for using language against the Church’ ’’— 
are dreadful evils. We have no space here to discuss the many 
other valuable articles in this book—the remarkable papers on the 
origin and nature of the Cossack, ‘‘ the educational revolution,”’ 
students’ movements and political life, and various political 
papers. The silhouettes of every-day life are valuable as revealing 
in outline the Russian of to-day. We certainly join in Madame 
Jarintzoff’s hope that her ‘‘ somewhat unaccountable but beloved 
““country ’’ will find a resultant for the varied forces that she 
possesses, and so ‘* win what her people deserve.”’ 


% * * 


Pitter iN te Oh oC HOO, CELIL DREN: 


The question of the provision of meals for school children has 
run the usual course of new ideas. The movement began as 
philanthropy, was continued in quite recent times as a Poor Law 
effort, and to-day has almost obtained recognition as a necessary 
supplement to compulsory education. The present writer took the 
point long since} that the provision of meals where the provision 
of education is compulsory cannot be attacked as uneconomic or 
Socialistic or subversive of family life, unless compulsory education 
can be so attacked. It is perfectly plain that if the State imposes 
upon a child a form of life that is unnatural and is certain to render 
inadequate the provision of meals that might have been adequate 
if the child were not subjected to the close confinement of the school- 
room and the waste of tissue due to the mental strain, then it is 
the business of the State to supplement the meals of the child to 
such an extent as would make up for the loss in meal-value from 
which the child suffers through compulsory education. If there 
is no economic drawback to the provision of meals, there are, on 
the other hand, obvious economic advantages. To teach half- 
starved or improperly nourished children is not only waste of time, 
but it is amazingly injurious. The child suffers mentally, 
physically, morally. It is a monstrous thing to place the burden 
of compulsory education on a half-starved child. Miss Bulkley’s 
important book on the whole subject should be studied by members 
of Education Committees and School Managers all over the 
country. In this way a proper grasp of this great problem will 
be reached. Mr. Tawney points out in his introduction that the 
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Provision of Meals Act, which came into force on December 21st, 
1906, is not as effective as it might be. ‘‘ In the year 1911-12, out 
‘‘of 322 authorities, 131 were returned as making some pro- 
‘‘ vision for the feeding of school children,’’ and in the cases where 
the Act has been adopted the administration is often very 
ineffective. It is not clear on general principles that the Local 
Government Board are wrong (as Mr. Tawney thinks) in dis- 
allowing payments for meals in the holidays, and we are not 
prepared at present to attack this decision; but it is absolutely clear 
that the provision of meals in school hours is economically sound 
as well as beneficial to the particular child, and we hope that the 
various school authorities that at present have not taken advantage 
of the Act will now do so without hesitation. 

The history of the school meals movement is here care- 
fully traced. The organisation of voluntary aid proved 
to be in practice an insoluble problem, while the urgency 
of proper organisation became obvious when it was realised 
that something like 15 per cent. of the children in the 
great towns are improperly fed and are suffering in every 
possible way from the association of education and starvation. 
Miss Bulkley next discusses the administration of the Act of 1906. 
By the year 1912, voluntary contributions for the purpose of school 
meals had become negligible—£ 3,000 only out of £157,000 spent 
was raised in this way. But the number receiving meals is still 
very small—230,000 out of nearly five and a half million children 
at school. This is certainly an insufficient proportion, and, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the ideal to aim at, an ideal aimed 
at in all secondary schools to-day, is the provision of one or more 
meals for all. This would not lead to a general shirking of 
payment. The dinners should be fixed at a low price, and the 
opportunity afforded to parents to pay. A large proportion of 
parents would eagerly seize the opportunity, and the result would 
be to remove the existing invidious distinction between children 
who are fed by the State and those who are not. This would do 
away with the present painful and difficult business of selection, 
based ‘“‘ either on the physical condition of the child or on the 
“economic circumstances of the family.’’ Miss Bulkley carefully 
discusses the question of selection. We doubt if the inquiry 
system into the economic circumstances of the family is desirable. 
It is open to great evils, and is admittedly carried out in very 
variable fashion. Meals for all would get over this difficulty, and 
no one would necessarily know in which cases remission of the 
fixed charge is made. Moreover, it would become a point of honour 
to pay, if possible. At present there is ‘‘a great want of uniformity 
““in selecting the children to be fed.’’ 

The period of the provided meal is a difficult problem. 
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At present 27 per cent. of the Local Authorities give break- 
fast, 45 per cent. give dinner, and 28 per cent. both. Both 
should be provided, and the parents should decide which the 
children should take if they do not take both. The questions 
of the dietary, of the preparation of the meals, of the service, 
of the place where the meals are served are discussed here. 
Certainly, where possible, the dinners should not be given on the 
school premises ; but they may well be given in adjacent structures 
of a non-substantial character. There is no need to have costly 
special buildings. One thing is clear: the preparation and the 
service of the meals can be made to have educational uses of the 
most precious kind. The training in cookery and in service can 
be made invaluable, and we hope that the point will be carefully 
weighed by the authorities who are taking up this work in a 
thorough fashion. In London especially does this doctrine apply. 
The cookery of the industrial classes is at present disgraceful. The 
new movement may make it as good and as free from waste as is 
the case with the French peasantry. We desire specially to call 
attention, though we cannot deal with them here, to the chapters 
on the extent and causes of malnutrition and on the effect of school 
meals on children and parents. The only point in Miss Bulkley’s 
conclusion about which we are doubtful is that of meals during 
holidays; on this we reserve judgment. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
* * * 


OOP ie by Ore Orr Cli RES PEANEL Ye" 


This is a most suggestive contribution to modern theological 
thought and its resultant action. The writer points out how we 
to-day seek, as did the Jews of old, to justify our own harsh laws, 
our hatreds, our wars, by forcing ourselves to believe that such 
acts and feelings express God’s will and views. Our harshness 
is not to be put down to necessity, or to God’s will, for God is 
Good—that is, Love; and as our knowledge and interpretation of 
good grows, so do we set up new, and let us hope truer, if still 
inadequate, ideals of God. 

The first section of this book, The Commonwealth of God, 
dwells on God’s purpose for and in the world, the progressive 
nature of revelation, and the need for corporate as for individual 
hatred of wrong and expectation of rightness. As the Sermon 
on the Mount embodies Christ’s ethical teaching, His life 
expressing it in action, so we must learn that vengeance, selfish- 
ness and greed are as wrong in national as we already know them 
to be in individua! life. Rage and selfish warfare cannot right 
wrongs, nor can they be the methods God would see enoniody 
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yet in the belief that the hatred was inspired by God, the cruellest 
sufferings have been inflicted and the worst battles fought. 

Happily, we are now learning that national evils and their 
remedies are the same as personal ones, that to remove the causes 
of evil, rather than merely destroying the results, is the true 
reformer’s aim; and the sooner we realise that those ideals of 
goodness we aim at in ourselves are the same as those which make 
for national greatness, the sooner we shall learn that the rule of 
a loving Father is as feasible here and now on earth as we expect 
it to be in some far off day in Heaven. Is it the case, as the writer 
says, that there never has been an organised community where 
tenderness of heart and hardness have been recognised as 
equivalent to right and wrong? It is, indeed, deeper insight into 
God’s will we need, for are there not many longing to be obedient 
to that will if only they knew what it was? The simplest (and 
therefore the hardest) of all things is just to be loving, tender, 
to yield, as Christ did, to ‘‘ the constant impulse to loving kindness, 
‘‘ which was so obviously the basis of His thought and action.” 

God does not desire suffering, as so many of the old school 
seemed to think, but only that we should refuse to be at ease while 
others suffer. That Christ fed the hungry, healed the sick, 
is proof that He desires the good and happiness not only of the 
spirit, but of the material creation. ‘‘ God shall wipe away every 
‘‘tear . . . there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
‘sighing.’’ A God Who notes the death of a sparrow, Who feeds 
the raven and clothes the lily, Who makes the sun to shine on 
the evil as on the good, is this a God who could delight in con- 
demning even one person to everlasting torment, as some assert 
in utter confusion of thought? Is there one sort of God for this 
world and quite another for the next? Does he apparently forgive 
for a time, and eventually His wrath become greater than His love ? 
Would this be a God to trust, or to revere, or to adore? Perhaps 
the hideous belief arose in the days when His power was thought 
to be limited. Dare we worship any God whose power or love 
is limited ? 

The second part of this little volume, The City of Destruction, 
deals with the application of these ideals—but in a hopeful spirit; 
the third and final division taking up the pilgrimage of the 
individual soul, its interdependence on the body, its relation to 
the family and to the world, showing how the true Christ life 
must express itself in the re-creation of a public spirit and life. 

We heartily urge all thinkers and workers to read and study this 
valuable book. If such truths were preached from every pulpit, 
we might indeed see our Churches filled with real and living 
Christians. 


Re 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We are glad to welcome Dr. A. E. Beet’s volume entitled ‘‘ The 
““ Medieval Papacy, and other Essays ’’ (Charles H. Kelly, price 3s. 6d. 
net), for here we have a fair and lucid statement of the uprising of a great 
politico-religious system, and though Dr. Beet does not profess here to 
rewrite history from first-hand research, he has given us a balanced view 
that is more valuable than some new excursions into disputable regions. 
We read first of the successors of Leo I., including the strong Hormisdas 
(514-23) who made the Papal See feared in East and West alike, and the 
brave Agapetus (535-6) who bearded and convinced the great Justinian. 
The account of Saint Gregory is fair, though perhaps inadequate, but 
Dr. Beet realises the importance of Gregory II. and Gregory III. and 
Zachary (741-52), and, above all, of the famous Nicolas I. (847-55), who 
““ must be written down in large letters as one of the comparatively few 
““men who can be regarded as makers of history.’ He was, in fact, 
‘* the true father of the Sovereign Papacy which filled so great a part in the 
‘“ political life and Christian thought of the Middle Ages. It was long 
““ere Rome saw his like again.’’ Dr. Beet’s estimate of this great Pope 
was written before the recent estimate in the Cambridge Medieval 
History appeared, and we are glad to record the fact that the two 
appreciations coincide. The dark days of the Papacy that followed were 
lightened by the brilliant personality of the great French scholar Gerbert, 
who reigned as Silvester II. during the agonising period 999-1003, when 
' the belief that the world was coming to an end afflicted ail Europe. The 
pictures here drawn of Leo IX. (1049-1054), of the famous Hildebrand 
(Gregory VII., 1073-1084), and Innocent III. (1198-1216), are excellent, 
and show us the Papacy climbing through the bold statesmanship of 
great men to the highest point that theocracy has ever reached. Hilde- 
brand was probably the greatest of all the Popes, though Innocent III., 
a century after his time, really reaped the harvest that Hildebrand had 
sown. ‘‘ With the whole of Europe Gregory was in some sort of com- 
‘munication. His letters and his legatees were everywhere, and where- 
“‘ever they were the great personality behind them made itself felt.’’ 
His courage was as undoubted as his sincerity, and in striving for an 
unlimited autocracy he believed that he was securing the only form of 
government that could save the world from feudal tyranny and social 
disorder. With the noblest motives he imposed for all time on the 
Catholic Church the celibacy of the clergy. He believed that this alone 
' could make the clergy single-minded in religious matters, and prevent 
what since then has proved the crowning evil of the Greek Church, an 
hereditary clerical caste. His measures against simony were not less 
notable. It is impossible to feel that Innocent III. was so great a man, 
though he raised the Papal See to its greatest heights. His policy sowed 
the seeds of decay. He aimed at a purely Papal Italy, at a general 
control of the whole of the West, at the suppression of all heresy, at the 
union of the Eastern and Western Churches, and the recovery of Pales- 
tine. Each of these goals led, in the long run, to fearful bloodshed and 
disaster. Had Innocent been content to remain the arbiter of Europe, 
all might have been well. Instead, he scattered the forces of Christen- 
dom and actually fostered the forces of dissent. The late Pope Pius X. 
had a very different and a higher ideal: ‘‘ Rest all on Christ,’’ were 
his dying words, in the midst of this terrible war. There are many other 
interesting chapters in the book which might well be used in a slightly 
bowdlerised edition by the upper classes of the public schools. 
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We must draw attention to a volume edited by Mr. N. B. Kent, the 
Head of Cambridge House, entitled ‘‘ Cambridge in South London : The 
‘“ Work of the College Missions, 1883-1914 ”’ (Cambridge, W. Heffer, 
price 1s. net). ‘‘ This book is a revised. edition of a similar book, pub- 
‘lished ten years ago, under the editorship of the Rev. A. Amos, and 
‘“the Rev. Canon W. W. Hough, two of the vanguard in the movement 
‘for drawing Cambridge and South London together.”” More than 
thirty years ago, the Rev. W. Allen Whitworth preached in the chapel 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a sermon which, on publication, 
became the source of a movement for social work that, thanks to the 
brilliant help of the Rev. C. H. Grundy (who died this year), took 
shape in the Walworth Mission. The movement was _ eagerly 
backed by Bishop Thorold, who regarded these University Missions 
as ‘‘Camps for God.’? The Rev. W. I. Phillips was appointed 
missioner in 1884, and held the post for fifteen years. Baptism 
and Holy Communion and children’s services at once became the 

‘Notes’’ of the Mission. The foundation stone of the Lady 
Margaret Church, Walworth, was laid in June, 1888, and the church 
was consecrated within the year. The mission had already gained 
the respectful admiration of the whole of this poor place. The church— 
largely aided by Dr. Parkinson, of St. John’s College, Senior Wrangler 
in Lord Kelvin’s year—cost £4,500, the Parish Room, opened in 1890, 
£1,160, and from various sources, the income of the living amounted to 
4245. For the work of the Mission, in all, £20,000 has been raised. 
The wilderness of Lock’s Field ‘“‘is now a_ well-appointed and 
‘‘ moderately endowed parish,’’ with, not least of all its benefits, an 
affiliated Boys’ Country Camp. The not less important work of Pem- 
broke College, in Surrey Square, Walworth, began in March, 1886, and 
is flourishing to-day. What St. John’s and Pembroke Colleges have 
done for Walworth, Clare College has done for Rotherhithe. The move- 
ment began in 1884, and has been of abiding success. In all, £5,840 has 
been spent on permanent buildings, and £12,000 has been contributed 
by Clare men to the Mission. The Trinity College Mission, St. George’s, 
Camberwell, involved the taking over of a whole parish. The movement 
started in 1885, and possesses a splendid church and mission hall, and 
exhibits multiform parochial activities, including the all-important 
‘“'Women’s work,’’ begun in 1887. In 1885, Corpus Christi College 
planned work in the Camberwell district, and a definite area between 
the Surrey Canal and the Old Kent Road was allotted to the new mission, 
and work began early in 1887, under a railway arch. The church and 
mission room were dedicated by Dr. Thorold in 1890. The work done 
by Corpus men in a very difficult district has been splendid, but there is 
a call in this book for more Corpus men to the front. Caius College 
opened a settlement in Battersea in December, 1887, and from this the 
College Mission sprang, and to-day it is flourishing. It has recently 
started a ‘*‘ School for Mothers and Infant Consultation.’’ Christ’s 
College Working Boys’ Home was founded in 1904 in Camberwell, the 
Magdalene College Club in the same borough in 1902, Queen’s College 
Mission in Peckham was opened in roo1, and transferred to Rotherhithe 
ten years later. The University as a whole has thrown itself into this 
magnificent work, and Cambridge House was founded in 1896. It is 
‘“ a feeder and organiser of work,’’ rather than a separate department. 
In 1906 the very important Cambridge Medical Mission was founded in 
Jamaica Road, Bermondsey. The entire movement in South London is 
a single movement, and not isolated efforts by separate colleges. Other 
colleges may, and indeed should, come into the work, but Cambridge 
men will do well to remember that it is Cambridge as a whole that is 
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working in South London. What South London needs more than any- 
thing else to-day is a university of its own. Will Cambridge work for 
this ? 

* * % 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd, the senior Editor of ‘‘ The Statist,’’ in a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Making of the Roman People ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 
4s. 6d. net), puts forward a partially new theory of the origin of the 
Romans. In his first chapter he assumes that the whole of the Medi- 
terranean during the Neolithic period was inhabited by a dark-haired, 
short-statured, long-headed people which he calls ‘‘ The Brown Race,”’ 
and apparently identifies as an intermediate race between the 
paleolithic and neolithic peoples. He protests against the theory that 
the highly artistic paleolithic peoples were entirely exterminated, and 
thinks that the notable differences between the artistic elder race and the 
sternly practical neolithic peoples were due to the great interval of time 
between the last Ice Age and the Neolithic Age involving ‘‘ a change of 
“* civilisation, and a change, probably, also in the arts, and even in the 
““occupations of mankind.’’ There is, a priori, some ground for the 
view, but we venture to point out that the natives of Australia are a 
paleolithic people, and show few signs of development when in contact 
with modern civilisation. If Mr. Lloyd’s theory is true, we should 
expect to see it at work in Australia. But in fact we see no fusion there. 
Mr. Lloyd holds that the Mediterranean region was not touched by the 
Ice Age, and that its people absorbed a large remnant of those who fled 
South at the coming of the ice. This conglomerate of paleolithic men 
probably gave Crete and Egypt their civilisations, civilisations that, so 
to speak, handed on tothe Aryans when they came, weapons with which to 
conquer Europe. Now Mr. Lloyd holds that before this date the Brown 
Race controlled Italy, and that, in almost historic times, settlers from the 
West, the Etruscans, brought under their control the coast from the 
Tiber to the Alps. But these were not Latin-speakers. Latin, however, 
is an Aryan tongue, and the tongue must, wherever was the source of the 
Aryan race—and Mr. Lloyd suggests that it was north of the Himalayas 
—have come from a vast distance. How did it get to Italy? Unlike 
other tongues, it left no traces on the long road. It is not an offshoot 
of the Greek, German, or Slav tongues, nor of Sanskrit, Persian, or 
Armenian. It is an offshoot of some ultimate Aryan tongue. Mr. 
Lloyd’s suggestion is that Latin is really a Gaelic tongue, that the Gaels 
or Gauls drove the Etruscans into the area where we have historic cog- 
nisance of them, and that the Latins are descendants of the conquerors, 
who, settling in the region of what was to be Rome, were, by some 
unknown events cut off from the rest of Europe, and developed their 
tongue with the aid of the tongues of the surrounding paleolithic tribes. 
There is a prima facie case for this view. The extraordinary flexibility 
of late Latin, as it evolved into many modern tongues rather indicates a 
rapid formation. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd has in his favour some legends 
and Roman stories. The hatred of the Etruscans is also relevant, and 
the deep cleavage between the patricians and the plebeians, who, Mr. 
Lloyd declares, were the Brown Race. We cannot enter into the dis- 
cussion given here as to the affinity between Latin and Gaelic, but cer- 
tainly the argument deserves careful consideration, and not the less so 
that Mr. Lloyd comes into slight collision with Professor Ridgway (who 
is said to disregard the alleged competition between q and p in the first 
stages of Latin) and Professor Rhys, who does not admit the identity of 
Gaul and Gael. The whole problem is obscure and difficult, and, without 
adopting Mr. Lloyd’s theory (which is not so new as he seems to think), 
we consider that it demands full consideration. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon has prepared, in pursuance of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s scheme for a series of monographs on the tribes 
and castes of Assam, the invaluable volume on ‘‘ The Khasis ’’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price ros. net), the race which inhabits the practically indepen- 
dent Khasi hills and the British district (since 1835) of the Jaintia Hills. 
Colonel Gurdon, who is a Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts 
and honorary Director of Ethnography in Assam, is (says Sir Charles 
Lyall in the introduction to the book) ‘‘ thoroughly familiar with their lan- 
‘“euage,’’ and ‘‘ he has for three years been in charge as Deputy-Com- 
‘‘ missioner of the district where they dwell, continually moving among 
‘them, and visiting every part of the beautiful region which is called by 
‘‘ their name.’’ The British have been, since 1765, in touch with the 
Khasi, who then, and earlier and later, eked out trade by marauding. 
Sir Charles Lyall gives us an interesting historical sketch of the Khasis 
from that date. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission established a 
branch in these hills in 1842, and their study of this then unwritten 
language has, curiously enough, given it, as a phonetically written 
tongue, certain Welsh characteristics. There is to-day quite a Khasi 
literature. The language has been demonstrated to be related to various 
tongues of Further India, and even to the dialects of the savages of the 
Malay Peninsula. This is strange, for the race is encircled by a popula- 
tion ‘‘ all of whom belong to the Tibeto-Burman stock.’’ The race shows 
us ‘‘one of the most perfect examples still surviving of matriarchal insti- 
‘* tutions.’ The father has no kinship with his children and belongs, and 
all he earns belongs, to his matriarchal stock. ‘‘ Priestesses assist at all 
‘‘ sacrifices, and the male officiants are only their deputies; in one 
‘‘ important State, Khyrim, the High Priestess and actual head of the 
‘‘ State is a woman, who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal 
‘*functions.’? The number of women exceeds that of men among the 
Khasis, but the increase of the race is slow, and this is possibly due to the 
large facilities for divorce. In the animistic religion of the tribes we find, 
fully developed, the Roman method of divination, and we also find 
memorial Cromlechs ‘‘of the same style and character as the Menhirs 
‘“and Cromlechs that are found in Western Europe, Northern Africa, and 
‘“ Western Asia.’’ Sir Charles Lyall writes from first-hand knowledge 
of the Khasis, and his commendation of the elaborate study that 
follows must be a source of gratification to the author. Colonel Gurdon 
has done his work with exhaustive care. He divides his monograph into 
seven sections, namely, a General Study describing the Khasis, their 
habitat, appearance, dress, and so forth; then he describes elaborately 
the Domestic Life of the people. The crops include rice, the yam, maize, 
potato, millet, the orange, the lime; the Khasis are spirit drinkers, 
and there is still much drunkenness. The principal game is archery. 
There is some iron smelting and cotton spinning, but both are dying 
out. There is also a certain amount of silk weaving. The third section, 
on Laws and Customs, deals in elaborate detail with the fascinating 
question of the tribal organisation referred to above, as well as with 
marriage, divorce, and inheritance. The terrible practice of human 
sacrifice in a religious system that seems to have some connection with 
certain Australian practices (though this is not suggested by Colonel 
Gurdon) led to the annexation of the hills in 1835. The fourth section 
deals with the tribal religion, the fifth with folk lore, the sixth with 
certain miscellaneous matters such as time-telling, the seventh with the 


language, while the valuable appendices include one on Divination by 
egg-breaking. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. James Ten Broeke, Professor of Philosophy in McMaster 
University, Canada, in ‘‘ A Constructive Basis for Theology ’’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price ros. net) attempts ‘‘ to show that modern as compared 
‘“ with ancient thought affords a superior constructive basis for Christian 
“faith, making it possible to form a theology that shall effectively 
‘““ promote present religious life.’” This seems to us a fine theme, 
and here it is worked out in great elaboration. An instance of the 
method is to be seen in the adoption of a philosophical conception of 
reality which ‘‘ affords an important confirmation of the Christian con- 
‘““ception of the kingdom of heaven—the invisible Church, in which 
“alone our life can have its supreme good.’’ Again, ‘‘ The Christian 
‘“ doctrine of immortality enlarges and enriches a belief that lies deep 
“in the human heart.’’ We are unable now to notice this important 
book at length, but we feel bound to quote a passage that shows 
Dr. Ten Broeke’s point of view: ‘‘ Although the message of Jesus as 
‘“‘it has been interpreted, is far richer and more vital than the concep- 
“tions of modern thought, reference may be again made in conclusion 
‘““to their harmony. We are assured that God is self-conscious, self- 
““ determining intelligence and will ; that the universe is His immediate 
““ expression, progressively realising the divine thought as a unity of 
““* differences and a whole of value which includes all other values ; that 
““human life, with its variety, individuality, and value, has its being in 
‘“the Supreme Self ; that society, with its civil, political, and religious 
‘institutions, is grounded in the divine mind ; that those institutions 
“have value only as they make it possible for each of us to be what 
““ we are to be as persons in the divine purpose ; that the universe is 
‘‘in process of becoming, and that we are each determining factors in 
‘‘the end ; that truths are such because they are verified in our expe- 
‘* rience of reality and hence are reliable in the conduct of life—these are 
‘examples of principles prevailing in modern thought which afford a 
‘“ present basis for theology that more directly confirms and supports 
‘‘ the Christian faith than the intellectual environment in which the first 
‘* formulations of that faith were produced.’’ 


# * ¥ 

Mr. Stanton Coit, in ‘‘ The Soul of America ’’ (The Macmillan Co., 
8s. 6d. net), ‘“‘ submits to the public a scheme for conserving and 
‘‘ developing the Spiritual Resources of America.’’ He considers that 


there ‘‘ have again appeared in America during the last five years 
‘“ evidences of a recognition of the significance of practical statesman- 
‘ ship in conserving and developing the spiritual resources of the nation 
- ‘* as distinct from faith in supernatural providence.’’ The United States 
to-day ‘‘is evolving from within according to the organic law of its own 
‘“being.’’ Mr. Coit asserts that the first step in his scheme “‘ is to 
‘* preach in the churches, in the schools, in the homes, and in the Press, 
‘that America is primarily and essentially an organic spiritual being ”’; 
the second ‘“‘ is to teach that America herself is the living Church of which 
‘« every citizen, whether he will or not, is an active member.’’ The third 
is ‘‘ that all the religious denominations throughout the land shall make 
‘‘ themselves the centres for the propaganda of the highest patriotism, 
‘‘ and of the principle that the nation as a standard-bearer of the ideal 1s 
‘the Church in which each denomination is only a part, and that the 
“God of the Christians, the Holy Spirit of the Creeds, exists and acts 
‘« here incessantly, and is none other than the unifying soul of America.”’ 
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Mr. Coit wants 2 national committee for permeating the Churches ‘‘ with 
‘‘that patriotism which Andrew D. White and others introduced into 
‘the Universities.” Personally, we have not much sympathy with the 
belated Comtism that Mr. Coit’s point of view represents, despite his 
declaration that it does not interfere with the view of any denomination 
as to the nature of God. We decline to identify the Moral Genius of a 
nation with God Himself. The notion is one that it is difficult to reconcile 
with the conception of God guiding the nations. The views of Comte 
are dead indeed, to-day, and we doubt if Mr. Coit will bring them back 
to life even in a book as well-meaning and patriotic as this. America does 
need, every nation needs, the inspiration and the salvation implied in 
profound faith, entire honesty, complete self-realisation. | We believe 
that the United States will find salvation in this fashion, but not by 
believing that her Moral Genius is the God of the Universe. Humility 
is a more important item in the progress of a nation than nations are 
sometimes inclined to think. 
* * * 


A review of John Napier’s ‘‘ Mirifica Logarithmorum Canonts 
‘* Descriptio’? would appear a little belated, for the book was published 
just three hundred years ago; but it may be not out of place to record that 
a successful gathering of mathematicians has recently taken place in 
Edinburgh to celebrate the tercentenary of the publication, and to do 
honour to the man who did so much to lessen the labours of astronomers, 
geodesists, engineers, actuaries and others to whom arithmetical com- 
putation is a necessity. John Napier presents a curious picture: a 
student and something of a recluse (though a married man with a large 
family), he lived at Gartness and at Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh, 
where he studied mathematics and the Scriptures, and earned some 
reputation as a theclogian by his publication of a work on the Revelation 
of St. John. As might have been expected, he also gained some evil 
reputation with his neighbours, and was suspected to have compact with 
the devil, and to be familiar with the black arts. But the reputation he 
has to-day is that of the discoverer or inventor of logarithms, the ‘‘ un- 
‘““canny ’’? device by means of which multiplication and division is 
effected by addition or subtraction. In his ‘‘ Descriptio ’’ Napier gives 
a geometrised concept of a logarithm, which is in effect a differential 
equation, and the mental evolution of this would indeed have been 
remarkable, considering the state of mathematics at the time. Lord 
Moulton, in his opening address at Edinburgh, suggested that this method 
of stating the case was an afterthought, and that Napier arrived at 
his result by starting from an arithmetical standpoint; but this detracts 
little from the wonder of the invention. It is often remarked that 
discoveries and inventions are made just when the time is ripe for them, 
and that if one man had not been successful, another would have been; 
but in this case the remark scarcely applies. There is another candidate 
for the honour that undoubtedly is Napier’s, this other being Jobst 
Buergi, a Swiss watchmaker and mechanic, who is said to have been 
working at the problem before 1610, but did not publish until 1620, six 
years after the appearance of the Descriptio. Buergi’s work is so unlike 
Napier’s as to preclude any possibility of connection between the two. 


* * * 
Mr. Reginald Lennard in ‘‘ Economic Notes on English Agricultural 


‘‘ Wages ”’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 5s. net) endeavours to answer the 
following questions : (1) Do agricultura! labourers in general sell their 
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labour more cheaply than other wage earners? (2) Do any particular 
classes or geographical groups of farm labourers receive under-payment ? 
(3) May not the ‘‘ cost ’’ of raising wages exceed the gain to the wage- 
earners? There is evidence that ‘‘ until very recent years, an equilibrium 
‘“has been maintained between the demand and supply of agricultural 
‘‘labour.’’ Moreover, the rural population increased in the decade 
1901-11, and this was accompanied by a decrease of 661,000 acres in the 
arable area. The labourer ought, then, to be in a position to bargain with 
his employer. In fact he is not. Moreover, though his wages have 
slightly risen, the rising cost of living has swallowed the increase. It 
is probable that physique has improved; improved housing conditions, 
we may point out, may account for this. In any event we may doubt 
with Mr. Lennard if the rural exodus has resulted in physical deteriora- 
tion in those left behind. Farming for competent farmers is a more 
paying business now than formerly. Mr. Lennard concludes generally 
that agricultural labour is peculiarly cheap, or is sold for a cheaper 
price than labour is sold in other industries, and the advantage is to a 
great extent reaped by the farmer. The result of raising wages would 
be to stimulate good farmers, hasten the ruin of the bad ones, and, with 
help, might throw open the farming industry to a wider, and (in the 
technical sense) better-educated class. The process, we may add, is 
going on now. It is plain that there are ‘‘ low-wage counties,’’ and Mr. 
Lennard considers this is due to ‘‘ the conditions of the men’s environ- 
‘*ment.’’ The real danger of wage-raising is unemployment, but this 
might in itself lead to new agricultural efficiency, and it is clear that 
the effects of unemployment could be mitigated. This is a hopeful and 
helpful book, and Mr. Lennard is a giant of industrious thought. 
* *% * 

‘* From an Islington Window ”’ (published at 6s., by Smith, Elder & 
Co.) is the latest effort of Miss Betham-Edwards’ pen, unwearied still, 
in spite of almost sixty years’ work. One of her early novels is included 
in the World’s Classics, and Miss Betham-Edwards is, we believe, the 
only living novelist to have received this distinction ; but she is chiefly 
known by her studies of French home and literary life, standard books 
to consult, as well as delightful to read. Another honour awarded her 
is a French decoration for her efforts to promote the ‘‘ entente cordiale.’’ 
In this last volume Miss Betham-Edwards has nothing to say of 
literary or well-known characters, but, with marvellous memory—if it 
be true that the recollections are given entirely from memory—she 
describes odd and romantic glimpses she had in early days into the lives 
of passers-by or of neighbours, often unknown even by name. She 
vouches for the truth of her stories, though some are almost incredibly 
curious, and some, truth to tell, very trivial. Some, of course, are really 
glimpses only, unfinished, and any mystery there may be remains, like 
life itself, unravelled. The man who, to rid himself of unwelcome but 
insistent guests, sold his furniture and escaped to New Zealand with the 
tickets intended for these guests, who, however, refused to move, makes 
an amusing basis for a cleverly-told story. An early and mid Victorian 
atmosphere is well maintained all through the book—the narrow and 
frivolous outlook of a suburban life, as Islington then was—the 
stilted phraseology—the unctuous snobbery. But are these extinct 
even “now? The engaged couple, loving one another, but not 
enough to risk all for the sake of the greatest thing in life, and so 
dragging out a dull and respectable existence separately, fearing and 
avoiding obstacles, instead of overcoming them; contrast these with the 
brave, if impoverished couple whose story ends with: ‘‘ We have taken 
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‘ each other for better and for worse,’’ the wife adding, ‘‘ I shall cling 
‘to him as long as I live—my husband does his very best.’’ And so the 
tales run—the old, old stories, ever new, the glimpses into life, often 
commonplace. And yet, dare we ask, why is the book not more interest- 
ing than it actually is ? 

x * 

Miss Mary Leigh de Havilland, in ‘‘ Bethany ’’ (Messrs. Drane, Dane-' 
geld House, E.C., price 6d.), has given us a charming version of a curious 
Christ-legend, published sometime since in a Portuguese daily paper. 
The story, in fact, we believe, occurs in the folk-lore of many lands. 
It is the story of an aged and blind Syrian beggar who met the Lord 
after ‘‘ the Nazarene had finished preaching his compassionate Evangel 
‘in Bethany, and was commencing his wanderings across the verdant 
‘* plains of Palestine.’’ The aged man, struck blind when he was twenty, 
for half a century had carried untarnished and unwithered his memory of 
the beauties of nature and of the love that he bore to Ruth, beautiful 
‘* as is the beauteous Magdalene, her lips red as the poppy, her eyes blue 
‘*as the skies of her native village on spring mornings ; her tresses 
‘‘ golden as the stars, and long as the stalks of the tall lilies.’’ This 
description shows the Scandinavian origin of the legend. The old man 
beseeches the Lord to give him his sight. Christ, knowing the madness 
of the request, tells him plainly that sight would scatter the precious 
jewels of memory ‘‘ broadcast in the quagmire of stern reality.’’ But 
the old man insists and the Lord gives him the Greek gift. Disillusioned 
in a day, the old man returns to pray again for the old gift of blindness. 
But Christ will not unwork the new gift. Penitence only can now lead 
him to the fair eternal city where we shall reap the pure desires of innocent 
hearts. The old man takes up the burden and becomes again the wan- 
derer, but now seeking alms for the little children that Jesus loves. The 
fact that such a legend should find a place in a Portuguese daily paper 
to-day is not without significance. 

* * 

The second edition of ‘‘ The Emancipation of English Women ”’ by 
W. Lyon Blease (published by Nutt at 2s. 6d. net, for the National 
Political League) is a careful historical study of the feminist movement 
from the close of the seventeenth century to the present day. It is, 
indeed, carried down to so recent a date as the rejection of the Con- 
ciliation Bill in 1912, and the collapse of the Franchise Bill of 1913. 
The book is singularly calm and as impartial.as can be, though the 
author is avowedly on the side of the Suffragists; he explains, 
and, unfortunately, even partially defends the deplorable outbreak 
of the militant movement, laying the blame for it upon the 
shoulders of the Government. But effective as the militant move- 
ment may have been at the outset in drawing attention by means of 
new and startling methods to the need for reform in a matter that had 
become stale, it is certainly on a different footing now, when irreparable 
injury is inflicted, and even lives are risked. No end, however good, can 
be rightly attained by doing evil. Is not that the very thing that puritan 
England has always deplored, and held to be a tenet of the Jesuit School, 
and do not women want the suffrage given them freely, not grasped only 
at the point of the sword, by force? If we believe that women’s co-opera- 
tion with man in the making of laws is essential for the good of those 
ruled, men suffer as much as women by the withholding of this act of 
justice. This, however, is only a side issue. We cordially recommend 
the summary of the movement for the enfranchisement of women given 
in this volume, already in its second edition. 


NAPOLEON AND MOLTKE. 
A STRATEGICAL STUDY OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
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OR forty years I have been a close student of the invasion 

France by Germany, and have followed step by step the 
regeneration of the French Armies, and the development of 
German numerical strength. I may claim to have read every 
important work written by either side on strategy and tactics, and 
until some ten years ago firmly believed that Moltke and his 
school had said the final word on both subjects. Further, when 
the decisive moment arrived it seemed certain, to me, that France 
was doomed, unless a great sea-Power came to her assistance, and 
protected her Attantic seaboard from disembarkations. 

I had, indeed, written a book on The Evolution of Strategy, 
which had been translated into German, and received most 
favourable appreciation from friends on their Historical Staff, when 
unexpectedly I met an officer of the British Army, closely related 
to the principal thinkers of the French Staff. It was from him 
that I learned the key by which to interpret the real meaning 
of the French strategical doctrine, then being taught at the French 
Staff College; a doctrine that was, in fact, nothing less than the 
long-lost secret of Napoleon’s victories; a secret only recently 
discovered by the members of the Historical Section of the French 
Army. It was the personal magnetism of the man himself that 
converted me in the first instance. I had read several of the works 
to which he referred me without noting more than that they were 
clearly written accounts of the campaigns of which they treated; 
interesting in themselves, but containing nothing that was not 
already fairly well known. I imagine this to be the reason why 
so many of my own contemporaries and fellow students appear 
to have attached so little importance to them. But with my 
friend’s eager explanations to throw light on the books in question, 
I began to see the continuity of idea running through the whole 
series. I then and there took up the entire subject afresh, writing 
three long studies of the campaigns of Ulm, Jena, and Leipzig, 
in order to fix the whole idea in my mind, and to form a basis for 
our military education. 

My friend, Colonel Charrier, of the Munster Fusiliers, was, I 
believed, destined to attain the highest distinction, when at length 
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the great storm we had so long expected burst upon us. But the 
fortune of war has shown his name among the “‘ missing ’’ in the 
first casualty list, and I know too well what that must mean in 
his case. ‘This paper is a tribute to his memory, for without the 
help he gave me I doubt very much if it would have been possible 
so to embue our own Staff with the French doctrine as to make our 
intelligent co-operation with our Allies a practical proposition. 
That I did not easily yield my acquired standpoints can be 
understood. No man over fifty who has concentrated on his 
subject ever can, for the whole mind has to be bent in a new 
direction, and it takes very convincing evidence to do this. But 
at last I came to the conclusion that under all and every circum- 
stance, after 1902, the French Army was capable of fighting 
Germany singlehanded, whether the latter violated Belgian 
neutrality or not. Let me briefly relate the steps by which this 
discovery came to be made, and what, in fact, the secret of 
Napoleon’s successes really amounts to. 

It is common knowledge that the French Armies of 1870 were 
very badly handled, but few except experts realise how completely 
the whole apparatus for the conduct of large armies in the field 
had deteriorated since the days of the Great Emperor. The 
General Staff had no idea of how to draft orders for the march in 
such a manner as to ensure the columns following the prescribed 
route without confusion. It was the realisation of this almost 
hopeless inefficiency that finally decided Bazaine to remain in Metz 
at all costs, rather than risk certain defeat in the open field by the 
march to Chalons which his opponent, von Moltke, confidently 
assumed that he must make. Bazaine, as we know, was tried and 
condemned by a court-martial for this decision, the court being 
composed of the very men whose incompetence had compelled him 
to decline the dangers implied in leaving the shelter of the fortress. 
Curiously, it was to this chain of cause and effect that the 
rediscovery of the Napoleonic secret is ultimately to be traced. 

Immediately after the War of ’70-’71 the ablest of the surviving 
officers, thoroughly conscious of the mistakes that had been made, 
took in hand the reorganisation of the Staff services. Almost as 
a first step they obtained from the Government a decree for the 
formation of a Military History Department, endowed with ample 
means for research into all the documents of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epoch, which existed in the archives of the War 
Ministry. In this department they then tested every applicant for 
Staff duties, and carefully selected those who showed any capacity 
for research, combined with the power of adequate literary 
expression. By degrees they gathered together a very exceptional 
body of writers. Then suddenly arose among them the genius. 
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I have no documentary evidence to produce on this point. | 
tell the story as I received it from my French friends, and especially 
Colonel Charrier. According to my informants it was a Captain 
Gilbert of the French Engineers, who (whilst collating the 
Napoleonic campaigns, with Moltke’s practice always at the back 
of his mind) suddenly noted the fact that until the outbreak of 
the campaign of 1805, the first stage of which ended at Ulm, there 
had never been in history anything even remotely resembling the 
strategical method employed by Napoleon, and for the very good 
reason, that until that moment the problem of combining on one 
battlefield the action of several corps moving on more or less 
parallel roads under a single undivided command, had never arisen. 
This was because circumstances for the first time compelled an 
army to distribute itself into many columns, thus risking defeat 
in detail, in order to find food for men and horses numbered by 
the 100,000, and marching without organised transport service. 
To meet the difficulties these proceedings involved, Napoleon 
devised the following expedient, though he well understood its 
dangers. To guard against the risk of a concentrated attack upon 
a single column he adopted the quite commonsense solution of 
sending cavalry as a screen far in advance of his main army, to 
give timely warning of his enemy’s whereabouts, so that his 
scattered columns could be closed within supporting distance 
before the enemy could overcome the resistance inherent in any 
one of them. In this manner he marched to Ulm, where at length 
he succeeded in more or less surrounding some 20,000 Austrians, 
and inducing their surrender. A singularly inadequate result to 
obtain by the employment of nearly 200,000 troops for the period 
of nearly two whole months. 

Moreover, it was only by accident that he found even these 
20,000 within the sweep of his net, because, but for unexampled 
bad luck, the Austrians should have cleared out of the trap with 
their last baggage waggon a good five hours before the trap closed 
on them. Now, Captain Gilbert noticed that this march half 
across Europe to Ulm served Moltke and the Prussian Staff as the 
model for their great advance from the Rhine to the Moselle, which 
resulted in the investment of Bazaine in Metz. With regard to 
this event both Captain Gilbert and his colleagues possessed 
information of which at that date (about 1885) no one in Berlin 
had even a suspicion. Further he noticed that, whereas Napoleon 
never afterwards repeated this particular method, yet invariably 
hereafter secured a crushing numerical superiority at the decisive 
point on each battlefield, Moltke and his Staff continued to 
develop the Ulm model, and eventually hypnotised themselves 
and their whole army into the conviction that they had at last 
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secured a royal road to victory, a means which only needed 
ruthless energy in its execution to bring about an unfailingly 
decisive result; and from this result of auto-suggestion they have 
never since deviated. 

Pursuing his investigations, Gilbert was next struck by a letter 
written by the Emperor to Marshal Soult on October 5th, 1806, in 
which he explains his designs against the Prussian Army in 
Thuringia. In the letter there occurs the following phrase: ‘‘ Vous 
‘* pensez que ce serait une belle affaire que de se porter autour de 
‘cette place en un bataillon carré de 200,000 hommes.”’ 
Probably many hundreds of eyes had read this paper before Gilbert 
came upon it, but it took the intuition of his genius to discern that 
it was no mere figure of speech, but contained the whole of an 
extraordinarily wide ranging idea. Plotting the position of the 
troops Napoleon was leading, in diagram form, one notices at 
once that they are grouped at the four angles of a square, one 
diagonal of which is directed towards the enemy. About 60,000 
are in each group, and can be readily formed for action to meet an 
unexpected attack coming from any direction. Under the tactical 
conditions of those days, it was quite beyond reason to suppose 
that 60,000 French troops under a picked Marshal could be over- 
whelmed by any force in Europe in less than forty-eight hours’ 
fighting and manceuvring; therefore, if these groups were not 
more than thirty miles asunder, according to the condition of the 
district, fresh troops could appear on the battlefield in ample time to 
avert anything in the nature of a disaster—and victory generally 
falls to the man who has the last fresh reserve in hand. So it would 
have happened at Jena, had the Prussians attacked Napoleon’s 
“‘bataillon carré,’’ or had they even elected to receive its onset 
united. But their Staff and Generals, being in fact beaten by 
the terror of Napoleon’s name, even before his advance guard 
appeared, obligingly separated themselves into two portions, each 
of which could be dealt with by the nearest groups of the French 
square, without calling on the mass of the reserves at all. 

The Prussians, however, were the last army of the old school, 
viz., one organised to march as a single unit, living from its own 
transport and not from the country, which Napoleon encountered 
in person before Waterloo. From this time forward his enemies 
were compelled to move against him, and for the same cause, 
in lines of parallel columns, exactly as he himself had done against 
Mack at Ulm in 1805. 

Now it was that the Emperor perfected his method, inventing the 
phrase: ‘‘on ne manceuvre pas qu’ autour d’ une pointe fixe,’”’ in 
plain English: ‘‘ you must have a pivot to swing on.’’ It became 
the duty of his strong advance guard, cavalry, infantry, and 
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artillery, to attack the enemy wherever it met him, and hold him 
by fighting, retreating, or manceuvring, whichever best suited 
the situation and circumstances, whilst the square in rear, i.e., the 
three remaining groups, wheeled round to either flank as con- 
venient, and delivered with fresh troops a smashing blow upon 
the enemy at a point of the Emperor’s own choice. Thus not 
only did he ensure the employment of unwearied men against those 
already worn out with much fighting, but in addition he destroyed 
all power of initiative on his enemy’s side, while preserving the 
secret of where his blow was to fall until it was too late for the 
latter to bring up reinforcements to meet it: and this advantage 
proved greater in proportion to the total numbers of troops on 
either side. 

It was a clear appreciation of these last points which first 
fixed the attention of the French Staff, now gathered about 
young Captain Gilbert and following his lead, for by this 
time they had quite submitted to the influence of his genius; 
and presently they found ample confirmation of his views 
in precisely that incident in Bazaine’s career which had 
formed the first portion of the indictment against him. Com- 
paring the situation on August 16th, 1870, outside Metz, with 
that at Ulm on October 13-14th, 1805, they noticed that whereas 
Mack had nearly defeated Napoleon’s design by asserting his own 
initiative and moving away, Bazaine by merely doing nothing 
at all, on that eventful morning in August, had in fact achieved 
a concentration of not less than 180,000 men against the right wing 
of Moltke’s columns on parallel roads, which could only bring 
30,000 troops on to the ground during the first five hours, and up 
to the close of the day could but reinforce this endangered unit 
with about 50,000 more. Even that much could not have been 
accomplished but for the magnificent marching of the Prussian 
soldiers, and the fact that the Corps Commanders nearest at hand 
had all felt the danger threatening from the North, and without 
actually disobeying the orders received from Moltke, had modified 
them in execution so as to be ready should the threatened storm 
burst upon them. 

Napoleon had said that he never engaged in a battle unless he 
had 999 chances out of a 1,000 in his favour. Now the 
Emperor was a born mathematician, and particularly careful 
about figures—for his own consumption. In his words, therefore, 
this meant that once his plan was made, and his manoeuvre or 
‘swing of the square’’ had begun, nothing the enemy could do 
would prevent the realisation of his, Napoleon’s will. Only an 
earthquake, or some other meteorological manoeuvre, could 
prevent his manceuvre from attaining its purpose. But Clausewitz, 
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in all essentials Moltke’s tutor, in a long summary of the many 
causes which interfere to hamper a General’s design, had wound 
up by stating that of all these many dangers the greatest would 
always remain the ‘‘ independent will-power of one’s opponent.’ 
Contrasting these two attitudes of mind towards the same problem, 
both men possessing intellectuality of a very high order, it became 
perfectly apparent to the French Staff that Napoleon, in making 
his statement, affirmed absolutely that he had, in fact, acquired 
the power of destroying the independent will-power of his 
adversary, and as a consequence had nothing to fear from him. 
A few trial campaigns on the map served finally to establish the 
truth of this assertion. 

That the conclusions drawn by the French Staff are sound can 
be shown by a simple diagram, within the reach of everyone’s 
capacity. Draw ona sheet of paper some half-dozen parallel lines 
representing columns of troops twenty or thirty miles long, and 
then anywhere near the centre line pin down one corner of a 
square of paper which will serve for the Napoleonic lozenge or 
‘“square’’; then pivot it about to either hand. It will be 
immediately apparent that whichever way the “‘ square’’ rotates 
it must bring superior numbers against the columns it confronts, 
because the centre of gravity of the ‘‘square’’ has ia shorter 
distance to travel, and the greater the number of the enemy’s 
columns, the greater the advantage to the ‘‘square.’’ Thus if 
Germany invaded France on a front of 180 miles, say in ten 
columns of 60,000 men each, a French Army of only 400,000, in 
four equal groups at the angles of the square, could always bring 
its whole 400,000 into action against 200,000 or 300,000 of the 
enemy, before the latter could bring reinforcements from the distant 
flank to the assistance of the columns assaulted. 

Further, whereas the German columns, once launched on their 
respective roads, were compelled to adhere to them, and hence their 
progress could be predicted day by day, no one, not even an 
aviator, could tell which way the French ‘‘ square ’’ proposed to 
swing until it was actually moving, when the news would arrive 
too late to stave off the coming disaster. Of course, the handling 
of such masses in actual practice is by no means so simple as it 
appears in this elementary statement; but once the French Staff 
got hold of the idea, they introduced it into their entire system 
of training, and from this new point of view rearranged the whole 
conditions for the defence of their frontiers. In this way they 
were much helped by the natural lie of their great roads and 
railway systems, for whether the Germans took from the French 
the idea of the “‘square’’ or not, the trend of the French roads, 
mountains, and rivers precluded them from adopting it in actual 
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practice, until they had won clear of all the many defiles which 
conditioned the lines of their invasion, while the French retained 
far greater freedom for lateral movements, and could practically 
turn, or swing their great ‘‘bataillon carré’’ as they chose, 
sending it by railways far out of reach of cavalry raids, or other 
disturbances. 

It must, of course, be remembered that though in Napoleon’s 
days, when movements could only be made by marches, the 
limitations of the square shape had to be strictly observed, the 
relation is one of time only, and nowadays troops are really as 
close to a battlefield, strategically speaking, if they can reach it 
in thirty hours by rail or sea, as they would be if they lay forty 
miles away by road only. The General of the present day is not 
tied by distance measured on the map, but can afford to think in 
terms of time only. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, if the modern French Advance 
Guard, 7.e., the point of the square nearest the enemy, can hold 
the latter for sixty hours by fighting in retreat, the remaining 
groups might be, let us say, at Le Mans, Langres, and Tours, 
and yet be practically as close at hand as if they were only some 
sixty miles apart by road. 

The whole subject was much debated in all countries, for the 
French books on strategy are everywhere openly on sale, and it 
is not to be supposed that they escaped the best criticism the 
German Staff could bring to bear upon them. But asa body, the 
German critics were too completely hypnotised by the Clausewitz 
and Moltke tradition to appreciate the central claim, viz., that this 
method destroyed the ‘‘independent will of the adversary ’’— 
Clausewitz’s greatest indeterminate in the whole equation. 
Further, they condemned the scheme as quite impracticable with 
modern peace-trained short-service armies and_ peace-trained 
commanders. What was quite practicable, they said, for 
Napoleon’s veterans and war-trained marshals would prove utterly 
beyond the endurance of the modern armies, for nothing tries the 
nerves of young soldiers more than a long-continued retreat under 
heavy fire. Now, if we turn to the events of the present campaign, 
we can see that it was exactly at this point that their reasoning 
failed, and we can now understand the tremendous efforts the 
German Staff put forth to overwhelm and destroy the British 
contingent. 

To begin with, we find a strong Allied Advance Guard between 
Mons and Charleroi, which immediately fixes and destroys the 
‘independent will ’’ of their German adversary, that acts almost 
automatically on the suggestions conveyed by its antenne, its 
cavalry. At once the great columns swing in to attack and 
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envelop their opponent, exactly as Napoleon endeavoured to do at 
Ulm, and as Moltke successfully did at Woerth and Sedan. But 
now, quite unexpectedly, the British, who by good fortune for all 
of us, held the post of honour, developed the kind of resistance 
no German officer ever expected from modern troops—least of all, 
from the ‘‘ despised mercenaries,’’ as they were pleased to consider 
our men. 

Up to about the third day of the retreat, I believe the German 
Staff still felt confident of victory; but about that time I imagine 
they began to question whether indeed they had not under-valued 
the essence of the Napoleonic strategy, and when, putting out all 
their strength, bringing odds of at least five to one against us, 
they still failed to break us, the suspicion must have grown to 
conviction that Joffre, as Generalissimo, was holding them, and 
they began to lose their heads; I know them so well. From this 
time onwards, it seems to me that the machine, so carefully 
organised and trained by Moltke, began to take charge of the man. 
The Staff no longer controlled the machine as intelligent thinkers, 
but became mesmerised by their own phrases, sedulously repeated 
in every lecture room and _ text-book for several military 
generations. 

They had still something more than a sporting chance of forcing 
their way into Paris on the heels of a panic-stricken crowd of 
refugees, and there is reason to believe that treachery was at work 
in several places to prepare an outbreak within the city itself— 
enough at least to justify in their eyes a repetition on a grander 
scale of the horrors of Louvain. And I know that the gravest 
anxiety was felt in the highest quarters within Paris itself during 
those critical hours, whilst the thunder of the guns could be heard 
by the garrisons of the Northern forts. But the Allied Army fell 
away to the eastward, and, driven by their own catch-phrase: 
‘“ The enemy’s field army must be the first objective,’’ they went 
after it, never seeing the trap into which they were falling. For 
now the wheel of the ‘ bataillon carré’’ began to declare itself. 
Where the 6th French Army had been hidden all this time I do 
not know, though I have a strong suspicion; but suddenly it 
emerged out of Paris and the district to the south-west, and 
combining its attacks with those of the British, the Germans were 
almost caught between two fires, and compelled to retreat. The 
pursuit which was now initiated has been not only masterly in 
conception and execution, but it has a special interest for us as 
vindicating, once and for all time, the value of our regular army 
system. For fresh troops to attack and drive before them forces 
already heavily shaken contains no new lesson, but for an Army, 
hustled and harassed by days of fighting and retreat to spring 
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forward, with ranks filled up, with all the zest of fresh arrivals, 
is something which I believe to be without parallel in military 
history, and I know that it has astonished our Allies quite as 
much as our opponents. 

It is quite impossible, however, to withhold our admiration for 
the extraordinary staunchness displayed by our enemy. If no 
condemnation can be too harsh for the revolting licensed cruelty 
they have displayed, this must not blind us to the firmness and 
determination they are now displaying, for their losses and 
sufferings have been quite enormous. The forced marches they 
made before their retreat began must have cost them at least ten 
per cent. of their effectives, without counting those incurred in 
their repeated attacks, and we know that in many cases whole 
battalions had shrunk to single companies even before the heaviest 
fighting began on September 14th. Yet as I write on September 
19th they are still showing an unbroken front behind entrench- 
ments that are difficult to locate, and still harder to carry by a 
frontal assault. But the ‘‘ swing of the square ’’ is still in progress, 
and in spite of the vigilance of the censor enough information has 
leaked out to indicate the advance of yet further fresh forces from 
the directions of Amiens and Rouen to enable one to predict with 
tolerable certainty a still further and speedy withdrawal of the 
German Armies. More one cannot say; one can only look at the 
map and wonder. 

Whether unreadiness in some department or other has lost us 
the golden opportunity of the war, history may reveal hereafter. 
Where everyone is so manifestly striving to do his utmost it is 
impossible to criticise, even if one had absolutely certain data to 
go upon. The one thing that is certain is that both in their 
strategy and tactics the methods employed by the Allies have 
proved markedly superior to those employed by the Germans. 
Whether we overtake them this side of the Rhine or not, or 
whether we have to follow them across that river into the heart of 
their own country, say, to Paderborn, the Napoleonic principle 
of fixing a point about which to manceuvre, before commencing the 
manceuvre itself, will demonstrate its superiority again and again 
in the course of the great Allied campaign. 


F. N. MAuDeE. 


WHY RUSSIA WENT TO WAR. 


N three continents two imperfect types of civilisation are now 
desperately struggling for the mastery ; the one founded on all 
that is loftiest and best in the traditions and strivings of the human 
race, and represented by nations which are consciously, if 
sluggishly, moving with the larger march of human destinies, and 
deriving their strength from a reserve of intense spiritual forces; 
the other, conceived on the modified lines of the old Jewish theory 
of a chosen nation invested with special privileges, protected by a 
nationally biassed god, and emancipated from the trammels of any 
law other than that of its own “‘ necessities.’’ In the former, the 
maintenance of the spiritual attainments of the human race and 
the pursuit of far-off aims, the gradual approach to which 
constitutes progress, play a leading part, while the political 
domination of a single intolerant nation over a whole Continent 
by means of brute force, coupled with an unscrupulous disregard 
for truth and justice, is the mainspring of the latter. 

In the Pan-German scheme for the regeneration of the world, 
culture, progress, and morality connote strivings and limitations 
which differ fundamentally from what the bulk of mankind under- 
stand by these terms. European civilisation, on the other hand, 
stands for a passionate love of social and political equality, a 
discipline of altruistic effort, a lively faith in humanity, liberty, and 
justice. By way of imparting to Pan-Germanism, which is at 
bottom but a narrow national aim, that touch of universality 
which is essential to a world religion, it has been made akin to 
the Jewish autocracy by its framework, and to Christianity by the 
authoritative declaration of Prussian science that Christ Himself 
was a German, not a Jew. 

The clash of the cultures has taken the world by surprise. 
England, France, and Russia, putting their trust in treaties, 
were led far astray in their high appraisement of German 
veracity and honour. The two military Dynasties were also 
misled by their low estimate of the cohesive force and the steadfast- 
ness of soul of the peoples of the Entente. 

The latter were peaceably disposed. They coveted nothing 
which Germany possessed, but unluckily they possessed much 
which Germany coveted. Stable peace was an indispensable 
condition of their well-being, and its maintenance the 
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principal object of their policy. And so firm was the reliance 
which they placed on the attainability of this end by means 
of international treaties and conciliatory diplomacy that in 
France a powerful current had set in against making even such 
moderate sacrifices for the national defences as the Government 
declared necessary, while in Great Britain the movement in favour 
of cordial friendship with Germany and of implicit trust in her 
pacific assurances was gaining ground every day, and seriously 
checking the efforts of the better-informed minority to bring 
the imperial defences even reasonably near the required 
standard. This curious short-sightedness of the British people, 
coupled with their obstinate refusal to think evil of the Kaiser or 
his advisers, was an invaluable German asset. For if these Pro- 
German forces had been wisely left in vigour for another five 
years, it is practically certain that Great Britain might then have 
been assailed under conditions incomparably more favourable to 
her adversary than those which obtain to-day. Looking at the 
present tremendous conflict from this point of view, I feel that, in 
spite of the unparalleled sacrifices which it imposes upon the 
Empire, we have reason to feel grateful that the preventive war 
broke out when and how it did. For the Allies, and in particular 
Great Britain, who are seeking neither territorial aggrandisement 
nor political domination, it is essentially a struggle for stable peace, 
a war against the ever-present menace of war. Thus, chance may 
be said to be furthering the ends of destiny, and Prussia to be 
overtaking Fate. 


ARE THE ALLIES FIGHTING FOR RUSSIAN 
HEGEMONY ? 


It may be, and indeed has been, asserted more than once in this 
country, as well as abroad, that in last analysis Russia, by her 
mischievous meddling in matters that did not concern her, is 
responsible for this world-catastrophe. | Was it not she who, 
by asserting her unfounded claim to come between Austria and 
Servia, compelled Germany to mobilise, and obliged France to 
redeem her promise and stand by her ally, thus dragging in Great 
Britain—and all because of thexTsar’s scandalous resolve to 
stand between the real murderers of the Austrian Archduke and 
the punishment they deserved? Is it not also a fact that if the 
Tsar’s Government had refrained from military measures while 
Austria was bringing Servia to reason, we should have witnessed 
at worst but a sorely needed punitive expedition against a restless 
conspirative people; and is it not admitted that this course was 
amicably urged upon M. Sazonoff by France, Italy, Great Britain, 
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Germany, and rendered easy by the spontaneous assurances 
offered by Vienna that Austria would abstain from annexing even 
a rood of Servian territory? In other words, has not Russia 
cunningly contrived to enlist her friends for a war which is 
peculiarly her own, and can bring them nothing but an appalling 
loss of men and money in the present and redoubtable political 
problems in the future? These are some of the questions which 
public men of Hamletesque temperament are asking throughout 
the world. And the corollary of an affirmative answer to them 
is that Europe is now engaged in pulling the chestnuts out of the 
fire for Russian autocracy. 

This way of looking upon the external causes of recent events is, 
it seems to me, the product of sophistry run riot, or of prejudice 
blind to the evidence of facts. A complete account of the 
machinations which led to the world-wreckage, of which as yet we 
have beheld but the beginning, will probably never be forthcoming, 
for many of the documents which could throw full light upon the 
matter are in the hands of men who have shown that they recoil 
neither from deliberate falsehood nor from elaborate forgery for the 
purpose of setting themselves right with a world whose scrupulous 
regard for truth and honesty they deride while they pretend to 
humour. But happily for the historian, there is evidence enough 
on record to enable him to form a decided and well-founded 
judgment on this simple matter of fact. And that judgment will 
stand as the verdict of the world. 


GERMAN INTRIGUES PREPARATORY TO WAR. 


During the six months which preceded the crisis, I visited every 
capital city of Europe from Madrid to Moscow and from Stockholm 
to Constantinople, conversing with members of the various 
Governments, with several sovereigns, with chiefs of the 
Parliamentary parties, with generals, admirals, and publicists on 
the European situation and its bearings on their respective 
countries. And the only symptoms of unrest which I noticed 
during my travels came from Vienna and Berlin. In Austria- 
Hungary and Germany ‘“‘ emergencies ’’ were being prepared for. 
These were of two kinds: the ‘‘ lesser danger and the greater,”’ 
both being labelled as Slav. With the former of which the source 
was in the Balkans, Austria would, it was hoped, and indeed taken 
for granted, be allowed to deal single-handed. The latter, which 
was embodied in Russia, would probably lie dormant until the 
Russo-German Commercial Treaty came to be remodelled, and then 
the war of tariffs which futile negotiations were certain to precipitate 
might find its climax in a sanguinary contest, for which Germany 
and her ally would be fully equipped. 
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Part of this equipment consisted in the creation of forces hostile 
to Russia on her own borders. The method was the spread of 
cleverly concocted falsehoods, and the dissemination of distrust. 
And the press propaganda and diplomatic prestidigitation which 
alone could ensure success in this field were already in full swing. 
In Sweden a furious campaign against the Tsardom had been 
inaugurated, under the auspices of a Prussophile minority, some 
few of whose members were prepared to carry imitation to the 
point of establishing in that democratic country an autocracy of the 
Prussian type. Sinister designs against the independence of 
Sweden and Norway were invented, and invoked as a motive for 
the reorganisation and increase of the national defences. M. Sven 
Hedin’s two anti-Russian pamphlets had the enormous circulation 
of a million copies each. The Swedish people taxed themselves 
voluntarily for new warships, and in a couple of weeks over a million 
pounds sterling were subscribed. Not content with this, they further 
insisted that a non-recurring war-tax identical in essentials with 
the German levy should be imposed by the State, and the demand 
was complied with. Some clamoured for the adherence of Sweden 
to the Triple Alliance as the only secure guarantee against Slav 
aggression, but Herr Staaff, the courageous statesman who led 
the Opposition, and will probably preside over the new Cabinet 
after the present elections, declared that the only safe policy for his 
country is sincere and absolute neutrality. This authoritative 
announcement stemmed the flowing tide at the point where it would 
have run diametrically counter to Russia, and might have caused 
the exact kind of complications which would have served 
Germany’s purpose. ; 

Now all this Swedish agitation was factitious. Its source lay 
beyond the frontiers. Neither official nor unofficial Russia had 
done or said aught calculated to provoke or warrant it. Neither 
official circles, nor the press, nor even irresponsible individuals 
had given a passing thought to Sweden, except as an excellent 
neighbour and a good customer. Official relations between the 
two countries had long been cordial. Intercourse was brisk, 
smooth, and profitable to both. Ina word, this Prussophile move- 
ment came as unexpectedly as a clap of thunder from a cloudless 
sky. Nobody was more surprised by it than the Russian Govern- 
ment, which, however, merely watched it with decent placidity. 


THE TREATY OF BUCHAREST A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


The Balkan Peninsula was the scene of other and con- 
temporaneous manceuvres. Ofa similar nature, these were designed 
as a preparatory move in the direction of checkmating Russia, were 
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carried on with an expenditure of energy indicative of the vast 
importance attributed to the aim in view, and were kept as secret 
as circumstances would permit. Here the abrogation of the 
Treaty of Bucharest was the first objective. From the outset this 
settlement had been viewed with intense dissatisfaction by 
Germany, as well as Austria-Hungary, and everything had been 
done to upset it diplomatically. And for ‘‘ good’’ reasons. The 
distribution of territory to which this instrument set the seal of 
international law, had swept away the groundwork of the political 
fabric which these two Powers were resolved to build on the 
Peninsula as an effectual barrier to the inflowing tidal wave of 
Slavdom. The main feature of this projected rearrangement of 
forces was the establishment of a Balkan League such as MM. 
Pashitch and Hartwig had created a couple of years before, but 
this time its sharp point was to be turned against Russia. The 
coalition of a compact Turkey, a greatly enlarged Bulgaria, an 
intimidated and resigned Greece, and a grateful Albania was to 
dispose of a combined army as formidable as that of a Great 
Power. And these forces at the disposal of Austria and Germany 
in war, were to stiffen the diplomacy of the Triple Alliance in 
peace, and to keep open Germany’s route to the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean. This enormous accession of strength would have 
conferred undisputed supremacy upon the two German States, 
and incidentally put Italy out of court in those claims of hers which 
they felt unable to allow. 

That the intention was harboured to abrogate the Treaty of 
Bucharest I had announced time after time, all that was needed 
being a favourable opportunity. To-day we know for certain that 
this plan was carefully matured. Count Berchtold, in a conversa- 
tion with our Ambassador in Vienna, on July 28th, said that 
“though he had been glad to co-operate towards bringing about 
““the settlement which had resulted from the Ambassadorial Con- 
‘“ferences in London during the Balkan crisis, he had never had 
““much belief in the permanency of that settlement, which was 
“necessarily of a highly artificial character, inasmuch as the 
‘‘interests which it sought to harmonise were in themselves 
‘‘ profoundly divergent.’’ Every lever was pressed for the purpose 
of effecting the changes requisite to the success of this far-reaching 
plan. Roumania was approached alternately with promises and 
with threats. The ultimate recovery of Bessarabia from Russia 
was dangled before her eyes, which, however, remained none the 
less riveted on Transylvania, where about three-and-a-half millions 
of her people are having their national soul crushed out by ruthless 
Magyars. The Hungarian Premier, Count Tisza, sent for the Rou- 
manian diplomatic representative and opened to him the willing- 
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ness of the Budapest Cabinet to come to a workable understanding. 
The basis of this modus vivendi was to be a policy of relative 
conciliation towards the Roumanians in Hungary, and a certain 
alleviation of their hard lot. The Hohenzollern feelings of 
the Roumanian King were confidently invoked, and it was felt 
that this monarch’s influence on the foreign relations of his realm 
would outweigh—at least for the time being—that of his Parliament 
and people whose sympathies were frankly pro-Russian. An 
Austrian Minister, Count Czernin, was sent to Bucharest, whose 
leanings towards Roumania were admittedly genuine, and he 
inaugurated his diplomatic career by propounding in an interview 
a policy which, if it had expressed the opinions and intentions of 
his Government, must be taken to mark a new era in the relations 
of the two countries. But happily for the cause of truth and plain 
dealing, his more impulsive Hungarian fellow countrymen caused 
the diplomatist to be officially disavowed. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE IN THE BALKANS WAS 
CONSERVATIVE AND PACIFIC, 


These operations were watched by Russia with curiosity, un- 
alloyed by disquietude. War in the immediate future being 
eliminated from her programme and her forecast, she felt that she 
could trust to the action of time, the light of reason, and the 
promptings of self-interest to keep Roumania’s hands free. And 
more than this she was never concerned to achieve. I was in 
Bucharest in April, and was in close touch there, and in Constanza, 
Ploesti, and other towns, with all the political currents in the 
country, and I can state emphatically that the Russian Minister 
in the Roumanian capital never broached that, or other subjects 
implying that, to any statesman or politician in King Carol’s 
dominions. Nay more, it is my conviction that his one 
desire was to see the peace of South-Eastern Europe, on the 
basis approved by the Powers, maintained by the moderating 
action of Roumania. And to this desirable end all Russia’s efforts 
in the Balkans were directed and confined. Nothing can be more 
certain than this, that she never once sought, by underhand or 
by open methods, to foil the advances which Austria and 
Germany were making to Roumania for the purpose of upsetting 
the Bucharest Treaty by enticing her to the Triple Entente, or 
inducing her to throw in her lot with that of the Tsardom. 

Bulgaria and Turkey were meanwhile exposed to the wiles 
of -the tempter, and as their real or fancied needs were 
immense, their powers of resistance to blandishments and promises 
were proportionately less. | Unluckily for the Teutonic States, 
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however, neither Bulgaria nor Turkey was in a fit condition to 
take the field, and without recourse to force, neither Greece nor 
Servia would consent to give up any portion of its recent territorial 
acquisitions. None the less, overtures were made to the Sofia 
Cabinet, which was exhorted to strike up an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Turkey, and I was made cognisant of a draft treaty 
which Bulgaria proposed to the Porte with this object. 

The Austro-German goal was twofold: the maintenance of a free 
route to Salonica and the sea, and the riveting together of the 
Balkan States into a confederation under Teutonic direction to 
serve as a bulwark against Russia. The means to this end was, 
as I have said, the repartition of the provinces recently wrested 
from the Ottoman Empire among the pillars of the projected 
political fabric. It may be taken, therefore, as an established fact 
that from the day on which the Treaty of Bucharest was signed, 
Austria, and especially Germany, were making ready for the war 
which the realisation of their scheme might possibly provoke. In 
other words, they were plotting against the peace of Europe. In 
this project, Austria played a subordinate réle, following her ally’s 
lead. Germany’s elaborate preparations, which included the 
historic war-tax, were termed ‘‘ measures for safeguarding the 
‘“ peace of Europe,’’ while Russia’s belated exertions to make 
good the wear and tear of the Manchurian campaign were set down 
as tokens of a mischievous determination to destroy Austria, and 
weaken the defences of Teutonism. Thus ‘‘ the necessities of the 
‘“German Empire,’’ as defined by German officials, were 
recognised in Vienna and in Berlin as the sole admissible tests of 
the legitimate and the prohibited, of right and wrong. 


‘TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY.” 


The fact that Austria and her ally were thus steadily and secretly 
making ready for the war which their own machinations were 
calculated to precipitate has now been admitted. A few days 
ago an apology for the Teutonic Powers was written by 
a Committee of prominent Germans for the enlightenment 
of the people of the United States. Among the members 
of this body one notes such names as Prince von Biilow, 
Herr Ballin, Field-Marshal von der Goltz, Herr von Gwinner, 
Herr von Mendelssohn, Prince Hatzfeldt, Professor Harnack, 
Professor Schmolter, Professor Wundt, Count Reventlow. 
“Truth about Germany ’”’ is the title of this pamphlet, which 
begins with the words ‘‘ Listen, all ye people.’’* 

Now, truth, as we know, is relative, and is often alloyed by an 
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admixture of error. But the ‘“‘truth’’ to which the gentlemen 
named in this Committee treat the people of the United States is 
unalloyed fiction, and is manifestly improbable fiction. Not only 
is it contradicted by facts which they ignore, but it is irreconcilable 
with facts which they themselves proclaim. Thus, on one page 
they boldly affirm that no European nation has been so peaceful as 
their own down to a few weeks ago, ‘‘ not one human being among 
*“ us dreamt of war,’’ while on another page they own that Germany 
and Austria had been busily sharpening their swords and girding 
their loins for war, ever since the Peace of Bucharest. It is this 
admission with which we are now concerned. It runs as 
follows :— 

““ As soon as the Balkan troubles began, Austria-Hungary had 
been obliged to put a large part of her army in readiness for 
war (yet nobody dreamt of war!), because the Russians and 
Servians had mobilised on their frontiers. The Germans felt that 
what was a danger for their ally was also a danger for them, and 
that they must do all in their power to maintain Austria-Hungary 
in the position of a Great Power. They felt that this could only 
be done by keeping perfect faith with their ally and by great 
military strength,* so that Russia might possibly be deterred from 
war, and peace preserved, or else, in case war was forced upon 
them, they could wage it with honour and success. Now it was 
clear in Berlin that, in view of the Russian and Servian prepara- 
tions, Austria-Hungary in case of a war would be obliged to use 
a great part of her forces against Servia, and therefore would have 
to send against Russia fewer troops than would have been possible 
under the conditions formerly prevailing in Europe. Formerly, 
even European Turkey would have been counted upon for 
assistance, that, after her recent defeat, seemed very doubtful. These 
reasons and considerations, which were solely of a defensive nature, 
led to the great German military Bills of the last two years. Also 
Austria-Hungary was obliged to increase her defensive strength.’’ 


To this confession the saving clause is added that these 
preparations ‘‘ were merely meant to protect us against, and to 
‘* prepare us for, the attack of Muscovite barbarism.’’ On the 
other hand, the belated efforts of the Tsar’s Government to 
consolidate their army, and make good the losses it had sustained 
in war material since the Japanese campaign are charitably con- 
strued as proof of malice aforethought, and sheer wickedness, 
which Germany, however, brooked with marvellous forbearance. 

Allegations of this kind will hardly appeal to American readers, 
but they may help truth in another and a useful way, by con- 
vincing the British nation that the trust which it was wont to place 
in the fair-mindedness, veracity, and peaceful disposition of the 
German people as distinguished from the German Government was 
misplaced. It is idle to argue that the bulk of the articulate German 
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people is politically sound at core, averse to war, eager for the 
pursuit of pacific aims, and is the unwilling victim of a coercive 
system. Victimised they unquestionably have been, but only 
because they were predisposed. In most countries similar dangers 
have been run by the bulk of the people, whom it was sought to 
harness to the chariot of a caste, and history teaches that the 
outcome of these onsets depends as much on the temper of the 
nation as on the volition and resources of its leaders. 

In the present case, we know that the military strait-jacket was 
donned almost without murmur. Indeed, joy was manifested 
throughout the Fatherland, and a spirit of rare self-abnegation 
called forth by militarism and its avowed aims. Poets, painters, 
musicians, historians, philosophers, statesmen, journalists, pro- 
fessors, schoolmasters, and non-Catholic clergymen, all hailed the 
new religion with enthusiasm, and ‘‘ decked it out’’ for the 
receptive minds of the masses. That exemplary devotion of 
character as well as noteworthy manifestations of creative genius 
were also called forth by this Pan-German movement cannot be 
gainsaid. The achievements in literature, poetry, music, history, 
natural sciences which imprint a definite character and mark a 
period, are there to prove it. But over all these remarkable 
developments of literature, art, and science, no less than industry 
and commerce, the finely distilled poison of political rancour and 
race hatred was unceasingly oozing. 


RUSSIA’S POLICY WAS BASED ON THE STABILITY 
OF PEACE. 


Russia, on the other hand, had meanwhile turned from foreign 
conquest to the task of reconstruction, from ideals of domination 
and expansion to the more useful problem of internal consolidation. 
Her statesmen were immersed in vast agricultural reforms, railway 
building, the betterment of water-ways and motor roads, the 
suppression of drunkenness, the spread of education, the en- 
couragement of trade and industry, and a host of other improve- 
ments, of which the main objects were the raising of the standard 
of individual life, and the creation of the wealth requisite for these 
costly tasks. It is impossible to read the debates of the Duma 
and the Council of the Empire, or to watch the trend of the 
general policy of the Tsar’s Government, without acquiring the 
conviction that the great social forces of the nation were marshalled 
on the side of reform and consolidation which postulated and 
reckoned upon a long spell of tranquillity abroad. 

Russia’s financial and military policy had its orientation 
towards stable peace. Three good harvests in succession, two of 
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them unusually abundant, had given a puissant stimulus to com- 
merce and industry. The financial situation was excellent. 
Money was plentiful everywhere, and relatively little of it was 
being spent on the Army and Navy. To public works, railways 
and canals, factories, schools, post offices, model farms, and 
reform measures for the improvement of the lot of the working man 
—most of the revenue was being devoted. So entire was the confi- 
dence felt throughout the Empire in the stability of peace, that one 
of the furthest reaching and most costly experiments of the decade 
was inaugurated by the Tsar himself for the suppression of 
drunkenness, and for discouraging the sale of alcohol from which 
the State was then drawing the largest portion of its revenue. 
That no such curtailment of the Empire’s receipts would have 
been decided upon, had the Emperor or his Ministers harboured 
aggressive designs against Germany or Austria is self-evident. 
Indeed, the liveliest imagination did not suspect even the possi- 
bility of a war before the revision of the Russo-German Commercial 
Treaty came up for discussion. And even then it would be but 
a possibility which could be averted with a little good-will on both 
sides. 

This astonishing optimism, which the British nation shared, was 
cherished down to the eve of the outbreak of hostilities. True, 
there had been in the meanwhile one intimation that all was not 
as idyllic as it looked in the Europe of the Great Powers. 
Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial Chancellor, in his speech 
on the non-recurring war-tax, had made a pointed allusion to the 
coming struggle between the Slav and the Teuton races, as a 
contingency sufficiently likely to justify a financial measure of the 
first magnitude. But on this warning the average Russian bestowed 
little attention. He argued that kindred explanations for similar 
measures had been assigned by Chancellors ever since the Germaa 
Empire was proclaimed, and were always intended for home con- 
sumption only. Moreover Germany herself, it was urged, stood as 
much in need of tranquillity as Russia or England. There had been 
no war between the two Empires for well nigh a century and a-half, 
and with the sole exception of the Commercial Treaty, which would 
not be mooted for another year at the earliest, there was no out- 
standing difference grave enough to cause a diplomatic quarrel, 
much less an armed conflict. 

Other foretokens of a change in the political atmosphere 
sharpened the faculties of Russian Ministers, and gave rise to 
disquieting conjectures of a transitory nature. The agitation in 
Sweden, the opposition to the Treaty of Bucharest, Austrian propa- 
ganda in Bulgaria and Turkey, Russo-German rivalry in 
Roumania, the secret efforts of the Habsburg monarchy to unite 
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the Balkan States in a coalition against Russia, the mendacious 
- allusions of German politicians to.a secret naval convention among 
the three allies embodied in an amended form of the Triple Alliance 
Treaty, the brutal way in which the German authorities took to 
treating Russian officials of high social standing who were on a 
visit to Germany—all pointed to a coming change of policy 
indicative of trouble. But in spite of these alarming symptoms, 
the confidence of the Russian people in Germany’s aversion to a 
European war remained unshaken. 


GERMANY’S ONE SERIOUS DIFFERENCE WITH 
RUSSIA. 


A Russian statesman with whom I talked on this subject in 
May, assured me that he knew the Kaiser personally as well as 
politically, and that no aggressive act calculated to lead to war 
might be apprehended from him. ‘‘ He has ruled the Empire,’’ 
this optimist told me, “‘ for over a quarter of a century, and has scored 
‘“ great successes in diplomacy abroad and in consolidation at 
‘“home. He commands the most formidable army in the world, 
‘“and a navy which will soon be a match for your own. Having 
** shaken off his youthful vagaries, he will not risk all those assets 
‘on the issue of a European war. His frame of mind was 
‘evident during the Balkan crisis when the defeat of his schemes, 
*“schemes of the utmost importance to the success of his policy, 
‘‘ failed to drive him to war.”’ 

It was a newspaper campaign, organised in Berlin by the official 
Press Bureau, inaugurated by the Koelnische Zeitung, and carried 
on with rancorous vigour by the entire German press, that first 
opened the eyes of the Russian Government to the peril which was 
now fast approaching. Down to that point the Tsar’s advisers 
had indeed harboured serious misgivings as to the outcome of 
the negotiations about the new Russo-German Commercial Treaty. 
But that contingency would not arise for some time. Meanwhile 
both sides were preparing for it, formulating their demands, 
and drawing limits to their concessions. And each was 
determined to stand to its guns to the last. The existing Treaty, 
concluded by Count Witte during the Manchurian campaign, was 
part of the price paid by Russia for Germany’s friendly 
neutrality. And it was an exorbitant tribute, which was draining 
Russia of millions every year. The Tsar’s Government could not 
be expected to perpetuate it. Already the Kaiser’s people had 
benefited enormously by the one-sided arrangement. Indirectly, 
too, they had profited by it, for it had been employed as 
a type of the normal international convention, and other nations 
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had been obliged to accept it as the basis of their commercial 
relations with Germany. Having thus done its work, it was 
obsolete. 

In Berlin it was decided that this advantageous instrument, 
which handicapped Russia, must be renewed, or else a new one 
must be drafted, embodying terms no less lucrative and acceptable. 
For the prosperity of Eastern Prussia and of Junkerdom depended 
on the high import duties levied on Russian agricultural produce, 
and in particular on corn. Neither could Germany’s industry 
afford to be mulcted by higher Russian customs. The duties 
actually in force would have to be kept stationary. From these 
positions Germany was resolved not to swerve. Russia, on her 
side, had drawn up her own plan of diplomatic strategy. She 
was minded to change radically the present one-sided arrangement, 
which had reduced her to the réle of Germany’s tributary. That 
a commercial tariff war would be the corollary of the firm determina- 
tion of both sides was a foregone conclusion. 

Russia’s main contention throughout the expected negotiations 
would have been that the Commercial Treaty of 1904, which had 
still two years to run, was the resultant not of the principle of 
give-and-take fairly applied, but solely of MRussia’s military 
weakness at the moment when she was at grips with the Empire 
of Japan. That moment had passed. Russia had already paid 
the heavy price ex.orted for her military collapse and the transac- 
tion was over. Against allowing it to continue in force she 
had definitely set her face. At bottom, therefore, the question was 
political not economical. As the existing treaty was the measure 
of Russia’s military weakness, the coming one must afford evidence 
of her strength. Obviously, once the dispute was transferred to 
this sphere the two opponents would stand on dangerous ground. 
And for this emergency and its sequel Russia was resolved to make 
ready and Germany had decided not to wait. 


FORETOKENS OF WAR. 


The German press campaign was a warning that there was no 
time to be lost. In Berlin they had accurately gauged the obstacles 
they must encounter and surmount before they could enforce their 
demands for an acceptable commercial treaty. Russia must be 
proved to be militarily and politically as weak as in 1904 during 
the war with Japan. And striking proof was about to be adduced. 

By way of convincing the German Government that the 
venomous newspaper strictures which characterised the internal 
situation as anarchical had overshot the mark and that the problem 
of coercing the Tsar’s Government was more formidable than it 
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appeared to the Kaiser’s advisers, an article inspired by the Russian 
War Ministry was published in an evening print in St. Petersburg, 
setting forth the headway made by that department in re-organi- 
sing the imperial defences. In Germany it was derided. Some ten 
days later the Duma voted large sums for the army and the navy, 
all State departments bestirred themselves, and their course of 
action was systematised. At bottom this was only a scheme of 
army re-organisation which ought to have been realised four or five 
years ago. No exception could reasonably be taken to it by any 
State. 

Thus of the nearing danger the responsible officials began to 
grow conscious. Germany’s suspicious behaviour had broken up 
any torpor that had been felt in Russia. The nearest time-limit for 
the possible conflict was set down as 1915-16, but great hopes were 
cherished that Germany, on counting the cost, would reconsider her 
aggressive attitude, Russia being pacific. 

The events of July came as a stunning surprise. The Tsar 
and M. Poincaré were drinking toasts to the Franco-Russian 
alliance, and emphasising their conviction that peace would be 
safeguarded when suddenly the storm broke loose. Ominous hints, 
however, of what was brewing in Vienna had been daily uttered by 
the Neue Freie Presse. But the statesmen of the Ballplatz kept 
their plans dark, and lulled the Tsar’s Government into a sense 
of security. Thus the Russian Ambassador in Vienna departed’ 
on a fortnight’s leave of absence a couple of days before the Ulti- 
matum was presented in Belgrade. This treatment of Russia, 
as though she had no concern with Servia nor with war and peace 
in the Balkans, was a premeditated affront. Its sting was rendered 
more venomous by the delay in communicating to the St. 
Petersburg Foreign Office the text of the Ultimatum. Seventeen 
hours were allowed to lapse after its delivery in Belgrade before it 
was made known to M. Sazonoff. The Vienna Cabinet, while 
holding Russia responsible for every political act of Servia, and 
knowing that her advice would be asked and probably followed in 
this the most fateful crisis of Servia’s national existence, gave the 
Belgrade Cabinet only forty-eight hours for an answer, and allowed 


Russia only thirty-one hours to study the demands and counsel 
her protegé how to meet them. 


RUSSIA’S FORBEARANCE. 


Wanton insults like these wounded to the quick the adversary 
who was believed to be incapable of a vigorous effort to defend 


herself. In any case, they denote unerringly the quarter from 
which premeditated aggression came. 
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But Russia did not pause to resent these affronts. Visualising 
the vastness of the impending danger, she bent all her exertions 
towards the pacific settlement of the quarrel, and displayed a vivid 
sense of the importance of avoiding war and the necessity of 
compromise. But success was impossible without an extension of 
the time limit. Yet the demand for some days of grace was rejected 
summarily and with finality. Servia must be handed over to the 
tender mercies of her enemy, whose hostility was all the fiercer 
that it had been provoked. It was then feared in St. Petersburg, 
as in London and Paris, that Austria would probably not be 
satisfied with any settlement which was not brought about by 
force of arms. This apprehension would have been hardened into 
certitude if it had then been known that Germany, who still kept 
in the background, watching the course of events from behind her 
mask of loyal ally, was busy effecting her preparations for 
mobilising, and would, when the psychological hour struck, spring 
up as principal actor in the drama. 

To accuse Russia of being the cause of a war which was thus 
ingeniously engineered by her enemy, and which she sacrificed 
much to avoid, is to argue against hard facts. Her behaviour 
from the outset and throughout the crisis was frank, fair-minded, 
yielding. She began by announcing that a conflict between 
Austria and Servia would not be contemplated by her with 
indifference, and she left no stone unturned to ward it off. To 
every exhortation of Sir Edward Grey that she should render 
Servia more pliant, she returned a ready response. 


GERMANY PULLS THE WIRES FROM BEHIND THE 
AUSTRIAN SCREEN. 


As the hours lapsed, Germany’s baneful influence grew more 
noticeable. Thus, when Sir Edward Grey seconded M. Sazonoff’s 
request for extension of the time-limit, the German Foreign 
Minister refused to intervene in Vienna. Yet intervention, as we 
now know and then felt, would have meant compromise and peace. 
From the documents recently given to the world by the chancelleries 
of Russia, Great Britain, and France, one can see that intervention, 
had it been accepted at any stage of the crisis, from the hour on 
which Austria presented her ultimatum down to the moment when 
Germany declared war on Russia, would have bridged the chasm 
between the Dual Monarchy and the Servian nation. For what 
Austria at bottom wanted and needed was a workable modus 
vivendi with Servia. That would have contented her, and could 
have been had. Doubtless she would have welcomed it all the 
more warmly, were it the final act of a military drama of which the 
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scene was Nish. But not if Russia’s armies formed part of the 
cast. And it was on the assumption that these would be eliminated, 
that Austria ventured to flaunt the flaming colours of defiance in 
the face of the Tsardom. 


AUSTRIA FIRST WAVERED, THEN YIELDED. 


The shifting posture of the Dual Monarchy, now sharply pro- 
vocative, now almost apologetic, is to be accounted for by the 
alternating influences of German goading and of a growing sense 
of danger from Russia. Sometimes the German exponent of the 
Habsburg policy was at variance with the Austrian Government’s 
own authorised representative, and in every case the German 
was the less inflexible. Thus on the very day when Herr von 
Jagow negatived the British and Russian request, the Austrian 
Ambassador in London was impressing on Sir Edward Grey the 
important difference between the Note presented to Servia and 
an ultimatum. Servia, he said, had received a Note making certain 
demands, but no ultimatum. Nor would her refusal to comply 
with the demands necessarily entail war. Thereupon the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs modified his proposal, and asked 
that at least hostilities should be suspended in order to enable 
diplomacy to proffer its aid. 

Left to herself, therefore, Austria was amenable to suasion and 
argument. In Vienna, Count Berchtold was in friendly converse 
with the Russian Ambassador, and his spirit of compromise and 
general tone convinced this diplomatist that the acute danger had 
abated, and peace was probable. In the Russian capital a similar 
exchange of views and intentions was proceeding between the 
Tsar’s Foreign Secretary and the Austrian Ambassador, and both 
these negotiators considered that they were engaged on a hopeful 
work of conciliation. In fact, they felt sure that a satisfactory 
compromise was slowly emerging from this atmosphere of mutual 
concession. Slowly, because the Servian Constitution would have 
to be modified in order to enable the Belgrade Cabinet to accept 
certain of the terms laid down in the ultimatum. And no Cabinet 
possesses powers to abolish or modify the Constitution. Hence 
it was self-evident that this sweeping change could not be effected 
in forty-eight hours. A postponement of overt acts of hostility 
was therefore imperatively called for. Germany was asked to 
obtain it, and a word from her would have cleared the charged 
atmosphere and bestowed peace on Europe. But Germany refused. 
Yet she professed a fervid desire for peace, and acknowledged that 
some of the demands in question could not be immediately complied 
with by Servia, and others not at all. 
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GERMANY DOFFS THE MASK. 


It was at this decisive conjuncture that Sir Edward Grey 
moved that a Conference of four Powers should be convoked 
to deal with the subject. But Germany’s Ambassador in 
Paris negatived the proposal. Then the French Ambassador 
in Berlin pressed upon the Kaiser’s Secretary of State that 
Austria should be advised at least to abstain from any act which 
might aggravate the situation. The Secretary of State refused. 
Obviously Berlin would lend no countenance to any proposal, 
however completely it would satisfy the legitimate claims of her 
ally, if it eliminated the ‘‘ punitive expedition ’’ against Servia. 
That was the only inference to be drawn from her perverseness. 
But Sir Edward Grey, whose perseverance in the cause of humanity 
was a match for Prussian stubbornness, asked Germany herself 
to choose any form of mediation that would suit her. She had 
taken credit for being in favour of mediation ‘‘in principle,” 
and now it was put to her that she was free to apply it as she 
thought fit. All Europe would accept her suggestion. Mean- 
while, Austria and Russia had made progress towards an agree- 
ment. Sir M. de Bunsen wrote to Sir Edward Grey, ‘‘ Austria, 
““in fact, had finally yielded.’’ The Tsar’s Foreign Secretary 
breathed freely at the thought that at last the fateful crisis was 
being happily turned, and he even expressed his gratitude to Sir 
Edward Grey for his valuable contribution to this result. But 
they had reckoned without Germany. 

At midnight on this same day Germany presented her ultimatum 
to Russia, and blasted the hopes of the peoples of Europe. People 
now perceived that it was Germany’s war, not Austria’s. 
Germany’s was the mind that had directed the whole course of 
diplomatic events, and Germany’s was the arm that wielded the 
sword which was to enforce the decrees of her diplomacy. An 
instructive illustration of this is to be found in the fact that Austria 
still kept her Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
Government maintained its representative in Vienna for several 
days after war had been declared. It was not until August 6th that 
the Dual Monarchy finally broke off diplomatic relations and 
proclaimed itself at war with Russia. Unquestionably, it was 
Germany’s ‘‘ preventive war ’”’ that had come at last. 

Nobody but those who are aware how systematically Prussian 
politicians play fast and loose with truth, can read without amaze- 
ment the story just paraphrased from the official documents, and 
then turn to the mendacious charge voiced by the articulate 
Teutonic nation that Russia is the aggressor, while Germany is 
but defending her integrity, liberty, and honour. 
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GERMANY’S “ DECKED-OUT* STORY OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


Since the days of Frederic, no such mixture of false bonhomie, 
duplicity, and hypocrisy has been applied to European politics, 
nor any such barefaced falsification to European history. This 
German version of the origin of the war has recently been toned 
down and set before the British public. Germany, it is asserted, 
is fighting Russian autocracy, and all the abuses which that 
institution connotes. The poor Germans went in dread of Russia, 
and the early months of this year witnessed the outbreak of a 
military panic in the German press. The ill-starred nation were 
frightened out of their wits! Now I am personally acquainted 
with the diplomatic gentleman then residing in Russia who, 
acting on instructions from his Government, inspired the 
malicious article which was to furnish the occasion for this 
pretended panic. The whole plan had been prearranged by 
the well-known chief of the Berlin Press Bureau, Herr Hamann. 
That publicists in this country should not be aware of this 
conspiracy is excusable; but not so their eagerness to write about 
what they did not know. That they should mistake an organised 
anti-Russian press campaign for a genuine panic is a testimony 
to the ability with which it was devised and carried out. Un- 
happily for the peace of Europe, too many of these journalistic 
manoeuvres imposed on the credulity of British publicists, whose 
bias against Russia inclined their ear to every accusation that it 
pleased Germany to launch against her. 

Europe has learned since the war began what to think of 
Germany’s methods of manufacturing news. Whenever she 
meditates some startling breach of faith or act of inhumanity, she 
first invents such a charge against her predestined victim as would 
furnish an excuse for her misdeed. The supple conscience 
and sardonic mind of the Prussian bureaucrat stops at no 
crime against truth or public faith in his country’s service. 
Everybody knows that for at least two years a complete scheme 
existed in Vienna and Berlin for the establishment of a Balkan 
League under the zgis of the two Teutonic States. Documentary 
and other evidence in abundance has been adduced in support of 
this fact. Yet the German White Paper informs the world that :-— 


‘* Russian statesmen planned the rise of a new Balkan League 
under Russian protection, a League which was aimed not at 
Turkey—now vanished from the Balkans—but against the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. The idea was that Servia should be com- 
pensated for the cession of its Macedonian acquisitions to Bulgaria 
by receiving Bosnia and Herzegovina at Austro-Hungary’s 
expense.”’ 
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WHAT RUSSIA IS GALLANTLY FIGHTING FOR. 


Now the truth is that the statesmen who planned to have the 
Bucharest Treaty flung aside as a mere scrap of paper were those 
of Austria and Germany, and that it was Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Albania that were to be bribed for their co-operation in the project. 
Of this there is not the shadow of a doubt. When, therefore, the 
British public is asked to account this war a ‘‘ co-operative 
“crime,” to the making of which went ‘‘ Russian ambitions and 
‘“ German fears,’’ this nation is assumed to be as impressible to 
the suggestions of the Berlin Press Bureau in the present as it was 
in the past. 

Russia is now fighting not for the realisation of ambitious 
schemes, but for the sacredness of treaties and the guaranteed 
rights of the small States of Europe, and against a carefully 
planned attempt to Prussianise the Continent. As Mr. Lloyd 
George tersely put it, Russia, of whom Servia is a member, said 
to Austria: ‘‘ You lay hands on that little fellow, and I will tear 
*“ your ramshackle Empire limb from limb. And he is doing it.’’ 
And Great Britain used similar language to Germany about 
Belgium. That is the origin of the war in a nutshell. 

Russia’s critics in this country would fain frighten us by 
prophesying that the triumph of the allies will serve only to set 
the neck of Europe under a Cossack in lieu of a Prussian jackboot ; 
adding that of the two military systems the latter is the lesser 
evil. Asa matter of fact, Russia is not a military Empire in the 
Prussian sense. Nobody who has lived long in that country, 
become acquainted with its generous people, and conversant with 
the European policy of its Government, will seriously maintain 
that the barrack-room maxims and practices in vogue in Germany 
are met with in the Tsar’s dominions. The democratic set of the 
nation’s mind and the trend of its traditions would render 
impossible the use of any such strait-waistcoat. 

That Russia’s policy in the past has been marred by grievous 
blunders is admitted. But it erred on both sides of the line 
alternately, not on one side only. One of the deadly sins of 
omission with which we can fairly charge her is that of having 
repelled the advances of the Poles, whom it behoved her to 
conciliate after the Manifesto of October, 1905. I feel certain that 
upon a calm review this costly error is now recognised in the 
Russian capital and will be fully repaired. There can be no 
Slavdom with one of the most gifted and cultured branches of 
the Slav race left out. 
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Russia’s proclamation to the Poles of the three Empires was a 
political necessity. But I have reason to believe that it was also the 
outcome of a generous impulse. That the promise it holds out 
will be redeemed, when German militarism has been crushed, 
I have no doubt. That promise was made by Russia as the ally 
of two Western democratic nations engaged in a fierce struggle 
for liberty. It has been endorsed by them. But even were it 
otherwise, it would certainly be honoured. The Tsar himself, 
against a strong reactionary current, had initiated legislation 
favourable to Polish aspirations before the war was thought of, 
and when it was vetoed by the Upper Chamber, had it brought 
in again and passed. 

The influence of that historic promise on the Poles of Russia 
and Prussia was palpable and undoubted. The latter have not yet 
forgotten the flogging by brutal schoolmasters in Wreschen of 
Polish boys and girls for refusing to say their prayers in a language 
they did not understand.* On the Austrian Poles the Manifesto 
made no impression. For these have enjoyed the benefits of self- 
government for generations—have, in fact, ruled Austria- 
Hungary for quite a number of years. The late Count Taaffe, who 
was Premier for fourteen years, once assured me that he governed 
always with the Poles, and sometimes against the Germans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the former, who are equally mindful 
of kindness and of harshness, have definitely thrown in their lot 
with Austria. And that is exactly what one would expect from 
a sensitive, chivalrous nation. 

The German Government has recently taunted us with our 
Russian alliance, and in this country Russia’s critics have asked 
us to dissociate ourselves from her cause as soon as Belgium is 
delivered from the ruthless savages who have laid waste her cities 
and her monuments. Russia, we are told, is autocratic, intolerant, 
Chauvinistic, and no fit ally for Britain. To this the answer is that 
a passing episode should not be confounded with a nation’s history. 
And the history of Russia, and in particular of the Russian people, 
whose qualities of mind and heart are appreciated wherever they 
are known, encourages us to believe that they, too, will emerge 
from this war against savage militarism and oppressive bureau- 
cracy, politically transfigured. Already it has drawn Tsar and 
people more closely together, has identified their interests more 
thoroughly than any event in their evolution since the first 
Romanoff rescued the nation from a foreign yoke. And by way 
of symbolising this close union, the Emperor’s flag has now been 


*I saw those boys and girls at the time and together with the celebrated 
Polish novelist Sienkiewicz wrote a narrative of the savage persecution of which 
they were the victims. 
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amalgamated with that of the nation. Of a truth, democratic 
Russia is advancing towards the Allies’ common goal, and will be 
seen to have made surprising headway by the time her present 
task is solved, and Prussian militarism pulverised. This view is 
strongly held by all parties in the Empire. Even enemies of the 
Russian Government, hitherto implacable, openly profess this: 
wholesome faith. 


“TO RUSSIA THIS WAR WILL BRING 
REGENERATION.” 


The well-known revolutionary, M. V. Bourtzeff, has already 
made an identical forecast, which those among us who still hold 
that no political good can come from Russia would do well to 
take to heart :— 


‘* The representatives,’’ he writes, ‘‘ of all political parties and’ 
of all nationalities in Russia are now at one with the Government, 
and this war with Germany and Austria, both guided by the 
Kaiser, has already become a national war for Russia. 

‘* Even we, the adherents of the parties of the Extreme Left, 
and hitherto ardent anti-militarists and pacifists, even we believe 
in the necessity of this war. This war is a war to protect justice 
and civilisation. It will, we hope, be a decisive factor in our 
united war against war, and we hope that after it, it will at last 
be possible to consider seriously the question of disarmament and’ 
universal peace. There can be no doubt that victory, and decisive 
victory at that (personally I await this in the immediate future), 
will be on the side of the Allied nations—England, France, 
Belgium, Servia, and Russia. 

“The German peril, the curse which has hung over the whole: 
world for so many decades, will be crushed, and crushed so that 
it will never again become a danger to the peace of the world. 

‘‘ The people of the world desire peace. 

‘““ To Russia this war will bring regeneration.* 

‘*‘ We are convinced that after this war there will no longer 
be any room for political reaction, and Russia will be associated 
with the existing group of cultured and civilised countries.t 

‘* Professor Vinogradoff is right when he says that in Russia 
not one of the political Left parties has at the present time modified 
its programme in any way in view of the war. The word on all 
lips in Russia now is ‘ Freedom.’ All are hungrily awaiting a 
general amnesty, freedom of the Press and of national life. 

‘‘ All the parties, without any exceptions, have supported the 
Government without even waiting for it to make any definite 
announcement about these crying needs. This is the measure 
of the firmness of the belief of the people in the inevitableness 
of liberal reforms.’’t 


That, I submit, is Russia’s case at the present historic 


conjuncture. 
E. J. DILiLon. 


* The italics are mine in this sentence only. 
+ The italics are mine. +The italics are mine. Cf. The Times, September 18th. 


BRITISH” TRADEWAND=THEAWAR: 


T is a curious fact that the outbreak of the war found many 
people imbued with the belief that it meant certain industrial 
and commercial collapse for the United Kingdom. The last few 
anxious days before that fatal Sunday morning of August 2nd, 
upon which the Germans violated the neutrality of Luxembourg, 
witnessed the most extraordinary appeals to the British people to 
remember their pockets before entering upon a campaign which 
would bring them to ruin. These wild alarms, which have been 
so singularly falsified by the seven weeks of actual warfare which 
we have experienced as I write, can easily be traced to a common 
origin; they had their root in the exaggerated conception of 
‘“international interdependence of credit,’? which has been so 
sedulously disseminated in recent years. They serve to show how 
easily some of the people of an island can neglect to acquaint 
themselves with their island economy. It is a tremendous 
advantage for a great European nation to live in an island fortress, 
which can find impregnable security in a cheap naval insurance. 
Out of that very advantage, however, and out of the security that 
goes with it, there springs woeful misconception of the security 
which is enjoyed, of the means to preserve it, and of the position 
which obtains when the islanders go to war. Just as the security 
of the island, enjoyed for long centuries, comes in time of peace 
to be regarded by the unthinking as a natural phenomenon calling 
for no expense and no sacrifice, so we find in time of war many 
of the islanders again ignoring their naval strength, and failing 
to understand ‘that when Britain is at war her Navy secures the 
channels of her trade, and enables her, for the main part, to 
prosecute her work as though she were at peace. 
I look back with some satisfaction upon the endeavours which 
I made to counter the dismal prophecies of gloom. Writing in 
the third week in September, I can point to happily accomplished 
facts as more than confirming my optimistic views. It has come 
to be generally realised that because the Army and Navy are at 
work instead of at play, it is not at all necessary for the rest of us 
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to be at play instead of at work. In spite of all the scaremongering, 
and in spite of the sort of prophecy which tends to fulfil itself by 
destroying confidence, the British economy, sheltered by our ships, 
has come triumphantly through the ordeal. Last month, it is true, 
our commerce showed a considerable contraction as compared with 
that of the previous August, imports for home consumption 
falling from £47,900,000 to £38,000,000, while exports of British 
goods fell from £44,100,000 to 24,200,000. The reduced figures, 
however, are actually greater than those of August of 1900, which 
was a year of exceptionally good trade, and almost as great as 
those of August, 1904. As to the imports, the cessation of 
supplies from Germany and Austria, which were worth in 1913 
over £7,000,000 per month, accounts for the greater part of the 
drop. Imports of food were almost normal, and imports of raw 
materials were excellent. As for the loss in export trade, this for 
the main part will prove to be a thing of short continuance. 
When we turn to unemployment, we find that on the last day 
of August, the Trade Unionists unemployed amounted to just over 
7 per cent., which is a smaller rate than existed in August of 1908 
or 1909, and is almost at parity with the rate of unemployment 
which existed on the last day of August ten years ago, or the last 


day of August twenty years ago, as will be seen by the following 
statement for 1894-1914 :— 


TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST. 


AUGUST PER CENT. AUGUST 


PER CENT. 
OF UNEMPLOYED. OF UNEMPLOYED. 

1894 77 1904 6"4 
1895 52 1905 5°4 
1896 3°4 1906 38 
1897 3°5 1907 40 
18098 2°8 1908 85 
1899 2°3 1909 77 
1900 3°70 1910 40 
19OI 3°9 IgiI 38 
1902 4°5 Igi2 Pie: 
1903 5°5 1913 2°0 

1914 Yak 


The Board of Trade give it as their considered opinion that 


‘‘ though there is at the moment (first week in September) a con- 
traction of employment as a result of the war, this contraction has 
been met to a very marked extent by reduction of hours instead 
of by reduction of staff ; ninety-three per cent. of the workpeople 
engaged in production are still wholly or partially employed.”’ 


The fact is that those who so freely prophesied ruin and disaster 
overlooked the essential features of that oversea commerce without 
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which the British economy would fail. We have two great 
economic assets—the first, our coal; the second, our seaboard. 
The use of coal gave us our industrial revolution and our modern 
wealth by affording us cheap power with which to work upon 
foreign materials. Our seaboard enables those materials to be 
brought easily to our coal. We earn our indispensable imports 
by creating an export surplus, by the services of our ships, and by 
our oversea investments. In war, given naval supremacy, the 
economic chain remains almost unimpaired, for our ships still ride 
the sea, and our people can still obtain the materials of their work. 

As for the particular sources of our imports, and the particular 
destinations of our exports, the analysis which follows is full of 
instruction :— 


BRITISH OVERSEA TRADE IN 1913: SOURCE OF IMPORTS AND 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Exports To 
Country. Imports From (British Goods 
Only) 
I. EUROPE: oh oh 
(a) wee Powers : 
. Germany : 80,500,000 40,700,000 
2. Austria Hungary 75700,000 4,500,000 
Total (a) 88,200,000 45,200,000 
(6) Allied and Neutral Powers : 
1. France se Pee 46,300,000 29,000,000 
2 RUSSIA 40,300,000 18,100,000 
3. Belgium 23,400,000 13,300,000 
4. Italy 8,100,000 14,600,000 
5. Spain 14,400,000 7,900,000 
6. Portugal 3,000,000 3,300,000 
7. Switzerland 11,100,000 4,200,000 
8. Holland 23,600,000 15,500,000 
g. Norway 7,500,000 6,100,000 
10. Sweden ... 14,200,000 8,200,000 
ir. Denmark 23,800,000 5,800,000 
12. Other European States 5,300,000 7,400,000 
Total (d) 221,000,000 133,400,000 
Total Europe ... 309,200,000 Fee banoes 
II. BririsH EMPIRE 191,600,000 195,300,000 S 
III. ALL THE REst OF THE WoRLD 268,200,000 151,600,000 
IV. Granp Torar—All the World ... 4769,000,000* 525,500,000 


* Of this £110,000,000 worth was re-exported, leaving £65y,000,o00 worth of 


imports for home consumption. 


No vital economic interdependence exists between Britain and 


the enemy Powers. 


In 1913 our imports from them were worth 
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#88,000,000, while our exports to them were worth 445,000,000. 
Our exports to Germany were worth about 441,000,000, which 
is less than the gain made by our export trade in the last few years. 
Germany has been a by no means indispensable customer of the 
British manufacturer. On the other hand, Britain has been by far 
the biggest and most valuable market that Germany has possessed. 
Our imports from Germany are toa larger extent competitive than 
those from any other country. 

Turning from Germany to the rest of Europe, we see that our 
sales to all European nations amounted as nearly as possible to 
one-third of our total exports. Our European imports, other than 
those from the enemy Powers, were worth £221,000,000 last year, 
and by far the greater part of these are non-competitive, consisting 
of food or of crude and partly manufactured materials. The 
greater part of our indispensable imports, without which our work 
cannot be carried on, are, it will be seen, derived from extra- 
European sources. When the largest allowance is made, there- 
fore, for the dislocation of European trade and production, we see 
that the best sources of our imports and the best markets for our 
exports are outside the area of war. Our food imports in the first 
month of the war were excellent, and even as to Danish bacon and 
butter, we were able to maintain an almost normal supply. Even 
sugar has not been a difficulty, although in 1913 Germany was our 
biggest supplier of that article. State collectivism has made light 
of such a detail. The Government promptly appointed a Sugar 
Commission, and that Sugar Commission has promptly secured us 
our sugar. 

As to the allied and neutral European Powers, which last year 
purchased £ 133,000,000 of our exports, there are two considerations 
of importance. On the one hand, their purchasing power is 
reduced through the general curtailment of European trade 
activity. On the other hand, Germany has done a much larger 
trade than ourselves with most of the European countries in recent 
years, and we have therefore the opportunity to substitute British 
for German goods in their markets. 

Before proceeding further, however, let us remind ourselves of 
the nature of the German commerce. The following analysis 
shows how nearly the German economy has come to resemble our 
own. A very similar analysis for Britain, and figures for Austria 
are added for purposes of comparison. It should be remembered 
that the British classifications do not precisely correspond with 
the German ones; thus imports of tobacco are included with food 
in the British table, and with raw materials in the German table. 
These minor differences, however, in view of the great totals 
reviewed, do not invalidate the broad comparisons. 


YOL. CVI. 32 
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ANALYSIS OF BRITISH, GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN COMMERCE IN ig12. 


© Imports into 


(for Home Con- Exports from 


Country and Analysis. 


sumption). 


(own goods). 


I. BRITAIN : 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco 


265,500,000 32,700,000 

Raw Materials 208,400,000 59,400,000 

Manufactures 156,300,000 385,000,000 

Miscellaneous 2,800,000 10,100,000 
Total 


633,000,000 


487,200,000 


II. GERMANY : 
Food and Animals 
Raw Materials 
Manufactures 


157,400,000 
289,200,000 
79,100,000 


39,200,000 
116,600,000 
284,600,000 


Total 


III. AustR1A HuNGARY : 


525,700,000 


440,400,000 


Food and Raw Materials 83,600,000 40,000,000 
Manufactures v2 64,600,000 73;900;000 
Total 


148,200,000 113,900,000 


Although Germany feeds herself to a much greater extent than 
we do, she has become in peace a considerable importer of food, 
and she will sorely feel the lack of imports in war. As to raw 
materials, her dependence upon imported supplies has become 
as remarkable as in our own case. In 1912 Germany imported 
% 289,000,000 worth of raw materials, and in 1913 the figure must 
have been round about £300,000,000. The basis of the industrial 
strength of Germany is coal, but although she is better found in 
native materials than we are, she imports even more materials than 
we do, so great has become the volume of her industry. To 
procure these imports, she needs must export, and in 1913 her 
exports of manufactures were worth over £ 300,000,000 against our 
£412,000,000. In the opening weeks of the war the shipping of 
Germany has been swept from the seas. Her magnificent 
mercantile marine of about three million tons is either blockaded 
in German ports, interned in neutral ports, or captured by British 
cruisers. Early in September the Admiralty reported that a 
complete patrol of the North Sea had failed to discover a vestige 
of the German Navy, although that Navy is stronger than the 
British Navy as it existed in 1905. The German economy is thus 
destroyed. The stocks of raw materials which existed at the 
beginning of the war will soon be exhausted, and every week that 
passes brings Germany nearer to a complete economic standstill. 
In different degree the same is true of Austria-Hungary. 

When we look at the export side of the account, we realise what 
an extraordinary thing has happened from an economic point of 
view. Our own exports of manufactured goods in 1912 were 
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worth £385,000,000. Those of Germany and Austria together 
were worth £358,000,000, or nearly as much. Thus, in the world 
at large, including the British home market, Germany and Austria 
are deprived by the war of a volume of export trade almost as 
great as that which we do in a normal year. Never before in the 
world’s history has such an opportunity been offered the British 
trader. Secure at home, and possessing free access to the world’s 
materials, he is presented with the markets of his greatest 
competitor. At one and the same time he enjoys Free Trade with 
the greater part of the world, and absolute Protection in his own 
home market and all other markets from German and Austrian 
competition. In 1913 German and Austrian exports together must 
have been worth £400,000,000 or more. 

In the British Empire alone, German trade has been worth about 
4 100,000,000 a year. In 1913 it was probably over that figure; 
for 1912 we are able to give the following precise analysis :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM GERMANY: sorz. 
Imperted inte 


United Kingdom ... ae a SG oe Las 71,200,000 
India Sa Se ses es 6,900,000 
Ceylon 250 ies ac abs 400,000 
Canada: Arce on ee ae 3,000,000 
Australia ... iss oP ate 7,200,000 
New Zealand ie e2 at 700,000 
South Africa... 5a fee 3,300,000 
West Africa ao a oa 1,400,000 
West Indies ate oe ah 200,000 
Straits Settlements ne Rs 800,000 
Other places... i oe 400,000 
———_ 24,300,000 
Grand Total... aes 3 se “Se ate mes £953500,000: 


In the various British Possessions, German trade in 1913 must 
have been worth over £25,000,000. In every British market 
Germany has been increasingly successful in selling her goods, 
notably iron and steel manufactures, electrical goods, brass goods, 
railway plant, china, earthenware and glass, colours, dyes, drugs, 
fancy goods, hosiery, leather gx0ds, hardware, cutlery, musical 
instruments, paper, clocks, and textiles. In respect of many of 
these things, German competition has meant as much to us as that 
of all the rest of the world put together. It is difficult to realise 
that this competition has suddenly ceased—that it will not exist 
at all for a considerable period, and that even when the war is over 
it will be long before it can again become as fierce as in recent 
years. 

In other parts of the world Germany has been equally, or even 
more, successful in establishing her commerce. Her sales in 
Europe have been already referred to. The following statement 
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shows the comparative success of Britain and Germany in supply- 
ing the chief foreign markets in ‘the year 1912 :— 


IMPORTS INTO VARIOUS COUNTRIES FROM GERMANY AND BRITAIN 


1gi2. 
| 
; | From From 

Imported into Britain. | Germany. 
Russia sae ae a Sle see 15,000,000 } 53,200,000 
France... sai a a ae 42,000,000 39,900,000 
Austria-Hungary me ibe ote 10,200,000 58,700,000 
Italy Bos nee 23,100,000 25,000,000 
Belgium ... see ae ved es 20,200,000 28,000,000 
Holland ... ae ett Pa eas 29,700,000 87,600,000 
Norway ... See aS fe are 8,200,000 9,300,000 
Sweden .... see wie nee sdf 10,700,000 15,300,000 
Denmark ... bas ais hee wee 7,500,000 17,400,000 
Switzerland BAB ie ad Sa 4;700,000 26,000,000 
Portugal ... es 5 Hee a 4;400,000 2,700,000 
Spain eae ae ree nee a 8,000,000 5,600,000 
United States... nee 350 aa 56,900,000 35,600,000 
Mexico... 386 ane ses ane 2,200,000 5,000,000 
Brazil ie ne Mae ree ou 16,000,000 10,900,000 
Argentina ... oe oie sie au 23,700,000 12,800,000 
Chile 7,900,000 6,800,000 
China bc bce oes ve se 11,400,000 7,000,000 
Japan ane ee Se eee ser 12,200,000 6,200,000 


In this list of nineteen countries, it is a notable fact that Germany 
has been the largest exporter to ten, and in the remaining nine 
has been our most formidable competitor. Even in Latin 
America, which has been chiefly developed with British capital, 
‘we see that German goods have obtained a great hold. In 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico we have about £600,000,000 
invested; these four countries took in 1912 435,500,000 worth of 
German goods. Year by year the Germans have more successfully 
wooed these important South American markets, and they ought 
to be worth special attention in the special vircumstances that now 
obtain. The field is clear as far as Germany is concerned, but 
American competition will undoubtedly increase, especially after 
the opening of the Panama Canal. In 1912 the German imports 
into Argentina were worth about £13,000,000, and the American 
trade was worth almost as much. The most important Argentine 
imports are iron and steel, machinery, brass goods, railway plant, 
electrical machinery, agricultural machinery, textiles, paper, 
earthenware, glass, and cement. Of the Argentine machinery im- 
ports, 37 per cent. were supplied by Germany against 30 per cent. 
by Britain, while as to electrical machinery, Germany supplied 
three-fourths of the whole, the British proportion being about 13 
per cent. Of the iron and steel imported by Argentina in 1912, 
Germany supplied one-third and Britain only one-fifth. German 
imports into Brazil have been making rapid headway, and some 
411,000,000 worth of imports invite our attention. In Chile 
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Germany has been doing almost as large a trade as ourselves, 
although British investments in that country are worth 
4 60,000,000. 

How nearly the German export trade in manufactured goods 
resembles our own is realised when we examine the German export 
analysis. It is impossible to give a great deal of detail here, but 
the great and growing export from Germany of manufactured 
articles in the chief branches of trade in which we are interested 
will be gathered from the following statement :— 


GERMAN CHIEF EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS IN 1912 AND 1913. 


1912. 1913. 

Motor Cars an i, 4a hy Nala ee 
Rubber Goods ... aa ae a 6,000,000 6,400,000 
Cement... ae oc ee 1,700,000 1,900,000 
Chemical Products : 

Dyes ... Bo Bod Br 12,600,000 10,800,000 

Other Products Ey ae sae 2,800,000 3,600,000 
Clocks ae ee Pa 1,000,000 1,100,000 
Copper and Brass “Wares ane ae 6,700,000 8,900,000 
Cotton Goods: 

Tissues ee Nee we dest 7,400,000 73700,000 

Gloves ety ae ede sats 1,600,000 2,100,000 

Hosiery eee le Sih Be 3,400,000 3,800,000 

Other kinds ... fea Mas a 6,200,000 5,900,000 
Cycles see se as es 1,200,000 1,300,000 
Electrical Goods: 

Cables ae ten Sc) Rite 1,600,000 1,900,000 

Glow Lamps... sia 5s eye 2,300,000 2,250,000 

Other Goods ... eh ae ate 8,000,000 10,300,000 
Glass and Glassware ... nee so, 6,000,000 7,300,000 
Iron and Steel ... the hs ae 59,300,000 66,900,000 
Leather... Re Sod O66 Ay 9,400,000 10,100,000 
Leather Goods: 

Boots ... ac nae isis ates 1,100,000 1,500,000 

Gloves sae ven we Pas 1,000,000 1,100,000 

Others are aoe nee B30 2,800,000 3,100,000 
Machinery dae ae ma as 31,500,000 33,900,000 
Pianos se er ste 2,300,000 2,400,000 
China and Earthenware. ing oe 1,600,000 1,600,000 
Silk Manufactures nae fe ae 5,400,000 6,200,000 
Toys nee 4,600,000 5,200,000: 
Wearing Apparel, Millinery, § tides ae 4,700,000 5,500,000 
Wood Manufactures _.... 580 3,400,000 3,600,000 
Woollen Manufactures : 

Combed Wool _ ... ame ‘as 2,400,000 2,400,000 

Yarns ere aon bar ae 3400,000 3,800,000 

Manufactures See wate Ba) 11,400,000 11,Q00,000 
Bristles.... Rr or Roc keane 1,000,000 1,000,000: 
Dressed Furs _... ee Ae ‘ce 8,100,000 9,200,000 
Surgical Instruments ... 3,400,000 4,300,000 
Manufactures of Gold and Platinum 1,800,000 2,000,000 
Paper (Fancy and Photographic) ... ' 1,000,000 1,200,000 


The growing success of which these figures are evidence has not 
been easily won, and if we are fully to avail ourselves of the 
remarkable and unsought-for economic opportunity which the war 
has created, we shall do well to remember the fact. As recently as 
1885 the German pig-iron production was about one-half as great 
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as our own; last year it was twice as great as our own; that points 
to a remarkable success in the organisation of large-scale produc- 
tion. Recently, the German iron and steel exports, as those of 
machinery, have exceeded our own; that points to a great success 
in the pushing of export trade. Concurrently, Germany has 
succeeded in establishing a number of new industries, of which the 
manufacture of artificial dyestuffs may be taken as a type, which 
are based upon sheer excellence of production; that points to the 
application of science to industry. 

We must not lightly suppose that all, or, indeed, any of the 
productions enumerated above can be displaced permanently by 
British or other goods. It is disputable whether the German is 
specially inventive; it is beyond dispute that he has that sort of 
genius which has been defined as a capacity for taking infinite 
pains. The typical German invention is not so much a brilliant 
idea as a thing hammered out in the laboratory at the cost of a 
thousand progressive experiments. Travelling in Germany we 
often feel that the German is inferior to his institutions—that it is 
almost incredible that the apparently ungifted, and often 
ungracious, people by whom one is surrounded can have built 
up so fine a fabric as modern Germany. Undoubtedly the 
admirable results have been achieved by an_ extraordinary 
thoroughness in endeavour, and by patient and systematic adapta- 
tion to desired ends of means not greater than, and sometimes less 
than, those possessed by some other countries. An American 
observer, Mr. Frank Mason, the United States Consul at Berlin, 
in one of his official reports, offers this comment on German 
success: ‘‘As Germany has been clever and enterprising in 
““adopting and making the best use of improved methods and 
“machinery from abroad, so the nations which, like our own, must 
““meet this competition in the world’s markets, will find it needful 
““to imitate her methods in much that relates to thoroughness in 
““ specialised education, in the art of adapting and selling goods 
““to alien peoples, and to high service in everything that pertains 
“to the development and maintenance of foreign trade.”’ 

In addition to founding new trades, Germany has been 
exceedingly successful in exploiting old ones. Cutlery may be 
instanced as an ancient industry in which we had a particular 
pride. The German exports of cutlery in 1912 were worth nearly 
41,800,000, whereas those of the United Kingdom were worth 
about £800,000. Or take brass goods. Whereas Gerinan exports 
have reached about £6,500,000, those of the United Kingdom are 
worth about £1,700,000. As to the latter trade, we have the 
testimony of that most illuminating document, the recent report 
by three well-known Birmingham men upon the ‘‘ Brassworkers 
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“of Berlin and of Birmingham.” Knowing the Birmingham 
brass trades thoroughly, they carefully inspected those of Berlin, 
and they came to the conclusion that the Germans have led the 
way in the trade through sheer merit. The Birmingham manu- 
facturer ‘‘ finds himself in difficulties’? because he has not at his 
back the Berlin training schools producing trained assistants who 
can undertake work of a good class. ‘‘It is on the intellectual 
“side,’’ said these Birmingham inquirers, ‘‘ that Birmingham 
““ requires to adapt itself to changed conditions—not to cheapening 
“‘its wares, but to getting more conception into them.’’ It is to 
be feared that very much the same verdict must be pronounced with 
régard to the glass trade. There are some kinds of glass in which 
the British ware is unequalled, but when it comes to producing 
household glassware which is decent and shapely as well as cheap, 
the German has it almost all his own way. Happily, there has 
been a good deal of awakening here on these points in recent years, 
and in some directions as, for example, pianofortes, leather, and 
enamelled hollow-ware, British manufacturers have shown them- 
selves equal to the occasion. In enamelled hollow-ware the 
Germans were for long allowed almost a monopoly in the British 
market with utensils which the housewife eagerly welcomed as 
superior to anything to which she had been accustomed. Recently, 
however, some English firms have shown that they can produce 
these goods as well and as cheaply as the Germans, and as we 
already recovered a part of the market, I doubt not that, as a 
consequence of the war, the Germans will find it difficult to make 
headway again in this particular line. 

I have heard a number of concrete cases in which British firms 
have in the past month secured valuable orders which had before 
gone to Germany; but there is all the difference in the world 
between substituting our goods for German goods now, and 
permanently displacing the German trade. While Germany is out 
of the running, it is obvious that buyers at home and buyers abroad 
will accept substitutes which are not quite what they want. When 
the war is over, however, and Germany gets under way again, 
there will be a very different tale to tell, unless the British trader 
can equal or surpass the German productions. Now there are all 
sorts of things, from drugs to toys, and from cheap lace collars to 
buttons of sorts, for which the market is hungry, because the 
German supply has ceased, and it is astonishing to find in how 
many unsuspected departments of industry the German has made 
a big place for himself. Buyers are eagerly searching for manu- 
facturers who will undertake to produce substitutes. It is for 
the British manufacturer not only to fill the orders now, but to 
fill them in such fashion as to get a permanent hold in the various 
trades. 
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The scale of output would appear to have much to do with 
modern German success in many branches of industry. Asa 
British ironmaster wrote me not long ago, ‘‘ We have no iron- 
‘* works in this country turning out two thousand to three thousand 
‘“tons and upwards per week, fit to compare with half-a-dozen or 
‘‘more that I have seen in Germany.’’ As with iron, so with 
leather. A leading English leather expert writes me, as to the 
German tanners, that ‘‘ Tanning in such large quantities and 
‘“making a speciality of this material (box and willow calf) they 
‘‘ are able to outbid the small English buyer in the raw material. 
a On account of the size of their works, and their 
‘“enormous output, they are able to grade the skins into a very 
‘‘large number suitable for the special requirements of English 
‘“boot manufacturers. A British boot manufacturer could give a 
‘‘ contract in Germany for 1,000 dozen willow or box calf to be 
‘““ delivered monthly throughout the year, and he would know that 
““he would always get the same class of goods, the same substance 
‘“and the same size; whereas, if he were dealing with an English 
‘“ house, they could not afford to make so many selections, and he 
‘“ would have to take different sizes and different substances.’’ It 
is not, according to this expert, that British calf leather is inferior ; 
it is the scale of work that gives the German the pull, and he alleges 
that the larger scale of the German work is aided by the protective 
duties which enable the tanners to create a big export surplus, to 
be sold in this country at cost price or slightly over. It is probable, 
however, that the big scale of operations is a sufficient reason, and 
my correspondent adds: ‘‘I can, however, assure you that there 
“‘are firms in this country who are very busy turning out box and 
‘* willow calf in very large quantities, and should the war continue 
‘“for any length of time these firms will have increased their plant 
“‘and staff very considerably, and so be able to hold on to the 
** trade later on.’’ But I meet a fellow Member who makes leather, 
and he tells me he is stuck up for ‘‘ hypo,’’ which he has been wont 
to draw from—of course—Germany! 

And to scientific industry and large-scale business organisation 
the Germans have added an extraordinary degree of pushfulness 
in the export market. In Switzerland they keep a record of the 
nationality of the foreign commercial travellers who take out 
licences in the country, and I notice that in a recent year 4,711 
German bagmen visited the country, as compared with sixty-one 
from the United Kingdom. In view of this curious disparity in 
effort, it is not surprising to find that in 1912 Switzerland imported 
44,700,000 of goods from Britain, and £26,000,000 worth from 
Germany. Rather is it surprising that the British sales were not 
even smaller. 
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The Board of Trade have taken energetic steps to further the 
effort to capture German trade. The Commercial Intelligence 
Branch at 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., has increased its. 
staff by about one hundred men for this special purpose, and 
premises have been taken at 30 and 32, Cheapside, for an exhibit 
of samples of German and Austrian goods. An excellent series of 
monographs on the various branches of trade has been prepared 
and widely circulated, showing what trade is open to attack, and 
giving in each case a collection of practical hints and suggestions 
from Consuls and others. At the Cheapside premises special 
efforts are being made to bring together buyers and manufacturers. 
Buyers are being asked to bring samples of the goods they need, 
and manufacturers are being invited to discuss with them the 
practical possibility of production. In each trade the principals will 
thus be brought together. The first trade to have attention is the 
toy industry, which is a pressing matter in view of the approach 
of the Christmas season. Next china and glass will be taken up, 
and in succession enamelled hollow-ware, electrical apparatus and 
appliances, cutlery, and so forth. I have already heard of several 
cases in which British toy manufacturers have secured big orders. 
for goods hitherto supplied from Germany. 

The problems presented by some of the specialised German 
industries can only be met by scientific enquiry. This has been 
recognised by the Board of Trade in connection with certain 
chemical products, colours, dyestuffs, and drugs. Mr. Runciman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, has appointed an expert 
Committee to consider the subject, and with Lord Haldane as 
Chairman, a distinguished body of men are giving their services. 
Amongst the notable members are Dr. J. J. Dobbie, Dr. Geo. T. 
Beilby, Professor Raphael Meldola, and the original discoverer 
of the aniline colours, Professor W. H. Perkin. We may hope 
that this State effort will be aided by enterprising capitalists. If 
we had had different conceptions of the value of State effort in 
bygone years, Professor Perkin’s discovery might by this time 
have given us a magnificent dye industry. However, it is not too 
late to retrieve the position. 

It must be added that British industry has the right to look to 
the British banking system, or, failing that, to the State, for 
adequate financial assistance. I observe that British bankers are 
boasting of the manner in which their institutions have withstood 
the strain of the war. I think they forget that the strain of the 
war has been for us mitigated by the economic security 
afforded by our naval defence. Even so, it has needed 
the strong hand of the State to save us from the consequences 
of entrusting our credit to private and irresponsible powers. 
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The question seriously arises: Can British trade look con- 
fidently to British banks to assist it in this particular trade 
campaign? It is to be feared that the answer is in the negative. 
The treatment of big and reputable firms by the average joint- 
stock bank is very well put by a correspondent of mine, who is an 
engineer and Government contractor employing some hundreds of 
men. He writes: ‘‘ Our bankers, in common with all other English 
‘‘ banks, refuse loans except on mortgage terms. They insist on 
“‘having deposited with them debentures or other first-class 
‘“ securities to a value of 20 per cent. or 30 per cent beyond the 
‘“amount of cash loaned. At the same time, they insist on our 
“* maintaining a constant balance with them of not less than 10 per 
“‘cent. of the loans—a method of increasing the percentage of 
*‘ interest paid to them over the nominal amount agreed.”’ 

The nature of these banking facilities, or rather lack of facilities, 
recently prevented this particular firm from securing a very large 
order which I can rightly describe as being of national importance. 
I should like to know how, in these circumstances, British firms 
are readily to pull down their barns and build greater. It is the 
duty of the Government very carefully to watch this side of the 
matter. We need a banking system which shall make the credit 
of a man a real and vital thing by putting at his back, if he is a 
reputable person, the credit of the community of which he is a 
member. That is what has been done, in effect, for humble people 
by the Raiffeisen banks of the Continent. It might, I am 
convinced, be applied with equal success to large scale operations. 

To sum up, there is no royal road in this matter of the capture 
of £400,000,000 worth of German and Austrian commerce. That 
commerce has not been built in a day, and it cannot be won in a 
day. It is true, however, that the opportunity which offers is as 
important to the nation as it is unique, and that there is every 
hope that, amongst other things, this war will have a most excellent 
effect upon British economy and British enterprise. As to the 
length of the opportunity, I cannot conceive how the collapse of 
her economy can enable Germany to endure in this war for long, 
but, however that may be, it will be long before she completely 
recovers from the trouble she has brought upon herself. The 
British trader, therefore, who desires to take a hand in a most 
interesting and important game may confidently count upon 
several years of freedom from German competition in which to 
prosecute fruitful experiment. 

L. G. Cutozza Money. 


THE WAR AND THE LAW. 


P ERHAPS the most vital of all the issues raised by this world 
struggle is the cause of humanity in war. The attack on the 
neutrality of Belgium, the sackings of the Belgian towns and vil- 
lages, the summary and extensive shooting of Belgian civilians, 
the dropping of bombs from the air on sleeping families in the dead 
of night—all these incidents raise a grave and tremendous issue, 
that is nothing less than the issue of barbarism against civilisation. 
In the presence of this new savagery, all the more terrible 
because it is armed with the most ingenious scientific devices for 
inflicting death and agony, the British people stand at the parting 
of the ways. They are faced with a terrific choice. On the one 
side is the temptation to acquiesce, to take an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth, to join our enemies in sliding down the slippery 
slopes to Hell. There is no descent soeasy. Nothing appears so 
perilously justifiable as the way of retaliation, which seems to 
combine all the virtue of justice with the passion of revenge. That 
is one course. The other course is that we should, from the 
vantage of our island home, raise a crusade on behalf of tortured 
humanity. This would be to sanctify this war with the spirit of a 
new crusade, and to give to our quarrel a high world purpose, 
broad as humanity, lofty as hope. It would be to show that the 
British race, in the midst of the terrors of war, can still remain true 
to its ancient tradition of chivalrous humanity towards its 
enemies. Are we capable of this? Can we thus keep alight the 
vestal flame of pity and mercy? That is the question of the hour. 


THE New War-DoctTRINE. 


For it is not only in Germany that there has arisen a school which 
would eliminate the humanities from war. The corruption of the 
best is the worst. We have seen the fruits of this sinister teaching 
in nearly all recent wars, in the farm burnings of South Africa, in 
the shooting of Russian civilians by Japanese, in the panic-stricken 
massacre of Arabs by Italians in Tripoli. The Carnegie Enquiry 
Commission has just issued to the world the appalling record of 
brutality and crime perpetrated last year in the second Balkan 
War. ‘‘ War is Hell,’’ said Sherman, and the cup of Hell will 
sometimes flow over. Many of these things are merely excesses 
of average human passion. But far more sinister and perilous 
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than these excesses is the intellectual theory which would give 
them support. That theory does not exist only in the text-books 
of the German War School. We in this country all know its catch- 
words—‘‘ Waris war,” “The severer the quicker; 7 The 
‘“ harsher the sooner over.’’ During the later struggles of the Boer 
War we heard them too often from the lips of the very persons who 
are now, when they see the same gospel writ larger in Belgium, 
amazed and horrified recruits to a humaner creed. But we may 
be sure that there will be back-slidings. There are still even in 
England advocates of this extreme war theory who will come out 
again under more opportune circumstances. It may be useful, 
therefore, to remind them that the most terrible wars—such as the 
Thirty Years’ War—have also been the longest. The one human 
emotion which knows no limit of time or space is the passion of 
revenge. Those artificial banks and dykes which we call the laws 
and customs of war arein the present world-crisis probably the only 
safeguards for existing civilisation. 

Certainly the task of saivage will not be easy. For during the 
last month dyke after dyke has fallen, and the floods are upon us. 
The most fatal of all those breaches in our defences has been the 
defiance of the law of neutrality perpetrated by Germany when she 
invaded Belgium. In that crime all the others are included. For, 
as a previous struggle in the Netherlands showed, there is no 
atrocity which may not become necessary against the efforts of 
people “rightly struggling to befree.”’ Thesanctity of this custom 
of neutrality was perhaps the greatest triumph of European 
humanity in the nineteenth century. It has safeguarded the little 
nations of Europe, and has encouraged them to become islands of 
peace and contentment. Switzerland, Belgium, Norway, and, in 
practice, Holland* base their very existence upon this immunity. 
In the midst of an armed world, they have become object-lessons 
in the advantages of an assured peace. It seemed, indeed, the 
most signal achievement of The Hague Conference of 1907, that that 
right was solemnly affirmed for ever to the little nations in these 
clear and emphatic articles :— 


‘“ The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable.’’ 

‘‘ Belligerents are forbidden to move troops and convoys of 
either munitions of war or supplies across the territory of a neutral 
Power.”’ 

‘* The fact of a neutral Power resisting, even by force, attempts 
to violate its neutrality cannot be regarded as a hostile act.’’+ 


* Holland is not actually neutralised, but her security rests upon the general 
habit of neutrality in regard to the smaller countries of Europe. 

+ Articles I., II., and X. of Chapter I. The Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers. 
Page 95, Correspondence respecting the Second Peace Conference held at The 
Hague in 1907. (Cd. 3,857.) 
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Germany signed this convention, and it is a curious fact that, in 
this year of 1914, the only Power which has not yet adhered to it is 
Great Britain. Happily, we have carried it out in act, while, by 
her invasion of Belgium, Germany has given to her signature the 
sinister aspect of betrayal. 

The German Chancellor, in his notable speech to the Reichstag, 
did not pretend to justify this act. He pleaded the case of neces- 
sity. That has been the plea of the sophists from the beginning of 
all time. “‘ The end,’’ they always say, ‘‘ justifies the means.’’ 
‘We have here a new Jesuitry born of militarism. Even so, one 
would have liked to believe, indeed, that this invasion was an act 
of desperation, adopted under the stress of urgency. But it appears 
to be the case that the German War Staff had deliberately included 
the crossing of Belgium in all their military preparations of the last 
few years. There are many British Liberals who have defended 
Germany in this country throughout those years, and neither 
then nor to-day, have had any sympathy with the policy of 
*“hemming in ’’ which has been one of the undoubted effects of the 
Triple Entente policy. But the answer to the military party in 
Germany is that this hemming in would never have taken actual 
effect if Germany had not invaded Belgium. In that case the peace 
party in this country would almost certainly have been strong 
enough to keep Great Britain out of the war. Thus, in fighting 
against this outrage on Belgium, the Liberals of England have a 
right to claim that they have sincerely and honestly assented to the 
war on that account alone. 

Some months ago, the leading men of Norway—including the 
Prime Minister.and Doctor Nansen—told me that they no longer 
attached any value to the security of treaties. They based their 
view upon recent incidents in the Balkans. I ventured to reply 
that the East was not the West. The morality of the Balkans, I 
argued, was not the morality of Europe. I was wrong. The little 
nations have proved right in their alarm, and unless the police 
power of Europe proves strong enough to control and coerce the 
law-breaker, the right of the smaller nations to neutrality will have 
ceased toexist. The little nations will be submerged in the struggle 
for existence between the greater Powers. That is one of the 
things which we intend to prevent if the sun shines on our banners 
in this war. It isin that sign that we hope to conquer. 

But it is the whole code that is at stake, the whole of that great 
charter of humanity which began at the Declaration of Paris in 
1856, and culminated with The Hague Convention of 1907.* We are 
told by the militarists that there can be no means of asserting law 


* The best summary of that Code is contained in Professor Holland’s Laws of 
War on Land. (Clarendon Press. 68.) 
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in the stress of war. Well, the answer to that is that the War 
Offices of nearly all civilised Powers include the laws of The Hague 
in their manuals of military law. The manual produced by our 
own War Office* is a most admirable and humane statement of the 
existing law, and is intended to guide officers in their adminis- 
tration. There is a paragraph in that manual which gives an 
excellent reply to the sceptics of international law :— 

‘* Practically legitimate warfare is, on the whole at least, secured 
through several means recognised by International Law. More- 
over, it is in the interest of a belligerent to prevent his opponent 
having any justifiable excuse for conflict, because no Power, and 
especially no Power engaged in an actual war, can afford to be 
wholly regardless of the public opinion of the world.’’+ 

We see this fact illustrated in the present appeal of Belgium to the 
neutral Powers, an appeal which is likely in the end to play a 
dominant and decisive part in the final victory. For humanity at 
peace is generally humane. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
There have been times, indeed, when strength has been divorced 
from right, and the codes of the world have been overwhelmed in 
blood. But we have not reached that point yet. Across the broad 
Atlantic there is a Power that will judge the issue calmly and 
justly. 
THE GERMAN CODE. 


The national war manuals which summarise the laws of war 
vary in their interpretation. It would not be fair to say that the 
German Manual{ deliberately falls short in humanity. But it 
starts from a different view of war—the view of a class to which, 
as to Bernhardi, war is the life, and not merely an incident in the 
life. The British manual takes a large and generous view of the 
rights of civilian combatants. We have, for instance, the follow- 
ing notable passage :— 

““ The rules which affect a levée en masse should be generously 
interpreted. The first duty of a citizen is to defend his country, 
and provided he does so loyally he should not be treated as a 
marauder or criminal.’’§ 

The Germans, on the other hand, have always leaned to the 
side of severity to civilian combatants. They have not yet 
admitted into their War Code the full acceptance of The Hague 
law. This difference in law and practice explains a great deal that 
has been happening in Belgium. 

Let us be just to the German theory. We must not imagine 


*The Manual of Military Law. War Office, 1914. The summary of inter- 
national law is drawn up by Professor Holland. 

+Zbid. Paragraphs 437-8. Page 301. 

{ Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege. 

§ Zhe Manual of Military Law. Par. 30. Page 231. 
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that this severity is any real reflection on German people, who are, 
in their private life, conspicuous for the milder domestic virtues. 
It is the outcome of a theory of war, and it is best understood if we 
read the following article in their war manual :— 


_ ‘‘No damage must be done—not even the most trivial—which 
is not necessitated by military reasons. Every damage—the very 
greatest—is justifiable, if war demands it or if it is as a conse- 
quence of the proper carrying on of war.’’* 


That instruction explains the difference between the treatment of 
Louvain and the treatment of Brussels. Louvain—so they claim 
—resists, and whole streets are razed to the ground. _ Brussels 
opens its doors, and is treated with courtesy and even politeness.t 


A New PEACE CONFERENCE! 


Fundamentally, this difference of attitude towards a civilian 
population is the difference between the attitude of a conscript 
country and a Power resting on voluntary service. But in our 
new crusade it must be part of our effort to resist the militarist 
claims of the worshippers of compulsory service. We ought, of 
course, to extend the greatest scepticism to the evidence of people 
whose powers of observation have been affected by the stress of 
war. But the Germans themselves admit that they have stretched 
severity towards civilians to its furthest point in this struggle. We 
need not bring an indictment against a nation. There is probably 
a vast body of German public opinion which will condemn these 
acts when they are brought home to them. It is our proper policy 
to detach this opinion from the military theory, which has now 
assumed a new and perilous authority. We must obtain 
German assistance also in seeing that in both nations the humane 
rights of civilians shall be maintained against the claims of war. 
We must see that never, never again shall humanity travel along 
this road of agony. 

This purpose is not to be achieved by the mere process of 
humiliating a proud nation. We have now linked ourselves in 
treaty with the other two Powers of the Entente—Russia and 
France— and no one of the three can bring about peace without 
the consent of the others. We shall, therefore, have some right 
to assert our own terms of peace. It is fortunate from this point 
of view that Russia is one of our Allies. For the Russian Czar, 
as the author of The Hague Conferences, has a splendid record in 
his work for peace. He will, therefore, no doubt listen to us if 
we press upon him that this war shall result in the summoning 
of a greater and broader conference at The Hague. At this new 


* Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege. Page 54. ; 
+ See the evidence of a Belgian Professor in the Daily Chronicle of September sth.. 
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conference the peoples must be represented by men of their own 
choice, and not merely by diplomatists. The Prime Ministers of 
ali the great countries ought to attend, and the aim of the confer- 
ence should be to widen and strengthen the whole scope of the 
international laws of humanity. The effort should be to extend 
the law to a wider range of action, and to impose its authority on 
the world by a majority vote of the populations, assessed, after the 
excellent manner of a trades union congress, according to number.* 

For at present there is a deplorable vagueness about the sanction 
attaching to international law. The Geneva Convention is per- 
haps the only agreement that has been signed by practically all 
the civilised nations of the world. However convincing the 
argument and overwhelming the support, any single Power can 
always refuse to ratify any of The Hague decisions. Take the 
question of air warfare, now one of the most acute problems of 
war that faces the world. Nothing has sent such a shudder of 
fear and horror through the non-combatant masses of Western 
Europe as this new peril of the air—the bomb that falls from the 
stainless zenith of heaven at mid-day, or from the twinkling vault 
of stars at midnight. Yet the average man has learnt from the 
text books that The Hague Conference of 1907, stiffening up the 
decision of 1898, forbade the dropping of bombs from air-machines — 
under any conditions whatever. The man in the street in England 
shrugs his shoulders and says—‘‘ What does that matter to 
“*Germany?’’ Butif he were to inquire further, he would discover 
that although the Convention of 1907 solemnly affirmed this 
restriction, the only Powers that have ratified it are Great Britain 
and Austria-Hungary. Germany,+t France, and Russia, three of 
the present combatant Powers, are not bound by it at all. He 
would learn also that the Convention does not apply even to the 
signatory Powers as long as they are at war with non-signatory 
Powers. The result is, therefore, that although this most decent 
and humane decision was agreed to by the World Parliament 
sitting at The Hague in 1907, it can, and will be ignored by every 
Power engaged in the present war, and humanity is reduced to a 
shadowy restriction which appears to prevent bombs, as well as 
other forms of explosives, being dropped on undefended towns.+ 


* At a Trade Union Congress the value of a vote is assessed by the number of 
persons represented by the delegate casting the vote. 

+The reason given by Germany is stated as follows in the Weissbuch (1907) :— 
““Germany had acceded to the agreement at the Conference conditional on all 
the great Military Powers accepting the same standpoint. Since several of the 
Powers have objected to the renewal, Germany also will be unable to sanction it.” 

+ This is supposed to be the effect of Article 25 of the Regulations respecting the 
laws and customs of war on land. ‘The attack or bombardment, by whatever 
“means, of towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings which are undefended is pro- 


“hibited.” (Page 87, Correspondence respecting the Second Peace Conference 
held at The Hague in 1907.) (Cd. 3,857.) 
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Truly we are reminded of that black saying of Prince Bismarck 
that the effect of war should be to leave human beings with nothing 
but their eyes to weep with. 

There are other cases where the weakness of this Conference, 
so typical of its composition, took effect in feeble compromises, 
which now, in practice, seem to be a mockery of suffering 
humanity. Of such was the article regulating the use of those 
horrible curses which add to the peril of the sea, that peculiarly 
fiendish device, the submarine mine. It was the policy of Great 
Britain in 1907 to secure the abolition of the submarine mine. It 
was the greatest grief of Sir Edward Fry, the British delegate, 
that he failed’in this object. I remember a conversation at The 
Hague in 1907, when Sir Edward Fry foretold the very horrors 
through which we are now passing. Sir Edward told me that he 
had had laid before him by the Chinese Government a most 
appalling list of the injuries and fatalities inflicted upon innocent 
Chinese seamen and fishermen by the floating mines which covered 
the Japanese Sea for nearly a year after the Russo-Japanese War 
was ended. The tragedy of the Chinese sailor seemed far away. 
It is now brought home to our doors. The only effect which these 
humane pleas produced on the Conference was that it agreed to a 
series of vague attempts to secure the anchoring of submarine 
mines. All these regulations have since been reduced practically 
to naught by the devilish ingenuity of modern science. This, it 
would probably be difficult to prove that the Germans, however 
bitter the seed they sow in the furrows of those grey and perilous 
waters, the North Sea, are going outside the limits of this vague 
and shifty rule of war.* 

On the other hand, it would not be fair to represent this as 
merely a reproach to the humanity of German diplomacy. For 
there is good reason to believe that if Great Britain had given way 
at The Hague in 1907 on the question of the capture of private 
property at sea, Germany would have sacrificed the submarine 
mine. But there came the fatality. Over both nations there had 
already fallen a shadow of conflict, which extended even to the 
discussions at The Hague. Surely, when this struggle is over, 
both these questions ought to be considered afresh. For why 
should the man who goes down to the sea in ships lose his vessel 
any more than his life? The seaman has even less chance of 


* The following is the article dealing with submarine mines. Article 1.—It is 
forbidden :— 

1. To lay unanchored automatic contact mines, unless they be so constructed as 
to become harmless one hour at most after the person who laid them has ceased to 
control them. ; 

2. To lay anchored automatic contact mines which do not become harmless as 
soon as they have broken loose from their moorings. (Page 110. Correspondence 
respecting the Second Peace Conference held at The Hague in 1907.) (Cd. 3,857.) 
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affecting the will of his own Government than the man on land, 
and it seems only fair that his property should be protected at least 
as much as property on the safer and firmer element. Sailors have 
in Nature an enemy quite sufficiently formidable without adding 
the enmity of man. 


MAKE THE Law CLEARER! | 


Another principal object of such a new Hague Conference must be 
to introduce a new clearness and simplicity into these rules of war. 
It is of the essence of the matter that the laws of war have to be 
applied rapidly under circumstances of great stress, with nerves on 
the rack, and perhaps even life in danger. Nothing could be more 
difficult in those circumstances than the interpretation of obscure 
and even conflicting rules, raising questions of life and death. 
Take the question of the rights of civilians, so vital to the 
inhabitants of this island in the case of an actual invasion. The 
present law of war was brutally and dramatically brought before 
us by that remarkable drama, An Englishman’s Home, when 
the unfortunate Mr. Brown was taken out and shot at his own door. 
It seemed an atrocious act; but, in shooting Mr. Brown, the 
conqueror was undoubtedly acting according to his rights. The 
general law as to civilians is quite clear. Civilians possess 
immunity from war-punishment, but only on condition that they 
keep aloof from fighting. If they take advantage of their immunity 
to indulge in fighting, then it is clear that their acts of militancy 
amount to a betrayal of the original contract. It is necessary, 
therefore, that such acts must be punished with extreme severity. 
‘The only alternative is that all civilians should be treated as 
‘enemies, and should bear the full stress of war. Mr. Brown, there- 
fore, as an individual who used arms, was clearly liable to be shot. 

So far, so good; or, if you will, so bad. But then comes the 
question of vague combinations of civilians in cases where their 
liberties and lives are attacked without their possessing the pro- 
tection of a regular army. The great Peace Conferences have 
always been divided on the question of the rights of such persons. 
The Brussels Conference broke up over it, split in two by the 
division between the conscript and the voluntary Powers. In the 
war of 1870 the Germans refused to acknowledge any rights of 
belligerency in the franc-tireurs or the National Guards of the 
second levy. There is a remarkable passage in Busch’s Memoirs, 
in which he describes the furious anger of Bismarck towards a body 
of captured franc-tireurs. He shook his fist at them and threatened 
to hang them. The Germans proclaimed in that war that they 
would respect the lives only of such franc-tireurs as wore uniforms 
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recognisable at gunshot distance and carried papers which showed 
them to be part of the French Army. All others who took the lives 
of German soldiers were shot on capture, and any who harmed 
them were punished with almost equal severity. The German 
method was most effective, and in the final stages of the Franco- 
German War the franc-tirewrs were often refused drink by the 
French villagers. Following on the same precedent, though with 
less severity, we in South Africa either imprisoned or deported 
independent snipers. 

This was the state of the law when The Hague Conferences 
assembled. Both in 1899 and in 1907 the struggle with Great 
Britain was acute. When, in 1899, Sir John Ardagh tried to assert 
the right of a population to organise national resistance, his 
proposal was definitely opposed by the German military delegate. 
The words of that delegate are now memorable. ‘‘ I cannot,’’ said 
the German, ‘‘ take one single step further in following those who 
*“ proclaim an absolute liberty of defence.’’ The proposal was 
dropped, and in 1904, when the Japanese seized the island of 
Saghalien and were opposed by 160 individuals armed with hunting 
rifles, pistols, and hatchets, no less than 120 were condemned to 
death and shot. This incident seems to have affected The Hague 
Conference of 1907, which added to the previous law the following 
Article :-— 

‘‘ The inhabitants of a territory which has not been occupied, 
who, on the approach of the enemy, spontaneously take up arms 
to resist the invading troops without having had time to organise 
themselves in accordance with Article I., shall be regarded as 
belligerents if they carry arms openly, and if they respect the laws 
and customs of war.’’* 

This Article, it will be noted, leaves norights to individual resisters, 
and it is curious to recall now that it was the Belgian delegate 
who pointed out in 1907 that the Conference had made no provision 
for such cases as that of Mr. Brown. The English law on this 
point is just as severe as the German, and is contained in the 
following paragraph :— 

‘Tf, however, they (peaceful inhabitants) make an attempt to 
commit hostile acts, they are not entitled to the rights of armed 
forces, and are liable to execution as war-criminals.’’T 

On the other hand, the same manual gives the following instruc- 
tions to officers :— 


‘‘No law authorises them (officers or soldiers) to have a 


prisoner shot without trial, and international law forbids summary 


_ execution absolutely.’’} 


* Article II. Page 84, Correspondence respecting the Second Peace Conference 
held at The Hague in 1907. (Cd. 3857.) 

+ Manual of Military Law. Para. 19. 

tZbid. Para. 37. 
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But all the manuals still leave a certain vagueness in regard to 
the rights of assailed populations who, without authorisation from 
any fixed Government, yet form themselves into regular bands of 
combatants under military law. To such bands the British seem 
inclined to give rights, but the other Powers appear to offer little 
ornomercy. It was probably owing to that view that the Germans 
refused to recognise the Belgian Civic Guards. 


MIGHT AND RIGHT. 


This is the most important of many obscurities which at present 
hamper the working of The Hague laws, and it will be vital that 
any future Conference should attempt to clear them up. It has 
been not the least subject of pride of Englishmen in this present 
war to observe the high tradition of humane practice maintained 
by the British Navy, which is not on that account less formidable 
in action. The naval officer has the habit of decision, and perhaps 
because he is always in the presence of that common enemy of 
man, the sea, he always seems to lean instinctively towards the 
side of humanity. But it is best, both for him and for the land 
officer, that the civilised world should make up its own mind and 
tell them clearly what they are to do in the stress of action. It 
will be useless to complain of the impotence of international law 
if the framers do not take upon themselves the task and duty of 
clearing up their own minds. 

But the most important thing, after all, is the impulse towards 
humanity. Once again we return to the primitive simplicity of 
our original issue. It is whether Right or Might is to prevail 
in the world. Or, perhaps, it would be fairer to say whether Right 
should have some share or voice in the claim of Might. The 
German philosophy of force is so far justified that the world cam 
never be handed over to the hands of mere weakness. But there 
is more than one form of weakness, just as there is more than one 
form of strength. The justice of a cause has not seldom given to 
man’s arm the strength which is the strength of ten. A victory 
of violence undiluted by any sense of right would be a calamity 
from which the world would have to rebuild itself, as the ancient 
world built itself from the aboriginal slime. Against such a 
calamity we must fight to the end. But we must endeavour to do 
it not only with weapons of war, but also with weapons of reason. 
If we make to the world an appeal such as this—an appeal on 
behalf of the essential claims of humanity against the cruel and 
brutal arrogance of force, we may not only convert the world; we 
may even succeed in that greatest of all conquests, the conversion 
of our enemy. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE DECEITEULNESS OF WAR. 


HE most dangerous attribute of evil is its deceitfulness. The 
miseries which dog the heels of evil—pain, disease, suffering, 
loss, sorrow—are not the worst qualities inherent in evil. They are 
perhaps its best: for they act as deterrent warnings and restraints. 
No man runs to evil for its own sake or for the sake of its baneful 
consequences. These consequences all would shun if they could. 
The deceitfulness of evil must first shut men’s eyes to consequences, 
and fascinate them with dazzling promises of pleasure or ad- 
vantage, before it can work their ruin. It is this power of evil to 
hide from us things as they really are, and make them seem what 
they are not, which is the deadly secret of its conquests. Evil first 
makes fools of us: then victims. It bribes our gullibility to 
subjugate our resistance. Plausibility is its most successful bait. 
Evil is an adroit angler. It hides its lures with attractive feathers 
and lends to its death-bringing baits the appearance of life-giving 
food. Hence its full and heavy baskets. Not in the grim naked- 
ness of a wolf, but in the innocence of sheep’s clothing: not asa 
prince of darkness, but as an angel of light, is evil formidable. The 
essence of its diplomacy is deceit. Its words are smoother than 
butter, when war and destruction are in its heart; but the vengeance 
of destruction is kept out of sight until the flatterings of diplomacy 
have attained their purpose. 

Of all forms of evil none is more deceitful than war. It is the 
most profuse of promise-makers and promise-breakers: of all 
plausibilities the most plausible: of all delusions the most delusive. 
It is indeed both a delusion and an illusion. The witchery of its 
pomp illudes us. The fallacies of our thoughts concerning it 
delude us. And it is the half truths told in its defence which so 
often obscure its evil nature. None except the merciless defend 
war for its own sake: for the savage passions it arouses and 
inflames, for its outrages and spoliations, for its barbarities and 
butcheries, for its wounds and woes, its miseries and sorrows, its 
waste and desolations. Whenever war is defended, its defence is 
based either on its motives or results. Seeing that its motives are 
sometimes righteous and its results good it is argued that war 
itself is good and righteous: that the motive consecrates the 
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conflict and the end vindicates the means. But inasmuch as the 
antagonists in war have antagonistic motives, it is obvious that 
both cannot be right. One must be wrong if the other is right: 
although each may appear to itself to be right. In every war, 
therefore, there must be wrong at least on one side: and even on 
the other, although the right may be verily right, it may also be 
merely a fallacious appearance of right. For when great dangers 
surround us and our lives and property are threatened, the eyes of 
conscience grow bleared and the balances of judgment are 
disturbed. But the more indubitably one party in a war is right, 
the more indubitably also is the other wrong: and as the party of 
wrong invariably causes, and generally begins, a war, it follows 
that the original causes of wars are wrong and their dominant 
motives evil, whatever their advocates may plead to the contrary. 

The testimony of history confirms this truth. It is impossible 
to find in the long pages of the past a single war in which on one 
side or the other, and sometimes on both, the motive for war was 
not evil, and its incentive some form of lust—ambition, envy, 
greed, the spread of dominion, the gratification of revenge, or the 
satisfaction of pride. The aggressors may conceal from their 
conscience the real character of their motives: they may hide it 
under the specious semblance of necessity, patriotism, duty, or 
utility; but the onlookers see plainly through the mask and 
behind the curtain which covers the motive, into the inner naked 
truth that war is essentially barbarous and inhuman: and that 
those who wilfully wage it are either deceivers or deceived, and 
not infrequently both. 

And what are the results of war, the inevitable results, the results 
which never fail to follow in its train? Are they not carnage, 
merciless brutalities, a ferocious delight in slaughter, the exultant 
massacre of foes, international feuds, the rage for vengeance, the 
perversion of the noble sense of human brotherhood into the brutish 
craving for inhuman triumph? Waste, want, and woe; the cry of 
the orphan, the loneliness of the widow, the desolations of hearth 
and home; such as these are the necessary results of war, its 
natural fruits. And a tree which naturally and necessarily bears 
such corruptions as these must be itself corrupt. 

Beautiful blossoms and fruits are often, indeed, seen in abundance 
on the growths which cling and cluster round this tree. But they 
are not part of the tree itself. They grow from other roots, and 
would abound elsewhere if the tree were destroyed. But so long 
as they are seen in association with the tree, they are apt to deceive 
us as to the corrupt nature of the tree and its essentially rotten 
character. The ivy adorns the ruined temple, but it would be a 
wicked sport to demolish the temple in order that the ivy might 
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adorn its ruins. Similarly with war. Great and glorious 
deeds accompany war. Heroism makes its ashes burn 
with splendour. Courage, self-sacrifice, fortitude, daring, water 
its fields with their blood; and from the soils thus fertilised 
spring growths of new and fuller life, especially for those who in 
battle have defended the right. But it is noteworthy that the 
aggressors in war, even when victorious, seldom profit by their 
victories. Their new territories, sullen with discontent, become 
a burden and drain on the conqueror’s resources. The valour of 
the battlefield becomes the vice of the council-chamber. Right is 
confused with might; faith with force. As in the stagnations of 
peace a nation perishes through hedonism, so after the successes 
of war it declines to materialism, and in the sloughs of materialism 
the nobilities of manhood are destroyed. 

It is often otherwise with defensive wars, wars waged to beat 
back the hordes of injustice, treachery, jealousy, and greed. 
Whether vanquished or victorious, the soldiers in these battles are 
in a quite different position from the aggressors. They breathe 
a different moral atmosphere. Conscience, not conquest, is their 
spur and stay. When suffering or dying, the stars of freedom and 
righteousness shine aloft before their eyes. From their wounds 
and blood flow streams of new life to their nation—the life of higher 
resolve and more serious purpose. The cry of danger wakes up 
a nation; the bitter experience of the horrors and hardships of war 
toughen and harden it. 

But there is this great difference between the evils and the benefits. 
which result from war. The former are necessary to it; they belong 
to its being, are part of its nature, it cannot exist without them. 
It is not so with the latter. Good is sometimes, as I have said,. 
associated with war, yet not always; but evil is always associated 
with war, and not only sometimes. War is separable from good; 
from evil it is inseparable. The heroism and the other splendid 
virtues which we see in war are not produced by war; they merely 
find the arena for their epiphany on its bloody fields. These virtues 
were latent in the warrior and the sufferer before. War only 
manifests; it does not make them. It brings them from obscurity 
to prominence, from static existence to dynamic power; but it is 
part of the deceitfulness of war to persuade us that in bringing 
virtues to light it creates them, and that without its generating 
influence they could not come into being. 

The facts all go against this assumption. Heroism is displayed 
on other scenes than those of battle: in polar expeditions, on the 
bridges and decks of sinking ships, in the extinction of fires, in 
ministries to suffering and combats with disease, in leper settle- 
ments and missionary self-sacrifices. Yet who would say that 
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ships should be steered into icebergs, or conflagrations ignited, or 
disease fostered in order that heroism should be manifested? Why 
then should war be fostered? No good comes from it which could 
not be brought about some other and nobler way, without the evils 
which necessarily result from its ravages. When war-mongers 
teach that heroism lives by force alone, their teachings are a 
deceitful fraud, as the heroism of the Cross incontestably witnesses. 

At every stage of the proceedings which have led up to the 
present awful and most wicked war—deceitfulness stands forth 
bold and unabashed. For an entire generation the children in the 
schools, and the students in the Universities of Germany have been 
persistently taught and inflamed by false and pernicious doctrines 
which have confounded imperial patriotism with world-embracing 
tyranny. These doctrines are palpably full of deceits. They poison 
conscience with casuistry, and decoy their disciples first to moral, 
then to material ruin. Many of the gallant men now fighting in 
the German ranks were mentally nursed in their childhood on the 
milk of the teachings of such writers as Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and General von Bernhardi. What is the gospel that these apostles 
of militarism have taught, and by which the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of large sections of the German people are now penetrated ? 
It is a gospel which turns utterly upside down the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is a gospel of jealousy in the stead of love; of dominion 
in place of duty; of valour in place of virtue; of brutal compulsion 
in place of moral suasion; of indifference to suffering in place of 
sympathy; of force instead of faith; of the despot’s throne instead 
of the Redeemer’s Cross. Few people in England as yet realise 
what a revolution in the minds and hearts of the German people 
these recent teachings have accomplished. Multitudes of Germans, 
as the fruit of these teachings, no longer see things with Christian 
eyes, or think of them with Christian minds, or feel towards them 
with a Christian conscience. ‘‘ A place in the sun’’ has become 
their supreme desire. Material success and martial glory are the 
stuff of which their dreams are made. Might, not right, is their 
god; and at the shrines of might they are ready to sacrifice the 
life of right. 

Under the tyranny of this strange and brutal gospel, truth is 
trampled under foot, and deceit flourishes like a green bay-tree. 
When learned doctors proclaim ‘‘ Blessed are the war-makers, for 
“they shall rule the world,’ and their simple disciples believe 
them, the paths of war, despite their snares and traps, seem fair 
and attractive. 

At the root of all the deceits which have been practised 
by Germany in connection with the present war—the long 
deceit of preaching peace while straining every nerve to make 
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ready for battle, the proposal to deal with an international treaty 
as ‘‘a mere scrap of paper,’’ the smooth and subtle promises given 
to England and Belgium if they would infamously acquiesce in 
abandoning France to destruction, the pitiful excuses put forward 
for the massacre of defenceless men and the barbarous treatment 
of women and children, for dropping bombs into helpless towns 
and scattering mines broadcast in the open sea, for reducing to 
ashes an ancient and beautiful city with its irreplaceable treasures 
of learning and art, for establishing a ubiquitous organisation of 
spies in friendly countries—at the root, I say, of all these deceits 
and hypocrisies lies the primary deceit, inculcated and fostered by 
the evil spirit of war, that, as Bernhardi teaches, ‘‘ might is the 
““supreme right,’’ and that ‘‘ war should be regarded not as a 
“‘curse, but as the greatest factor in the furtherance of culture 
““and power.”’ 

The war-god is a god of deceits, and the war-spirit the most 
easily deceivable of idolaters; and when the war-spirit is inflamed 
by the war-god, the martial idolater becomes capable of believing 
any folly, and preaching any madness. His mind becomes an utter 
chaos of confusions. He confounds might with right, culture 
with conquest, justice with power, God with self. His morals grow 
materialistic. In the blindness with which the deceitfulness of war 
has encompassed him, he cannot see the difference between the 
gain of greed and the gain of contentment, between the emulations 
of honest industry and the murderous strifes of bloody battles, be- 
tween the wanton sacrifice of others and the willing sacrifice of self, 
between the blessed possibilities of peace and the accursed 
certainties of war. Eminent and influential men are teaching in 
Germany to-day, and for years past have taught, as Jesuits before 
them in other spheres have taught to the great detriment of moral 
progress and social elevation, that the end justifies the means; 
that if the end be righteous, it makes little matter if the means be 
wicked. Some go even further, and teach that the goodness of 
the end obliterates the infamy of the means and sanctifies it. 

And the appalling danger of the present situation arises from the 
strange and bewildering fact that vast numbers of Germans 
honestly believe these lies. The position would not be nearly so 
serious if brilliant professors and bemused dilettanti and artful 
diplomatists simply prated about these phosphorescent marsh- 
lights for the sake of gratifying their sense of superiority to vulgar 
commonplace virtue and simple bourgeois faith. The greatness of 
the peril springs from the fact that large masses of the people have 
come to believe these doctrines. Their conviction of the truth of 
these falsities, of the reality of these semblances, and the substance 
of these shadows, is deep and intense. They honestly believe that 
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all this glamour dangled before their eyes is genuine goodness 
and truth. That is why the best of them are fighting so fiercely. 
They have a strong and beautiful devotion to their fatherland. 
They have profound faith in its destiny. They are justly proud of 
their country’s past achievements in the realms of science, art, 
philosophy, letters, religion: they honestly believe that if the 
whole earth could be turned into one big Germany, and all the 
people in it transformed into Germans, the earth would become 
heaven, and its peoples highly cultured philanthropists. It is at 
the fires of this misguided enthusiasm that the militarist junto in 
Berlin has lighted its torches of aggression and greed: thus 
deceiving the people into being dupes of their shameless designs 
and treacherous tyrannies. Of themselves the plottings of the 
junto would have been of little consequence, had they not 
unhappily succeeded in making tools of the people by their 
doctrines of plausible deceit concerning the glories and ultimate 
benefits of war. 

It is to frustrate the tyrannous designs of this militarist junto 
that we have joined the ranks of our allies in this wicked war. We 
did not go into this war willingly. We were driven into it by the 
infamous suggestion that we should play false to our pledges of 
solemn covenant: should suffer German hosts to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium, and lay France prostrate under their feet, asa 
preliminary to the submission of Belgium, Holland, and 
Denmark, and the wresting from Britain of her sovereignty of 
the seas. Germany made plausible promises before she recalled 
her ambassadors; but plausible promises are only part of the 
magazine of deceits, the stock-in-trade of war-mongers. Out- 
rageous deeds have since made clear to the world the value of 
promises made by promise-breakers to their intended victims. 

We have no quarrel with the great German people or their just 
and natural aspirations. Our quarrel is with the aggressive 
militarists and their grim lust of a world-tyranny decked in the 
gay clothing of a world-culture. If we are defeated in this conflict 
the moral loss to the world will be immeasurably vast. Tyranny 
will usurp the throne of liberty, a military caste will trample on 
equality, and the intrigues of a bureaucracy will supplant the ideals 
of human brotherhood. But if we win, the whole world will be 
richer for our victory. Our success will secure the independence 
of small nationalities and prove that they are a blessing and not, as 
Bernhardi teaches, ‘‘a curse.’’ Democracy will not be plunged 
into the darkness of night. A brighter day will dawn for 
constitutional government. Our victory now will be the assurance 
for all time that ‘‘ governments exist for the good of the people, 
““not the people for the gain of governments.’’ And it may 
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probably not be long before even the German people will rejoice 
in their defeat—a defeat which will release them from the burdens 
and deceits of militarism and set their feet firmly in the paths of 
progress, freedom, and peace. If we are victors in this appalling 
war the world will probably never see again the recurrence of such 
a revolting spectacle, which pours shame on civilisation and insult 
on Christ: and for which no parallel can be found since the days of 
Napoleon, and the remoter times of Goths and Huns. The German 
Emperor has often told us that God is on his side. In this war, 
born in the womb of deceit, let all material advantage and martial 
glory be banished from our thoughts, and only righteousness, 
equity, liberty, and an abiding peace be our supreme desire; then, 
in the end, shall we prove to the German people, and perhaps also 
to the German Emperor, that we are on the side of God. 


J. W. Carliol. 


LEALY “ANDI yy Ak 


| TALY, in her foreign relations, was once cynically compared by 
4A Bismarck to a bella donna at a ball who gives her hand now 
to one partner, now to another. Never in the course of her history 
has that fair lady’s favour been solicited so pressingly ; never have 
so many enticing and flattering offers been made to her as during 
the past two months of European convulsion. And never, be it 
said, has Italy maintained an attitude more calm, more dignified, 
more self-possessed. Whatever changes in the grouping of the 
Continental Powers may result from the clash of empires now 
reverberating throughout the civilised world, one important factor 
in European politics—the Triple Alliance, with its accumulated 
thirty years of popular hatred in Italy—has disappeared for ever. 
Despite irritation* at Italy’s refusal tohelp her partners in their titanic 
struggle, they still profess to regard the Alliance as intact, and 
a chastened Austria, swallowing her anger, asserted in an inspired 
article in the official Fremdenblatt of August 27th, that ‘‘if the 
*“Ttalian Government, after carefully weighing the reasons for 
‘“and against, has arrived at the conclusion that it would be more 
““ opportune for her to remain neutral, such decision by no means 
““implies the end of the Triplice, whatever may have been 
*“ whispered in Italy and elsewhere. The bond between the three 
** Powers exists, and will continue to exist even after the war, 
““since it corresponds to their interests, and an Austro-German 
“* defeat—if, indeed, anyone is credulous enough to believe in 
‘that possibility—-would be a national disaster for Italy, whereas 
‘‘a victory would mean the victory of an orderly and modern 
“element of culture in Europe, and would be therefore to Italy’s 
““interest.’? A similar line has been followed by the Reichspost, 
and also by the Kolnische Zeitung and other officially inspired 
German papers. 

Although the terms of the Alliance have never been made public 
—and there have been Italian Foreign Ministers who were ignorant 
of its precise conditions—enough is known of its general tenor, 


* The report is current at Rome that the Emperor William despatched a telegram 


‘to the King of Italy couched in the following terms: ‘‘ Victor or vanquished, I 


will never forget thy perfidy.” 
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from official speeches and inspired communications to the press, 
to prove that the famous compact was, so far as Italy was con- 
cerned, non-aggressive in character, an instrument of defence 
against a possible attack by France, and, in its later aspect, an 
act of mutual renunciation on the part of Italy and the Dual 
Monarchy of any aim of territorial aggrandisement in the Balkans. 
or in Albania. And this, it is generally believed, in return for 
an agreement on Italy’s part to help Germany if she were attacked 
by France; or in the event of Austria-Hungary being assailed by 
Russia, involving the intervention of Germany and a consequent 
counter-attack by France, Italy was also to stand by her allies. 
The Alliance, said Count Robilant, on its renewal in 1887, 
surrounds Italy with a circle of iron, so that no Power would dare 
to insult her dignity. It implied, said the Marquis San Giuliano 
in December, 1912, a mutual renunciation of territorial ambition, 
or of occupation, or partition, of territory in the Balkans. The 
Treaty was, however, the work of the Italian Court and Foreign 
Office, and from the day when King Humbert came back from 
Vienna an Austrian colonel, from the day when the return visit to 
Rome due from the Emperor Francis Joseph was announced to 
have been abandoned, the alliance with the traditional oppressors of 
Italy has never been popular. Even in the Italian Chamber, Austria 
has been openly referred to as the ultimate enemy, and Italian 
supremacy over her nominal ally at sea has been the avowed aim 
of her recent naval programmes. [Each has eyed* the other in 
Albania with bitter jealousy, and incidents in the competition 
for nursing the new Albanian State have bordered on the 
ludicrous. More than once in comparatively recent times 
the two countries have been on the verge of war, and a call to arms 
for Austria’s sake in a war provoked without Italy’s consent and 
against her will and interests would have swept away the Italian 
Government in a tempest of popular indignation. An immense 
sigh of relief, therefore, went up throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy when, on July 31st, the proclamation of her neutrality 
was published—a proclamation hailed throughout the peninsula 
as equivalent te the final collapse of the Triple Alliance. Whatever 
delusions may be cherished at Vienna and Berlin, Humpty Dumpty 
has tumbled over the Alps, and all the Emperors’ horses and alf 
the Emperors’ men will never set Humpty Dumpty up again. 

But other considerations of a more material nature have doubtless 


* i having celebrated Christmas day by presenting the children at 
abun i eth Athen: the Italians replied by similar New Year’s gifts in the 
namé of Queen Elena, and a present of ten /ire to parents in the name of the: 
King of Italy. An Austrian school at Durazzo provided free education and meals 
for Albanian children, whereupon the Italians, at their school, offered as a superior 
attraction an attendance prize of two soldi a day, in addition to free schooling: 


and meals. 
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swayed the royal counsels at Rome. Italy is essentially a 
Mediterranean Power. With a coast line, including the islands, 
of 4,300 miles, to which have been added nearly another 1,000 miles 
in North Africa (not to speak of Rhodes and the islands of the 
fe gean), all singularly open to an attack by a hostile fleet, it is 
inconceivable that Italy could have viewed without grave appre- 
hension the danger of offending the allied Powers, whose fleets 
have swept the Middle Sea from Gibraltar to Malta, from Malta 
to the Dardanelles. Nor is it credible that French and British 
squadrons would have entered the Straits of Otranto and steamed 
up the Adriatic to bombard Cattaro, while the Italian Fleet lay 
in their rear at Taranto, without a previous understanding with 
Rome. Moreover, Italy has no coalfields; imported coal is vital to 
her industries and to the mobility of her Fleet, and of the 9,600,000 
tons imported in 1911, no less than 8,770,000 tons came from the 
United Kingdom. So far, then, as the situation in regard to 
Vienna and Berlin is concerned, popular sympathy and reasons of 
state coincided. 

But how far will popular sympathy with the cause of the Allies, 
bound up as it is with the principles of nationality and freedom 
to which Italy has owed her re-birth, and which always find a 
responsive echo in Italian breasts—how far will this generous 
sentiment avail to influence her future action? There can be no 
doubt of its range and intensity. True, there were signs of 
wavering in certain circles of opinion when the vacillation and 
divided counsels of the French Government* in the earlier phase 
of the war made unhappy contrast with the potent efficiency of 
the German Army smiting its way from victory to victory with 
fulminating rapidity, even up to the trenches outside Paris. For 
it should be remembered that in Italy the official bulletins of the 
German War Office} at Berlin are published in the press impartially 
with those emanating from Paris and London. Nor have strenuous 
efforts at a pro-German propaganda been lacking. German agents 
have been busy; Professor Kohler, of Berlin, well known in Italy 
as a translator of Dante, issued a manifesto in the press, calling 
on Italy ‘‘ to remain with us.’’ Dr. Siidekum and other prominent 
Socialist members of the Reichstag have essayed to woo their 
Italian confréeres by appealing, in the name of the prophet Marx, 


* According to the Paris correspondent of the Secolo (September 1st) news of 
the French reverses were concealed for days; reserves were called out, then 
dismissed, then called out again; a whole division of southern troops turned tail 
in face of the enemy, and M. Clemenceau was appealed to on August 24th by 
the Times correspondent to intervene with the French Government, to induce it 
to rescind the decree which for some days had prohibited the entrance of the 
Times into French territory. 


+ On September 4th the number of unwounded prisoners was returned at over 
90,000, of guns captured 349.—Corriere della Sera, September sth. 
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for sympathy; an edition of the Berliner Tageblatt, giving the 
‘truth about the war,’’ was published in Italian, and circulated 
throughout Italy. But in vain. The envoys cut a sorry figure, 
and their propaganda met with almost universal derision. The 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, well known in England and America 
as the author of the Greatness and Decline of Rome, protested 
that, in common with other Italian students of his generation, 
he had received a too Prussian education from the Uhlans of science 
and literature, which a stupid Government allowed to invade the 
universities and schools of Italy, falsifying the signs of the times 
and drenching them with foolish prejudices against France. The 
eloquent historian urged his compatriots to free themselves from 
the obsession of German culture, and learn what Latin genius has 
meant to the democracies of Europe. 

The shelling of Rheims Cathedral and details transmitted by 
Italian correspondents of the inhuman nature of the German terror 
in Belgium have so revolted the national conscience that, for the 
time being, resentment against Germany has overshadowed even 
the traditional aversion for Austria, and Republican leaders such 
as Signor Barzilai have vigorously protested against the shame of 
remaining indifferent in the face of a colossal conflict where the 
liberties and the civilisation of Europe are at stake. Militant 
journals such as the Idea Nazionale and the Vita have increased 
their circulation. Radicals, Reformist Socialists, and Syndicalists 
have been moving, and at a meeting of the Reformist Socialist 
Deputies at Rome on September 6th, Signor Bissolati, one of the 
best-informed among the Socialist party on foreign affairs, and 
once invited by King Victor Emmanuel III. to form part of an 
Italian cabinet, carried, amid enthusiastic cheers, a resolution to the 
effect that, since the attempts of the two Empires to make Italy an 
accomplice in their designs of violence and rapine had happily 
failed, and that consequently the Triplice had been rendered worth- 
less, it would be impossible for the Italian people to remain 
indifferent to the eventualities of the conflict; that the triumph of 
the central empires would be a menace to democratic progress in 
Europe and injurious to Italian interests; that the Italian 
Government should not interpret its neutrality as an absolute 
renunciation of all intervention, but indicate its right to freedom of 
action at the opportune moment, for the infallible consequence of 
a victory of the central empires would be the abasement of Italy 
to the condition which, by her ultimatum, Austria had sought to 
reduce the kingdom of Serbia. The feeling in Milan—the 
industrial and intellectual capital of Italy—against the pro-Austrian 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis San Giuliano, is intense, and the 
Conservative Corriere della Sera, together with its rival, the 
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Radical Secolo, have agreed in calling for his resignation. Radical 
Deputies have agitated for a reconstituted Cabinet, in face of the 
supreme national crisis. There is, however, a strong current of 
Conservative opinion fortified, at the opposite political pole, by 
the official Socialists, against any breach of neutrality, 
and rarely in her history has the realm of modern Italy 
been confronted with a national problem of such gravity 
and magnitude. To the responsible Ministers who sit at counsel 
in the Consulta, and who hold the threads of her destiny in their 
hands, the tremendous issues at stake may well give pause. 

On the one hand, the triumph of her quondam allies would mean 
an omnipotent Prussianised military state in Central Europe, and 
a powerful Austria-Hungary dominating the Balkans and Albania, 
and commanding the Straits of Otranto—an Austria cherishing no 
gentle feelings towards her self-regarding and neutral neighbour: 
if victory should incline towards the powers of the Triple Entente 
then would arise a huge Russian hegemony in the Near East, and 
a Greater Serbia, absorbing Montenegro and the four-and-a-half 
million Southern Slavs—Serbs, Croats, Slovenes—divided from 
her in religion, it is true, but speaking the same tongue and sharing 
the same aspirations. Theve is little hesitation, however, in the 
popular mind. Sympathy with the aspirations of the Slav races 
in the Balkans has been a popular tradition since the time of 
Mazzini. Apart from other possible Balkan complications, it is 
by no means certain that a Greater Serbia, flushed with victory 
won by her own hand, would consent to be an appanage of 
Russia. A friendly Slav State on the opposite shore of the 
Adriatic, eager for social, intellectual, and economic development, 
and predominantly agricultural, would form an excellent market 
for Italian manufactures, and would serve Italian interests better 
than a monstrous Pan-Germanic military despotism, striding 
across Europe from the Baltic to the A‘ gean. 

And the Trentino and unredeemed.Italy ? The generous youth 
of Italy are asking, what will be the position, when the final issues 
of the war are settled, of a Laodicean Italy, who in a supreme 
crisis made a great refusal, an Italy spiacente a Dio ed a’ nemict 
sui? ‘* Never,’’ said a young Italian professor to the present 
writer, ‘‘ will arise again so favourable an opportunity of settling 
““old scores with Austria. Ah! if but we had in our national 
“coffers the milliard-and-a-half, the two milliards of lire 
“flung away in the desert sands of North Africa!’’ Un- 
happily, the financial and economic situation in Italy, already 
a source of some anxiety before the European war, has been 
aggravated by the evils war brings in its train. Unemployment 
has become a grave problem of national importance, complicated 
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as it is by the influx of some 400,000 poor Italian labourers and 
their families, driven across the frontiers from the war area, to swell 
the ranks of the workless in the already congested labour market 
at home. Food riots or demonstrations have occurred at Este 
and Venice; the autumn tourist season is practically ruined, 
trade is suffering, and so seriously has railway traffic fallen 
off that no less than five hundred goods and passenger trains 
were cancelled by the management of the State Railways on 
September ist. The national finances, too, have been weakened 
by the heavy cost of the Libyan war, which has been largely met 
by increasing the floating debt, and by hypothecating estimated 
future budget surpluses, which the most optimistic Finance 
Minister can now hardly expect to see realised. Nor is the drain 
of the Libyan adventure yet staunched. The cost of civil 
administration, of public works, of the army of occupation— 
desultory fighting is still in progress in Cyrenaica and the Fezzan 
—are likely to be for many years a considerable charge on the 
national exchequer. But Italian credit stands high. Even before 
the outbreak of the war it stood higher than that of Germany or 
Austria; her army has proved its efficiency during a two years’ 
campaign in North Africa. How soon her present attitude of 
vigilant neutrality may be influenced by future events, or her 
rulers impelled by national sentiment to intervene in the 
momentous European conflict, it would be futile to forecast. One 
thing is certain. If her people is launched forth in battle array it 
will not be on the side of the hated Tedeschi. 


THOMAS OKEY. 


VOU» CVI; 34 


BENEDICT XV THE SIGNIFICANCE? 
HiSVEVEC ION: 


T was on a solemn occasion that my personal acquaintance with 
the then Monsignor Della Chiesa, now Benedict XV., was 
consolidated. Cardinal Gotti, the ‘‘ Prefect ’’ of Propaganda Fide— 
a Pontifical ‘‘ Congregation ’’ which rules over Catholic Missions 
—had reached in December, 1907, his golden jubilee as a priest. 
It was decided that the International Propaganda College in Rome, 
which had him as its superior, should give in his honour an 
‘* Academia Polyglotta ’’—that is, a solemn literary and musical 
entertainment in about forty different languages, to be followed by 
a grand illumination. The task of arranging the whole and the 
honour of receiving the guests, among whom there were the 
foreign ambassadors to the Pope and most of the Cardinals then 
present in Rome, fell chiefly upon my shoulders. The absence of 
Cardinal Merry del Val had been variously commented upon and 
the entertainment had already started when I was asked to meet 
Monsignor Della Chiesa, then ‘‘ Substitute’’ (i.e., a kind of Under- 
Secretary) to the Secretary of State. We exchanged the compli- 
ments of the occasion, and then came the difficult task of finding 
for him a place in the front of the hall through the dense crowd. 
He leaned upon my arm with his slender frail person, gripping my 
right hand while I ushered him in with such a sort of childish, 
trustful yielding, and with such a pure, good smile, that it was 
revealed to me all at once how, under the habit of the expert and 
cautious diplomat, behind the impassive face alimost stiffened 
through a life of routine work, and a mind used to look at men only 
as categories of ecclesiastical affairs, there survived a rich amount 
of human sympathy, which only demanded an occasion to be 
set free. 

A few months later, the storm which had for years been 
grumbling around the faithful friend of Cardinal Rampolla fell 
suddenly upon his head under the guise of a ‘‘ promotion ”’ to the 
See of Bologna—Promoveatur, ut amoveatur. His equivocal 
collaboration with the evil genius of Pius X. came thus to an end. 
When a few months later the enactments of the Encyclical 
“ Pascendi ”’ against Modernism began to be brought into opera- 
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tion, the raging persecution which, after his removal, was 
unchecked, began to mow down her victims, and my own resigna- 
tion was asked and given. Before my further retirement from 
ecclesiastical functions, I went to visit the Archbishop Della 
Chiesa in his solemn, gloomy palace in the ‘‘ fosco-turrita 
‘“ Bologna,” and he put kindly at my disposal during my visit to 
the town his amiable secretary, Mons. Migone. 

On this occasion I could perceive the reacting influence exerted 
already upon him by the See of Prospero Lambertini (later 
Benedict XIV.), whose liberal traditions have been revived in our 
days by that most popular and liberal of modern cardinals, 
Dominico Svampa. Mons. Della Chiesa’s former uncompromising 
attitude towards the ‘‘ Roman Question ’’ which he had to share 
with Cardinal Rampolla had already given way to a conciliatory 
and friendly behaviour towards Italian authorities ; his support of a 
policy of opposition to religious modernism—which, however, 
never became with him mad persecution—had been tempered by a 
keen interest in the education and culture of his clergy (a visit I 
paid to his seminary, where some of my friends had been 
appointed as professors, made this real to me): he had even been 
led to reconsider his former arm-chair alarm at the progress of 
Christian Democracy, now that his new first-hand experience of 
the desertion of many Catholic people for the path of a non- 
Christian Socialism had brought home to him for the first time the 
full meaning of Leo XIII.’s words: ‘‘ Go out of the sacristy; go 
““to the people.’’ And I was also able to realise that the well- 
known qualities of Mons. Della Chiesa, his sound, straight 
‘“ savoir-faire,’’ his shrewdness and tenacity in face of difficulties, 
his indefatigable application to daily work, the absence of any 
ostentation or ambition in his private life, his aristocratic retire- 
ment and simplicity of conduct, had been preserved intact through 
his passage from the lofty functions in the Vatican to the less 
brilliant, but not less substantial and heavy task, of shepherding a 
particularly difficult flock: such qualities as could not fail to 
grapple satisfactorily with the situation, although they might fail 
to earn for the reserved aristocratic practical man the popular favour 
of the loquacious, expansive, strongly Socialist and pleasure- 
loving people of Bologna. 

Six years have elapsed since then, but my impressions and 
my previsions of those days can still give a fairly adequate account of 
the spirit and the result of Mons. Della Chiesa’s government of 
his archdiocese. In his retirement there, even in his disgrace, 
apart from any compromising complicity in the general administra- 
tion of the Church, still keeping loyal to his great friend and 
protector Rampolla, and to the policy of Leo XIII., he preserved 
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intact and vital the seed which was later on to be revived. 
Without doubt, it is Cardinal Rampolla’s secretary who has now 
mounted the Papal throne: through him, Cardinal Rampolla 
himself rises from the dead and speaks aloud his word, and expels 
the profaners from the Temple. 

* * * * * * * * 

There is no need to enlarge upon what is already known of 
Benedict XV.: of his birth in Genoa in 1854 from a family of 
ancient nobility boasting of famous ecclesiastical ancestors; of his 
studies in civil law at the State University of Genoa; of his first 
steps before the age of thirty in his diplomatic career. One thing 
I want to notice is this, that the atmosphere, not only of his family 
education and later career, but even of his ecclesiastical 
education, was entirely aristocratic. It was in Rome, in the famous 
old Capranica College, saturated with aristocratic traditions and 
refined spirit, where Cardinal Rampolla himself had been trained, 
that Mons. Della Chiesa followed his courses of divinity under the 
direction of the Jesuits of the Gregorian University : and it was in 
the Academy for Ecclesiastical Nobles that he completed his 
diplomatic education. 

In order to understand the significance of the election of 
Benedict XV. as the turning tide of the policy of Rampolla, we 
must retrace the genetical factors of the gigantic duel into which 
Monsignor Della Chiesa was drawn from the beginning of his 
diplomatic career. The events, however apparently remote from 
us, are still but the earlier waves of the present terrible struggle for 
the hegemony of Europe. 

Let us go back as far as March, 1887. Monsignor Galimberti, a 
Roman prelate, then very influential in the Vatican, had succeeded 
in the great task of effecting a reconciliation between the Holy See 
and the German Chancellor; but he aimed much further than 
merely bringing to an end the ‘‘ Kulturkampf ’’: he aimed at no 
less a thing than the substitution in the Church of German 
influence and spirit for that of democratic France. He had keenly 
foreseen that the democratic open soul of the young Republic 
could not allow of a permanent harmony between the Church and 
her fille ainée, and that the entente cordiale between the German 
Empire and the Vatican was more in accordance with the natural 
sympathy of the Catholic Church for social conservatism and 
despotism. He had even perceived that all the show of devotion 
from France to the ‘‘ Holy See’’ was but a way of expressing 
her antagonism to Monarchical Italy and the Triple Alliance, 
and that France was making the Vatican the instrument of her own 
national policy. He set himself at once to carry on his plan 
of detaching the Vatican from France, of allying it with Germany 
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and Austria, and consequently of reconciling it with Italy. But 
French diplomacy watched things jealously, and her strong 
Opposition not only frustrated the election of Monsignor 
Galimberti to the position of Secretary of State, but when 
Leo. XIII. laid before the Consistory of May, 1887, proposals of 
conciliation with Italy, she imposed on him, under the threat of 
denouncing the “‘ Concordat,’’ the famous retractation. Rampolla, 
whose sympathies with France had made him the candidate of 
the Republic, became Secretary of State, and he set about the task 
of rending the elaborate net woven by Galimberti. In this work 
he had the collaboration of Monsignor Della Chiesa, his former 
secretary in the Nunciature of Madrid, and now his “‘ right hand.”’ 
The meeting of Crispi with Bismarck, in which the former secured 
the assurance that the ‘‘ Roman Question ’’ would not be raised, 
and the coincidence of the death of William I. and the succession 
of Frederick, afforded to Rampolla the opportunity for a master- 
stroke: he sent Galimberti himself as envoy to the new German 
Emperor, with the secret instruction that he should not only 
promote ecclesiastical interests in Germany, but, even more, that 
he should urge Bismarck definitely and explicitly to state what the 
attitude of Germany would be when the ‘‘ Roman Question ”’ arose. 
The bearer of the secret instructions was a young prelate who was 
to act as the secretary to the mission, and who was henceforward 
to identify himself with the views and policy of Galimberti: he 
was Merry del Val. The elusive reply of Bismarck* put the seal 
to the definite failure of Germanophile policy and the disgrace 
of Galimberti: the subsequent visit of William II. to Leo XIII. 
proved a failure, and the Vatican openly adhered to the French 
Republican Government, and even fostered the Franco-Russian 
alliance. Rampolla had conquered, and the Church was orientated 
towards democracy. But he had to pay for his victory when, at 
the death of Leo XIII., the veto of Austria opposed his election 
to the Papacy. When he retired into his lonely seclusion, one 
person in the Curia stood as a representative of his policy—his 
faithful secretary, and, since 1901, the ‘‘ Substitute’’ of the 
Secretary of State, Monsignor Della Chiesa. The duel was now 
to continue in a mitigated way between the former secretary of 
Rampolla and the former secretary of Galimberti, Cardinal Merry 
del Val—now Secretary of State. The key to the interpretation of 
the policy of Pius X. is to be found here. 

* A passage in Bismarck’s reply is striking for its sense of actuality: “In the 
hypothesis which is very likely of a war (of Germany and Austria) against France 
and Russia, the neutrality of Italy would not be sufficient: a positive help would 
be needed. Now, the restitution of Rome to the Pope would cause the fall of the 
dynasty, and the alliance of a Republican Italy with France. The Holy See has 


nothing to gain from the triumph of Republican France and schismatic Russia. 
Il faut savoir attendre.” 
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For Leo XIII. the turning .of the prow towards republican 
France had meant an orientation towards Christian democracy and 
a revival of religious culture among the clergy, with a certain 
degree of tolerance for religious liberalism. Loisy and Duchesne, 
Tyrrell and Schnitzer, Murri and Minocchi, were not seriously 
disturbed. The narrow-minded, pious, headstrong peasant, who, 
as the result of the Austrian ‘‘ veto”’ and of the alarm of con- 
servative cardinals at the spreading of religious and_ social 
liberalism, became Pope as Pius X. (‘‘ They have made, out of 
‘‘a Venetian lantern, the lighthouse of the Church,’’ was someone’s 
comment on his election), was by birth and education a natural 
adversary of the liberal policy of Leo and of democracy, and a 
warm sympathiser with the German KXaiser and Austrian Emperor. 
No one is more liable to be dazzled by the splendour of absolutism 
than a peasant. It did not take long for him to understand that the 
man who could give a diplomatic shape to and carry into execution 
a policy of reaction was no other than the ex-secretary of Galimberti, 
Merry del Val. This is not the place to recall the disastrous policy 
which, intended to ‘‘ Instaurare omnia in Christo,’’ led to the loss 
of France as a Catholic nation, the alienation of Catholic cultured 
classes in every country, the failure to rally the masses, the general 
unrest and dejection among the clergy, and the exodus of 
thousands of priests. That Monsignor Della Chiesa could for 
almost four years keep his position as ‘‘ Substitute ’’ under the 
new régime and remain a witness to the demolition of the whole 
edifice so painfully built up by Cardinal Rampolla and himself can 
only be accounted for by his feelings of devotion to the ‘‘ Holy 
‘“‘ See,’’ and by the extreme necessity that the new Secretary of 
State felt for an element of stability during a period of radical 
change, in order that between the past and the future there should 
be at least a bureaucratic continuity. But the unscrupulous, 
cynically dishonest behaviour of the new Secretariate of State 
proved to be more than the upright honest conscience of Monsignor 
Della Chiesa could bear: it was not so much owing to a different 
policy as to a different standard of morality that he had in the long 
run to sever his connection with the Secretariate of State. Those who 
know what a forge of ‘‘ Machiavellism ”’ the Secretariate of State 
had become under Pius X., when the struggle against adversaries 
was conducted by all available means—from corruption by money 
in order to induce the delation of friends and the misuse of Confes- 
sion in order to discover Modernists, to the systematic disfigure- 
ment of truth, the habitual belying of public utterances and private 
engagements, the misrepresentation of the intentions even of such 
respectable bodies as that of the ‘‘ Assembly of the French 
‘‘ Bishops”’ in the question of the ‘‘ Cultuelles ’—they will admit 
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that it is to the greatest honour of Monsignor Della Chiesa that he 
could not long collaborate under such a master with the Benignis 
and the Montagninis. Just when the struggle against France was 
at its highest pitch and the tide of persecution against what was 
sincere, noble, and modern in the Church was about to reach its 
climax, at the eve of the disastrous ‘‘ Syllabus’’ and of the 
‘’ Pascendi,’’ Monsignor Della Chiesa was, like a squeezed orange, 
removed from the Secretariate of State. He was rooted out of his 
natural ground of diplomacy, and relegated to the See of Bologna, 
where he could no longer exert any influence upon the general 
direction of the Church. Had there been any doubt, even for 
outsiders, that he was under a cloud, it became evident by the fact 
that, although Bologna is a “ cardinalitian’’ See, he was passed 
over in the Consistory of 1911, and only received the Red Hat so 
lately as May of this year, after the death of Cardinal Rampolla. 
But by a singular turn of events, this disgrace which made him 
the natural representative of the antagonism to the policy of Pius 
X. was to smooth for him the way to the Pontificate. 
* * * * * * * 

When reading articles by writers who for their information 
must depend only on official documents, especially articles biassed 
by their apologetic purpose, I have often smiled sadly to see how 
the policy of the late Pope could be misrepresented as being the 
unanimous outcome of the venerable traditions of the Catholic 
Church, and inspired by the purest and holiest spirit of defence 
of the ‘‘ fundamental doctrines of Christianity.”’ 

Even apart from the misuse of this last expression, the bare 
fact is that only the isolation of the Pope by a camarilla con- 
spiring with ‘‘ secretariola,’’ and the ostracism of the Cardinals 
of the Curia, together with the terrorism inspired in the Bishops, 
could get rid of the overpowering opposition to his deleterious 
work. A kind of ‘‘ Referendum’’ which my position enabled me 
to promote among certain Cardinals of the Curia at the beginning 
of 1908, when the persecution against Modernism was at white 
heat, had, even for me, a bewildering effect. I had only to put 
to them my question: ‘‘ What do you think of the actual policy 
‘of Pius X.?”’ to witness an outburst of indignation, expressing 
itself sometimes in the most furious and even outrageous words 
against the ‘‘ persecutors and demolishers of the Church,’”’ “ the 
‘thirsty for ruin,’’ ‘‘ the blind and mad shepherds who make it 
‘* their special business to create phantoms of wolves and thieves, 
‘only in order that they may appear the saviours of the 
bimockuis: von 2?) Onex of i them; |poorfold man; who was 
instrumental in the condemnation of Loisy and Murri, moved 
me to tears by recounting the scene, how he had fallen upon 
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his knees before the ‘‘ Santo Padre’? and conjured him, but 
in vain, to unload from his shoulders the awful task of ‘‘ con- 
‘‘demning and cursing until his last breath.’’ Another, who 
had been an influential elector of Pius X., was heard in his 
last days moaning in a pitiable voice: ‘“‘ And to think that 
‘‘T have been instrumental in bringing upon the Church such 
‘*a curse!’’ Cardinal Vives Y Tuto himself who, although a 
really holy man, for whom I had a full respect, had been driven 
into the ‘‘trio’’ with Merry del Val and De Lai, did not cease 
from crying in his last illness: ‘‘ We have indeed destroyed the 
‘“Church!’’ In order to neutralise the impression of this solemn 
disavowal, the charitable Curia, by a genial device, spread the 
report that he had become mad, and put. him under practical 
sequestration. No; he was never more sane than at that moment. 

To say that four of the Cardinals whom I found, on that 
occasion, the most furious against the misgovernment of Pius X. 
were among the most influential members of the last Conclave, and 
that most of the remaining Cardinals, especially those elected by 
Leo XIIl. felt a personal hatred against Merry del Val for his 
contemptuous disregard of their right to act as the advisers of 
the Pope; to say that the alienation of France and the growing 
power of Socialism no longer checked by Christian Democracy 
were eagerly felt by them, no less than the spectacle of the 
crisis among the Catholic clergy, will make it easy to understand 
how the attitude of most Cardinals was one of impatient expectation 
that ‘‘ God should please in His mercy to recall to Himself ’’ the 
deleterious Pope, in order that they could sweep away the hated 
Merry del Val and his clique, in the most drastic way. 

Such being the real disposition of most of the Cardinals entering 
the Conclave on August gist, 1914, only a Cardinal of the 
opposition could have the least chance of being elected Pope; the 
election was bound to be one of protest. But, on the other hand, 
while the gigantic European struggle was pending, those 
Cardinals who, like Agliardi, Gasparri, Ferrata, had shown a 
constant open preference for France were disqualified, even if 
Austria had not, as is reported, made it clear in the Conclave 
that such an election would spell the alienation of Austria from 
the Church. So it was that the candidature of Mons. Della Chiesa 
was launched among the Cardinals, and, a week before the 
Conclave began, became so popular that the Tribuna could write’ 
on August 25th that, even if another Cardinal were elected, 
Della Chiesa would be asked to act as Secretary of State. 
When the more liberal wing of the Conclave saw that the 
candidature of Maffi, a scientist and a democrat, could not secure 
two-thirds of the votes, and the right wing could not secure 
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a majority for Ferrata, both the parties acceded to a candidature 
of ‘compromise’ between the two wings of the “‘ opposition,”’ 
and Cardinal Della Chiesa was elected, with Cardinal Ferrata as 
Secretary of State. That day, September 3rd, the first decisive 
battle was won by France and lost by Austria and Germany. 

‘It is not easy to describe the personal characteristics of a man 
whose qualities, either intellectual and moral or physical, are not 
of a striking feature. To what has already been said I shall only 
add a few remarks. The outward appearance of Benedict XV. is 
neither majestic nor attractive. He has an ascetic pale face. He is 
of middle stature, slenderly built, has a slightly limping—though 
distinguished—gait. When asked: ‘‘ How do the affairs of the 
‘““ Holy See go on?”’ he used to reply: ‘‘ Well, more or less like 
*“‘ myself.’’ But his firm mouth, square forehead, keen eyes, which 
miss nothing and read deep, his aristocratic, charming manners and 
melodious voice, make him still a striking figure, which commands 
notice and respect. He is not a scholar; but his high capacity 
and brilliant gift for affairs, his clear and far sightedness and 
Sagacity in judging men and things, helped by a marvellous 
memory, his diplomatic ability and aristocratic touch, make him 
the man who can understand the full meaning of a situation, and 
grapple with it in the best way. He is not a bit of a devotee or 
a fanatic orthodox; unlike Pius X., who could not utter a speech 
without beginning with ‘‘original sin’’ and concluding with 
** devotion to Madonna,”’ his speeches will rather sound like sober 
pronouncements of a religious statesman. Unlike Pius X., whose 
manners, in spite of the myth woven around his figure, entirely 
lacked signorilita and dignity, Benedict XV. will restore to the 
throne of Rome the regal manners of Leo XIII., without, it is 
strongly hoped, the worldly pomp and the parasitical adventurers 
and the scandals of his court. Mons. Della Chiesa’s dislike of 
vulgar display or publicity, his genuine simplicity of life, his 
natural modesty and reserve, without the slightest taint of vanity 
or arrogance, are the best credentials that his will be a model 
court. Open-minded to a large extent, clear-minded even more, 
he will, above all, be a self-minded Pope; he will not judge the 
affairs by proxy, nor govern through or be governed by, cliques 
and coteries. If Leo XIII. was a genial opportunist, and Pius X. 
a godly, stubborn pietist, Benedict XV. will be an honest 
diplomatist, a compromise. 

To speculate on the course of his pontificate would be idle; what 
only can be foreseen is that, while he will follow the conciliatory 
attitude of Pius X. towards Italy, he will even try a rapprochement 
with France; that his internal reforms of the Catholic Church will be 
substantial, if not radical; his behaviour towards religious 
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liberalism and democracy will be rather nearer to that of Leo XIII. 
than to that of Pius X.; and the precipitous rushing of the Church 
towards ruin will be powerfully restrained. 

More than that I do not dare hope. We cannot cherish illusions. 
What Pius X. has cursed, Benedict XV. will not be given to bless. 
The retrogression of ten years will not be made up by a slow 
advance in the opposite direction; modern thought and democracy 
will not be reconquered in their rapid course, nor led any more 
by a society which has allowed its critical moment to pass fruitlessly 
away and the historical opportunity to escape. The splendid dream 
of Catholic Modernists of realising the ideal Catholicism of souls 
by enlarging the tents of historical Catholicism, has proved, indeed, 
to have been but a ‘‘ generous dream of idealistic youth, whose 
‘‘ illusions were accounted for by their having lived in their own 
‘““ world of divine chimeras, infinitely far from this world beneath 
‘‘the sun ’’—as Fogazzaro told me. 

The Catholic Church may still play, if not the whole, at least 
a good part in the task of building up a new humanity. 
Benedict XV., in his first address appealing for peace, has shown 
what her mission may be ‘“‘in eedificationem, et non in 
““destructionem, corporis Christi.’ 


GIOVANNI PIOLI. 


THE ARMIES OF WILLIAM I. AND OF 
WILLIAM II. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS: OF 1870. 


AD the founder of the new German Empire, William the 
I‘irst, been a psychologist, he would have seen that a 
consequence of his easy conquest of France in 1870 would be to 
turn his army eventually into a prztorian one. - Nothing can be 
less like the Prussian part of the armies led by him, his son, 
the Crown Prince, and his nephew, Frederick Charles, than 
the hordes whose barbarism now horrifies mankind. I was in 
France in 1870, and it was my lot to see the German occupation. 
I saw ‘‘ pious William ’”’ and his son riding through the streets 
of Versailles and Rheims. The burning of Bazeilles, near Sedan, 
was the only wholesale, unprovoked atrocity of the war. It was 
perpetrated by the Bavarians under the command of Prince Otto, 
since King of Bavaria, whose mental soundness at the time was 
as questionable as that of the present Emperor. He became an 
out-and-out lunatic a few years later. The Chateau of Saint- 
Cloud is generally believed to have been burned by the Prussians 
in revenge for the declaration of war, which was signed there by 
Napoleon III., though some thought on inconclusive evidence. 
After the retirement of the enemy, the doors of neighbouring 
houses were found marked with chalk inscriptions: ‘‘ Dieses Haus 
‘fist zu schonen’”’ (This house to be spared). English illustrated 
papers this month publish photographs of houses spared 
among the ruins of Termonde, and bearing similar inscriptions. 
The coincidence is certainly striking. The Prussians, who were 
very anxious at the time not to forfeit the good opinion of Great 
Britain, gave out that a French shell from Mount Valérien set 
the Chateau on fire, that the cisterns were empty, and that no 
means were at hand to quench it. One or the other explanation 
may be true. Perhaps time will reveal one day whether the 
incendiary was a malignant invader, a bad pointsman in the famous 
fort overlooking Paris, or whether the conflagration arose from 
the piling up in fireplaces of too many logs by soldiers wet to 
the skin, and then frozen into walking stacks of ice in their outdoor 
duty ina phenomenally severe winter. This piling up of wood 
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by men accustomed to stoves, and not alive to the danger of 
burning logs rolling out on wooden floors caused the destruction of 
not a few chateaux and houses of lesser importance. So great was 
the cold in 1870 that you would find water frozen in jugs and 
decanters. Cisterns and mains were, of course, blocked, and 
members of fire brigades had been drafted into Gambetta’s armies. 

The only place I can think of near Paris where wilful destruction 
took place was in the Saxon “‘ sector ’’ on the north side of Paris 
under the command of Prince George of Saxony, a man of a heavy 
and wrong head, and madly bitter against Republican France. 
His troops knew this, and looted. The officers winked as they 
stood by. The Prince was married to a Portuguese Saxe-Coburg. 
As bride and bridegroom, they had been the guests of the Emperor 
Napoleon and Empress Eugénie. The Princess’ brother-in-law 
and sister, Prince and Princess of Hohenzollern, had also paid 
long visits at the Tuileries in the late ’sixties. They all thought 
the Empire was the best government for France and, entertaining 
perhaps some gratitude towards the Emperor, they encouraged 
the Bonapartists to hope for his restoration by the Germans. 
Bismarck held out similar hopes to Bazaine and _ other 
Bonapartists. He hinted, without actually saying it in so many 
words, that he would bring back Napoleon, grant France easy, 
very easy, terms of peace, and possibly even an alliance, provided 
Bazaine allowed himself to be shut up in Metz without troubling 
the Germans by sorties. And Bazaine believed him, or pretended 
to. Prince George of Saxony was not particular as to how his 
men dealt with private property, but, as a good Catholic, he never 
allowed them to damage a church. A week or two after the 
conclusion of peace, I was unable to find a sign of invasion in any 
part of the Abbey of Saint-Denis, or even in the Abbot’s grand 
old residence, now a State school for the daughters of military 
members of the Legion of Honour. 

Although some of the greatest battles of the whole campaign 
took piace around Orleans, that city suffered but little. Empress 
Augusta had taken it under her protection because of- Schiller’s 
“* Jungfrau von Orleans.’’ Shehad known the Bishop Dupanloup, 
a member of the French Academy, before the war, and 
they had exchanged a correspondence. She continued this 
correspondence after the outbreak of hostilities. Empress 
Augusta’s good offices did not extend to Blois. Nevertheless, 
that town was treated with more consideration than any Belgian 
or French town occupied in 1914 by William the Second’s 
messengers of culture. One reason is, of course, that the Germans 
of 1870 bragged much less about ‘‘ Deutsche Kultur ’’ than their 
sons of to-day, and were consequently better behaved. I visited 
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Blois in March, 1871. Not a house, ancient or modern, bore a 
trace of artillery knocks or incendiarism. The Chateau and that 
of Chambord had been scrupulously respected. The General in 
command had received orders from Versailles to punish with the 
utmost rigour any officer who permitted acts of vandalism. 
Amboise retained unsullied all its renaissance beauties. The 
Chateau of Chenonceaux, famous for its art treasures, became for 
some weeks the headquarters of Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. 
He prided himself on leaving everything intact—at least everything 
but the cellars. However the copious potations of Champagne, 
Burgundy and Bordeaux never brought on the destructive riotous- 
ness and fits of atrocious Sadism that mark the course of William 
the Second’s German hordes. Men of the 1870 generation could 
“‘ take a lot.’?> They had not yet become neurotics. They fought 
better than their sons, committed fewer blunders, and were more 
deserving of victory. The one cathedral that, so far as I can 
recollect, suffered at all from bombs, and then not ruinously, was 
that of Strasburg. I met the Prefect of Strasburg, Valentin, who 
had been taken as a hostage, and heard from his mouth after he 
escaped that the German shells had not done any irreparable 
damage. He attributed their having fallen on the Cathedral to 
the bad pointing of the siege guns. 

Throughout the 1870-1871 campaign, the Prussians behaved 
better than the South Germans. Now, it is the other way about. 
Not that the latter have become better, but because the Prussians, 
from the Emperor and Crown Prince downwards have deteriorated, 
mentally and morally. I believe their atrocities have been 
prompted as much by cowardice as by ferocity. 

A convent near Nogent-le-Rotrou was treated in 1870 with what 
one may speak of as Turkish barbarity by the troops of, as well 
as I can remember, Von der Tann. Frederick Charles had not yet 
reached the banks of the Loire, and the Bavarian troops (with 
some regiments from Mecklenburg, Hesse, Nassau, and 
Wurtemberg) paid out on the French the rod of iron treatment 
they had suffered from Prussian leaders. They were ignorant 
boors with flaxen hair, eyes of pale willow-pattern blue, florid 
faces, and they looked as good-natured as they really were brutal. 
Nothing delighted them more than to be taken prisoners. I heard 
a Bavarian prisoner at Pau say in broken French that his whole 
army corps would have thrown down arms had they not feared 
that the French were in for a defeat, and then nothing would have 
restrained Prussia from retaliating on Bavaria. Like their juniors of 
1914, they revelled in allowances of white bread. These rations gave 
them a great idea of the wealth of France. White bread for every 
one! But they did not relish water drinking, and they longed 
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for beer. The prisoners at Pau had no wine allowance. The 
Austrian prisoners of war in 1859 and the Mexicans at Evreux in 
the early ’sixties had been allowed their half-pint of wine just like 
French troops. But since then, the phylloxera disease had 
wrought devastation on French vineyards. All the hard drinking 
in 1870-1871 was confined to the German officers. But they 
seldom so far lost their heads in their cups as to forget the 
standards of morality laid down by William the First, the Crown 
Prince, and Frederick Charles. It is true that the ‘‘ blood and 
‘‘iron’’ theory of empire-making was invented by the Crown 
Prince, and not by Bismarck, as the public now believe. But he 
used these words in a purely military sense. To him, they meant 
hard fighting in war, the tussle of armed soldiers with an equally 
determined and well-armed foe. That Burglar’s Bible which the 
works of Treitschke, Nietzsche, and Bernhardi cast up had not yet 
taken hold of university students and young officers, nor had its 
precepts been adopted by Reichstag and Prussian government to 
mask vile appetites. 

William I. was a good deal of the drill sergeant. If he had a 
narrow mind, it was at any rate sound. He was often irresolute 
from inability to see an intricate question in all its bearings. 
Once, however, he grasped them, nothing could turn him from 
his purpose. He prided himself on his capacity to do his duty in 
all simplicity without, so far as he could help, self-deception. In 
fact, he was a perfect contrast to his grandson. He inclined to 
entertain a humble opinion of himself. For instance, he knew 
that Bismarck was much his superior intellectually, yet this 
knowledge, so far from kindling any jealousy in him, only nerved 
him to support his Chancellor against Court intrigues, and to back 
him up through thick and thin. Another contrast this, with 
William the Second, who cannot abide any but second-rate 
statesmen and generals around him. The old Emperor’s reverence 
for Augusta, whom he never loved as a lover, was unbounded. 
She deserved it, for she was a lady of the highest mental and moral 
distinction. As Princess William of Prussia, her leanings had 
drawn her strongly towards English constitutionalism. When 
Frederick William IV. fell into the high-handed courses of the 
‘“ Metternich School’? and brought Prussia to the brink of 
revolution, Augusta urged her husband to place himself at the 
head of a liberal and constitutional party. He thought over this 
prompting as fully as his narrow mental vision allowed. 

Finally, he made up his mind not to follow it. His reason was 
that he could not run counter to the traditions of his house. 
Born a younger brother, as he said, he must conduct him- 
self lowly and reverently until it pleased the Divine will to 
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call him to a superior position, dynastic or other. By “other”? 
he may have meant that of Regent in the stead of a King, who 
was already sinking into a condition of imbecility—one of the 
cases of convergent lunacy so numerously focussed in the ancestry 
of the present William IT. 

Every day, in war or peace time, William I. went out for a long 
walk, for health’s sake. In Baden-Baden, he walked every day on 
the Lichtenthaler Allee from the Kursaal to the Convent, making 
in all a distance, I should say, of about three miles. His 
companion was often the far-sighted Grand Duke of Baden, who 
detested Moltke’s utter want of feeling, and was completely 
with his father-in-law, William the First, on the point of holding 
officers as well as men under the severest discipline while looking 
into their complaints or grievances in a fair spirit. The old 
Emperor had a fine presence, the outward sign of a good 
conscience at ease with itself. A taking simplicity appeared in 
his countenance, and a quiet majesty pervaded his whole 
being. I suppose nobody ever saw him out of uniform when 
he was not at a shooting party. Yet no Prussian military 
stiffness appeared in him. As he walked down the Lichtenthaler 
Allee leaning on the Grand Duke’s arm, he looked very few 
people in the face. Still, as a forefinger kept all the time 
touching the peak of his cap, he must have noticed the incessant 
salutations. He had the Grand Duke with him at Versailles, as 
he greatly relied on his advice, which was sure to be that of a 
thoughtful and high-minded man, imbued with a deep sense of 
his responsibilities. The daily walk at Versailles was not in the 
gardens, but on the middle of the Porchefontaine racecourse. 
This course was laid out on a plain surrounded with wooded hills, 
and was larger than that at Longchamps. The Emperor would 
walk down it, nearly from end to end, and back again. Guards 
stood near the woods, and French rangers had warning of his 
intended walk each day, so that no francs-tireurs should be suffered 
to enter the woods. For a change, when the wind was not too 
bitter, he would take an airing on the Satory plateau. One day, 
as he drove to Porchefontaine, he saw a house just burned down 
-—-that of a laundress. He stopped his carriage, and the Grand 
Duke, with an aide-de-camp, alighted to make enquiries. The 
_Emperor’s face had become stern. All the good-natured homeli- 
“ness had left it. The house had caught fire. Logs had rolled 
out of a fireplace as tired and drenched soldiers lay asleep. The 
| Emperor decided that their captain deserved a sharp rebuke for 
‘not having warned the men to set bricks and paving-stones that 
/lay about as a fender on the hearth. This happened not long 
| before the close of the war. His Prussian soldiers knew nothing 
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of the present day system of ‘‘ precautionary atrocities,’’ of 
terrorising into meekness the Civil. population before they had a 
chance of breaking out. 

A lady who had a great sheep farm in Champagne told me one 
day at Bordeaux, as she was waiting for an audience in Gambetta’s 
ante-room, that Frederick Charles’s army passed through her 
place on its way to Orleans. His commissariat took the sheep at 
a valuation. The price was fixed by the Mayor of her Commune 
and a German expert. No payment was made; that was left for 
the French Government to settle after the war. But the lady was 
given a receipt for the value of her sheep, along with a statement 
of interest which would accrue every month. Such were the 
business-like methods of ‘‘ Pious’’ William as we used to call 
him. He believed Divine protection would be granted to him, not 
because he was a German, but because he and Germany deserved 
ie 

Bismarck, contrary to what is generally supposed, stood up 
stoutly for civilisation, as against the ‘‘ Vons’’ and Princes of lesser 
sovereignties, whom he called antediluvians. Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire, the official Secretary of Thiers, who had many interviews 
with Bismarck either along with his chief or alone, never tired of 
saying that what most impressed him in the German Chancellor 
was his ‘‘ great moderation.’’ Bismarck was the brake on the 
wheels of the military party that had crystallised around Moltke. 
He set his face against the bombardment of Paris as long as he 
could. He blamed the weakness of the Crown Prince in siding 
with the Moltkists, though the Prince personally disliked them. 
Lastly, he kept on pressing Odo Russell to ask for the mediation 
of England. A part of his subsequent hostility to Queen Victoria 
was due to the ill use she made of her constitutional facilities for 
keeping out of the way of Lord Granville in the Highlands, when 
she ought to have been in London. And this at a time when 
minutes ought to have counted as years. 

Bismarck had nothing to do with the ordering of troops. But hé 
let Waldersee know of his wish that the Princes and their officers 
(allies and confederates of Prussia) should not burn, loot, destroy | 
for their own pleasure and profit. The great business of Waldersee 
was to go round and redeem their errors of conduct, tactics, and 
strategy as well as he could. Bismarck told this to Barthélemy 
Saint Hilaire, and mentioned that, but three generations ago, the — 
allied Princes enriched themselves by hiring out their subjects to 
Great Britain, the King of Sardinia, and the Republic of Venice. 
The Princes, and not the troops, pocketed the sums agreed on for 
their hire. A Stuttgart review, a few years ago, published letters 
from divers of these princes. Some of them were of a piece with 
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Commissary-General Luscombe’s instructions to his agents on the 
eve of Waterloo, not to bring the British Army supplies in good 
time before the battle, but to deliver them at the last minute. 
In this way they would be paid for without being taken 
over. Sir Thomas Picton, having wind of the affair, told 
the Commissary-General that if the provisions were not brought 
up in good time, he would hand him over to the Provost Marshal 
to be hanged. Luscombe complained to Wellington. ‘‘ All I 
““can say,’’ answered the Duke drily, ‘is that Picton is a man 
‘of his word.”’ 

Well, the letters published in the Wurtemberg review show up 
in an even worse light some of the great-grandfathers of the German 
Princes who are now waging a murderous war on civilisation for 
the sake of German ‘‘culture.’’ These Princes, writing towards 
the close of the American and other wars, asked the Generals they 
had sent out with the troops to see to it that these German 
mercenaries went into battle. This was with an eye to a blood- 
money clause in the hiring agreement. The Prince had a much 
higher sum to draw if his subject fell in battle. If he came home 
war-worn he was not worth much. Remember that but fifty 
years separated the reign of George III. from the siege of Paris. 
In Moltke’s army there were grandsons of these blood-money 
making Princes. The Electoral Hesse was set down as having got 
41,200,000 out of that king for subjects killed in America and 
Ireland. Nassau and another Hesse made nearly as much with 
soldiers hired out for service in these countries. The Princes of 
Germany no longer hire out troops. They think it pays better 
to use them direct under the Kaiser against wealthy neighbours 
from whom indemnities may be extorted. England, being the 
wealthiest, comes in for the lion’s share of German hatred and 
envy. In the meanwhile, technical knowledge has increased in 
Germany, thanks largely to French and English discoveries, but 
‘culture ’’ is at a lower ebb than ever, because, under Prussian 
militarism, no chance is given to originality. Michael’s unhappy 
child is thrust into a school where savage flogging is practised, and 
is made to learn his lessons from badly printed books—the cause, 
perhaps, of the almost general use of spectacles by German 
soldiers. 

The ‘‘ Vons”’ despise Michael, the nickname for the German of 
low degree, and, as officers, clout him in the face when he is a 
soldier, and beat his shoulder blades savagely with the flat of their 
swords. There used to be German culture in the free towns. But 
when the petty courts arose above them it all but disappeared save at 
Frankfort, the nursing mother of Goethe, and a free town and great 
diplomatic centre up to 1866. Read Schiller’s life to understand 
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the miseries which the non-culture and savagery of the Grand 
Duke of Wurtemberg brought upon him at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The great centres of cultured politeness and 
elegance were the gambling hells, like Homburg, until William I. 
put them down. Albert Diirer flourished in a free town, and owed 
nothing to the ‘‘ Vons.’’ Seriously, is not the name of Germany for 
culture, apart from music and chemistry, and the organisation of 
watering places and railway refreshment rooms, a usurped one? 
And what would German chemistry be without the original 
research of Jews, of such men as Victor Meyer, Richard Meyer, 
Eugene Bamberger, Richard Willstatter, Carl Neuburger, Paul 
and Felix Ehrlich, Bertheim, Paul Jacobson, Hugo Schiff, &c.? 
Where would be German trade, industry, and finance without the 
Jews? German scientific chemists are innumerable, but each is 
confined to the narrowest speciality, out of which he hardly ever 
rises. His life is comparable to that of the turnspit dog of the 
Good Old Time, or young seamstresses in the employment 
of sweaters who keep, say, a dozen for years at making button- 
holes, another dozen or more at setting gussets into shirts, another 
at basting on collars and wristbands for others to sew on. No 
class of human beings is more wretched than those chemical 
slaves of Germany—none more uncultured outside their 
special groove. Do Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrews, or 
Paris students prove the solidity of their arguments by 
slitting each others’ noses? The eagerness and avidity with 
which German professors, University students, military men, 
editors, and, of course, their readers, swallowed Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, and Bernhardi, speaks of the quality of the national 
soul and mind as do the slits on the noses of Heidelberg and 
Bonn students. The Germans were kept as hutch rabbits by their 
Princes to proliferate and be hired out or sold (the sale being 
disguised) to States of a higher civilisation, as they are now kept 
to form a vast army, a pedestal for an-Emperor who wants to strut 
and browbeat his neighbours as a revived Charlemagne. This he 
calls real Polittk, and within the last few years, throwing off the 
mask, he has coined the expression macht Politik, which means 
Germany knows no law. Within the last ten years, maps have 
been published with Imperial approbation, which show Germany 
sprawling over all Europe. They are intended to speak to the 
eyes of the classes that supply the huge army with officers and 
men. In these maps Italy is not threatened, but is made to feel 
that her national life depends on the will of the modern 
Charlemagne. The name of Charles the Great suggests a corona- 
tion with the Iron Crown of Lombardy at Monza, and the over- 
lordship of the Peninsula, Rome, Pope and all. The National 
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Zeitung of Berlin, that waits on the word of Hamann, the Press 
Director, calls for a war fine of £1,200,000,000 to be levied on 
France—six times the indemnity of 1870. I wonder at how much 
England is to be rated on the day the ‘‘future on the sea”’ 
materialises? As might is right, and the Kaiser has an army of 
850,000 on a peace footing, why ask less of the banker nation of 
Europe. Is not Deutschland iiber alles? 

The poor hinds that are cuffed, clouted, and beaten with flats 
of swords have participated in the swollen-head intoxication of 
their betters until they tasted of the hardships and dangers of war 
when fear alone has kept them from throwing down their arms, as 
the Bavarians were inclined to do in 1870-1871. 

The easy conquest of France, owing to the military efficiency of 
the Prussian Army under William I., to the diplomacy of 
Bismarck, and to the Germanism of Queen Victoria was in the 
nature of the far-back victory of the Chosen People over Jericho. 
The Second Empire in France, the glaring coup d’état assertion 
of might over right, had destroyed national character. It was asa 
dry rot. The army had become pretorian. In no wise was it a 
national army. It was a usurper’s means of defence against a 
nation—a usurper with no sort of mental superiority. He had 
nothing in his favour but a name. The eviction of Imperialism 
under the pressure of invasion had the effect on the nation of that 
casting out of the demon which is the subject of one of Raphael’s 
most famous pictures. 

To make things worse, the French Army sent to Metz was 
entrusted to Marshal Bazaine. Who was he? An adventurer who 
had volunteered, when a private soldier, to be one of the French 
corps that Louis-Philippe sent to Spain to help the first Queen 
Cristina against Don Carlos. He there became very much the 
Spanish politician, always ready to enter into some crooked 
arrangement with the enemy or with some political partisan. 
Cristina, however, was satisfied with his services, and, on his 
return to France, she recommended him to Louis-Philippe, who 
gave him almost brilliant promotion and sent him to Algeria. 
There he came across a Spanish woman, not in society, and the 
mother of three pretty daughters of the Flamenca class. They 
were beautiful, too. Bazaine, to the horror of his brother officers 
and their wives, married one of them to speculate—as it turned out 
—on her beauty in Paris. On being sent to the Crimea he wrote 
for her to go out there. She went, and she interested herself in 
getting him favourable reports from the commanding officers. So 
‘he climbed, with her help, to the command of a division. His 
next lift was to replace General Forey in the: command of the 
‘expedition to Mexico. At Puebla he fell in love with a Mexican 
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young lady, said to be an heiress. He regularly sent a military 
band to serenade her, but, as she-was of honourable family, he 
could not proceed further. The wife at this juncture died 
mysteriously at the Maison Valen—a private hotel in the Champs 
Elysées. There was much talk at the time about this event, and 
some hushing up. However, it enabled Bazaine to marry the 
Mexican sefiorita. I need not go into the tale of his relations with 
the Archduke Maximilian. When the French evacuated Mexico, 
at the bidding of the United States, Bazaine, then a Marshal, 
landed at Marseilles. He was received without the military honours 
due to him. Thenceforward he only thought of working with the 
Opposition against the Emperor. His go-between with them was 
a Count de Kératry, a Breton Deputy, who had been with 
him in Mexico. The Count wrote up the Marshal in a 
review which had then a wide German and Polish circulation, 
La Revue Contemporaine, subsidised to the tune of 175,000 
francs a year by the Emperor at the instance of the Duc de 
Morny. Who Bazaine originally was no member of the 
Opposition enquired. As he was vulgar and uneducated, though 
with a good deal of the getting-on kind of cleverness, Kératry 
kept him out of his way in Nancy, where he had a command. 
His father was a greengrocer at Versailles. Bazaine was the 
only marshal of his time who rose from the ranks. His 
brother, who had contracts for building railways in Russia, 
had married a Bavarian. He had many connections and 
relations with Germany. But though he managed to let 
the Germans take Metz, he did not finger the price. It went 
into the pocket of an adventurer named Riviére, who set on foot 
a Foreign Legion in July, 1870, and obtained command of it for 
forepost duty at Metz. This person was a famous chess player, 
and, as such, became a sort of chum of Grévy (later President of 
the Republic) at the Café de la Régence, Grévy then being a 
foremost consulting advocate and a leading member of the 
Opposition. Riviére’s father was a Pole, and his mother a French- 
woman. He took her name. The week before the war, Riviére 
was known to borrow five francs for his dinner. Two years later, 
he was able to purchase the Duc de Persigny’s estate of 
Chamarande (sold later to Madame Boucicault, of the Bon 
Marché), the Hotel de Chimay, and a seaside villa. Were these 
purchases made with Metz money ? 

In any case, these roughly sketched portraits will show how 
mistaken have been the Germans in thinking themselves prodigious 
warriors, with all the rights their Burglar’s Bible, already 
adverted to, gives to the “‘illimitable’’ might of the Imperial 
Kriegsherr. 
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The conquest of the Danish duchies (though by two military 
Powers, Prussia and Austria), that of Austria by Prussia, and 
then that of France by Prussia in command of all the German 
States, gave rise to a national conceit that had no bounds. The 
Realpolitik and the Might-is-Right school killed idealism. That 
truthfulness for which the Germans had been reputed was 
succeeded by the most widespread system of forging trademarks 
ever known. All attempts to keep down roughness of character 
ceased. Germany was in a way, with her teeming population and 
Prussian militarism, to become the gaoler of Europe and other 
continents. It is curious that, in a war to satisfy greed, she should 
have stumbled upon Liége. Is not this the story over again 
of the stone cut out without hands knocking over the image that 
Nebuchadnezzar had ordered all nations, peoples, tongues, and 
languages to bow down to and worship. Nebuchadnezzar was the 
Kriegsherr Kaiser of his time, had a swollen head, and probably 
suffered from an heredity of convergent lunacies. 

As I correct the proofs the news reaches me of the bombard- 
ment of Rheims Cathedral, the wonder of the artistic world, and 
the delight of hundreds of thousands of tourists who visited France. 
Anyone could understand its beauty. It spoke to the deep and 
serious mind; it captivated the superficial one, and brought 
refreshment to all. To me it seemed like an edifice wrought by 
a Titaness in the richest and most intricate Venice lace, to 
symbolise Christian faith and fourteen centuries of French history, 
and then turned into stone by some enchanter who wanted her 
handywork to live for ever. 

As I end this article, I cast my eye over the Edinburgh speech 
of Mr. Asquith. May I, as it touches the subject I have treated, 
express my admiration for that speech, and for the noble firmness 
of Sir Edward Grey under a greater weight of responsibility than 
ever devolved on any British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I 
also wish to express a word of sympathetic approbation for my 
compatriots, John Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 


THE URBAN HOUSING PROBLEM IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


HE problem which confronts the housing reformer is a three- 
fold one. 

In the first place, there is a shortage of working-class houses in 
probably half the towns of England and Wales. 

Secondly, it is probable that two or three millions of people are 
living under housing conditions which are admittedly prejudicial 
tohealth. In 1911, one-tenth of the whole population were returned 
in the census as living ‘‘ under overcrowded conditions ’’—+.e., 
more than two persons to a room, and one-fourth of the population 
as living in houses having not more than two bedrooms. What 
these figures mean in terms of disease, lowered vitality, and 
immorality, it is impossible to realise. 

Thirdly, the houses now being erected, as a rule, fall far below 
the standard which a housing reformer would insist upon. 

In this article I shall consider the scheme put forward by the 
Government for solving this threefold problem. I shall first 
discuss its proposals for dealing with insanitary property, and then 
its proposals for assuring the provision and maintenance of an 
adequate supply of houses of a satisfactory type. I confine myself 
entirely to the question of housing for urban workers. 


(1) THE IMPROVEMENT OR DEMOLITION OF INSANITARY PROPERTY. 


It is essential in approaching this subject to rid ourselves of the 
idea that the total abolition of slums is a Utopian dream. Slums 
are so widespread, and we have become so accustomed to the 
thought of having a considerable proportion of our population 
housed in them, that we are inclined to regard their abolition as an 
insoluble problem, much in the same way as Our ancestors, no 
doubt, regarded the abolition of small-pox. And yet when we come 
to analyse the reasons for the continued existence of slums we find 
that, many though they are, there is not one which would not yield, 


within a reasonable period, if approached individually, to practical 
methods of reform. 
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Let us then attack this problem, not in a spirit of hopelessness, 
but with the firm intention of finding its solution. We must 
remember that the presence of insanitary houses in any town is 
quite contrary to law. The 1909 Housing and Town Planning Act 
laid upon all local authorities the duty of periodically inspecting 
dwelling-houses within their jurisdiction, and ascertaining whether 
any were in a state so injurious or dangerous to health as to be unfit 
for human habitation. ‘‘ If, on the representation of the Medical 
“* Officer of Health or of any other officer of the authority, or other 
‘information given, any dwelling-house appears to them to be in 
““such a state, it shall be their duty to make an order prohibiting 
“the use of the dwelling-house for human habitation until, in the 
‘“‘ judgment of the Local Authority, the dwelling-house is rendered 
“fit for that purpose.”’ 

How is it, we may ask, that this duty has been neglected, and 
that millions of people are still living under housing conditions 
which are injurious to health? The chief reason is that the task 
imposed is, under existing conditions, beyond the power of local 
authorities, and so the central authority frankly ceases to enforce it. 
Of course, many local authorities, even under existing conditions, 
are doing all they can. But the fact remains that even the most 
enterprising and progressive of them have hitherto failed to abolish 
slums, and if they are to succeed in future the State must come to 
their aid. Not until this is done can existing legislation be enforced. 

The three main difficulties which must be grappled with by State 
aid are the poverty of the slum dweller, the burden of local rates, 
and the leasehold system. 

(a) Poverty.—The problem of slums is not primarily one of 
bricks and mortar. It is a human problem, and in approaching it 
we must first ask why people live in slums. Broadly speaking, the 
answer is that they cannot afford to live elsewhere. There are 
exceptions to this rule, for quite a number of families live in slums 
merely from habit, but the majority do so on account of their 
poverty. Poverty is of two kinds. The greater part of it is 
‘secondary ’’; it is caused principally by drink, gambling, and 
thriftlessness. But it is not secondary poverty which mainly 
handicaps the municipality eager to abolish its slums. When a 
family can afford to live in a sanitary house the authority can insist 
upon their doing so. The chief obstacle is ‘‘ primary ’’ poverty— 
that is, the poverty of families who are not in receipt of sufficient 
income to enable them to pay for a sanitary dwelling. Setting 
aside the poverty which is due to misfortune (such as the death or 
chronic illness of the wage-earner), and which calls for treatment 
by what may roughly be termed “‘ poor law methods,”’ by far the 
most important cause of primary poverty is the lowness of the wages 
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paid to regular workers. It is probable that, exclusive of agri- 
cultural labourers, there are nearly two million adult men in 
regular employment in this country whose wages do not exceed 
25s. a week. 

If slums are to be abolished, some means must be adopted to 
provide sanitary housing accommodation for families now in 
primary poverty. Either their wages must be increased or they 
must be housed at a loss, and the loss must be made good by a 
subsidy from the National Exchequer or from local rates. The 
Government, when confronted with a similar difficulty in the 
country districts, vetoed the policy of subsidising rents (which 
really means subsidising low wages). It declared that the right 
solution of the problem was to secure for the agricultural labourer 
a wage sufficient to ensure for a man of ordinary industry and 
prudence reasonable conditions of living, including the ability to 
pay an economic or commercial rent for a sanitary dwelling. And 
it made the machinery for achieving this end an integral part of its 
rural policy. 

No such specific declaration has yet been made regarding the 
urban workmen, but from the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at Middlesbrough, on November 8th, 1913, it may be 
inferred that a similar policy will be adopted in the towns. 
Speaking of the slum problem, he said: ‘‘ And then when we come 
““to that poor residuum of the population, who, if you gave them 
‘“a new house, could not pay for it, who, working hard and 
“incessantly, cannot earn enough to pay for it—you would be 
“amazed, if you looked into it, how many there are of them in our 
““slums; we propose to deal with that by extending our Wages 
‘“ Boards so as to give the people who labour a fair day’s wage for 
‘‘a fair day’s work.’’ These words can only mean that the 
Government’s urban housing scheme includes the fixing, by 
means of Trade Boards, of ‘‘ living wages’’ for all low-paid 
regular workers. It is to be heartily congratulated on having come 
to this decision, for apart from the dangerous and unsound method 
of subsidising rents, the rooting out of the slums cannot possibly 
be accomplished except by raising low wages. 

Of course, raising wages alone will not solve the problem, but it 
is an essential preliminary to the successful application of other 
means. 

(b) Rates.—The second difficulty which the State niust help 
local authorities to confront is the expense involved in the 
demolition of insanitary property. The liability for this cannot 
always be imposed upon the owners, and thus it falls on the rates, 
which are already ‘‘a burden grievous to be borne.’’ Help must 
be given from the National Exchequer. Without going into detail, 
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it may be briefly stated that such help is granted by the 1914 
Budget, which relieves local rates to the extent of nine million 
pounds a year, equivalent, on the average, to a rate of about 8d. 
or gd. in the £. 

(c) The Leasehold System.—Thirdly, the help of the State is 
needed to remedy the leasehold system. About one-third of the 
urban population of England and Wales live in towns where this 
system obtains, and it frequently tends to perpetuate the slum. 
Uncertainty as to whether or on what terms the lease will be con- 
tinued discourages the leaseholder from voluntarily undertaking 
the demolition or reconstruction of worn-out or insanitary houses. 
Moreover, under such conditions, a local authority naturally shrinks 
from asking any leaseholder to embark upon some costly scheme 
of repair. Any measures for the total abolition of the slum must 
include legislation for the reform of the leasehold system. 
Although a detailed discussion of the Government’s proposals in 
this connection falls outside the limits of this article, it may be 
stated briefly that they will, if carried into law, eventually remove 
all the obstacles which the existing system offers to housing reform. 
Either security of tenure at a fair rent, or adequate compensation, 
will be given to all those who hold under leases of any kind over 
twenty-one years in length. 

Local Apathy.—These are the three principal difficulties which 
the Central Government must aid local authorities to confront if 
the passing of the slum is to become an accomplished fact. But 
not only the Local Government Board, but every local council 
must enter upon the task with determination and enthusiasm. It 
is essential that the full extent and character of the evil should be 
ascertained and published. ‘There are at present practically no 
Statistics as to the number of people who live in insanitary 
dwellings. People everywhere must have the true naked facts 
forced upon them. Much of the existing apathy is due to 
ignorance. A survey of housing conditions is already being made 
by local authorities under the direction of the Local Government 
Board. In the best-governed towns the desired information already 
exists, and elsewhere it is being specially obtained. But if the 
survey is to be of real use, two conditions must be observed. First, 
the Local Government Board must satisfy itself that the enquiry 
in every town has been exhaustive. No perfunctory investigation 
by unwilling or indifferent officials will serve the purpose. 
Secondly, the results must be published. 

Grants-in-aid.—But when the actual situation is ascertained and 
we come to grapple with it, the provision in the Budget of this 
year, as originally introduced, that the Government grants in aid 
of local rates will only be made if the statutory duties resting upon 
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local authorities are performed, will be of the utmost service. If 
satisfactory progress is not made with the clearing of insanitary 
property, the health-grant, equivalent, on the average, to a rate 
of 34d. in the £, will not be given. It will thus pay local authorities 
better to carry out their duties under the Housing Acts than to 
neglect them, and self-interest is still an effective stimulus. But 
if the Local Government Board is to make effective use of the weapon 
thus placed in its hands, it must appoint an adequate staff of really 
capable inspectors, and allot to each of them a district in which 
he must reside. It should be his duty periodically to examine 
housing conditions throughout the district, and to advise the 
Central Authority whether the grant should be paid or withheld. 
In addition to advising the Central Authority as to the making or 
withholding of grants, these inspectors would stimulate and 
encourage local councils, and discuss their difficulties with them. 
Many of the smaller councils who are anxious to get rid of their 
slums, but hardly know where to begin, would welcome frequent 
and informal consultations with men of wide knowledge and 
experience. 

Tenement Dwellings.—Certain new powers must be given to 
localities, notably in connection with tenement dwellings. The 
Government proposes to enact that no house intended for occupa- 
tion by one family shall be let for occupation by more than one 
family until it has been certified as fit for that purpose by the local 
sanitary authority. By this provision it will be possible to deal 
effectively with some of the worst slums in our large cities, and to 
prevent the creation of equally bad slums in the future. 

Undoubtedly, even with the assistance which the Government 
proposes to give, and assuming an eager desire to carry out the law 
on the part of local authorities, there will be many obstacles to 
overcome. Even after the establishment of a minimum wage, many 
families will be too poor to pay an economic rent for a sanitary 
dwelling. But the residual problem will not be too great for local 
councils to cope with, and for the first time it will be actually 
possible for the Central Government strictly to enforce the existing 
Housing Acts. 


(2) THE PROVISION AND MAINTENANCE OF AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY 
OF HOUSES OF A SATISFACTORY TYPE. 


Hitherto we have discussed remedies for the defects in existing 
houses; we have now to consider two questions connected with the 
building of new ones :— 

(a) How can an adequate supply be assured ? 
(b) How can a satisfactory standard be maintained both as 
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regards individual houses and the development of the estates 
on which they are built? 

The shortage of houses is no new evil. There is always a 
shortage, though it varies in intensity both locally and periodically. 
It is important to bear this in mind, because it is sometimes stated 
that the present shortage is entirely due to the 1909 Budget. Such 
a view will not bear close examination. Undoubtedly, the spectre 
of the Budget, viewed in the lurid light of the exaggerated state- 
ments of its opponents, did alarm many a builder and cause him to 
hold his hand. But such effects were only temporary, and have 
almost, or entirely, passed away. The main causes of the special 
acuteness of the house shortage at the present time are the great 
increase in the cost of materials, which has risen by io or 12 per 
cent. in the last nine or ten years, and the dearness of money 
consequent upon the trade boom. It must be borne in mind that 
about 99 per cent. of working-class cottages are erected by 
speculative builders and sold to small investors. The builders 
are, for the most part, men with little capital, who rely upon 
selling quickly, and cannot afford to hold property. But during 
times of great trade activity, money is eagerly sought after for 
industrial development, and the rate of interest upon industrial 
securities rises. Such investments then become more attractive 
than house property, and less money is absorbed by the latter form 
of security. This condition of things has coincided not 
only with the great rise in the cost of building materials, 
but with some advance in the wages of men _ engaged 
in the building trades. Rents, however, have not risen 
in proportion to the cost of production, and thus, while 
other industrial investments have become more attractive, 
investment in house property has become less so, and builders 
have found houses difficult to sell. This impasse is by no means 
confined to England and Wales. Enquiries show that in Germany, 
Belgium, France, Sweden, Holland, and elsewhere the recent 
dearness of money has led to a shortage of houses, and some 
housing reformers abroad say that it isa matter of common know- 
ledge that trade booms and the consequent dearness of money 
always lead to a dearth of working-class property. Moreover, 
during periods of trade activity the marriage rate, and consequently 
the demand for new houses, rises. For the couples married in 
1912, a year of good trade, 23,000 more houses were needed than 
for those married in 1909, a year of poor trade. So we see that 
while there is always a shortage, there are many reasons for its 
present acuteness. It is evident that new and far-reaching reforms 
must be initiated if this state of things is to be remedied. Let us 
now consider the Government’s scheme. 
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It is proposed to make it a statutory duty resting upon all local 
authorities to see that in future an adequate supply of sanitary 
houses is provided for the working-class population employed, or 
reasonably likely to be permanently resident within their area. The 
payment of the health-grant which, it will be remembered, is, on 
the average, roughly equal toa 34d. rate, is to be conditional upon 
the fulfilment of this duty, among others. It may be urged that 
such a measure would not solve the problem, but merely re-state 
the duty already incumbent upon local authorities in a more 
definite form. It must, however, be remembered that this measure 
is accompanied by many others which will greatly facilitate the 
erection of working-class houses; it will therefore be quite 
practicable for local authorities to carry out their duty in this 
direction. The bitter experience of nearly half a century of housing 
legislation teaches that the slum evil cannot be removed unless 
State and municipalities jointly enter upon the task of seeing to it 
that an adequate supply of new houses is provided to take the 
place of those worn out. 

The performance of this function is now recognised as so vital 
that it can no longer be left to chance, and to the reiative 
attractiveness of house property and other investments. The 
responsibility laid on local authorities, as I have said, is not new 
in principle, for Part III. of the 1890 Housing Act, as amended 
by subsequent Acts, provides that whenever there is a shortage, 
a local authority may, on representations being made by four 
inhabitant householders, be compelled by the central authority to 
provide enough dwellings of the kind required to relieve the 
pressure. In practice, however, this responsibility is neither 
recognised nor enforced. It does not follow that its enforcement 
will lead to an immediate and wide extension of municipal 
building. The knowledge that municipal enterprise will step in if 
private enterprise fails, will, no doubt, stimulate the private 
builder. Moreover, municipalities will be able to encourage 
private enterprise by acquiring large areas of building land and 
providing the necessary roads and sewers, and then leasing or 
selling blocks to builders. Such action will be greatly facilitated 
by the new powers which the Government proposes to give to 
public bodies for easily acquiring land, by compulsion if necessary, 
at a fair price. 

But apart from municipal action, there are many Government 
proposals which will tend to stimulate building enterprise. Space 
forbids consideration of more than a few of these. 

First, the State proposes to lend to Co-partnership Housing 
Societies a much larger proportion of the capital they require, and 
this is likely to lead to an enormous increase in their activities, 
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which are already considerable. This step will involve scarcely any 
financial risk to the State, and it is particularly to be commended, 
because it will encourage a most desirable form of housing enter- 
prise, undertaken and controlled by men whose first aim is not to 
make money, but to provide, as cheaply as possible, good houses on 
well-planned estates. The work already done by such Co-partner- 
ship Housing Societies as those at Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
Ruislip Manor, and elsewhere, is of the utmost educational value, 
and we may warmly welcome its wide extension. 

The Government will also stimulate building enterprise by 
relieving buildings and other improvements of a part of the rates 
which now fall on them. It is unnecessary to dwell on the vast 
importance of this reform, as it is already widely recognised. A 
good beginning was made in this year’s Budget, which, as 
originally introduced, proposed to relieve rates on buildings and 
other improvements by nine million pounds a year without re- 
lieving rates on land. This will at once result in lowering the rates 
on buildings in many towns by as much as Is. 6d. in the £. 
Judging from Ministerial pronouncements, it is confidently ex- 
pected that when the Government’s full proposals for rating 
reforms are disclosed, they will provide for a further transference 
of rates from improvements to land values. 

The unrating of improvements encourages building directly by 
lessening the perpetual fine which is at present levied on all who 
build in proportion to the extent of their enterprise, while the in- 
creased rate on the land will tend to check any tendency there may 
be to “‘hold up’’ land already ripe for building until the price 
rises to the arbitrary figure at which the owner may incline to sell. 
By thus increasing the available supply of building land, another 
difficulty in the way of the builder will be lessened. 

Another reform contemplated by the Government, which 
although perhaps less fundamental than those named above, will 
do not a little to remove conditions which now discourage building 
enterprise, is the proposed revision of all existing bye-laws. In 
many towns the bye-laws are quite out of date, and their restric- 
tions and demands involve much needless expenditure. A 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Local Government 
Board is now inquiring into the whole question, so that clauses 
may be included in the Government’s Land and Housing Bill for 
removing ail unnecessary restrictions. 

The active stimulus given to private and co-operative enterprise 
by the above reforms will go far to make good the present 
deficiency of houses. But with reference to the deficiency which 
still remains, there is no need to fear the development of 
municipal building. Up to the present this has been an 
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inconsiderable factor, for not more than } percent. of working-class 
houses have been built by municipal enterprise. Yet, if we 
eliminate building schemes in cleared slum areas, the cottages 
built by local authorities are earning on the average about 3? per 
cent., after paying the sinking fund on their capital. As local 
authorities can borrow the whole of their capital from the State at 
the lowest rate of interest, there is no reason to suppose that 
municipal building, except in a few cases, need impose any burden 
on the rates. Certainly the housing of the very poor will involve 
cost to the municipality, but that is a different matter, and if all 
normal regular workers are assured a wage high enough to enable 
them to pay a commercial rent for their houses, the burden of 
dealing with the residual problem will not be excessive. 

An important advantage in building done by local bodies, or 
others who borrow State money for the purpose, is the added control 
which the State gains over the character of the buildings erected, 
since its money would only be advanced for approved schemes. 
It is of the utmost importance that not only should there be an 
adequate supply of houses, but that those erected in the future 
should conform toa higher standard. Experience gained in various 
model villages and elsewhere, and the attention devoted to the 
science (comparatively new in England) of town planning, have 
shown that enormous improvements on old methods are possible 
without any very serious increase in the rent of the houses. It 
has been proved, for instance, that, with suitable planning, the 
cost per house for roads and sewers may be actually less with twelve 
houses to the acre than with twenty-four. In view of that fact, 
the erection of long, monotonous rows of featureless houses, 
squeezed thirty, forty, or even fifty to the acre, is inexcusable. 
And yet it continues everywhere. 

It is proposed to make the preparation of a “‘ preliminary ”’ 
town plan compulsory wherever building development is taking 
place. This does not mean a fully detailed town plan, but one in 
which the main lines of building development are laid down—such 
as the width and direction of all main roads and the number of 
houses allowed per acre. Universal regulations preventing the 
‘“sweating of land’’ by squeezing forty or fifty houses to the acre 
will forbid the creation of ‘‘ wildernesses of mean streets.’’ 

But if the number of houses per acre is to be restricted, say 
to fifteen or twenty, land must be brought into the market at prices 
which will enable working men to rent larger plots than those upon 
which their houses usually stand at present. It is frequently urged 
that the rent of the land constitutes an unimportant proportion of the 
total rent working people pay in towns. But this does not mean that 
land is cheap, only that working people are so poor that they must 
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be satisfied with houses erected on the minimum of ground. We 
have seen that additional facilities for the compulsory acquisition 
of land by municipal authorities, and drastic alterations in the 
rating system, would increase the area of land available for the 
building of working-class houses, and consequently tend to reduce 
its price. But in large towns such measures will not suffice, and 
increased transit facilities must be provided to enable the workers 
to get out to cheap land. An enquiry into the whole question of 
transit is now being undertaken by the Board of Trade, with a 
view to suggesting means for providing cheap and rapid transit 
ona much more liberal scale. Experience in Belgium and Germany 
shows how extremely important a part the provision of adequate 
transit facilities plays in the solution of the housing problem. 
Not only does it break down monopoly prices for building land 
in towns, but it enables a large proportion of the workers to live 
in houses with large gardens. Space forbids me to dwell upon 
the many economic advantages possessed by the workman who 
has a good-sized plot of land attached to his house. Very often 
the possession of a store of potatoes, green vegetables, bacon, and 
poultry, wards off actual destitution in periods of unemployment, 
or ekes out the earnings of men whose employment is chronically 
irregular. A docker, for instance, who, like many Antwerp men, 
has a large garden to work upon when there is nothing to do at 
the docks, is in an infinitely stronger position than the docker with 
no alternative employment. 

In reviewing the Government proposals for urban housing reform 
as a whole, probably few will deny that they have been planned 
on a broad and comprehensive scale, with a full recognition of the 
fact that the housing problem is not isolated, but inextricably bound 
up with other problems, especially with those of rating, land tenure, 
and poverty. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since these words were written the shadow of war has passed 
over the hopes of housing reformers, and it is impossible to say 
whether the housing grants and other forms of financial assistance 
to local authorities contained in the original Finance Bill will 
reappear in any Finance or Revenue Bill next Session. Some of 
the arguments used in this article may possibly be no longer 
tenable. But in one way the prospect of some instalment of 
housing reform being carried out at once has sensibly improved 
through the war. On August roth a Bill passed through both 
Houses of Parliament and received the Royal Assent, which enables 
the Board of Agriculture in rural districts and the Local Govern- 
ment Board in boroughs and urban districts to provide or assist in 
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the provision of dwellings and gardens for persons belonging to 
the working classes. Power is given to make arrangements with 
Public Utility societies and with Local Authorities. A sum of four 
million pounds is provided for the purpose. The Bill was intro- 
duced, not primarily as a housing measure, but as a means of giving 
employment to the building trade during the war, and for that 
reason the Opposition, although objecting to some of its pro- 
visions, patriotically refrained from opposing it. 

There is reason for believing that nearly the whole of the 
four millions may be expended in the year during which the Bill 
gives power to acquire land, in the erection of cottages. But the 
Vote of Credit of one hundred millions granted to the Government 
on account of the war on August 6th expressly authorises ex- 
penditure for promoting the continuance of trade, industry, and 
business communications. And it is believed that the Government 
intend to devote part of this vote to the purpose of assisting the 
building trade, which will be one of the first trades to feel the effects 
of the war, by promoting the erection of working-class dwellings 
in towns. Mr. Herbert Samuel has stated that he has no intention 
of setting up a building department at the Local Government 
Board. He will work through the Local Authorities and the Public 
Utility societies. The Housing Act and the Vote of Credit, taken 
together, afford an unprecedented opportunity for local authorities 
to get on with their housing schemes. They will have every 
encouragement to do so from the Government, which recognises 
that one of the most urgent of the duties imposed on it at this 
time is, by every possible means, to keep our people employed. 
Every facility will be given for getting housing schemes through, 
and the power to use the national credit for the purpose is one of 
which the Local Government Board may be trusted to take 
advantage. 

An equally great opportunity presents itself to the Public 
Utility societies. They will now, if their rules are approved by 
the Government, be able to borrow from the State, not merely two- 
thirds, but nine-tenths of the value of the houses they put up. — 
Every housing reformer should therefore snatch at the chance 
presented to him of compassing the double object of lessening the 
amount of unemployment at this critical time and of making a 
substantial start in the removal of housing conditions which are 
a peril to the life and the health of our nation no less real than 
that which threatens us from the enemy at our gates. 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


NATIVE INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
AND THE RENEWAL OF THE RHODESIAN 
CHARTER. 


| eee E a population of some 30,000 Europeans, approximating 

in numbers to the population of some English watering-place 
that you may happen to know. Imagine it scattered over a huge 
country (about as big as the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
Holland together) inhabited by some three-quarters of a million 
Africans: a country linked up by a few lines of railway; here a 
wooded country of quaint upstanding granite kopjes dotted with 
patches of native cultivation, there a thickly-wooded tropical gold- 
belt country, there a rolling open country good for cattle. 
Imagine it as brown for most of the year as England is green, and 
far more racially divided into ruling classes and ruled masses than 
the land of the Anglo-Saxons was twenty-five years after its 
Norman conquest. So imagining, some idea may be formed of 
the country I propose to deal with, a country that has only about 
twenty-five years of Chartered Company Government to look back 
upon as regards Mashonaland; as regards Matabeleland, some 
three years less. 


3 


The probable application for a renewal of the British South 
Africa Company’s Charter (its twenty-five years’ term is due to run 
out in October next) has some claim to be considered a matter of 
high Imperial interest. In any Order of Council supplementing 
the Charter, designed to safeguard the interests of natives through- 
out the territory, it would seem that one reform should certainly 
be embodied: a reform that might pave the way for other reforms 
throughout the Chartered territory. I have been able to borrow 
some figures that may help to give an idea of what the native 
population of Southern Rhodesia contributes to the Southern 
Rhodesian revenue. It has been estimated that about 750,000 
natives pay about £300,000 annually—over £250,000 of it in 
the form of a tax on males considered able to earn their 
living; the rest in indirect taxation. As an example of indirect 
taxation, I would instance the import duty. on blankets, which 
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doubtless brings in a considerable revenue from natives. The 
direct tax of five shillings on dogs no doubt does the same. 
Our whole Southern Rhodesian revenue for the year from April 1st, 
1914, to the end of March, 1915, may be estimated at £850,000. 
Europeans, numbering about 30,000, pay the balance of the 
revenue. 

Now the racial distinction as well as the numerical disproportion 
between ruling and ruled races in Chartered territory is great. 
Interests of colonists and natives have conflicted in the past, and 
are likely to do so again. The elected representation of colonists 
in our Legislative Council has lately been considerably increased, 
while it cannot be contended that the influence exercised by native 
electors is anything but a trifling influence. It would seem that if 
the direct representation of natives on the Legislative Council is 
not hopeful as a practical suggestion, the bettering of native 
representation by other means would be both advisable and easy 
to carry into effect by Imperial authority. A friend of mine, long 
resident in the territory, recently suggested the need of better 
native representation to the present Imperial representative in 
Rhodesia, the Resident Commissioner. He wrote in terms of this 
sort:—‘‘ There is an implicit belief among natives, and indeed 
‘‘among others of us who have to do with natives, that in view of 
‘‘the European population being much more powerfully repre- 
‘““ sented in the Legislative Council, and also of the fact, which is 
‘“unfortunately true, that European interests and those of natives 
‘“do not necessarily coincide, though they often do, therefore 
““some corresponding means should be found to further safeguard 
“‘ those interests.” 

The Resident Commissioner pointed out in his Secretary’s reply 
with reference to the representation of natives on the Legislative 
Council that ‘“‘ they are already represented, indirectly it is true, 
‘“by the Administrator in his capacity of Secretary for Native 
‘* Affairs, and the Resident Commissioner, as representing His 
‘““ Excellency the High Commissioner, is also a member of the 
‘* Legislative Council.”’ He adds that he ‘‘ considers that, having 
“regard to certain constitutional developments in the territory 
‘“ which have had the effect of placing a very large amount of power 
“‘in the hands of those who are elected by the inhabitants to 
“‘ represent them in the Legislative Council, it would be regarded as 
““a distinctly retrograde step to increase the number of nominated 
‘““members of the Council in the manner you suggest, nor is he 
‘“ prepared to admit that that course would necessarily achieve the 
“result you desire.” 

Some few questions, it appears to me, may quite fairly be asked 
in answer to this reply. 
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1. Are not nominated Senators recognised as watchers of native 
interests in the South African Union Parliament? Would it not 
be a real gain in times of confusion and conflicting issues if 
Legislative Councillors were appointed in Rhodesia for the same 
single-minded purpose? 

2. If the High Commissioner, the Resident Commissioner, and 
the Administrator are eager and anxious to do justice to native 
interests, will they not be grateful for the establishment of an 
advisory Native Council? I believe that a Council of the sort is 
already at work in Basutoland. Would not such a Council help 
them towards first-hand views as to native affairs, and especially 
as to the expenditure of the proportionally large contribution of 
Rhodesian natives to the Rhodesian revenue? 

To take another point: Is not such an audit as hag been 
suggested eminently desirable—an audit to determine approxi- 
mately what proportion of the revenue is paid by natives in indirect, 
as well as in direct taxation; and cannot a scheme be framed 
under which the expenditure of a fair native contribution towards 
the protection of, and well-being of the territory, and its in- 
habitants generally, may be charged on the natives’ revenue 
contribution, but the balance of that contribution be expended on 
native interests—medical, industrial, educational, or the like? 
Surely, if the European population requires the valuable services 
of a well equipped and organised Agricultural Department to 
assist its farming and ranching operations, why is not the vast 
native population settled on extensive Native Reserves afforded the 
same sort of services, not now and then, but year by year? 

Is it not a short-sighted policy to neglect in any way, or look 
askance at, the very valuable assets of those agricultural and 
pastoral industries which mean'so much to so many of our Imperial 
fellow-subjects ? 

In concluding this section of my article—which I supplement 
with one based on considerations of much, yet not so much 
importance as those I have considered—I would maintain: That 
the present relations of taxation and representation in Rhodesia 
are economically unsound, and so a menace to the future of the 
territory. Sooner or later, surely, if our English Empire be true to 
its own ideals, the matter will be taken in hand, and some attempt 
to secure the stability of the country’s future will be made. But 
delays in such matters are apt to prove deplorable and perilous. 
What opportunity can be imagined, or expected, better than the 
present for Charter revision with a view to secure some sort of a 
lasting and equitable balance of power between Rhodesia’s few 
colonists and her many natives? 

After all, England is still the Imperial mother in a very full sense 
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of both colonists and natives there. Not yet has she parted with 
her responsibilities for Rhodesia to.the same extent that she has 
done for the States of the Union. Now, as the revision of the 
Charter draws near, amid the crowd of smaller considerations, let 
us not lose sight of our main consideration. 

Ought not some three-quarters of a million natives, paying about 
a quarter of a million in direct taxation, to be entitled to some 
better and more articulate representation on the Legislative Council 
than they have enjoyed up to the present? Ought not those who 
pay such a markedly large share of the Rhodesian band-money to 
have a less insignificant share in the choice of the music played? 


LY. 


In the former section I have referred to the question of revision 
of the British South Africa Company’s Charter (due to run out in 
October) as a matter of high Imperial interest. I put forward 
the need of some better representation of native interests in 
Southern Rhodesia’s Legislative Council as desirable from an 
Imperial point of view. I believe that such effectual representation 
of natives in the discussion of native legislation, and also of the 
expenditure of the natives’ large contribution to Southern 
Rhodesia’s revenue, is the most needed of all safeguards required in 
the interest of natives when the Charter comes up for review. 
Other reforms must surely yield pride of place to this preliminary 
reform. 

But I wish here to indicate the character of certain other reforms 
that I, for one, regard as desirable. I propose to give them under 
their separate headings. 


NATIVE LABOUR. 


It would seem from experience in. the past that a precise and 
stringent instruction forbidding demands for native labour by 
Native Commissioners should be incorporated in the revision of 
the Charter. The report of Sir Marshal Clarke, Resident Com- 
missioner, in 1900, induced the issue of an admonition from the 
Colonial Office. But inquiry may elicit instances in which 
that instruction has been evaded, notably under a certain request 
(withdrawn afterwards) to chiefs to supply labour for European 
employment, at not less than 15s. a month for terms of three 
months, issued with an Acting Administrator’s approval in the 
year 1911. That this request led to grievous abuse, the findings of 
a commission appointed to investigate in the Makoni District of 
Mashonaland are sufficient proof. A general case against the 
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Government recruiting of native labour was stated with some force 
by the Rhodesia Native Affairs Commission of a few years ago. It 
would seem to me desirable that all applications of European 
employers (individual or corporate) for native labour to a Native 
Commissioner (who stands in the position of a superparamount 
chief to his own district) should be forbidden, once and for all. 

In March, 1902, Sir Marshal Clarke wrote to the Colonial 
Office: ‘‘ Although, in my opinion, the instructions given will act 
“as a safeguard against the Native Commissioners abusing their 
““ power in the way formerly complained of, I think their employ- 
““ment as recruiters or distributors of labour is open to objection. 
“They will always be under the temptation to exercise their 
“‘ influence to obtain labour for those applying for it.’ 

The ‘‘ad interim ’’ system of 1902 should surely now be swept 
away, and its attendant temptation with it, in view of :— 

(1) The existence of the Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau. 

(2) Voluntary applications by natives to employers for employ- 
ment—which are surely now very much more numerous than they 
were wont to be some years ago. 


NATIVE COMMISSIONERS. 


The question of relieving Native Commissioners of extraneous 
duties—e.g., duties owed to the commercial branch of the 
Chartered Company, might well be considered. The further 
question of whether they would not be far better secured in their 
discharge of duty, and against local outcry, by making them solely 
responsible to the Imperial Government (as represented by the 
Resident Commissioner), would seem worthy of consideration also. 
I have it, on the authority of the present Resident Commissioner, 
that ‘‘ no Native Commissioner can be appointed or removed from 
‘‘ office, nor can his salary be increased or diminished, without the 
‘consent of the Secretary of State.’’ But it may be asked in reply: 
Is there no instance on record of a Native Commissioner having 
been moved, and his move having been in some measure explained 
by zeal on behalf of natives that brought him into collision with 
local European opinion ? 


NATIVE RESERVES. 


As to the very important question of the Native Reserves, His 
Excellency the High Commissioner has already appointed a 
Commission. But it seems to be worth while to quote here an 
extract from election literature supplied to me by a successful Anti- 
Charter candidate (for a seat on our Legislative Council) at the 
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election of last March. His attitude towards these trustlands of a 
rapidly growing native population seems to me significant—as that 
of a successful bidder for his fellow-colonists’ suffrages. His 
view of the Imperial Government’s sense of Imperial responsibility 
appears to mea rather irreverent one. He is represented as saying 
in answer toa question as to his native policy :-— 

‘‘The reserves in many instances are close to rail, mines, or 
‘markets, and with very little effort the native can sell enough 
‘produce or beer to supply his requirements; therefore, he 
‘naturally asks, ‘why work?’ Such reserves could be well cut 
‘up and utilised for white settlement, and the natives could move 
‘‘on to farms under working agreements or on to more distant 
‘‘ reserves. It must be remembered, however, that the reserves are 
‘* specifically set aside by the Imperial Government, and cannot be 
‘* touched without its consent, and the Colonial Office is very chary 
‘‘ about allowing the Company to touch such land for what might 
“be speculative purposes. Under Responsible Government I 
‘* anticipate that we shall have full, or at least partial control over 
‘* such land, and that in the latter instance, if we point out that the 
‘cutting up of such reserves would be no injustice to the native, 
‘‘ while hastening the development of the country, the land would 
‘*be opened for settlement.”’ 


is 4 


JURIES IN CASES OF BLACK v. WHITE. 


The mention of ‘‘ responsible government’’ leads me on to a 
reflection as to the misuse not only of home democratic titles, but 
of the institutions they represent, by colonial oligarchies. It would 
be well, indeed, if inquiries were made as to the character of the 
justice secured by the Southern Rhodesian jury system in cases 
between black and white. I am aware that a nominal reform—the 
substitution of special juries for ordinary ones in such cases—has 
been granted. But it would be well to inquire whether this reform 
has apparently secured the desired end of impartial justice to any 
substantial extent, or whether the democratic privilege of the jury 
system were not far better waived in Southern Rhodesia when such 
cases arise. 


Pass Law. 


One blot on Chartered Company rule has been this: That during 
a considerable number of years employers not residing in town- 
ship areas have been allowed to fill up service contracts between 
themselves and natives (quite possibly illiterate) without the 
attestation of a responsible official. Whether this loophole for 
injustice has now been effectually blocked up, I am not sure. It 
certainly ought to be, if it has not been. 
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It has been pointed out to me that in the States of the Union, 
action has now been taken to prevent the herding together of 
technical offenders (e.g., under the Pass Law, supposing their fines 
are not paid), with real criminals in prison. It seems to me that a 
reform of the same sort is urgently needed in Rhodesia. I believe 
that the number of those in prison for technical offences has been 
proportionately large. It was, indeed, likely to be so if we take 
into consideration our Pass Law and its workings—bearing in 
mind the fact that the territory is new to the stringencies of 
civilisation. That many of those likely to suffer imprisonment 
under that ordinance should be grouped with real criminals seems 
a scandal to the State tolerating the continuance of such a thing 
year after year. 


DANGER OF COMPULSORY APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


The idea of compulsorily apprenticing young natives to approved 
employers has received encouragement, I expect, from a recom- 
mendation as to intractable juveniles in the Rhodesia Native 
Affairs Commission Report. It would seem imperative that the 
Imperial Government should veto all compulsory systems of the 
sort with which we are threatened. The dangers of the degenera- 
tion of such systems in such a country as ours are sufficiently 
obvious to anyone who knows our conditions and history. A 
candidate for our Legislative Council recently expressed himself 
in favour of a scheme for getting “‘ boys, say, between the ages of 
‘* eleven and fourteen, and putting these boys out on the land, say, 
‘*as apprentices, for three years.’’ He has recently stated in a 
speech that appears to have been printed in the Bulawayo 
Chronicle of February 1oth last: “‘I do not, of course, advocate 
‘that boys should be taught a trade and thus eventually try and 
‘**compete with European white labour. In European countries a 
‘*man is put into prison for not sending his child or children to 
** school. Our children have to be trained for work in order to earn 
** their own daily bread; why, therefore, should not the native be 
‘* trained to work instead of living in idleness in his kraal? I think 
‘this might be sanctioned by the Imperial Government, as I feel 
** sure it would be for the natives’ good, and would relieve, to a 
‘certain extent, our labour troubles. You could put these natives 
‘under the control of the Government (Native Commissioners), 
‘who would protect their interests and receive their pay. The 
‘* scheme, if carried out on proper lines, appeals to me, and I think 
*‘should not only be for the good of the natives, but more 
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‘especially for the good of the country itself, in creating more 
‘‘ available labour than we have at present at our disposal.’’ It 
will be noticed that, according to the scheme of this would-be 
promoter of the natives’ interest, and more especially of 
the increase of native labour at European disposal, natives 
ought not to be ‘‘apprenticed’’ to a trade, but to such 
labour as will supply colonists’ needs without bringing them 
into competition with colonists. The title of ‘‘ apprenticeship ”’ 
for such a condition of indentured unskilled labour seems to 
me somewhat of a misnomer. Moreover, the general description 
of a native’s life at his kraal as ‘‘idle,’’ given in this 
electioneering speech, is a confutable fallacy. The exigencies of 
electioneering have haply much to answer for, in Rhodesia as 
elsewhere. For confutation of this particular fallacy I would allege 
the unsurmountable facts of the Rhodesian natives’ proved success 
as both grain-growers and stock-owners. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE RESERVES. 


And that subject brings me to my last point. Do not Rhodesia’s 
natives need real encouragement in the husbanding and develop- 
ment of that great native trust—the land locked up in Native 
Reserves? Does not the possible dignity of native labour, that is 
not wage-labour for a European employer, need a fuller recogni- 
tion ? 

The Chartered Company certainly deserves credit for what it has 
already done to help development on the Reserves. I would 
instance their own action and their Native Commissioner’s action 
in my own Charter district. There they supplied ploughs to 
aspiring natives at a comparatively cheap rate. But surely the 
perennial services of a Native Agricultural Department are needed. 
By its means, instruction and help and encouragement might be 
afforded, and the causes of stock-breeding, forestry, and intensive 
cultivation might be gradually advanced. That funds for such a 
purpose are not available seems unlikely, when we remember how 
large the natives’ contribution is to the exchequer of the territory. 
With a view to the creation of such a Department, and the 
procuring of many another desirable native reform, is not the more 
effective representation of natives at our Legislative Council to be 
much desired? Is not increase of their representation the primary 
reform that the Chartered Government requires in its hour of 
Imperial revision? As one who began work in Mashonaland over 
thirteen years ago now, and for most of that time has had his 
headquarters on a Native Reserve, I give my affirmations to both 
these questions for what they are worth. 


ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 


BEHIND THE FIGHTING LINE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF PROVINCIAL FRANCE IN WAR 
TIME. 


ROM need, not choice, I found myself behind the French 
fighting line at the end of August this year. My wife and 
daughter had gone to Normandy on a month’s visit to a friend. 
War was declared immediately on their arrival, and as, from the 
4th to the 17th of August there was naught but military traffic on 
the French railways, no news came through, so I travelled forth 
into the unknown, a father in search of a family. I confess to 
another motive—I was curious to penetrate beneath the veil of 
darkness, to get a glimpse, if only from a distance, of those fair 
fields where the French and ourselves were at deadly grips with 
the invader. My bourne was Acquigny, a tiny quiet village off the: 
beaten track, some twenty miles south of Rouen. The road over 
was easy; the rush was all the other way. No one was going to 
France for holiday. The few people on the trdin and the boat had 
each some important private business on hand, and so they were 
preoccupied and subdued. I went by Dieppe and Rouen. I got 
in and out of Dieppe without let or hindrance. Indeed, I got into. 
Rouen easily enough; it was when I tried to continue my 
journey next day that my troubles began. At the guichet at the 
Orleans Station, I was politely but firmly refused a ticket. I must 
procure a laissez-passer. I will not tell how I was referred from 
official to official, how I had to get myself photographed, and 
supply enough material for a succinct biography. Sufficient to 
say that I got it at last! The rules did not apply to strangers only, 
but to every man, woman, and child in France. Thus: the sleepy 
old cathedral town of Louviers is three miles from Acquigny. 
Everybody from the village who made the small journey required 
a pass before he could buy a three-penny ticket. At Louviers these 
passes were inspected at the station by an official with a cocked hat 
and superb pair of moustaches, who looked very fierce, in the 
inverse ratio, I fancy, to his real importance. I remember a poor 
old market woman who had managed to get a ticket without a 
pass, being pulled up sharp at the little exit. There was fierce 
questioning and female tears and protestations, till at length the 
thing seemed too ridiculous, so she was allowed to go through. 
But sometimes cocked hat was not there at all; then we all gleefully 
rushed out, unhindered. The entrance to Louviers by road was, 
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under ordinary circumstances, an imaginary line, for there were 
houses beyond the municipal boundary, but now a red flag flew 
in the middle of the path. If you were foolish you stopped, and 
there was no end of a fuss; if you were wise, you took no notice, 
nor did anybody else. I afterwards saw bills setting forth the 
regulations. ‘‘ Everybody is presumed to know the law.’’ Never 
before had I realised the quaint irony of the maxim. What was 
the use of it all, I could not discover, though I was wise enough 
not to suggest this question to the official mind. 

In Rouen life went on in some ways undisturbed. So it must, I 
suppose, unless shells are actually bursting in the street, whilst red 
ruin is stalking from house to house. The big cafés on the quays 
by the Seine were more crowded of an afternoon than I had known 
them, and if the folk there bought up the evening editions from Paris 
and chatted of nothing but la Guerre, is it not what we doin London ? 
Through it all there was a restlessness, a sadness, and an appre- 
hension very visible. The burden had a curious sameness, as if it 
were the repeated utterance of one man. We are sure to conquer 
in the end, but what must France suffer before that end comes? 
Yet was there no talk of doing anything but fighting to the finish. 
We heard not the German guns, but the thought of them filled 
our minds. The very people that were to bear the brunt of it all 
were wholly and entirely unafraid and unconcerned, for the town 
was literally crammed with English Tommies on the way to the 
front, cheerful souls, whose single care for the morrow was that 
it might bring them face to face with the foe. They abounded in 
the streets, they thronged the shops and cafés, they filled an endless 
succession of trams that bore them to their camps, and they were 
enormously popular everywhere and with everybody. What prime 
favourites they were with the girls, by whom also they seemed 
greatly charmed! When they could not talk to their French 
comrades, they winked in the most expressive manner, intimating 
that they were thoroughly at one. Even old men looked after 
them with benignant and kindly expression. There were not 
many native soldiers in the town, but these, with their British 
comrades, only made up part of the crowd that moved on the 
quays and surged up the long Rue de la République and Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc. There were officers passing to and fro with quick, 
resolute stride. There were English nurses, tall, majestic figures, 
clad in sober grey with a fringe of red. The French soldiers 
always took off their caps to them as they passed, a salute acknow- 
ledged by a grave bow. There were black-robed sisters of charity, 
and priests and peasants from the near fields, who looked 
bewildered among the crowd, and the constant mixed city folk. 
War has many phases besides that of actual combat. In the 
churches were hosts of praying women, little knots of them round 
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the shrine of a favourite saint, whilst placards on the pillars 
announced services for the success of the allied arms. With all 
the rapid movement, there was no misconduct. The town was 
under martial law. At 8 o’clock everything came to a dead stop, 
for cabaret and shop alike were closed at that hour. For a little 
longer the hubbub was even greater, then it died away, so that I 
found myself in deserted streets. I ventured a little into side lanes, 
where much of old Rouen yet survives, narrow ways, with quaint 
gabled houses, whose projecting wooden fronts shadowed the 
path even in the day time, for the Norman capital is still the ville 
aux vieilles rues in Victor Hugo’s words. Ever and again I came 
out on one of those majestic buildings, sacred or secular, which 
the Middle Ages have bequeathed to the present-day city. At one 
turning the Facade of St. Maclou loomed out of the darkness, with 
its portals of solid stone, carved with the delicate tracery of lace- 
work. Whata wealth of fond love and anxious care those old-world 
artists had lavished on their toil. Year after year, century after 
century, in times peaceful or troubled, in days bright or dark, they 
laboured on with sublime confidence, persuaded that in the end 
all must be well for them and their toil. 

I got to Acquigny on a sleepy Sunday afternoon. At the station 
nobody asked me for the ticket that had cost me so much trouble. 
It is a little place of some 700 or 800 folk on the left bank of the 
Eure which gives the department its name, the few houses scattered 
amidst fields and gardens. There isa mill, a church, anda chateau. 
I hunted about some time before I found a villager to direct me to 
the house I sought, where I found that all was well. A peaceful, 
lovely spot! The Eure wound in and out among the low wooded 
hills, of all manner of graceful contours, that rose from its banks. 
These hills were covered with birch and fir trees; greater heights 
beyond ringed a circle round the village. Up those heights, 
twisting like serpents in every direction, white roads wound their 
way. Lines of tall poplars stood by the banks of the river; also, 
there were weeping willows, and alders that bent their leaves in 
the stream. On moonlight nights the picture was of magic beauty, 
glow-worms gleamed in bunches on the banks, the stream ran silver 
in the moonlight, the warm night wind stirred in your hair; the 
village lights were early out, even in the chateau which stood in 
a great space of green by the water. It is of the time of Francis I. 
In days of old France, many a powdered dame and cavalier must, 
you guess, have come forth on such a night to exchange gay words! 
Hard to believe not many miles away there was confusion and 


‘turmoil and destruction, yet we had many reminders. The swift, 


clear little Itun, that ran at the foot of our garden, drove a mill hard 
by that went day and night with feverish activity, grinding meal 
for the troops, and through the dark hours we heard on the highway 
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at our gate the passing of motors:conveying desperately wounded 
men from the front to the hospital. I do not pretend that we were 
over much troubled; we lived on the fat of the land, and how 
good that is in a well ordered French country house is to be experi- 
enced, not described. I dare say, having little else to do, we 
lingered over our meals in the garden an unconscionable time, 
though at every pause the feverish clacking of the mill reminded 
of distant trouble. We walked in the adjacent woods to the shrine of 
two old-time saints and martyrs, or to ruined chateaux, though the 
mosquitos were troublesome and I preferred to loiter in the garden 
and read old-world books, with which, as it happened, our little 
library was particularly well furnished. 

One day our drowsy life was shaken by a panic: a train full of 
wounded had halted at the station, the villagers had gone forth with 
fruit and bread and wine for the soldiers; but the sight of poor 
bodies torn with cruel cuts and limbs rudely bandaged on the 
field itself, was too much even for the nerves of peasants. Ther 
came the news of a great reverse to the Allied Forces. English 
and French had fought with superhuman bravery, but were power- 
less before overwhelming numbers. The line of defence was 
decisively broken; the tide of invasion was pouring through. 
Also, the village notary, who, save for the Curé, was 
the only educated man in the place since the doctor and 
the maire were both at the front, was reported to have declared 
the Prussians would be there in four days. All believed their 
coming meant the burning of the houses, children thrown in the 
flames, the men shot, the women outraged. We held a hasty 
council of war; should Madame bury the most precious things in 
the garden as in 1870? Should we all take the midnight train for 
Dieppe or Havre on the chance of getting a boat to England? We 
were on a single branch line and had no papers till five at night. 
The villagers collected in an anxious crowd at the station; the 
thin sheets passed quickly from hand to hand, and there was an 
audible sigh of relief; the line of defence was still unbroken, 
though it had yielded a little. It is hard for us in England to 
understand the feeling of sheer horror and dismay that haunted 
our minds. Memories of 1870 were present to everyone at first 
or second hand, whilst this we felt was far worse. Tales of flaming 
Belgian villages came home to us with a terrible personal note. 
All our thoughts were, will the German invasion come our way ? 
Tt had passed hard by in the last war, and now there was a 
sensible relief when it turned in another direction. Naturally 
the arrival of words from the front was the event of the day. We 
subsisted chiefly on Le Petit Journal and Le Petit Parisien. I 
sometimes got the Figaro at Louviers. I never saw any 
other beyond a sou. The papers were scarcely so frank 
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or so full as ours, but they were, I am sure, honest, and 
had to be discreet, for the Government was in mortal fear of 
a panic. The walls were covered with proclamations. The 
language sounded poetical compared with the humdrum style of 
such things among ourselves. Thus one began: ‘‘ The horizon 
“begins to darken,’ yet they spoke unflinching determination 
and were animated by true patriotic feeling. There was incessant 
talk of spies. It were scarce safe to take out a note-book and 
scribble or sketch in it, so at least we were warned. I know not 
what a spy could have reported, but neither here nor there can you 
expect just reasoning at such a time. One closely barred and 
shuttered cottage was pointed out as the abode, before the war, of 
a German woman. Many believed she was still concealed therein, 
prepared to come forth and greet her countrymen—if they arrived. 
Others professed to trace cabalistic signs on various houses. The 
enemy had fixed them there to give the troops needful information. 
I doubt if Acquigny bulked so large at Berlin as we assumed. 

The English were intensely popular. Every Frenchman was 
profoundly convinced that we had come to save or perish with them. 
I had many proofs: in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen an old 
lady made a remark as to something in the street. I explained 
that I did not quite understand, for I was English. Her face 
lighted up as one who had found an old and dear friend; she shook 
me by the hand, she thumped me on the back. ‘‘ Good English, 
“brave English!’ she cried. I could hardly get away from her 
warm wishes and fond farewells. Then the maire, or his deputy, 
at Acquigny overflowed with courteous kindness. ‘‘ Ah! mon- 
“ sieur; your compatriots have conducted themselves nobly,’’ said 
he with grateful look. I asked a direction of a passer-by; he 
came a long way round to show me, affably discussing the situation 
the while, expressing his admiration of England and her generous 
people. I got a little spoilt by all this; perhaps unconsciously 
assuming that my personal merits had something to do with it. 
One day, at Louviers, I could not find a barber’s shop, and being 
by this time persuaded that the whole population burned to serve 
me, made my demand of a butcher, hard at work among his joints; 
he sharply observed that the barber’s shop was evidently not 
there, and then fell to his carcases again. I came away hurt and 
indignant. I suspected the rascal had German blood in his veins, 
and was minded to denounce him as a spy to the authorities. Ah! 
but you should have seen the lady in the newspaper shop next 
door, where IJ repeated the question. She let her business go hang 
on the instant, as with smiling urbanity she led me down the street 
and up three pair of stairs, where an old man, too old to fight, 
almost too old to work, sat idly before the tools of his craft. 
Then, with an air of having received the greatest favour in the 
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world, she gracefully bowed herself away. I do not smile when 
I think of those things; I am more inclined to cry. 


‘* Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning,”’ 


says Wordsworth in two of his finest lines. How can I ever forget 
the tender and exquisite courtesy that brightened the common 
incidents of every day; nay, of every hour of the day? The French, 
no doubt, have their faults, though I have clean forgot what they 
are. I have always found them charming, but never so much 
so as in those days of trouble. Perhaps that trouble brought forth 
‘‘ the eternal womanly ”’ of their character in the way of tact and 
sympathy, though not of weakness or failing. Their ideas of 
our Army were not uniformly accurate. I remember an evening 
party at which the village postmaster described with infinite wealth 
of gesture to a spellbound audience the British mode of fighting. 
With remarkable phlegm the soldier advances on a foe appalled 
by the very sight, he sticks his bayonet through him, and then, 
drawing a long knife, he cuts his throat! There was a murmur 
of admiration, whereat we held our peace; we felt we could not 
improve on this brilliant picture of the fortunate warrior. 

There were visible signs of the war at Louviers. Froissart once 
described it as Grane et moulte marchante. It still makes cloth, 
but at best of times must be a dull town. Now it was desolate 
and woebegone; half the shops were shut, and the rest were 
mainly served by women. The Grand Cerf, in happier times a 
bustling farmers’ hostelry, was deserted. I found not a soul in 
the huge chambers with their quaint ancient oak carvings. In 
another inn the woman who attended us, at a chance word began 
to cry silently; her husband had gone to the front, and she had 
no news. I note those commonplace incidents to remind that it 
is an endless repetition of such throughout the length and breadth 
of the land that makes up the lesser horrors of war. The 
boulevards which encircle the town were silent and almost 
deserted. They had an unkempt and uncared-for look, as if the 
authorities had graver matter on hand; indeed, the only activities 
were connected with the struggle. There was bustle at the Town 
Hall, where recruits were enrolled. There were several hospitals 
in the place in full operation. There were women praying for 
soldier friends at the candle-lit shrines in the Cathedral, and there 
was constant activity at the station. 

On the way home we were much more in the throbbing current 
of life. In our compartment were two English soldiers and a Scots 
doctor returning to the front after escorting a party of wounded 
to Paris. One of the soldiers, evidently an educated, able, and 
reliable man, told of his part in the early stages of that retreat 
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from Mons, which tried so severely our troops in the early days 
of the war. They marched incessantly for ten days, with no sleep: 
and nothing to eat but turnips gathered in the fields, and yet the 
line was not broken, and the one desire was to be at the foe again, 
the one hope that there would be a combat on anything like equal 

terms. He told tales of German cruelty, how an English nurse 
_ had bandaged a severely wounded German soldier, and to reward 
her for her kindly work he had drawn a revolver and shot her 
dead; how a doctor had been wantonly slain; how hospital and 
ambulance were the first objects on which the enemy fired. He 
had killed a German major, and had taken from his body a little 
map dyed with his heart’s blood. We looked at the stain with 
interest and satisfaction. 

In crowded trains and with long halts at stations, we crawled 
on to Dieppe. There was some little movement at the harbour, 
but the sideways and the plage and the pier were deserted, save 
for a chance loiterer. It was a fair moonlight night, and in other 
years there had been a crowd, for it was the last days of 
August when Dieppe was busiest, but the Casino lay dark and 
silent, whilst there was no music and no movement. 

Next morning there was enough in all conscience. The English 
boat was crowded long before the hour of departure. It took nearly 
an hour before we got the tickets, and another hour to fight our 
way on board the steamer, which was speedily crowded to its 
utmost capacity with folk and luggage; and such folk—Noah’s 
ark itself carried no stranger lot. All nations were seen; all 
tongues were heard. Everybody that could get away was making 
for England, the one solid rock in the universal welter that raged 
in Europe. We were timed for the Paris train, but why wait? We 
could not take another man or another stick on board, and so off 
we set. The unfortunate Paris passengers must put up as best they 
could, and get over as best they might; we could not help them. 
The Dieppe folk gave us a magnificent set-off, and a hearty invita- 
tion to come back in better times. They crowded the windows, they 
raced along the piers, they kissed their hands, they waved their 
handkerchiefs, they shouted Vive la France! and Vive l’ Angleterre! 
till they were hoarse. Then we gathered speed as we drew out from 
between the pier-heads, each marked with the rudely-carved figure 
of the Christ suffering through the centuries for the sins of mankind. 
That day the figures took new and sinister meaning; they seemed 
fixed there by the very spirit of anti-Christ in cruel mockery at the 
failure of faith and culture and humanity to prevent this contest 
of brute force and cruel passions. Then the sounds of cheering 
died away, and the piers and town and coast itself became dim 
and blurred, as the powerful engines drove us homeward. 


FRANCIS WATT. 
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FORCE OR FAITH. 


‘‘ This war is not merely a material, it is also a spiritual conflict.’’— 
The Prime Minister, at the Guildhall. 

‘‘ This is a war of Christ against the Devil.’’—The Poet Laureate 
an “The Tames. - 


To Satan, not to Jesus, must we kneel, 

If backward from the barbarous brunt we reel; 
Rear we our altars and reserve our dread, 

Not for the Lord of Love, but Lord of Lead! 
Let all mankind this grapple sternly teach 

To see the immortal in the mortal breach! 
Here’s more than clash of Germany and France; 
Is Love a law, or stands the world at chance? 
What Christ hath said, or what the Hun hath wrought, 
In Europe to the bloody test is brought. 

When towns are ashes, and the child outraged, 
Is God’s mild Son in such a wrack engaged ? 
Or must that wistful dawn ne’er wax to noon, 
Be but the shifting sorrow of the moon; 

Yon unavailing goddess, vainly high, 

Fain to redeem, yet fated to descry? 

The German breaks the cross of Christ in twain, 
The new Goth burns the olden Gothic fane; 

A panorama rolls of cries and fire, 

Attila is re-risen from his pyre! 

If these prevail to blacken and to blot, 

Let ailing Faith in this wide grave-yard rot! 
And Force triumphant, whom no pity bars, 
Move now the sun in heaven and all the stars! 
Here Satan once from heavenly rampart hurled, 
Renews the strife and dares embroil a world! 
Roaming unsatisfied he tempts again 

Battle eternal on an earthly plain. 

He brings a mind unchanged, untaught to yield, 
And on his brow the thunder-scar, unhealed! 
Behind this horde his legions dispossessed 
Murmur with injuries yet unredressed. 
Defeated fiends this human warfare wage, 

And disinherited Archangels rage. 

Better the issue joined, proclaimed the cause, 
Than militant, intolerable pause! 

Too long the earth hath wavered to and fro; 
For ever now into the balance throw 

The Lords of Heaven against the Lords of Heli 
In irremediable, fierce farewell! 

With but one lightning is this thunder rife; 
Shall man in Force or Faith discover Life ? 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND WAR. 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE was no Jingo, yet war is one of 

the most multitudinous words in all his vast vocabulary. It 
vies with “‘ love’’ and ‘‘ death’’ for mastery. War and love and 
death are the necessary conditions of life. In a time like this it is 
of value to see what light this master-mind throws on the awful 
phenomenon of war. In a recent paper in this REviEw,* entitled 
‘“Shakespeare’s Battle Scenes,’’ it was pointed out how 
Shakespeare, by the subtlest combination of suggestion and 
realism, shows us a living English army in the field. He ‘‘ takes 
‘* half-a-dozen real elements of the army, and makes us know them 
‘‘ better than we know ourselves. Knowing them as we do, 
‘“suggestion multiplies them into the ragged host that won and 
‘‘nearly lost Agincourt.’’ The army that he shows us is a 
wonderful picture. It moves with life. It is more living than the 
pages of any historian. The army before and at Agincourt is the 
English army of all time. Our heroes of to-day are one with those 
of yesterday. Charleroi, Mons, the Great Retreat dnd the Great 
Advance are added to the tale of immortal memories. The true 
philosophy of war, as the plain thinking man who is on the field 
to conquer or to die sees it, is given as by the sturdy soldiers, 
Bates and Williams, on the famous night before Agincourt. The 
passage is appropriate indeed at this moment :— 


‘K. Henry (in disguise): Methinks I could not die anywhere so 
-contented as in the King’s company,—his cause being just, and his 


quarrel honourable. 
Wriitiams: That’s more than we know. 


* 120, 9D.) INO« 62, 
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Bates: Ay, or more than we should seek after ; for we know 
enough if we know we are the King’s subjects: if his cause be 
wrong, our obedience to the King wipes the crime of it out of us. 

Witiiams: But if the cause be not good, the King himself hath 
a heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs, and arms, and 
heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join together at the latter day, 
and cry all—We died at such a place; some swearing; some 
crying for a surgeon; some, upon their wives left poor behind 
them ; some, upon the debts they owe ; some, upon their children 
rawly left. I am afeard there are few die well, that die in a battle ; 
for how can they charitably dispose of anything, when blood is 
their argument? Now if these men do not die well, it will be a 
black matter for the King that led them to it ; whom to disobey 
were against all propertion of subjection. 


The disguised King meets the one weakness of the camp fire 
argument. The King, he says, in any case is not responsible for 
the sins committed by his men before the wars. 


K. Henry: Every subject’s duty is the King’s; but every 
subject’s soul is his own. Therefore, should every soldier in the 
wars do as every sick man in his bed—wash every mote out of 
his conscience : and dying so, death is to him advantage ;_ or not 
dying, the time was biessedly lost, wherein such preparation was 
gained: and in him that escapes, it were not sin to think that, 
making God so free an offer, He let him outlive that day to see His 
greatness, and to teach others how they should prepare. 

WILLIAMS: ’Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the il upon 
his own head, the King is not to answer it. 

Bates: I do not desire he should answer for me; and yet I 
determine to fight lustily for him. 


The case is well argued. The King assumes all through that the 
cause is just. The sturdy Bates asserts that war is necessarily a 
crime, the burden of which rests absolutely on the King. The 
King may or may not have a good answer to the charge before 
the Court of the Most High, but in any event the soldier has to meet 
no charge. But the King answers thus: The soldier has the duty 
to see that his conscience is clear in all other matters—he must be 
free of pillage, robbery, murder, those dreadful adjuncts of war. 
The mind flies to-the dreadful scenes in Belgium, ‘“‘ frighting her 
‘‘ pale-faced villages,’’ to the shambles of Louvain and Dinant, 
and wonders if the Kaiser’s soldiery had their consciences clear, 
if they were free of the burden of guilt. 

The laws of war were clear enough even in the Elizabethan 
age. Shakespeare’s Henry V. directs that ‘‘ there be nothing 
‘compelled from the villages, nothing taken but paid for.” 
The deeds in Belgium that have shaken civilisation to “her 
inmost soul would have been regarded with horror in all ages, 
save the ages of Tilly, Bliicher, and the von Moltkes, Fluellen, in 
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King Henry V., stands for the dignity of the true war of principle. 
He tells us :— 


“It is the greatest admiration in the universal ’orld, when the 
true and ancient prerogatifes and laws of the wars is not kept : 
if you would take the pains but to examine the wars of Pompey 
the Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that there is no tiddle 
taddle, or pibble pabble in Pompey’s camp; I warrant you, you 
should find the ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of it, and 
the forms of it, and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, to be 
otherwise.”’ 


Wolsey, in his quiet fashion, gives us one of the laws of war :— 


““ What war-like voice, 
And to what end is this? Nay, ladies, fear not ; 
By the laws of war you’re privileg’d.’’ 


They have, unhappily, not been privileged in Belgium. Fluellen 
gives us another one of the laws of war: ‘‘ Kill the poys and the 
““luggage! ‘tis expressly against the law of arms: ’tis as arrant 
““a piece of knavery, mark you now, as can be offered: in your 
““ conscience, now, is it not? ”’ 

Gower’s answer shows how they punished offences against the 
laws of war in the medieval days :— 


““°Tis certain there is not a boy keft alive ; and the cowardly 
rascals that ran from the battle, have done this slaughter : besides, 
they have burned and carried away all that was in the King’s tent ; 
wherefore the King, most worthily, has caused every soldier to 
cut his prisoner’s throat. O ’tis a gallant King’! ”’ 


The passage brings out in burning vividness the horror of war. 
The Lex talionis was the only cure, men thought in those days, for 
the breach of the laws of war. What the cure is to be in our days 
it is difficult to say. It must not, shall not, be retaliation in kind. 
But directly or indirectly, it will almost inevitably fall upon the 
innocent. The largest cure, the prevention of the crime of war, 
is perhaps looming in sight, but it is far off. 

But while Shakespeare realises in the most exact and terrible 
fashion the horror, the wickedness of war, he sees, too, the nobler 
side of it. It is a truism to say that there are worse, far worse, 
things than war, things that indeed precipitate war as the lesser 
of two dreadful evils. These things worse than war all, probably, 
come under the one heading of Slavery. The free spirit of man 
must fight against slavery or succumb. The war that has freedom 
as its immediate goal, religious or political freedom, is righteous, 
and is necessarily waged in the spirit of righteousness :— 
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‘* To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war.”’ 


It was Richmond’s business to crush a tyrant :— 


‘The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 
That spoil’d your summer fields, and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowelled bosoms 
* x * * * + * 


Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords, 
To fight against this bloody homicide.”’ 


Alcibiades, in the last lines of Timon of Athens, defines in 
wonderful words the justification of war :— 


‘* Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive with my sword: 
Make war breed peace ; make peace stint war ; make each 
Prescribe to other, as each other’s leech.’’ 


With the fight for freedom Shakespeare, despite the hatred of war 
for war’s sake, for ambition’s sake, that haunts his plays, has full 
sympathy. The wonderful scene in Cymbeline, in which 
Posthumus describes how Belarius checked the British retreat 
before the Romans, shows how fully Shakespeare appreciated the 
terribleness of the British soldier at bay :— 


‘* Some, turn’d coward 
But by example (O, a sin in war, 
Damned in the first beginners!) ’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like licns 
Upon the pikes of the hunters. Then began 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retire ; anon, 
A rout, confusion thick ; forthwith they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles ; slaves, 
The strides they victors made: and now our cowards 
(Like fragments in hard \oyages) became 
The life o’ the need ; having found the back door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens how they wound! 
Some slain before ; some dying ; some their friends 
O’er-borne i’ the former wave: ten, chased by one, 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 
The mortal bugs o’ the field.”’ 


Cymbeline paints for us the honest fight for freedom from foreign 
yoke. The cry of Pisanio— 


‘These present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o’ the King, or I’ll fall in them,”’ 
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is echoed by Belarius :— 


** Have with you, boys! 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed, too, lads, and there I'll lie.”’ 


The opening scene of Titus Andronicus strikes the same note. 
It shows us the home-bringing of the dead to Rome, victorious 
in her ‘‘ mourning weeds ’”’ over the hateful Goths :— 


““ In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ; 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here in rest, 


Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 
* * * * * * 


In peace and honour rest you here, my sons! ”’ 


But for the mere war of ambition Shakespeare has no praise: the 
worldly splendour and glory of imperial war waged for the satis- 
faction of a single man or house are to the dramatist the material 
for tragedy in the history of nations. The fall of Cesar in the 
Capitol is the opening of two plays that reveal in deathless imagery 
the meaninglessness in human progress of ambition and haughty 
prowess. The slow, inevitable fall of Antony, the protracted hope, 
the flash of momentary success in the fourth Act, when Cleopatra 
cries to Scarus, whom Antony commends for godlike valour “‘ in 
““hate of mankind ’’ :— 


““T’ll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s ;’’ 


All through we see approach the inevitable fall of impure ambition, 
until at last the mighty Antony, the man who lived for Antony 
but not for Rome, dies by his own hand: no man so loved, no 
man so capable of inspiring loyalty, no man so unworthy of his 
nobler self. Fitly it is the disastrous Cleopatra who speaks his 
praise :— 


‘‘ The crown o’ the earth doth melt : my lord !— 
O withered is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fallen: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men ; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.”’ 


The ‘‘ huge spirit ’’ of world-wide ambition has gone from out the 
world that it had ruined, to its own place. So, too, fled the spirit 
of Macbeth, ‘‘ a-weary of the sun.”’ 


J. E. G. pe MonTMoRENCY. 
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THE |WARYVOF STEEL, AND “GOLD? 


Mr. Brailsford’s Study of the Armed Peace was published in the 
weeks that preceded the unexpected war that Germany has thrust 
upon Europe, and for that reason is of peculiar interest. Mr. 
Brailsford certainly did not anticipate this terrible event. He 
writes: ‘‘ It grows every year harder to guess what there is left to 
‘* quarrel about. First with France, then with Russia, and at last 
‘“even with Germany, we have closed our accounts and settled our 
‘* differences, and still our armaments increase.’’ Not that Mr. 
Brailsford believed that the equilibrium of the Great Powers was 
stable. Weare no nearer “‘ the ideal of stability.’” He attacks the 
modern doctrine of ‘‘ the balance of power,’’ and endeavours to 
distinguish it from the 


‘* sort of balance in Europe and the epic wars of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. When our ancestors talked of redress- 
ing the balance, and formed coalitions, subsidised allies, and landed 
armies on the Continent, they had something to fear. They were 
fighting for hearths and homes. They knew that their own 
liberties, political and religious, were at issue, and if the struggle 
imposed on them inordinate burdens, the stake was worth the sacri- 
fice. . . . There is no analogy, there is not even a plausible 
parallel between our own case and that of our forefathers who 
coined the phrase.’’ 


So Mr. Brailsford wrote before the war. Yet here we are to-day 
in a very real sense “‘ fighting for hearths and homes,”’ and are 
looking with eyes of horror at the infamous desolation and 
desecration that Germany and her soldiery, in the name of culture, 
have imposed upon the nation and the family life of Belgium. Mr. 
Brailsford smiled at ‘‘ the simple citizens who flocked to see An 
‘““Englishman’s Home, and imagined that the Germans were 
“already at our gates.’’ Yet the balance of power on Mr. 
Brailsford’s own showing is necessary now, if it was necessary a 
century ago, though one may well feel that it is not ‘‘a self- 
““ sufficing ideal.’’ The conclusion of the war will possibly yield 
a better way in international politics. What all the nations need is 
the restriction of armaments, and the end of the present war will 
be a unique moment for pressing forward the claim. 

We are told that “‘ the difficulty between Britain and Germany 
‘“was not so much Bagdad, and even Morocco, as the general 
““sense that a powerful diplomatic combination and a naval 
‘““ preponderance were being used to frustrate German purposes 


*The War of Steel and Gold: A Study of the Armed Peace, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford. Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd 
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“‘ and to exclude her from ‘ places in the sun.’’’ This may be true. 
Germany may have believed that such a combination existed, but 
her right to resent it depended on what her ‘‘ purposes’’ were. 
Since the war began the German newspapers have deliberately 
revealed “‘ purposes’’ that would have not only justified, but 
necessitated diplomatic combination against her. But we agree 
that the recent ‘‘ years of passionate unrest have left behind them 
““no permanent achievement.’’ The war has destroyed the un- 
stable equilibrium of Europe. We have to look to it that a new 
and stable equilibrium follows. 

In his essay on ‘‘ Real Politics,’ Mr. Brailsford utters the 
important dictum that ‘‘ There can be no science of foreign politics 
““so long as foreign affairs are in the hands of small cliques, among 
“* whom personal caprice is liable at any moment to upset calcula- 
“tions of national interest.’’ He feels, of course, the difficulty of 
defining the phrase “ national interests.’’ There is no calculus by 
which their relative importance is assessed, nor is there any 
recognised standard by which even democratic States measure the 
point at which a vast private interest assumes the standing of a 
national stake—but the difficulty is more technical than real. Any 
clique, in any great country, that so deals with foreign affairs as 
to create a state of unstable equilibrium in the world at large im- 
perils, in the long run, national interests. It is submitted that 
this cannot take place where there is true representative government. 
It would be impossible in England for a clique to do this. It does 
not follow that this or that democracy may not ruin itself in the 
pursuit of a wrong ideal; but, at any rate, it is not ruining itself 
at the dictates of a political clique. Mr. Brailsford regards English 
Imperialism as an ultimately ruinous business. ‘‘ Regarded as 
‘*a national undertaking, Imperialism does not pay.’’ We have 
no means of testing this statement, but we are bound to point out 
that the Empire has come nobly to the help of the Mother Country 
in the struggle that has been forced upon her. Consequently, we 
are sure that Imperialism is something a great deal more than 
‘‘simply the political manifestation of the growing tendency of 
“* capital accumulated in the more civilised industrial countries to 
‘* export itself to the less civilised and the less settled.’? No doubt, 
as Mr. Brailsford very cogently points out, “‘it is an economic 
‘motive which underlies the struggle for a balance of power,”’ 
but out of the economic struggle characterising modern civilisation 
one may see emerge, as man himself has emerged from a lower 
stage, noble national ideals, larger patriotism, an Imperialism that 
is something other than money hunger or land hunger, but a desire 
to beautify and enlarge the lives of men and women. It is, of 
course, not ‘‘ real politics,’’ in the bad sense, that will give us this. 
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But democracy is aiming at ‘‘ disarmament and peace,’’ longs 
indeed for nothing else. To create a sense of community of interest 
between the democracies of Europe is the thing to aim at, and 
Mr. Brailsford, in his essay on ‘‘ Socialism and Anti-Militarism,’’ 
realises this. The Vandervelde-Jaurés resolution of 1907, to the 
effect that if a war breaks out it is the duty of the working classes. 
to bring it promptly to an end, can, however, have no practical 
meaning while any great power is in the hands of a military clique. 


* * % 


VITALS PROBLEMS OF PRELIGION.? 


The Bishop of St. Asaph’s introduction to Mr. Cohu’s book 
tells us that the author has dealt with the vital problems of religion 
‘‘with soberness, courage, and knowledge.’’ It is high and 
deserved commendation, and comes at a time when we have to 
face these problems, if they are to be faced at all, in this spirit and 
fashion. Mr. Cohu’s aim is “‘ to examine, in the light of the best 
‘‘available modern thought from whatever quarter it may come,. 
‘“the vital problems underlying our spiritual experience, and to 
‘see how far such thought helps us to their answer.’’ Mr. Cohu 
realises well enough that this is still a doubting age, separated by 
a great gulf from the ages of faith. He does not complain, though, 
not without reason, he fcels that there is still a deplorable irreverence 
in the tone of the method. But there is no need to be afraid of 
the method. The Truth cannot be afraid of truth. But it is also 
bound to see that it is truth, and not half-truth, that underlies 
certain aspects of modernism. Faith has undoubtedly gained, not 
lost, by increased knowledge, and will continue to gain, though 
imperfect theology, merely official theology, must suffer. Indeed, 
the uses of theology may be compared to the use of the material 
of ‘The Ring’? described by. Browning. When the 
Ring is formed the material that made possible the perfect 
round must be purged away. The Spiritual Ring will 
not need (a fact that a Kempis and other mystics realised) 
the mere forms of observance, though through the forms 
continuity has been possible. ‘‘ Religion, then, is essentially 
“‘a soul-attitude, a personal heart-experience, a personal walk 
““with God. . . . Theology is the attempt to formulate this 
““heart-experience in human language.’’ It is the spirit that 
ultimately matters, and her operations must vary from age to age. 
The official theology of one age must, in the nature of things, be 


* Vital Problems of Religion, by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, sometime Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Messrs. T. & T. Clark (price 5s. net). 
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at war with the thought of the next age. This is really the meaning 
of ‘‘ modernism ’’ in religion in each age. It is the unconscious 
effort of religious thinkers to adjust theology to current thought. 
But it must be remembered that current thought has never yet, and 
never will throw open the deep secrets of things. It does not even 
purport to deal in ‘‘ last things.’’ Mr. Cohu finds ‘‘ the clue to 
‘ the sphinx-riddle of existence ’’ in personality. 

Mr. Cohu, turning to Nature, finds ‘‘arealm of law ’’ manifesting 
a single Force. This is a premiss of science. Now, whatever else 
is obscure, it is certain that at some period ‘‘ a wondrous event ”’ 
happened on the lifeless earth. Life in its most elementary form 
appeared, and by a process not fully known life has taken the form 
it holds to-day. But we have still to explain the gulf between matter 
and mind. Wecannot yet explain the appearance of self-conscious- 
ness or the method by which life evolved from simplicity to com- 
plexity. There is an internal force that is inexplicable, which 
differentiates organic from inorganic matter. We cannot predicate 
the uniformity of sequence. The determination of particular 
variations is still an unsolved problem. Mr. Cohu says with truth: 
‘“ The whole history of organic evolution is but the history of a self- 
** directing creative consciousness seeking and finding its more and 
‘“more adequate self-expression by mastering and moulding 
““environment and matter to do its bidding. From protoplasm 
““to man, we see its creative work in its ever upward march along 
‘“a line of unbroken continuity.’ Haeckel holds that the process 
is purely unintelligent. The deep thinkers of to-day regard it as 
indicative of ‘‘an immanent mind.’’ Lord Kelvin states: ‘‘ We 
‘“ are absolutely forced by science to believe with perfect confidence 
‘‘in a directive Power.’’ Weare glad to see that Mr. Cohu restates 
the new argument from design. ‘‘ Science no longer objects to 
‘the argument from design, when teleology deals with the world 
‘fas a whole and not the mere adaptation of one tiny part to 
“another part.’’ Mind alone can give us the meaning of a rational 
universe. 

But if there is a directive Mind, why does Evil exist? There 
came a moment in evolution when moral consciousness was born. 
God is The Mind, but man also is mind, ‘‘a free spirit.’ Man 
has choice. Eventually his choice will work out the scheme; but 
insomuch as he is free, and such freedom is a necessary part of 
the scheme, he is liable at any point to choose wrong, to infringe 
law; and the wrong choice involves suffering, while deliberate 
wrong choice involves sin as well as suffering. This, we take it, 
is the true argument. Of course, man could have been created 
impeccable; but then he would have been an automaton. If he is 
to be a son of God, he must share the freedom of God, and the very 
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gift of godliness premises the possibility of evil and pain. That 
is how the present writer looks at the problem, and we fancy that 
Mr. Cohu wiil not disagree with this view. We do not agree that 
God, in giving freedom, ‘‘ voluntarily limited His own omnipo- 
‘“‘tence.’’ It is not a question of limitation. Struggle is the 
necessary condition of growth. The central Mind deliberately wills 
growth and all the concomitants of growth. If mind is immortal, 
the sufferings of the present time are not limitations of love. 
Indeed, we fully accept Mr. Cohu’s profound paradox that “‘ sin 
‘is indirectly the outcome of God’s love.’’ And it is not only man 
that suffers. That is the significance of the life of our Lord. 

We do not propose to follow in detail Mr. Cohu’s very able 
chapter on ‘‘ Religion and Science.’’ The question whether 
matter is the source of mind, or mind is the source of matter, is a 
question of life or death. German materialistic philosophy has 
certainly in recent years done harm, for it has not been associated 
with the latest knowledge as to the nature of matter, and has too 
often deccived the very elect. ‘“‘I prefer sober English common- 
‘“ sense to metaphysics made in Germany.’’ If mind as the source 
of matter is the philosophy of the world, the world is bound to 
have a higher moral standpoint. And commonsense, as well as 
practical physics, tells us that this is the true theory. The theory 
that we are the fortuitous product of dust must, and, we believe, 
has reacted with disastrous results on the moral attitude of those 
who teach and those who learn such a theory of the universe. The 
greatest German thinkers had no such illusions, and, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, German philosophers are likely soon to cry, 
‘* Back to Kant.” 

After all, when we have arrived at the basic fact of mind, we 
realise that it is personality that matters. ‘‘ In our own heart, then, 
‘‘and nowhere else, does God reveal Himself to us.’? Mr. Cohu, 
out of his profound appreciation of modern thought on this subject, 
tightly declares that ‘‘ Personality is the whole man, claims the 
““ whole of man, and refuses to attach itself to one faculty, be it 
“‘ will, or intelligence, or feeling.’’ Our personality needs the 
conjoint use of our body, mind, and soul. Our true self, our 
whole self, strives for an environment of “‘ truth, love, goodness.”’ 
Any other environment clogs that freedom of the will which is the 
note of manhood. Weare, indeed, “‘ partial incarnations of God; ’’ 
or, as the present writer would prefer to say, free heings climbing 
into the region of the free activity of God. God in our heart is 
calling us to Him. We fear that we have done scant justice to Mr. 
Cohu’s remarkable and most timely book. We recommend every 
thinker to study it, and to realise in it the splendid hope that lies 
before mankind. 
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OXFORD ON .THE: WAR.* 


The careful, dispassionate, and thorough statement of the 
grounds on which England has gone to war, prepared by certain 
Oxford historians, Messrs. E. Barker, H. W. C. Davis, C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Arthur Hassall, L. G. Wickham Legg, and F. Morgan, 
deserves the very closest attention. It is written with almost as 
much detachment as if we were ten years away from the great 
struggle that is now devastating Western and Central Europe, 
and forms for that reason an impressive document. In order that 
the German case should be adequately represented, the German 
White Book is printed in extenso as issued in the English language 
by the German Government. The authors have endeavoured to 
state the German case, in so far as it is statable at all, with 
precision and without colour. They have avoided prejudicing the 
issue by references to the fearful atrocities in Belgium. One 
brief reference to Louvain and the bare statement that Belgium 
““is a wilderness of smoking ruins’’ because she declined ‘‘ to 
‘“‘ betray Europe,’’ are the only indications that we are dealing 
with an adversary that has forgotten the sanctions of civilisation. 
The volume opens with an historical sketch dealing with the 
neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg. It was well to make clear 
as a point of law that Belgium has been violated, though this has 
been admitted by the Imperial Chancellor before his Reichstag, 
and excused on the ground of necessity. The value of this 
historical chapter is great, for not everyone realises that the 
guaranteed neutrality of Belgium dates back to 1831-9, and that 
of Luxemburg to 1867, and that in 1870 France and Prussia 
respected both guarantees. The second chapter traces historically 
‘‘ the growth of alliances and the race of armaments since 1871.”’ 
The Triple Alliance goes back as far as 1882, and is, or rather was, 
‘‘the most permanent feature of the diplomatic system of the last 
‘“‘ thirty-two years.’’ From the Treaty of Frankfort (May roth, 
1871) onward, the idea of a German World-Empire has grown, 
and the School of Treitschke has always regarded the overthrow 
of England and France as a preliminary to that end. But the 
programme did not become official until the fall of Bismarck. 

* (1) Why We Are at War: Great Britain’s Case, by Members of the Oxford Faculty 
of Modern History: With an Appendix of Original Documents, including the 
authorised English translation of the White Book issued by the German Government. 


Oxford: At the Clarendon Press (price 2s. net, or 2s. 6d. cloth). 

(2) The Deeper Causes of the War, by Dr. Sanday. Oxford University Press 
(price 3d.). 
Mal iy Britain is at War: The Causes and the Issues, by Sir Edward Cook. 


Messrs. Macmillan (price 2d.). 

(4) Our Duty at Home in Time of War, by P. B. Bull, M.A. Messrs. A. R. 
Mowbray, High Street, Oxford (price 2d.). 

(s) Modern Germany and the Modern World, by M. E. Sadler. Messrs. Mac- 


millan (price 2d.). , 
(6) The Meaning of the War for Labour—Freedom—Country, by Frederic 


Harrison. Messrs. Macmillan (price 1d.). 
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From that date onward, Germany has steadily dissociated herself 
from Russia, and the Triple Alliance has had to face the gradual 
rapprochement for mutual defence of Russiaand France. England, 
however, has very largely ignored German ambitions. ‘‘ Up to 
‘ the eve of the present war Great Britain has consistently refused 
‘‘to believe that Germany would be mad enough or dishonest 
‘‘ enough to enter on a war of aggression for the dismemberment 
‘of Colonial Empires. German diplomacy in the last few weeks 
‘‘ has rudely shattered this conviction.’’ But, nevertheless, though 
England has consistently declined to join in or against definite 
European combinations, she has had, by the sheer pressure of 
events, such as the bellicose attitude of Germany towards both 
France and Russia and the alarming growth of the German Fleet, 
to drift from her position of ‘‘ splendid isolation ’’ into friendly 
understandings with both Russia and France. Events in 1911 
strengthened these understandings, and it was at last informally 
understood that England and France would stand together “‘ to 
‘* prevent aggression and preserve peace.’’ But it must always 
be kept in mind that England did not act on this understanding 
until, by August 4th, 1914, she had exhausted all the possibilities 
of preserving peace, and had almost exhausted the patience and 
faith of Russia and France. We were deliberately forced into 
this struggle by Germany after titanic efforts to avert the awful 
fact of a European war. 

But the authors of the book realise that the race for armaments 
was not directly begun by Germany. The beginnings of things 
must be traced to the ‘‘ Boulanger Law ’’ of 1886, when the peace 
footing of France was materially increased : ‘‘ The beginning of the 
‘* evil was perhaps due to France; but if so, it was to a France which 
‘“‘ viewed, with just alarm, the enormous Strides in population and 
‘“ wealth made by Germany since 1871,’’ and, we may add, by the 
propaganda of world-empire then at work in Germany following 
the threat of 1875. When Germany, after the fall of Bismarck, 
entered the race for armaments, it was plain that the only thing 
that could save France from a repetition of 1870 was the Russian 
alliance. The intentions of Germany were, so far as France was 
concerned, never in doubt. ‘‘ The new German theory of the 
‘* State,’ described here admirably in the sixth chapter, and the 
doctrines of Treitschke and others, made it impossible for an 
independent France to survive unless she found friends elsewhere. 
She found Russia, she found England. 

The German fleet, as well as her immense armies, have been an 
increasing anxiety to Europe. But, as the authors of this book 
point out, it was not for us to complain :—- 


‘“ That Germany should wish for a strong fleet was only natural. 
It was needed to defend her foreign trade, her colonial interests, 
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and her own seaports. That Germany should lay down a definite 
programme for six years ahead, and that the programme should 
become more extensive at each revision, was no necessary proof 
of malice. But this country received a shock in 1900, when the 
programme of 1898 was unexpectedly and drastically revised, so 
that the German Navy was practically doubled. England was at 
that moment involved in the South African War, and it was hard 
to see against whom the new fleet could be used if not against 
England. This was pointed out from time to time by the Socialist 
opposition in the Reichstag. . . . It was impossible for 
English statesmen to avoid the suspicion that, on sea as on land, 
the Germans meant by liberty the right to unlimited self assertion. 
: In 1909 this country discovered that in capital ships— 
which now began to be considered the decisive factor in naval 
warfare—Germany would actually be the superior by 1914, unless 
special measures were taken.”’ 


Such measures were taken, and this fateful year, 1914, has been 
reached with, happily, a Navy capable of the normal work of the 
English Navy. 

The third chapter of this book traces, very clearly, the develop- 
ment of Russian policy, and points out that it is linked with that of 
England in various particulars. They have pursued a common 
cause, that of international arbitration and disarmament, and both 
desire the independence of South-East Europe. Moreover, ‘‘ the 
“beginnings of Russian constitutionalism not only coincided in 
“time with the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, but owed much 
“to the inspiration of England.”’ 

In the important chapters, four and five, dealing with the 
evolution of the crisis in Europe from June 28th to August 4th, 
1914, and the negotiators and negotiations of those historic days, 
we have what seems to us an absolutely impartial statement of the 
whole case marshalled with brilliant ability and convincing in every 
way. The extraordinary double-faced position of the German 
government is exhibited in all its nakedness. In it we have “an 
‘‘example of unsurpassed wickedness or of unsurpassable folly.’’ 
On the other hand, the authors decline to throw the blame on the 
German Emperor. They say :— 


‘‘ If these outbursts and attempts at the eleventh hour to bargain 
for our neutrality were genuine efforts to keep the peace between 
Great Britain and Germany, it is our belief that their origin must 
be found in the highest authority in the German Empire, whom we 
believe, in spite of petty signs of spitefulness exhibited since the war 
broke out, to have been sincerely and honestly working in favour of 
European peace, against obstacles little dreamt of by our country- 

- men. But certain signs are not wanting that, in the lower ranks 
of the German hierarchy, war with this country had been decided 
on, and that Sir Edward Grey was not far wrong when he wrote 
to Sir Francis Bertie on July 31st, ‘I believe it to be quite untrue 
that our attitude has been a decisive factor in situation. German 
Government do not expect our neutrality.’ ”’ 
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Dr. Sanday in his pamphlet adds his dispassionate judgment 
to the historians’ view of the Emperor. ‘‘I do not think that the 
‘* personal advances which he has made to this country have been 
‘‘ at all hypocritical. He has been, I think, quite disposed to be 
‘* friendly with us; and his connection with our own Royal Family 
‘“ has not counted for nothing. But the preponderating influence 
‘“ has been on the other side.’’ Asa patriot he has been captured 
by the military party. Dr. Sanday believes that “‘the natural 
‘* attitude and aiins of a large part of the nation are by no means 
‘‘ identical with those of the military party.’’ Butdominant Prussia 
has captured this part also, and has ‘‘ succeeded in impressing its 
‘‘ spirit upon the whole nation. The fact is that, when all disguises 
‘are stripped away, this Prussianised Germany stands upon the 
‘old naked doctrine that Might is Right.’? Bernhardi made it 
clear that France was to be destroyed and “‘ the destruction of 
‘‘ France was to be only a stepping stone to ourown. . . They 
‘‘meant to show the whole world what they could do; and what 
““they would do in the way of brilliant achievements after the 
‘* war was finished—when the German flag floated alone over the 
‘ruins of an independent Europe.’’ Dr. Sanday finds “‘a certain 
‘“ grandeur in these ambitions.’’ For our own part, we regard 
these ideals as piracy on the grossest scale, and our suspicion is 
confirmed by the behaviour of the Germans in Belgium. They 
have behaved exactly, in every unspeakable particular, as the 
pirates used to behave on the Spanish Main. They only lack one 
thing: the piratical sense of humour. But we agree with Dr. 
Sanday when he writes: ‘‘ We believe that this war is a great and 
*“ grievous wrong in the sight of God and in the sight of man. 
“We believe that it is not only a great and grievous wrong but 
“also that it is a huge miscalculation.’’ We may add that it is 
a miscalculation that Bismarck would never have made. The 
Emperor William has thrown away like a spendthrift the 
magnificent Empire that Bismarck gave to his grandfather. 

We must call attention to some other pamphlets. Another 
distinguished Oxford man, Sir Edward Cook, has given us, with 
that clarity which is peculiarly his own, in Why Britain is at War, 
a statement of the causes and issues that ought to be on every table 
in the country. It is simplicity itself, and will carry conviction to 
every thinking mind. Father Bull’s pamphlet entitled Our Duty 
at Home in Time of War, isa paper that again deserves the widest 
circulation. It is written by one who knows what war is, who 
realises that this is ‘‘a righteous war,’’ who declares that ‘‘ every 
‘“young man who is free to do so ought to put aside his private 
‘““ hopes and personal plans, and enlist in either the Home Defence 
“or Active Service Army,”’ or “‘ join the Red Cross or Royal Army 
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‘“ Medical Corps for hospital work,’’ and it is written by one who 
realises the significance of mercy, penitence, and love, even in the 
heat of battle. The thoughts that he lays before us touch the deeps 
of the human heart. We hope to deal later with Mr. Sadler’s 
interesting pronouncement on ‘‘ Modern Germany and the Modern 
‘““ World,” in which he suggests that this may be regarded as a 
struggle between two ideals of citizenship, and does not doubt that 
the British ideal will win, and with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s in- 
valuable pages on the meaning of the war for labour, freedom, 
and our country. Oxford indeed has spoken with no uncertain 
voice at this terrible time. 


* * * 


THE COMEDY OF UNO SMANNERS.* 


Macaulay, despite his great force and debating power, had an 
eminently ordinary and bourgeois turn of mind, while Lamb, a 
delicate and perspicacious critic, was indeed anything but common- 
place; the difference between these critics is clearly seen in their 
attitude towards the Restoration dramatists. Macaulay took the 
obvious view: the plays deal with every kind of sexualism, put 
in its most alluring light; and reveal vice triumphant; in fact, 
says Macaulay, every play is nauseous and perniciously immoral, 
and worthy of every decent man’s abhorrence. 

Lamb, a critic of superfine taste and acumen, took an entirely 
opposite view; he felt that the plays contained some of the most 
brilliant and finely written comedy in the English language, and 
also provided an image (what kind of image we shall see later) of 
the society which flourished just after the Restoration; and that, 
therefore, whatever their moral value might be, they could not be 
entirely worthless. Moreover, when he came to analyse his 
feeling as to their moral aspect, he found he was not at all offended 
at their supposed indecency; firstly, since he judged them at the 
bar of 1660, not 1800, much of the gross nauseousness ceased to 
offend. Secondly, he found (so he said) that a perusal of these 
plays was like an incursion into Fairyland; Mr. Horner would be 
a most unpleasant creature in real life, in the play he inspired (in 
poor Charles Lamb) no feelings of repulsion; in fact, those, who, 
being born later than Lamb, have made the acquaintance of Alice 
in Wonderland will realise that these figures are not in the 
looking-glass of the seventeenth century, but are seen through it. 
The chief explanation of this is, as Mr. Palmer explains, that 
all passion is absent from the sexual relations in this drama; in 
fact, the intrigues become sexual only in name; they might be 


* The Comedy of Manners, by John Palmer. Messrs. Bell (price ros. 6d.) 
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about a man’s goods, not his wife. But to say this, we may point 
out, robs the Restoration Comedy of any claim to reality. Mr. 
Palmer, however, supports the Lamb view very ably, and by a 
careful survey of each dramatist’s life succeeds in proving that 
they were not the monsters of iniquity Macaulay would have us 
believe. For these studies of the life and times of the dramatists 
we have nothing but praise, and the accuracy of the convincing 
pageant that the author unrolls before us is a testimony to Mr. 
Palmer’s brilliance and energy, for the research work involved 
must have been very arduous. The study of Wycherly’s 
character is particularly interesting, as is also the correspondence 
both of Etherege and Congreve, whose characters Mr. Palmer 
successfully defends against Macaulay’s attack. The author, 
however, seems to imagine that Collier’s was the first voice in the 
controversy as to the morality of the stage, whereas the question 
had been disputed even before the reign of Elizabeth, long before 
the days when Stephen Gosson and Prynne both took prominent 
parts in it. 

But admirable as the book is, one lays it down with an unsatisfied 
feeling: it won’t do. Macaulay may have been wrong—he was 
possibly wrong from the literary man’s point of view, but, after 
all, he represents the attitude of the ordinary man, a person who 
may not be neglected. The ordinary man, who has not read 
Lamb’s essay or Mr. Palmer’s book, and probably would not 
realise their point of view if he did, merely discovers that the plays 
jest about subjects which he regards as beastly; he cannot find 
them a Fairyland, but a very sorry land, peopled by seventeenth 
century exquisites, with a nasty turn of mind and no morals. 


C. Loe 


% * x 


LONDON: STALISTICS= 


This vast volume, containing over 830 closely-printed pages, is 
a record that scholars would give lives of labour to possess with 
respect to any of the great dead cities of the world, Knossos, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Athens, Rome, or the great cities of the Middle 
Ages. The life of the mighty cities of past days is largely dead 
to us because we cannot, with all our efforts of research, truly 
visualise the manner of their might. To-day, society has to compile 
records that will prove priceless to the historian. The Local 
Government, Records, and Museum Committee of the London 
County Council, with its Statistics Sub-Committee, are responsible 


*Iondon County Council: London Statistics, 1912-13. Statistics of the Adminis- 
trative Council of London and of the Public Services carried on therein; together 
with Certain Statistics of the Adjacent Districts. Vol. XXIII. Messrs. P. S. King & 
Son (price ros. 6d., post free r118.). 
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for this volume, the twenty-third, dealing with statistics of the 
Metropolis, and the eighth of a new series which has largely 
fallen into line with the statistical year books issued by most great 
foreign cities. There are no comparative figures, as the Council 
has decided “‘ to issue a volume of comparative municipal statistics 
‘““as a separate publication.’”? We would suggest that in this 
publication there should be included a somewhat substantial 
account of the great cities of other ages. This would be found 
by students to be of great comparative value, especially if, so far 
as the necessarily scanty material goes, the account followed the 
classification contained in the valuable introduction to this book. 
The book deals successively with (i) the machinery of public 
administration (authorities, area, the franchise for various 
elections); (ii) non-administrative statistics provided by the 
decennial census for the whole country by the Registrar-General, 
the Board of Trade, and the Charity Commissioners, in addition 
to the meteorological statistics provided by the Astronomer-Royal. 
We are next taken (iii) to public assistance. The figures as to 
pauperism and old age pensions are provided by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, while the Board of Trade supply the only available 
statistics of unemployment. We have (iv) the Health Services. 
in ten sections, dealing with the various activities relating to the 
preservation of public health. The subject of habitual drunken- 
ness is rightly brought under this heading. (v) We have the 
regulative services, such as trade and labour regulation, and the 
superintendence of various classes of licensed premises. (vi) 
We have described the protective services against crime and fire. 
(vii) The elaborate account of the educational services of 
London. (viii) The transit and exchange services, including 
highways locomotion, the work of the Port of London, of the 
various markets, of the Post Office, and of the telephone facilities. 
Next we have the supply services, of water, gas, and electricity ; 
and, lastly, the huge question of Metropolitan finance. Fifteen 
maps and sixty diagrams illustrate the letterpress and figures. 
Certain points in those elaborate figures strike the mind. Rather 
more than half the male adult population in London hold the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. To 54 per cent. of the adult male population - 
we must add, in the case of the London County Council franchise, 
8 per cent. of the adult female population. In Parliamentary 
elections the percentage of voters has ranged as high (Woolwich) 
as 92°7 per cent. In Central Berlin the vote for the Reichstag 
has-risen as high as 84°2 per cent. The average for all London 
in January, 1910, was 84°3 per cent (74°6 in 1910). In 1913 the 
average for the County Council Election was 52°2 per cent. of the 
voters; in 1912, for the Metropolitan Borough Council elections, 
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47 per cent.; in 1910, for the Guardians’ elections, 21°3 per cent. 
Between 1801 and i911, Greater London has increased from 
1,114,644 persons to 7,251,358, an increase of 6,136,714 persons. 
The population of New York is less than this, but it exceeded 
that of the County of London about the year 1908. Between 
1901-10 the County of London lost by migration 553,201 persons, 
and Greater London gained by immigration 363,000. Thus 
Greater London had a total leakage of 190,200 persons. ‘‘ The 
‘‘average size of the family in London (including institutions 
‘and large establishments) increased between 1881 and 1891 by 
‘*-o40, but has since decreased, viz., by ‘043, between 1891 and 
““ 1901, and by ‘076 between 1901 and 1g11. Calculated upon the 
“* total number of families and separate occupiers in London, 1911, 
““viz 1,033,861, the reduction of ‘076 in the average size of the 
‘family is equivalent to a loss of population of about 78,500 
““persons.’’ The size of families in London may well show an 
increase a little later, but the rise in prices and rent has had some 
effect in the past. It is likely that these will fall after the war. 
There are in the County of London 758,629 children of compulsory 
school age, and 124,832 persons over seventy qualified for old age 
pensions. In London there were in 1912, 63,105 Russians, 27,290 
Germans, 13,803 French persons, 11,668 Italians, 8,050 Austrians. 
In all, there were 153,004 foreigners in London, of whom 87,350 
were males. Rome was over-run like this after the Punic wars. 
What London will do with a new increase of foreigners after this 
war isa difficult question. The highest birth-rate is in Shoreditch. 
The fall of the birth-rate has been ‘‘a much more rapid 
‘“phenomenon in Berlin than in London or Paris.’? In Berlin, 
from 1876 to 1912 the birth-rate fell from 45°4 to 20°4, while in 
London between 1867 and 1912, it fell from 36°5 to 24°5. The 
illegitimate birth-rate (1 in 25) is much lower in London than in 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna (1 in 4). But the practice of legitimisa- 
tion obtains on the Continent as in Scotland. The death-rate of 
London is lower than that of Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, but higher 
than that of Amsterdam, and practically the same as that of 
Brussels. The infant death-rate is much lower than that of Berlin, 
and rather lower than that of Paris, but considerably higher than 
that of Amsterdam. 

It is not without interest to note that there has been a general 
upward trend of wages in skilled industries in London, but 
‘standard time rates of wages are in themselves misleading. The 
true trend is tested by the purchasing power of wages; an apparent 
upward trend may, if prices have risen, be an actual downward 
trend. Thus the purchasing power of the pound now is probably 
only equal to that of 17s. 6d. in 1900, and if that is so, most of the 
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increase of wages in the table on p. 111 are really decreases. The 
increases have not covered the fall in purchasing power. We hope 
in another edition that this fact will be noted. The diagram on 
p- 494 shows that bread is dearer than in 1900, and other diagrams 
in the same section give us variations of prices in the year. What 
is needed is a series of diagrams, showing the variation in retail 
prices in London of all the necessities of life since the year 1900. 
If we have that, it will be possible to understand the significance 
of wage movements. 

The fact that an income of £10,000,000 belongs to charities in 
London is a staggering fact. We wonder how much of it is spent 
in administration, and how much goes to the manufacture of 
paupers! Paupers there are in abundance: over 130,000 is the 
winter crop. Charity funds are always found not to decrease but 
increase pauperism. There are some 35,000 pauper children. 
Every child is given a new start in the Poor Law Schools. The 
percentage of these who ever return to the Poor Law is very low. 
A great deal is done to remove these children from the tainted 
name and environment of pauper relief. Eradicate the pauper 
child by non-pauper education and daily life, and the problem of 
pauperism is more than half-solved. There are 67,137 old-age 
pensioners in London. These are not paupers. Poor law relief 
cost just four millions sterling in London in 1910-11. The cost 
of poor law administration is fearful, and makes it essential to nip 
pauperism in the bud—that is to say, in the schools. We at 
present deliberately manufacture paupers. The Labour Exchanges 
filled only 142,138 vacancies in 1912. They are increasingly used 
by women and children, and not so much by men. 

In all, 240,764 children were medically examined in the schools 
in 1912, about one-third of the children on the rolls (717,596). 
We may note the lamentable fact that ‘‘in regard to clothing and 
“*footgear, the condition of both boys and girls appears to 
“* deteriorate as the children grow older.’’ When are we going to 
insist on a school uniform of the scout-type? Manufactured in 
great quantities, it would cost the parents less than they pay now, 
and would be healthier, and create a new sense of self-respect. 
The inadequate number of baths in London is one of the most 
notable facts in the present state of the Metropolis. There are 
only ninety-nine swimming baths in this huge area. Of course, 
there are other private swimming baths, but the paucity of public 
‘swimming baths is little short of astonishing. On the other hand, 
London is well supplied with open spaces. In London proper 
there are 6,241 acres of open spaces, while Paris has only 540 
acres within the city, and even with the Bois de Boulogne and the 
‘Bois de Vincennes, only 5,004 acres. If London includes her 
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extra-urban spaces, she has in,all nearly 18,000 acres of open 
spaces. The City of Berlin owns 1,022 acres of parks and open 
spaces, of which 463 are outside the city, while the State owns 
718 acres within the city, making in all 1,740 acres in the city. 
The London figures do not include the ‘‘ squares,’’ which give in 
fact 362 more acres of open land. The number of lunatics confined 
in London was, in 1913, 31,200, a large increase since 1890 (18,797), 
but this apparent increase is due to ‘‘ the decreasing asylum death- 
‘rate and the decreasing number of discharges.’? The number 
of police in London was 19,016 in 1912, and the number of indict- 
able offences in that year was 10,122. This seems a fixed quantity. 

The book before us is full of fascination as well as solid facts, 
but there is one matter that it does not apparently note. That is 
the profound distinction between London North and London South 
of the Thames. The figures for South London as a whole should 
be available, and so far as we can see, this is not the case. Though 
South Londoners largely earn their living in North London, they 
are separated in outlook and opportunity and tradition by the 
great gulf of the river from their more or less fortunate brethren. 
South London in particular is cut off from University life. The 
London County Council, sooner or later, must provide a University 
for South London (say the University of Greenwich), and mean- 
time should prepare the way by adequate special statistics. 


JE. Gemeekk: 


Sr > 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


At the present juncture it is with a sense of pathos that Mr. William 
Harbutt Dawson’s bulky and laborious work—which has taken four 
years to compile—entitled ‘‘ Municipal Life. and Government in 
‘“Germany ’’ (Messrs. Longmans Green, price 12s. 6d. net) is noticed. 
The Prussian military caste has recklessly imperilled the work of more 
than a quarter of a century. The elaborate system of local government, 
in some ways so admirable, in others so hampering to individual 
initiative, is hardly likely to withstand or even to recover in any brief 
space the fearful economic and moral shock of the present dreadful 
war. But in any event this book will be of value to the local administra- 
tor in ‘England. It is true that we have little or nothing to learn 
from Germany in the way of sanitation. Indeed, she has much to 
learn from us, for our death rate is far lower than hers, and even in 
Berlin the mortality among infants greatly exceeds the same death rate 
in London. Again, Germany has much to learn from us in the matter 
of urban open spaces. Despite ther highly organised town-planning, we 
are far better off in this way. In this matter the much-tried school 
children of Germany suffer greatly. Hitherto they have had in the great 
cities nowhere to play. ‘‘ The noise of children at play ”’ is illegal in 
the great towns, and the result is a loss of initiative that has been obvious 
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enough during the war. Obedience may be too dearly bought. But 
Mr. Dawson shows that something is being done now, and rapidly, to 
provide playgrounds for children in all the larger German towns. We 
tear, with Ovid, that the remedy has come too late. We should like 
to have heard more of the school journey movement in Germany. Six 
years ago it was being ruined by its military discipline, by its meticulous 
rules, and by the over walking and over working of the children. The 
same movement is rapidly developing on freer lines in England. Mr. 
Dawson would like us to adopt various aspects of German municipal 
organisation. He avows in his pieface his conviction that ‘‘ while 
‘“ German municipalities can teach us little or nothing worth learning 
““in regard to the electoral basis of local government or the constitu- 
‘tions of the town councils, their institutions of the professional and 
““ salaried mayor and aldermen reoresent the highest and most efficient 
““ development of municipal organisation reached in any country.’’ He 
tells us in the text that ‘‘ with the multiplication of municipal business 
““and the extension of trading enterprise to provinces never contem- 
‘‘ plated when the existing laws were enacted, the number and influence 
‘“ of the salaried aldermen have constantly increased. It is regarded as 
‘“ essential that the heads of all the great departments of municipal 
““ work should enjoy the highest administrative rank as members of 
““the executive ; hence, in the larger towns, that body comprises not 
‘“only jurists, but experts on education, poor law, medicine, and public 
““health, as well as technical experts of various kinds.’’ In England 
we generally get the experts by election, without paying for them, and 
we appoint highly-trained paid officials who are the servants of the munici- 
pality. But the problem, of course, is not so complex here as in Germany, 
where the municipality is rapidly becoming a great trading company. 
The drift of things in England is the other way. We are terribly afraid 
of municipal trading. It is very costly, it is open to corruption, and 
it kills individual enterprise and initiative. But there is much to learn 
from the care and control of detail that German local government 
exhibits, and we trust that the book will be studied by local authorities 
here. Mr. Dawson is a little less than just when he writes, ‘‘ most 
‘“Englishmen at heart prefer the worst of amateurs to the best of 
‘“experts, and would rather be wrong with the one than right with 
‘‘the other. They will long persist in that performance, will long 
‘* cling to the honest belief that the country’s greatness is based upon it.”’ 
What the Englishman believes in is initiative and resourcefulness in 
the individual, and if to be spoonfed by an expert is likely to kill 
personal resourcefulness, as is very often the case in Germany, the 
Englishman prefers to govern himself. 


% * + 
i 


The Rev. W. F. Cobb is a writer difficult to follow in his new work, 
‘‘ Mysticism and the Creed’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 1os. 6d. net). 
He tells us that ‘‘ the miraculous as a violation of the experienced 
‘“laws of causality is impossible to modern thought,’’ and proposes to 
substitute for a miraculous religion ‘‘ a more comprehensive and more 
‘‘invulnerable theology founded on Mysticism.’’ And yet to him 
‘‘ the mystic experience ’’ is a pure gift from without, something that 
is not in the least related to what he calls ‘‘ the experienced law of 
‘‘ causality.’’ There is no real logic in such a position, nor has Dr. 
Cobb the least right, in view of the attitude adopted by the greatest 
physicists of the day at the meeting of the British Association in 1913, 
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to assume absolute continuity in Nature. But. if continuity 1s 
abandoned, then we may well have in-physical as in spiritual things 
interventions from without, interventions that may seein arbitrary, but 
really represent the continuous purpose of God. We are sorry, too, 
that Dr. Cobb should link himself with the now ancient fallacy that 
‘history is an accident of religion, and not its differentia, that, there- 
‘‘ fore, the truth of the history—its correspondence with fact—does not 
‘‘necessarily affect the truth of the religion—its correspondence with 
‘‘reality.’’ This fallacy is based on the confusion that has arisen in 
certain minds because a religion grows. These minds are troubled 
because they see a religion covering wider ground than it covered at 
its beginning. ‘They say, since this is so, the origin is negligible. It 
is the goal only that matters. But the fallacy is obvious: growth can 
only proceed from reality and truth. A real religion could not spring 
from a lie. The history germ implicitly contains the whole developing 
faith. The true mystic realises this, and does not wish to substitute a 
mystic creed for the natural growth evolving from a divine act. It is 
possible to understand why Dr. Cobb calls Emmanuel Swedenborg— 
a thinker regarded by modern scientists as of the first order—‘‘ that most 
‘‘ wooden of all mystics.’’ Swedenborg as a thinker could not have 
conceived of history as ‘‘an accident of religion.’? He required an 
earthly base for his imaginings. But it is difficult in other regions to 
follow Dr. Cobb. He declares that Christianity ‘‘ has no title to be 
‘“ regarded as essentially different from the other religions of the early 
‘‘ Empire except so far as it was held more tenaciously than the rest, by 
‘““ reason of the stubborn racial self-consciousness of its devotees.’’ No 
historian accepts the position, and Sir William Ramsay has entirely 
disposed of the further statemeiut that ‘‘ Christianity at first was a 
‘secret mystery-religion.’’ Dr. Conb, however, does not, in fact, in 
any way deny the historical and true character of the Gospel story, but 
he regards the facts of the story as perfect representations of events that 
are eternal in the nature of things. ‘‘ Virgin birth—Crucifixion, 
‘“ Resurrection, and Ascension are not only moments in the life of one 
“Individual, but are moments in His, because they have a cosmic 
‘“ significance, and in some degree have been always part of the world- 
‘“‘order. . . . The cosmic process requires not merely repeated 
‘“and more or less imperfect formulations of its life and meaning, 
‘“but also strives for a full and perfect manifestation of that 
‘life and meaning which may recapitulate all that is good and true 
‘‘in the many imperfect forms it takes.. The Christian maintains that 
‘“such perfect actualisation has taken place in the person of Jesus 
‘‘ Christ.”? We are glad to admit the real importance of this point of 
view, but to adopt it it is certainly not necessary to regard history 
from Dr. Cobb’s standpoint. However, here is a work of large learning 
and scholarly force, and though much of it does not appeal to us, yet 
it is full of real intellectual interest. 


<i ee ee ae 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Professor Rudolph Eucken’s work entitled ‘‘ Can we be Christians? ”’ 
(Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 3s. 6d. net) recently translated by Mrs. 
Lucy Judge Gibson, of Melbourne, contains some interesting strictures 
on modern ‘‘ Culture.’’ After arguing that Roman Catholicism and 
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Protestantism are alike incapable of “‘ effecting a sufficiently thorough 
‘‘ renewal of Christianity to satisfy present needs,’’ he goes on to say 
that “* the main strength of religion lies in the fact that it can appreciate 
‘“ resistance and obstacles, and also overcome them. The tendency of 
“general culture is to put them as much as possible in the background 
““ where they cannot be seen ; religion, on the other hand, brings them 
“out with the utmost clearness.’? Professor Eucken has already 
distinguished modern culture from that of the age of Lessing and Goethe. 
‘“‘ Culture then was mainly idealistic culture, the inward shaping of man, 
““ which seemed quite compatible with Christianity, in the broader 
‘‘ application of that term. Now, on the other hand, we are dominated 
““by a realistic culture which regards the right relation of man to his 
““environment as the sole means of salvation. If, under the former 
““végime, art exercised lordship over life, now art must abdicate in 
““favour of material science. Such a development, however, tears 
“religion and culture far apart, so that the conception of a culture- 
‘religion becomes impossible.’ So the conclusion is reached that 
‘the only antidote, then, to the soullessness of modern culture and the 
““ starving of all inward life, is a return to the deepening and quickening 
“‘forces of religion.’’ It is remarkable that such an indictment of 
‘* Culture ’’ should have been promulgated at this time. 


* * * 


Mr. Francis Bickley has given us a “‘ full-length biography ”’ of 
much merit in ‘‘ The Life of Matthew Prior ’’ (Sir Isaac Pitman, Ltd., 
price 7s. 6d. net), though he declares (we are hardly inclined to agree) 
that Prior is not one of those ‘‘a knowledge of whose career is 
‘* essential.’’ Mr. Bickley, of course, largely relies on the work of Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. A. R. Waller. Born on July 21st, 1664, of the 
humblest rural stock in Godmanstone, in Dorsetshire, Matthew, by his 
own wit and wisdom, became a notable publicist, as well as ‘‘ the crony 
‘“of statesmen and a recognised leader of literature.’? His family 
migrated to London, and the boy Matthew, while an apprentice in a 
tavern owned by a kinsman, was ‘‘ by chance found reading Horace by 
‘“the Earl of Dorset.’’ He was at once sent to Westminster School, 
where he made both distinguished friends and mark, and thence he 
passed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he secured a fellowship 
in 1688, and two years later, through his friends, joined the English 
Embassy at The Hague. Here he found time for frequent verse, but he 
had much to do also with the drafting of the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 
In 1699 Prior became an Under-Secretary of State, and was responsible 
for much of the work in connection with the second partition treaty, but 
still found time for literary efforts, including his ‘‘ Carmen Seculare for 
‘‘the Year 1700, To the King.’’ It is interesting to-day to know 
that Prior celebrated in verse our victories in Flanders. Driven at last 
out of public life, he published, in 1709, a collection of his verse, and took 
a leading place in the literary circles of London. In 1712 he returned 
to politics, and became Ambassador to France and the go-between Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV. _ His services on the death of Anne were rewarded 
with political persecution, and he was imprisoned from 1715 to 1717, 
during which period he wrote ‘‘ Alma ; or the Progress of the Mind.” 
His many friends now rallied to his financial assistance, and the last four 
vears of his life—he died on September 18th, 1721—were spent in comfort 
and happiness. His grave in the Abbey was not an unfitting end to a 
yer dictinguished career. Such a life was well worthy re-telling in detail, 
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not only from the point of view of the history of literature, but as throw- 
ing light on the Courts and diplomacy of England and France in days of 
the highest moment in the history of Europe. Mr. Bickley gives us 
pictures of political and diplomatic life that we believe will be regarded | 
as of real value, and the whole story is of far more interest than the 
records of politicians and place-hunters later in the eighteenth century. 
Prior was a man of great ability and great gifts, and this book is a 
useful record of a period too little studied to-day. 


¥* * * 


Two centuries ago there was a vast rebellion in Hungary to secure 
national life, and Ladislas Baron Hengelmiiller has told the story in 
his volume entitled ‘‘ Hungary’s Fight for National Existence, or the 
‘‘ History of the Great Uprising led by Francis Rakoczi IJ., 1703-1711 ”’ 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. 6d. net). Baron Hengelmiiller has 
given us in this first volume of his history (ending with the breaking 
off of the peace negotiations between Hungary and Austria in 1706) a 
real piece of research, not inconsiderably based on the despatches of the 
British Ambassador. The revolt in 1703 of the Transylvanian Prince 
Francis Rakoczi II. against the control that Austria had exercised over 
Hungary for nearly two centuries, was of real importance, as it tended 
to turn the balance in favour of France in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, and, writes Lord Bryce in his preface to the book, “‘ it 
‘* saved the national liberties from the extinction that threatened them, 
‘“it secured a large measure of religious freedom, it kept alive that 
‘flame of patriotism which rose into a stronger flame in the first half 
‘‘of the nineteenth century.’’ That spirit is still alive to-day, and at 
this time, when the Austrian Empire is in the melting-pot, Hungary will 
need all her national spirit. Mr. Roosevelt (who declares that ‘‘ all 
‘“need for bitterness between Hungary and Austria is passed’) in 
another preface says that Rakoczi’s struggle ‘‘ won for his nation a 
‘* political recognition which was of vital consequence to Hungary in 
** the future.’’ That political recognition will be of immense worth in 
days to come. Mr. Roosevelt’s tribute to Baron Hengelmiiller will give 
a special value to this striking book. 


* ae * 


Professor G. Lyon Turner, in giving us a third volume—historical and 
expository—of his invaluable transcription of ‘‘ Original Records of 
‘Early Nonconformity under Persecution and Indulgence ’’ (T. Fisher 
Unwin, price 25s. net), has indeed added to the debt owing to him by 
those who are dependent for the study of theological development on 
original material. In his earlier volumes he brought before us, from the 
collation of the ‘‘ Original Records ’’ with innumerable public documents, 
‘‘ the home, the social life, the civic career, the active ministry, and 
‘‘ repeated sufferings ’’ of various early Nonconformists. In this volume 
he places the documents—the original records, the episcopal returns 
and the indulgence documents—in their historical setting. The work has 
been one of endless labour, and many a historical worker in years to come 
will have reason to be thankful for the years of ungrudging work that 
Professor Turner has given to this important subject. In the obscure 
history of social life in the late seventeenth century his material is of 


profound value, and the same may be said of other lines of special 
research. 


| & 
CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ.\  & 


£ 


& 


| HAVE not the knowledge needed to enable me to speak of 

Clausewitz as a military writer, or to appraise the full value of 
his famous work ‘‘ On War.”’ I speak of him only as a remarkable 
figure in history, his importance standing out more clearly as time 
goes on ; appearing larger to-day than he did to his contemporaries; 
the enduring impersonation of a system of thought which has pro- 
foundly affected warfare. I comment upon his book—The Immortal 
Work of the Great Military Philosopher, as it has been called— 
only as a historical document, instructive to everyone who 
would know the origin of the literature to which Lasson, Jahns, 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, Frobenius, Von der Goltz, and Delbriick 
are the modern contributors. To understand German militarism we 
must go farther back than any of these writers, all of whom would, 
if they were candid, acknowledge Clausewitz as ‘their intellectual 
parent. Colonel Maude scarcely overrates the political significance 
of the work entitled Vom Kriege in saying :— 


‘* It reveals ‘ war’ stripped of all accessories, as the exercise of 
force for the attainment of a political object, unrestrained by any 
law save that of expediency, and thus gives the key to the inter- 
pretation of German political aims, past, present, and future, 
which is unconditionally necessary for every student of the modern 
condition of Europe. Step by step, every event since Waterloo 
follows with logical consistency from the teachings of Napoleon, 
formulated for the first time some twenty years afterwards, by this 
remarkable thinker. What Darwin accomplished for Biology 
generally, Clausewitz did for the Life History of Nations, nearly 
half a century before him.’’* 


Exception might be taken to the last of these state- 
ments. But it is at least true that the history of the Renaissance 
can be as little understood without reference to The Prince of 
Machiavelli as that of warfare in its latest development without 
reference to Clausewitz’s book. 

All that is told of him testifies to his force of character, his 
isolation, his sombre disposition,t his enthusiasm, silent but 
* Introduction by Colonel Maude to translation by Colonel Graham. 

+ In a description of him by one who knew him it is said: ‘‘ Er sah Alles schwarz, 


und unsere lebhaften Discussionen am Tischem meines Onkels Alexander gaben uns 
die Benennung der Antagonisten.’’? (Leben I. 514.) 
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unflagging, the strain of mysticism.in him combined with a 
passionate desire to see things as they are, not through the veil of 
rhetoric; to study the problems of war without regard to con- 
ventional phrases, or, it may be added, the distracting irrelevancies 
of justice or mercy. In every chapter appears the strong individual 
character of the writer. But he was also of his time and limited 
by his circumstances. He had served from early youth in the 
Napoleonic wars. His life was spent in camps, barracks and 
military schools. He shared in the disasters which befell Prussia. 
No one took them more to heart. He aided in retrieving them 
(Scharnhorst, his idol and instructor, ‘‘ the father of his soul’’). 
There was between them an enduring affection. With all his varied 
talents Clausewitz does not seem to have been very well qualified 
to deal with men. He never proved—it may be added he never had 
an opportunity of proving—his fitness tocommand. He never held 
the highest military position, though probably, to judge from 
expressions in his letters, he would have said with Moltke: 
‘““I would give my seven orders and my life for a day of command.’’* 
He did not taste fully and early what he longed so much for, the 
fascination of victory. His admirers claim for him the possession 
of large views upon life generally and upon politics in particular. 
He was, says one who knew him well, a statesman in the 
higher sense, the fit compeer of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Stein. 
The likeness often pointed out between Vom Kriege and The Prince 
is not fanciful. But in the former are not the far-reaching views of 
statesmanship of the Florentine Realpolitiker. Clausewitz had lived 
in, practised, and thought about, war all his life, and in his book 
there is no sign of his having thought long or deeply about anything 
else. In his letters to his wife is perhaps revealed a somewhat different 
side to his character. Here and there are touches which remind one of 
the romantic element in German literature of his time; the Germany 
- of Novalis, of Richter, of Schiller and Goethe ; the Germany which 
abhorred Napoleon as the incarnation of the unrestrained military 
spirit; the Germany which enriched the world with noble thoughts 
and high ideals; the Germany which gave the world the culture, 
not of the caserne, but of Kant and Fichte. But, on the whole, in 
what Clausewitz writes there is a rigorous exclusion of all that does 
not relate, directly or indirectly, to war. His sentiment, if 
occasionally effusive, is not deep. When he touches politics he is 
the ruthless soldier, the enemy of all that does nut square with or 
further the interests of Prussia. In his interesting memoir on Die 
Verhaltnisse Europas seit der Theilung Polens, he is all for the 
supremacy of material interests against any Mode-Ansicht to the 


* He was Generalstabschef under Thielmann and Gneisenau. He was Com- 
mandant of Aix la Chapelle during the Congress in 1815. 
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contrary. His comment upon the partition of Poland in his chief 
work is that it was a mere Tartar State, ‘‘ situated on the Vistula tet 
“‘the turbulent political condition and the unbounded levity 
“of its inhabitants ’’ ‘‘ went hand in hand, and so they tumbled 
‘into an abyss.”’ ‘‘ The country had been, not like a private house, 
“but like a public road, on which foreign armies were constantly 
“jostling each other: was it the business of other States to put a 
“stop to this? ’? Probably he would have agreed with his disciple, 
Lasson, that a small and weak State has no clear right to exist.* 
Before Bismarck he had come to the conclusion that only the 
sword could achieve the unity of Germany.t We are always in 
presence of one who believes that only war—that is, violence 
carried to extreme—can accomplish great things for his country and, 
be it added, for himself.{ In the observation upon their campaigns 
by great commanders there is usually a reference to, or acknowledg- 
ment—not always perhaps very sincere—of the existence of other 
interests and occupations than those of the soldier. Clausewitz 
keeps to his own art as if it were an end in itself. There is a certain 
fascination in the relentless logic of his argument. His attitude to 
war is not unlike that of a worshipper of Siva or Moloch to his 
ruthless Power. 

It has often been suggested that Clausewitz was influenced by 
Hegel who glorified war as a salutary incident in the life of 
humanity. A military writer, Lieutenant Creuzinger, has with much 
ingenuity sought to prove that Clausewitz borrowed from Hegel his 
principles and methods,§ his conception of the object of war, and 
theory of tactics and strategy. He had a real interest in philosophy. 
As a young officer he attended in Berlin lectures on Kant. 
Creuzinger detects the influence of Fichte, whose works he knew 
and prized, and even of Schopenhauer. He himself 
records his admiration of Fichte. ‘Den Fichte habe ich in 
‘‘manchen Dingen sehr gut gefunden; nur ist das Ganze als » 
‘‘eine blosse Abstraction, trotzdem was Stein gesagt hat, nicht 
‘sehr praktish.’’|| Of the influence cf Hegel there is no distinct 
evidence. It is not certain that Clausewitz ever read Hegel, and 
his system was probably crystallised before the latter came to 
Berlin. The truth is that the glorification of war as good in itself, 


* “ Fin so genannter Kleinstaat ist gar kein Staat, sondern eine geduldete Gemein- 
schaft, die nur in lacherlichen Weise affectiert ein Staat zu sein, ohne die 
wesentlichste Function des Staates ausiiben zu kénnen, jeden Zwang mit Gewalt 


abzuwehren.’’ (Culturideal und Krieg, p. 6.) 

+ Deutschland kann nur auf einem Wege zur politischen Einheit gelangen ; dieser 
ist das Schwert, wenn einer seiner Staaten alle anderen untejocht.” (Leben 
Deer 7 

fare ie Krieg allein kann mich zum gliicklichen Ziele fiihren.”’ (I. 219.) 

§ Hegel’s Einfluss auf Clausewitz, 191. 
|| Schwartz, Leben des Generals Von Clausewitz, 1., 305. 
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the worthiest occupation of man, had become a favourite theme in 
German literature before Hegel wrote of its healing power and gave 
it a philosophical justification. Ké6rner’s saying, ‘‘ the ultimate, 
‘“‘ the highest right is in the sword,’’ Schiller’s famous verse about 
man spoiling in peace, Schleiermacher’s praise of war as the 
awakener of moral forces and the creator of the holiest things, de 
Maistre’s extolling of war as a divine instrument, were a few 
of the signs of that apotheosis of strife, that reaction against the 
idea embodied in Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden,* which took place 
in Germany and elsewhere. 

Clausewitz’s real teachers were not philosophers. The chief of 
them no doubt were Frederick the Great and still more Napoleon, 
the ‘‘ Kriegsgott Selbst.’? In Clausewitz’s posthumous works 
there are criticisms of the plans of campaign of the latter. But it is 
evident that Clausewitz, like many of his generation, combined 
personal hatred of the great enemy of Prussia with admiration of 
his methods. Clausewitz has told us who was another of his 
teachers :— 


‘“ Aucune lecture n’est plus nécessaire que celle de Machiavel. 
Ceux qui affectent d’étre révoltés par ses principes ne sont que des 
' petits maitres qui prennent des airs d’humanistes. Certaines pagesde 
cet écrivain ont vieilli ; d’autres sont d’une vérité éternelle. Frédéric 
Il. a écrit son Anti-Machiavel, mais il est resté le disciple de 
Machiavel; s’il a feint de le condamner, c’etait pour s’attacher a 
lui plus @ son aise, et Voltaire a trés justement dit qu’il a craché 
dessus pour en dégoititer les autres.’’ 
And in naming Machiavelli we indicate the significance of Vom 
Kriege.} Clausewitz has recorded his opinion that the twenty-first 
chapter of The Prince, that in which it is explained how a ruler is to 
acquire reputation, and in which the dangers of neutrality are un- 
folded, is the complete code of neutrality from which he who 
deviates rushes to ruin. Early writers had spoken much, if not 
always sincerely, of the justice or injustice of war; it was the most 
important matter according to the early Christian writers. They 
found a reason for war in the belief that it was a species of trial or 
ordeal in which God pronounced judgment in favour of the just 
cause. So many writers had marred the simplicity and symmetry 
of their teaching by admitting exceptions to the rigour of war; they 
had wished to fight as Christians or as gentlemen; they were so far 
false to the scientific conception of war as developed by Clausewitz, 
which is destruction without limits, war ruthless and without 
restrictions. Deep is Clausewitz’s contempt for the poor creatures 
who would spare bloodshed. 


*See Ziegler’s essay, Hegel’s Anschauung vom Kriege, Menschen und 
Probleme, p. 1096. 


+ Quoted by Roques, Le Général de Clausewitz sa Vie et sa Théorie, p. 6. 
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‘“‘ Philanthropists may easily imagine that there is a skilful 
method of overcoming and disorganising an enemy without causing 
great bloodshed, and that this is the proper theory of war. How- 
ever plausible this may appear, it is an error which must be extir- 
pated, for in such dangerous things as war the errors which spring 
from benevolence are just the worst.”’ 


Into the art of slaying must be introduced no such errors. Chris- 
tianity, chivalry, the sense of honour and courtesy, the benevolence 
of certain commanders, such, for example, as Gustavus Adolphus, 
had introduced temperamenta belli. All these, if I understand 
Clausewitz’s teaching aright, are puerile. And indeed it must be 
owned that the restraining usages of warfare recognised in the 
books are a strange, irrational medley; conduct as iniquitous as 
that which is condemned is permitted; treachery of one kind is 
declared to be in accordance with recognised usage, while another 
form is permissible and, it may be, recommended. Philosophers 
and jurists have attempted to lay down rules as to what is per- 
missible in warfare and what is not. Kant, for example, had stated 
as the criterion that nothing should be done which would make a 
lasting peace difficult or impossible. Clausewitz would have 
rejected any such restrictions upon a commander’s power of 
destroying his adversary. 

Obviously grave practical consequences follow from this con- 
ception of war; one radically opposed to that of Rousseau who 
conceived war as an affair between States. War is a combat of all 
against all. It eliminates all mention of morality from the prac- 
tice of war. The doctrine of military necessity is supreme. It is 
true Clausewitz has much to say of the efficacy of moral forces; the 
courage of the leader, the virtues of the army, and the spirit of the 
people are the chief factors determining victory. War is the 
region of strenuousness and suffering, of uncertainty, and of 
accident ; the special region of danger ; and in these regions courage, 
the rapid coup d’cil and unshaken resolution are called for. But 
these talents and virtues are to be commended only so far as they 
help to crush and destroy. 

And it is courage on the part of the commander who “ will 
‘* place no great value on the sacrifice of his own life, but who will 
‘‘ not rate very high the offering up of others (who in consequence 
‘* of his position are made subject to his will). He looks upon them 
‘fas property which he can dispose of just like his own person.’’* 

Entertaining such a conception of warfare, the soldier may do 
whatever he thinks will attain his end; there need be no limit; war 
is war without restrictions. It is noticeable that Clausewitz does 
not mention laws of war; he would probably have agreed with 


¢ 


* Guide to Tactics, IIl., p. 333; translation by Colonel Graham, new edition. 
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Lasson, ‘‘Zwischen Staaten giebt es nur eine Form des Rechts; 
‘“das Recht des Starkeren.”’* =. 

And here may be noted one point in Clausewitz’s teaching. The 
object in war is the annihilation of an adversary; destruction, not 
merely of his physical force, but especially of his moral force. 
Clausewitz insists upon the necessity of producing the complete 
demoralisation of an adversary; breaking his will, destroying his 
morale, humiliating and crushing the spirit of an opponent. You 
use shot or shell in certain circumstances; you use siege guns in 
others; you use terrorism always. Had he lived to-day, I presume 
that he would have said that the wholesale imposing of enormous 
fines; the taking of supplies, including luxuries, to the ruin of non- 
combatants; the breaking up and shattering of the civil life 
of a country; the burning of villages, the sacking of a town, or the 
shooting of civilians, the dropping of bombs and so by killing at 
random a few women or children causing general alarm, is as 
much a part of war as the use of the mitrailleuse or of Zeppelins. 
A point which I would urge is that modern warfare, conducted upon 
so-called scientific principles with the latest weapons, presses upon 
the non-combatants in a way which earlier wars did not. Chivalry 
towards them is puerile. It is not merely that vast armies require 
commensurate supplies, and that when there is not enough to feed 
all food available is by rights the soldiers’ food. To throw into 
confusion or dislocate the complex industrial life of a community 
may create more dismay in the general population than to win a 
battle.+ The more generally frightful you can make war the sooner 
.will you accomplish your end. You are out to terrorise; and all 
force is justifiable which attains this end. 

Much of what has in this war revolted the conscience of mankind 
is not an accident. Clausewitz’s admirers have said that the German 
armies of 1864, 1866, and 1870, and, we may add, the expeditionary 
force to China, ruthlessly and logically carried out his teaching mit 
eisener Consequenzen festgehaltener Entschliisse. So certainly did 
those who burned Louvain and injured irremediably the Cathedral 
of Reims. 

It is not easy to understand the precise purport of Clausewitz’s 
often quoted maxim, ‘‘ War is merely a continuation of politics 


* Das Culturideal und Krieg, p. 7. 


_ tI have come in the works of Justus Lipsius, the great scholar, whose name 
is associated with Louvain, upon a eulogy of that city which must be read in 
order to understand the depth of the indignation of the Belgians at its desecra- 
tion and ruin. To him, and to the scholars of his time and of after ages 
it was the symbol of the arts, civilisation and culture as the great humanist under- 
stood it. “O felix Louvanium,”? he exclaims, “‘urbs urbium, lumen decusque 
Belgicae et caput quondom regni.”? No words are too strong to express the piety and 
reverence of this representative of the culture of his time towards his beloved 
city, the object, as he says, of admiration of the Frenchman, the German, and 
the ‘* pugnax Britannus.”’ ; 
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“carried out by other means.’’* But the implication seems to be 
that the business of the statesman is much the same as that of the 
soldier—that the normal activity of the State is one of combat, 
aggression, and aggrandisement.+ Foreign politics would appear 
to be the art of taking what a nation wants from its weaker 
neighbour; the pursuit of national egoism in all ways. And why 
should it be otherwise if vivere est militare is literally true, and all 
the best life of a nation is but strife ? 

If my reading of his teaching is right, Clausewitz stands out as 
the modern, complete, and classical exponent of the art of war 
without restraint or check; he is as to war what Machiavelli is as 
to politics. My chief interest in his doctrines and those of his 
disciples is in their bearing upon the so-called ‘‘ laws of war.”’ 
There is no clear place for them, if my view of that teaching be 
true; we are back to pre-Grotian times. Such books as Vom 
Kriege, eliminating moral considerations from questions into 
which morality always enters, may inspire horror at the cynical 
separation of war from all notions of right or wrong. But it is well 
to know the worst. The ruined cities of the Low Countries, the 
private dwellings burnt, the historic monuments destroyed, the 
crowds of fugitives from a desolated land, are as much the conse- 
quences of this teaching as the capture of forts and the defeat of 
troops. It may be a digression, but I am tempted to add, in 
closing, one remark: There is little real novelty in the methods 
which I have indicated; such so-called scientific warfare is but the 
revival of the oldest barbarism working with the newest weapons, 
and the end of such barbarism has always been the same :— 


‘“Ce qui vient par la guerre s’en retournera par la guerre; toute 
dépouille sera reprise ; tout butin sera dispersé; tous les vainqueurs 
seront vaincus, et toute ville pleine de proie sera saccagée a son 
tour.’”’ 


So spoke Joubert to a generation dazzled by victories, and his words 
may be repeated with assurance to-day. 


JoHN MACDONELL. 


* Jahns insists upon an aggressive policy as being a character of a Kulturvolk : 
‘Ja noch mehr! auch das aggressive Moment erscheint, und vorzugweise im 
Alterthum, als Attribut jedes Kulturvolkes.” 

Krieg und Frieden, p. 3. 


+ Quoted by Moltke in the Zandtag in 1868. 
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TURKEY AND THE WAR. 


INCE the end of July last, Turkey has been in a condition of 
unrest, of feverish excitement and general confusion. The 
unrest is due to our ignorance of what is likely to happen here. 
The position has changed every few days. The pendulum has 
swung now in the direction of war and then back to neutrality. 
Wars and rumours of wars in which Turkey is to join have worried 
us. Even before September the belief had become widespread that 
the influence of the host of Germans who had been sent here in 
August would compel the Turks to take sides with their country. 
Most British subjects who could find the means sent away their 
womenfolk, mistakenly urged thereto by what they wrongfully 
regarded as the necessities of the situation. Yet the position here is 
not altogether comfortable. The price of provisions has largely 
increased. Money is held back by the banks. Business is at a 
standstill. A moratorium was proclaimed on August Ist, and 
afterwards extended to two months. One pound notes were 
authorised by the Government, and practically all cash payments 
have ceased. The banks refuse to pay more than a small per- 
centage on money deposited with them, and there is a general up- 
setting of all commercial arrangements. The Italian war and that 
in the Balkans had caused the country to suffer severely in men and 
money. ‘Turkey required peace. Her trade and commerce had 
received many blows; shopkeepers could not meet their engage- 
ments and a host of bankruptcies were generally predicted. 

At the commencement of August when all Europe engaged in 
war, Turkey was neutral. Yet the Turks called up every available 
man forthearmy. This wasa still heavier blow on the population ; 
for the crops were not gathered in. Many of them rotted in the 
field. The supposed exigencies of the Government added force to 
the blow, for although Turkey was not at war, in order to obtain 
food for Constantinople and the army, not only was the exportation 
of cereals from the country forbidden, but cargoes of grain and 
coal on board British ships were seized by the Government. The 
edict forbidding export was probably wise, but the commandeering 
of cargoes of maize, barley, and other cereals on board British ships 
destroyed confidence. Its immediate effect was to prevent nearly 
a hundred grain-laden vessels in the Black Sea and the lower 
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Danube from coming into the Bosphorus. There is abundance of 
grain in Anatolia, for last year’s harvest and that of this year were 
good, but the Turkish peasants refused to take their cereals to the 
railway stations or to the neighbourhood of ports. Most of them, 
of course, wanted to sell their crops, but believed, and not without 
justification, that as soon as they reached the station they would 
be immediately commandeered by the agents of the Government 
and in return they would only receive a written acknowledgment 
with a promise of payment at an unfixed date. The intention of 
the Government here also was good: the result mischievous. 
Stagnation of business was intensified. 

During the long period of anxiety as to what was likely to 
happen, Europeans asked each other what is the Government 
doing? Has it any fixed intention? The cynic would answer that 
its intention is to retain office, and, of course, he would be right; 
but he might also answer truthfully that Turkey wished in the 
present imbroglio to be ready for any emergency. The same man 
would probably admit that until the end of July the Government 
had continued in the path of useful reforms; it had remodelled the 
streets of Constantinople, and had enacted or drafted laws striking 
at the centralisation which has been one of the worst evils of 
Turkish rule. Nor has it shown any sign of breaking up. 
Though it is well known that among its members some are in 
favour of war, the majority are believed to be sufficiently strong to 
maintain neutrality. The Grand Vizier, whom I have known for 
a quarter of a century, is essentially an honest man who entered 
office with the desire to aid in establishing a reformed Turkey. 
Talaat Bey, the Minister of the Interior, impressed those he met in 
England four years ago with the openness of his mind and good 
judgment. He has done nothing to discredit this impression. 
Two of the Christian members of the Government are respected 
and able men—Bistani, a Maronite Catholic, Minister of Mines, 
and Oskan Effendi, an Armenian, the Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. It is due to the efforts of these men, of the Sheik-ul-islam, 
and of others of influence that the country has not rushed to its own 
destruction by attacking Russia. At the same time and while 
admitting that the Cabinet as a whole has pursued a course which 
tended towards peaceful development, the influence of the war 
party has prevented the Ministry from impressing the country 
with a sense of security and of definite purpose, which more 
experienced men might have supplied. The blunders which have 
been committed in its name are many and serious, but they are 
mainly due to the military system and to military usurpation of 
civil power. If the military party had succeeded, the Government 
of the country would have become a military despotism of ignorant 
soldiers who would ruthlessly trample on every civil interest. The 
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self-importance of the military party causes it to be estimated by the 
mob at its own value and thus censtitutes a real danger. Never- 
theless, so far the steady obstinacy of a majority in the present 
Cabinet in resisting its demands has prevented a declaration of war 
which would probably have led to the partition of Turkey and all 
that such a measure implies. If it persists in its present determina- 
tion to remain neutral it will have deserved well of Turkey and of 
Europe. 

After the horrors and losses of the two wars, with Italy and the 
Balkan League, the outbreak of the European war came upon the 
Turkish people as a cruel surprise. Their first question naturally 
was, can our nation gain some of its lost territory in what is likely 
to be a general scramble? Questions regarding Armenia and 
reforms in general went by the board. For weeks the one thought 
was how to strengthen the army and the fleet. The thought was a 
natural one for a nation which is, above all, a military nation. All 
that she possesses she gained by the sword. When “ caps were on 
‘‘the green,’’ Turkey was greatly tempted to throw down hers. 
The maps in the Turkish shops with great black patches showing 
the territory she had lost in two years’ war appealed to the popular 
imagination. The popular sentiment was with the war party. 
Enver Pasha, the present War Minister, now a Damat since he was 
presented with an Imperial princess, was acclaimed throughout the 
Empire as the hero who had recovered Adrianople and who had not 
despaired of his country in the blackest part of its recent history. 
When, therefore, he advised mobilisation, the Government had no 
alternative but tofollow him. During all the month of August and 
the first half of September mobilisation went on fast and furiously, 
and, I think, every intelligent spectator would add, foolishly. 
When war against the Greeks became unlikely for reasons I explain 
later on, it was asked, whom are we going to fight? The answers 
were varied. At one time the great army was thought to be going 
to march to Egypt and drive out the English. After considerable 
hesitation it came to be recognised that Russia was the country to 
be attacked. Then until the middle of September many indications 
tended to confirm the opinion that Turkey was to attack Russia. 
This, of course, meant that she would join Germany and Austria. 
It was confidently predicted that on September 18th the Turkish 
Fleet would steam out into the Black Sea. This would be, and 
was asserted to be, a challenge to the Russian Fleet. Would the 
Russians accept it? If so, all British, French, and Russian 
subjects might be ordered to leave the country. The Turkish Fleet, 
however, did not put to sea on that day, nor has it done so yet. But 
on the 19th and for several following days the Goeben and the 
Breslau were anchored off Moda Point, at the south end of the 
Bosphorus, to show passengers on their way to and from the city 
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their apparent strength and also that of their crews. Passengers 
observed also that at least three-fourths of the crews wore German 
naval uniforms, the rest being easily distinguishable by their red 
fezes. The remark commonly made that we were living under a 
German dictatorship was natural ; but, I believe, will turn out not to 
be true. But the sight gave an illustration of the one-sided 
character at that date of Turkish neutrality. The Turks did or 
permitted many acts which under normal conditions would have 
constituted occasions for war. They prevented twenty-five British 
ships for several days from passing through the Dardanelles. They 
commandeered the cargoes of those which had coals or cereals on 
board. They rendered the entrance to the Bosphorus dangerous by 
sowing it with mines. One British vessel, which had had no 
notice, struck one of these mines and was so seriously injured that 
she had at once to be beached to prevent her being lost. In like 
manner the Dardanelles was strewn with mines and could only be 
navigated by Turkish pilots who knew where the mines were laid, 
and many steamers, British and French, were detained for many 
days before they could get through. Coupling these facts 
with the hurried mobilisation, the popular opinion was not un- 
reasonable that Turkey would not have taken such a step unless she 
intended at once to go to war. But against what Power? The 
opinion steadily grew that Russia was the Power to be attacked. 
This was confirmed by the massing of troops wherever Russia was 
likely to seek a landing. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose, as 
many people did, that the various irregularities mentioned were 
committed at the instigation of the large number of German officers 
in the Turkish service in order to provoke war in which Turkey 
should join Germany. The tendency to join Germany was in- 
creased during the first three weeks of the war by the fact that the 
censor, popularly (but I believe improperly) supposed to be a 
German, only allowed us to receive news of the European war 
transmitted by the Wolff’s agency telegrams. When in the first 
days of September upwards of six hundred German soldiers, sailors, 
and engineering experts of various kinds arrived in Constantinople, 
coming through Roumania and Bulgaria, and were sent to places 
where experts were required, this supposition was strengthened. 
By the time, however, that they arrived, the three States of the 
Entente had succeeded in obtaining the publication of their respec- 
tive versions of events. The result was satisfactory. The simple 
and evidently truthful character of the official communiqués of the 
British Embassy, with those of France and, to a less degree, those 
of Russia, had a wonderfully sedative effect. The advocates of 
neutrality had hardly been listened to. It had appeared to the 
Turks in the first month of the war that Germany was going to have 
an almost unchecked march to Paris. When the telegrams came 
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in showing that such march was not possible, that the British Army 
with the French had stood its ground against very superior 
numbers, that the Austrian Army had suffered heavy defeat, that 
Servia was holding her own against Austria, that German com- 
merce had been swept from the high seas, that the German 
fleet dared not put to sea, and that, while the harbours of England 
and France were open to receive their food supplies from neutral 
countries without fear of interruption, in Germany the price of 
living was increased, then, but only gradually, the war party began 
to lose favour and some members of the Government openly 
declared that Turkey would remain neutral. There were times, 
notably during the second half of August and until the third week 
in September, when the balance of Turkish opinion seemed to 
incline with certainty towards declaring in favour of Germany. 
During such time the influence of the party in favour of Germany 
was enormous. It was due to several causes. Since the war with 
Greece in 1897, the Turkish army has been largely officered by 
Germans and by Turks who have studied in the German army. 
After the collapse of Turkish organisation in the Kirk-Kilissé and 
Lulé-Burgas campaign of 1912, the Government devoted its main 
energy to military reforms. Mahmud Shefket, the predecessor of 
Enver, who had been trained in Germany, worked day and night 
until his assassination to produce a better army on a German model, 
and especially more skilful officers. Enver Pasha, who was also 
trained in Germany, has been not less diligent for the same purpose. 
Under him, as under his predecessor, the number of German officers 
who have been brought to Turkey has largely increased. At 
present they swarm in the streets of Constantinople. Their 
influence upon the army was and is natural. The students under 
them believe that German drill, tactics, strategy, and training are 
superior to that of any other nation. German influence in the 
Government seemed to override all other. A Belgian judge, who 
has been in Constantinople during the-last six months, asked by a 
Turkish Minister how he felt when he learned the news of the 
occupation of Brussels, replied: ‘‘ Exactly as you must feel know- 
‘“ing that your city is in German occupation.’’ German influence 
was shown in the most irritating way to English and Frenchmen in 
the way it got hold of the local press. The censorship was one- 
sided. Every skirmish which took place was reported as a German 
victory. Liége was captured at the first attack, and the news from 
every part of the seat of war was so grossly unfair that M. Bompard, 
the French Ambassador, gave formal notice that he would send his 
official telegrams to the local papers and, whether they were allowed 
to publish them or not, would place copies of them daily on the 
walls of his Embassy and Consulate and would supply them to the 
clubs. Two or three days later, the English official news was 
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posted up in like manner, then the Russian followed, and this 
course has been steadily continued up to the moment of writing. 
The Turkish papers still continue to be Germanophil. 

German influence and a corresponding hostility towards England 
became virulent at the pre-emption of the two powerful ships of war 
called by the Turks the Reshadié and the Sultan Osman which had 
been built in England for Turkey. The unsettled question of the 
Greek Islands occupied Turkish attention after the Treaty of 
Bucarest far more than any other. Turkey desired to regain 
Mitylene and Chios, and recognised that the great obstacle to their 
acquisition was the inferiority of her fleet to that of Greece. The 
prediction was everywhere heard that when these ships reached 
Turkey, this inferiority would cease, and the war with Greece would 
be at once reopened. The common conjecture was that as soon as 
they were ready for sea, M. Venizelos would himself declare war, 
and thus legally compel England to prevent their leaving her 
shores. Hence their construction was hurried on in every possible 
way by the Turks. In popular belief, not without evidence to 
support it, as soon as they should reach the Dardanelles, they would 
be sent to Salonica, and simultaneously a large army would makea 
rush from Dédéaghatch along the shore of the Ai gean to co-operate 
with the Turkish fleet against Salonica. Such army would have to 
pass through Bulgarian territory, but it was believed that Bulgaria 
would either give permission or would merely protest. It was re- 
ported and generally believed that an arrangement had been made 
with Bulgaria by which the Province of Gumuljina would be 
surrendered by the Bulgars in return for a further extension of the 
/Egean coast at the expense of Greece as far as Chalcidice, 
Bulgaria giving her assistance in establishing Salonica as a free 
and autonomous city. The pre-emption of the two ships knocked 
the bottom out of these projects and the disappointment of the Turks 
was intense. The act was spoken of as piracy, as a blow aimed 
solely at Turkey. Nothing that England has done during the last 
half century has irritated the Turks to anything like the same 
extent. It was a bully’s attack on a small State. Not only was this 
view put forward in the Turkish newspapers, but care was taken to 
spread it throughout the army. In one camp of newly collected 
troops, I was informed by a person present that an official marched 
up and down, declaring that they were always to remember 
‘* England is the enemy, England is the enemy.’’ The influence 
which England lost by this expression of popular feeling in 
Constantinople was gained by Germany. There is now no English 
newspaper in this city to represent our version of events. The 
Osmanische Lloyd, a German paper, which has been for years an 
absolutely unscrupulous enemy of England, treated its readers 
day after day to charges of bad faith by our country. 
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The mission sent to Bulgaria and Roumania in June with the 
object of obtaining the aid or acquiescence of those States for an 
attack on Greece proved a failure, and a second mission at the end 
of August met with no better success. Therefore, for a time at 
least, the idea of war against Greece had to be abandoned. 

Germany has widely and industriously circulated through the 
local press many statements with the object of inducing Turkey to 
be hostile to England. The one to which she apparently attaches 
most importance is that the Moslems in India are on the point of 
rising to attack England as the enemy of Islam. It was recalled 
that the Kaiser, in a famous speech a few years ago at Jerusalem, 
announced himself the champion of Islam. Probably the argu- 
ments among the Turks which more than any other helped to burst 
the Pan-Islamic bubble which Germany had blown was that if war 
were declared against England, Egypt would at once be lost to 
Turkey, and some of the South Arabic States would proclaim their 
independence under the protection of England, and set up one of 
the House of Koreish as Caliph. So, at least, I judge from the 
reply given by one Moslem to another who urged that the Moslems 
outside Turkey would unite to attack England. The Turk who was 
a,thoughtful man said: “‘ The less we say about Pan-Islamism the 
‘* better. The best Moslems and the most educated are in India, and 
‘““we should do more harm than good to Turkey by asking them 
‘“ to follow our lead.’’ A severe blow to all this nonsense about the 
hostility of Indian Moslems was given by summaries of facts 
published by the Embassy, showing how the Moslem Princes and 
people were united in support of the King-Emperor, and how 
Agha-lkhan was entirely loyal. But the final blow came when the 
Committee of the Islamic League of All India urged all Moslem 
States not to be caught up in the whirlwind of the great war, and 
counselled Turkey to remain neutral. 

Let it be said in passing that while the local German paper and 
the Turkish war party have been and are strongly pro-German, 
undoubtedly urged thereto by the German soldiers in Turkey, 
whose one idea is that of the soldier, I believe that the influence of 
the German Embassy, probably representing German statesmen, 
has been employed to persuade Turkey to remain neutral. It is 
evident that were she to declare war on Russia, in the struggle in 
Asia Minor which would ensue, the Bagdad and Anatolian Rail- 
ways, which are the greatest commercial asset of Germany outside 
Europe, with all their traffic and the large amount of German 
capital which has been invested therein would be destroyed. In 
Turkey’s own interest as well as that of Germany and civilisation— 


for which these railways count for much—it is essential that Turkey 
shall remain neutral. 
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On September roth an Imperial decree was issued aboltshing the 
Capitulations. The announcement was startling to all non- 
Ottoman subjects and to all the Ambassadors. It was at once met 
by an identical protest signed by every Ambassador. It is reported 
that the German Ambassador was even more annoyed than any 
other, first because his consent had been taken for granted, and 
then because some time previously he had met the suggestion with 
a distinct negative. He is the protector of eight thousand German 
subjects—labourers, shop-keepers, merchants of good repute, 
engineers who by their skill and character have won general respect 
—and to throw these persons, who are dispersed throughout the 
Empire out of German protection, to leave their domiciles and 
persons to the tender mercies of Turkish officials is almost un- 
thinkable. 

The Capitulations are a series of treaties between the Porte and 
each European and American State which regulate the position of 
non-Ottoman subjects residing in Turkey. As each treaty con- 
tains a ‘‘ Favoured Nation Clause,’’ they constitute a body of laws 
which is applicable to all non-Ottoman subjects residing in Turkey. 
General Grant, when on a visit to Constantinople about the year 
1880, stated that when he was President of the United States he 
had asked himself how he would like to see Turkish Courts estab- 
lished in New York or Boston, and then thought that the Capitula- 
tions were unjust to Turkey. Having, however, journeyed steadily 
through to the Turkish capital from Alexandria and made himself 
familiar with Turkish administration, he recognised that life for 
Europeans would be intolerable in Turkey but for the protection 
afforded by the Capitulations. Travellers who have only heard 
the Turkish version of the workings of these treaties have on 
occasions cried out at their injustice. Todoso is to show ignorance 
of their origin and their utility. Turkish legal administration is 
so utterly bad—and I regret to say that amid many improvements 
due to Young Turkey, that of the administration of law has no 
place—that if the Capitulations were abolished a severe blow would 
be inflicted on the commerce of every country doing business in 
the Empire and on the Turks themselves. Even with the aid of 
the Capitulations foreigners have constantly to complain that 
justice is not obtainable in Turkey unless paid for. 

The free entrance of the police into any house and its search, 
the imprisonment of any person without trial, the examination of 
letters in the post are some of the evils from which foreigners are 
saved by the Capitulations. Hence every reasonable man with a 
knowledge of Turkey would be opposed to their abolition. How 
then did the decree of September roth come about? The story is 
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in one respect a happy one, inasmuch as it marks a victory over 
the chauvinistic war party. Briefly stated, it is the following. As 
already explained a large army had been mobilised and when the 
projects of an immediate war with any country failed the 
chauvinistic party was discredited. But then the country stood 
with an enormous army mobilised and maintained at a crushing 
expense. If the army had been disbanded, the enemies of the 
existing régime would have made much of the failure and of the 
useless expenditure. To save their face, it was necessary to play 
what would be a popular stroke, and hence the decree of September 
1oth. Nobody regarded the demonstrations which took place in 
the streets of the capital and the neighbouring villages on the 
occasion as spontaneous, and the fact that in many places cheers 
were given for England, France, and Russia rendered them 
generally ridiculous. 

It may be admitted that there are certain anomalies resulting 
from the Capitulations which might well be removed. The state- 
ment, mostly made by those philo-Turks who know nothing about 
the country is that foreigners escape taxation. Speaking generally 
the allegation is simply untrue. The fact that the Embassies of 
each country have to approve the projects of law which affect 
foreigners is a source of irritation to unthinking Turks, but in 
reality an advantage to Turkey because crude projects of law are 
revised by the competent legal advisers of the various Embassies. 
The provision is indeed useful and necessary. It might be possible 
by arrangement between the Powers and the Porte to draft a 
scheme by which some of the anomalies might be removed, but to 
abolish them outright is a proposal to which no nation with know- 
ledge of the facts will ever consent. Above all, the inviolability of 
the houses and the persons of foreigners must be respected. If we 
were left to the Turks, I venture to predict that cases of outrage 
would arise within a few months which would arouse all England 
or France to fury. Turkish subjects may be kept in prison for 
months without trial, or tortured, their houses searched by an 
ignorant policeman, but neither British, American, nor other 
civilised States would permit such outrages. Mission schools, 


Protestant or Catholic, would simply be ruined if the Capitulations 
ceased. 


ARMENIANS. 


What about Armenia? Her story is once more a sad one. She 
is for the moment forgotten. If Turkey had committed the folly 
of joining in the European war, Turkey might possibly cease to 
exist. There would have been at once serious fighting in Armenia 
because Turkey has sent into her Eastern provinces many of her 
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best troops and the Russians are known to be well prepared for 
invasion. The struggle would be complicated by attacks by and 
upon the peasants. Few foreigners can entertain doubt as to what 
in that quarter would be the ultimate result. Well-wishers to the 
Armenian people will regret that her Church and people should be 
merged in Russia. I am convinced that most Armenians would 
prefer to live under a really reformed Turkey. This they may yet 
do, if Turkey continues to be neutral. 

The Porte and the Powers until the outbreak of the European war 
occupied themselves with reforms in Armenia. The most hopeful 
feature in the case was that Turkey herself initiated the discussion. 
It looked as if she herself for the first time believed that it was for 
the general advantage that the terrible condition of insecurity 
should be changed. Russia, being the Power most interested 
after Turkey in obtaining better government in the six provinces 
largely occupied by Armenians, naturally took the lead. When 
Turkey began to frame a scheme of reforms, England was heartily 
with her, and all the other Powers acquiesced. Russia suggested 
that the whole of these provinces should be formed for administra- 
tive purposes into one and that this one should be under a European 
Governor, who should be appointed by the Porte with the consent 
of the Powers. The Porte, in return, proposed seven instead of 
six vilayets, including in the seven that of Trebizond. The only 
apparent advantage to the Turks in such inclusion was that the 
added vilayet contains a heavy majority of Moslem subjects, the 
number of Armenians in it being only from twelve: to fourteen per 
cent. The Powers made no objection. These seven vilayets the 
Porte proposed to divide into two sections: the first, on the north 
to include Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Sivas, and the second on the 
south, comprising Van, Kharpout, Diabekir, and Bitlis. Instead 
of having a European Governor-General at the head of all the seven 
provinces, who should hold office for five years, the Porte suggested 
that there should be two European Inspectors-General with exten- 
sive powers, one for each of the two sections above mentioned. 
These inspectors were to be named directly by the Porte without 
reference to the Powers. By consent of all the Powers the 
negotiations were left largely in the hands of Russia and Germany. 
The European proposal was modified, much to the regret of the 
Powers, and most of the Turkish proposals were accepted. The 
most important change suggested was that instead of one Governor- 
General approved by the Powers, two European Inspectors were 
to be presented by the Powers for nomination by the Porte. The 
compromise was accepted generally in order to obtain a definite 
solution, though everyone must have recognised that it was far 
from satisfactory. It was realised also that during some months of 
negotiations the Turkish desire for reforms was weakening. Then 
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the Porte went back on its former proposal. Instead of accepting 
European Inspectors-General it ‘suggested that the Inspectors 
should be Ottoman subjects. It proposed, however, to give them 
European counsellors who should be appointed without any appro- 
bation, recommendation, or interference by the Powers. 

Finally, an arrangement was arrived at that two foreign 
Inspectors should be named, neither of whom should be a subject 
of any of the Great Powers. A Dutchman and a Norwegian were 
appointed. Then came the crucial question. What were the 
‘* instructions ’’ to be given to them? The general powers which 
were to bé conferred by the arrangement with the Embassies were 
great. They were to have the right to dismiss every functionary 
except the Valis, and even as to the latter they had the power to 
suspend them. Upon doing so they were at once to report to the 
Minister of the Interior, who was to approve or disapprove within 
four days. Such attributions were excellent. But the instructions 
which were to be drawn upon the lines approved turned out to be 
largely an attempt to restrict the attributions agreed to by the 
Embassies. They were signed at the end of last May by the Porte, 
and suggest that all measures for international control had been 
carefully omitted. This being so, they were of little value. Hilmi 
Pasha had been an Inspector-General in Macedonia before the 
revolution, and the story of his failure is not promising. I am 
' assured on very high authority that he sent report after report to 
his Government suggesting remdies for abuses which existed, but 
his reports were completely disregarded. The Powers objected to 
the limitations contained in the instructions for the Inspectors- 
General, but seem to have concluded that further resistance was 
useless. It is the old story of the pertinacity of Turkish officials 
wearing the patience of ill-informed and often weak Ambassadors. 
Two British officials already in the Turkish service and both 
excellent men had been suggested as Inspectors-General. Neither 
of them was available when the two suitable men were appointed. 
General satisfaction was expressed, and when they arrived in 
Constantinople, each of them made a very favourable impression. 
Finally, Colonel Hoff, the one of them who had arrived in Turkey, 
was recalled, and M. Westenenk has not entered on his duties. The 
Armenians during all these negotiations hopefully looked forward 
to the establishment of reforms which would render them loyal 
subjects of the Sultan. Their leaders have shown patience and 
moderation, and their disappointment at the recall of the foreign 
Inspectors leads them to believe that all questions relating to their 
country are definitely shelved. 

One of the leading Armenians, who had followed the negotiations 
keenly and. hopefully, expressed his belief to me-in June last that 
now for the first time reforms of real value were likely to be honestly 
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instituted. He believed also that Germany was especially desirous 
to make them effective, because otherwise the Bagdad and 
Anatolian Railways, in which Germany has the largest interest, 
would lose most of their value. He claimed that Germany, having 
obtained from Abdul Hamid all the concessions she wanted, was 
in favour of reforms, and had shown, in joining hands with Russia 
in the negotiations, that she was no less sincere than the other 
Powers. 

And now has come confusion! the military mobilisation, the 
occupation of the Eastern Provinces by troops, and the shelving of 
all questions of reform. It is a sad business, and the Armenians, 
like other people, will have to wait the result of events, which will 
decide, among other things, the fate of Armenia, and perhaps of 
Turkey. 


The struggle during the last three months of the military party 
for predominance is the key to the present situation. Though urged 
by the Germans in Turkish employ, that party must be held 
responsible for most of the recent blunders committed by the 
Government. Thinking only of the military situation, private 
property has been seized in many shops and stores without any 
respect to the rights of the owners. The policy has been a foolish 
one for Turkey, because such acts, including the commandeering 
of coal and cereals, have destroyed confidence. It is true that the 
Government wanted coal and the population food, but as Turkey is 
neutral, America and ships of other neutral States would have 
supplied what was wanted. They have not done so for fear that 
once through the Dardanelles they would not be allowed to leave. 

As at the end of September I close this article, the position of 
Turkey is clearer than it was, but our sky is still clouded. The 
attitude of Roumania is regarded by Turkey with intense suspicion. 
The Turkish fleet, headed by the Goeben, the Breslau, and two 
cruisers bought from Germany, is ostentatiously ready for sea. The 
general belief is that if Roumania declares war on Austria, Con- 
stanza will be bombarded. It is assumed that if the Turkish fleet 
enters the Black Sea for such purpose there will be a naval battle 
of great interest, the two fleets being regarded as of about equal 
strength. When these pages are published, I trust that the cloud 
will have disappeared, but for the present it is black. 

Turkey has been grossly deceived by the Wolff’s telegrams from 
Berlin, but they are now discredited. The English official 
summaries have had a splendid effect, and aré trusted not only 
by foreigners but by Turks, for we still have the reputation among 
them of being a truth-speaking people. The Turks know now the 
truth about India. They know that England has not yet placed 
half her available men in the field, and they recognise that at 
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present the chances of Germany are not brilliant. I therefore 
venture to express the hope that notwithstanding German influence, 
Turkey will remain neutral. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with Turkey, or at least with 
that portion of her population which has been striving during the 
last six years to constitute a reformed Turkey. I have frequently 
brought to the notice of CoNTEMPORARY REviEW readers the 
blunders Young Turkey has committed, and I mention new and 
grave ones in this article. The old leaven remains, and Young 
Turkey is unhappily a country without guidance and without 
experience. She has to work out her own salvation or perish. 
But in spite of all her blunders, I maintain that the path on which 
she started six years ago was one of progress, and that in many 
respects she has not looked back. What she requires is peace. 
We thought she had secured it after the war with Italy, and again 
after her defeat by the Balkan States. We looked forward to 
reforms in Armenia which would reconcile Moslems and 
Christians; to the furtherance of educational work; to the con- 
struction of new roads and railways which the Government had 
designed and some of which it had given out for execution to French 
and other companies; to a host of legislative changes which would 
bring Turkey nearer into line with European civilisation. 

The war has dashed away these hopes, and the country is for the 
present not thinking of any but military projects. Even as late, 
however, as the middle of September the hope for peace was once 
more taken away; for the visit of Mr. Noel Buxton to the Balkan 
States was taken to be the forerunner of new troubles in the Balkans 
and the black cloud just mentioned is still hanging over us. It 
may be, as | trust will turn out to be the case, that Mr. Buxton’s 
visit will be the means of cementing these States together and thus 
aiding the party here in favour of neutrality to resist the pressure 
of the military party and its German instigators; but in the mean- 
time it is taken as a further reason for keeping the army on a war 
footing. But peace is what the country wants; peace is for Turkey 
vital. General von der Goltz, who knows this country well and is 
not merely a soldier, concluded an article recently in the Neue 
Freie Presse by declaring that ‘‘ Turkey has need of a period of 
‘“ peace lasting from ten to fifteen years,’’ and that ‘‘ the provinces 
‘“‘ which remain to Turkey can be more easily protected now than 
‘‘in 1877-8 and in ig12.’’ Even therefore from the soldier's point 
of view peace is what is most to be desired. The long-suffering 
peasants, Moslems as well as Christians, are poverty-stricken amid 
fertile lands. When they have produced a crop with the primitive 
industrial weapons, which are the only ones known to them, they are 
unable to get their produce to market. They want roads and these 
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can only be made when the flower of the country’s manhood is not 
under arms. The drain on the industrial population during the 
last two months has been terrible. Those who had money were 
able to buy exemption. Hundreds of small proprietors, Moslems 
and Christians alike, sold their little properties, which represented 
the savings of their lives, in order to avoid service. The Govern- 
ment, on its side, was equally eager to exact the uttermost farthing. 
Indeed, to such an extent did the effort to obtain money go that in 
popular belief mobilisation was mainly intended for such purpose. 
All these people want peace. With peace would come education, 
increase of trade, and the contentment which comes from the 
possession of the comforts of life. Turks want peace in order that 
men of cool judgment may continue their task of practical reforms. 
It is to such men, who happily form the majority of the Ministry, 
that we owe the maintenance of peace. Had other counsels pre- 
vailed Turkey would have been the victim of the Kaiser and would 
be within measurable distance of coming to an end. 


During last week, beginning September 28th, the Germans used 
all their influence on the Turks to induce them to join in the 
European war. The impression, indeed, both on Turks and 
foreigners alike is that the Porte has in various directions been 
urged to adopt a provocative policy. The week began with news 
of an attack on Egyptian territory in the neighbourhood of the 
Gulf of Akaba, where, some ten years ago, Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
had to use forcible language in order to avoid war. Similar 
language is reported to have been used a week ago by Sir Louis 
Mallet. Then, on Tuesday, we were informed that the Dardanelles 
were closed and the Turkish newspapers gave as a reason that the 
Anglo-French ships having prevented the exit of a Turkish torpedo 
boat and being unduly near the A!gean mouth of the Straits, the 
latter were closed till the ships retired. Report, which I am unable 
to confirm or deny, states that the order to close them was given 
by the German officer in command at Chanak. During the week 
Suchon Pasha, the German Admiral in command of the Goeben, 
with a crew mostly composed of German sailors, visited the Black 
Sea, and again, rumour states, that this Admiral is really in com- 
mand of the Turkish fleet and disregards all Turkish authority. 
The Turks openly state that the Germans are profuse in their 
promises if Turkey will join them, and express themselves as alone 
able to save Turkey from Russia. In spite both of threats and 
promises the party for maintaining neutrality remains obdurate, 
and unless the Allies should suffer some serious reverse, will yet 
succeed in resisting the demands and blandishments of Germany. 


October 6th. EDWIN PEARS. 
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RETROSPECT AND, PROSPECT, 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 
THERE’S NO TIME LIKE THE-PRESENT-. 


FTER three months of the most ruthless warfare on record it 
may not be amiss to cast a hurried glance at the ups and 
downs we have experienced, to inquire into the permanent causes 
of these, and with the help of the data thus obtained to verify the 
cheering forecasts made by the press and the Governments of all 
the Allies. The result should be heartening. For that we and 
our co-partners in this titanic struggle are sure to win the day at 
last is become, if not a self-evident proposition, at least a saving 
dogma which has never yet been openly questioned. And how 
could it be doubted? Right must necessarily triumph over might 
when backed by the fighting resources of six States, including the 
two mightiest Empires the world ever held. With law, justice, 
and democracy on our side, combined with the resources of nations 
numbering in all 318 million people, not including our Empire 
beyond the seas, how could we fail of victory? And so far the 
tokens are construed as auspicious. Already Germany’s plan of 
campaign has been foiled, her army driven back from the gates of 
Paris to the Belgian frontier; over and over again we have been 
entertained with descriptions of ‘‘ the perilous position of Kluck’s 
“right wing,”’ or of the ‘‘ desperate plight *’ of the Crown Prince’s 
army. Austria, too, has been thoroughly defeated in Galicia, and 
if Antwerp, Ostend, Lille, and other Belgian and French cities 
have been captured by the enemy it is satisfactory to know that our 
military authorities had reckoned with this and much more than 
this from the outset. How, then, should we feel other than satisfied 
with the results already achieved, or other than confident of the 
complete triumph yet in store for us? 

That is one way of looking at the situation. And it is precisely 
this aspect on which it behoves the press and the Government to 
lay stress. Faith, lively faith, in our ability to win the day is an 
indispensable condition of success. More than this, it isa puissant 
factor of success. And it is the privilege and the duty of all public 
men in the Empire to foster and intensify this saving faith by every 
means in their power. At the same time we cannot blink the fact 
that unless reinforced by herculean efforts the liveliest faith is 
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unavailing. It is, therefore, a matter of supreme importance that 
such efforts should be made, and that the resources of the Empire 
at home and abroad should be utilised not only to the fullest, but 
at once. It has been said that time is our ally and Germany’s foe 
and that we can afford to wait. Well, there is some truth in the 
statement. But it is equally true that the most favourable time for 
energetic exertion is the present. Every additional hundred 
thousand well-armed, well-trained, well-officered men we hurl 
against the foe to-day are worth twice that number to be despatched 
in six months’ time. By protracting the war we are certainly 
exhausting the Teutons, but we are not facilitating our own task. — 

The notion that because time is on our side we can afford to do 
things leisurely or by means of half-measures is fraught with peril. 
This belief contributed largely to the defeat of Russia by Japan. 
The Russians outnumbered their adversaries by three to one, their 
financial resources, too, were proportionately superior, and by the 
time the campaign was coming to an end the armies of the Tsar 
could have crushed the forces of the Mikado. But it was then too late 
and Japan emerged as victor. To-day Russia, we are told, can 
dispose of eight or ten million men, most valiant fighters, all of them 
eager to lay down their lives for Tsar and country. Time, therefore, 
isonher sidealso. Yet she is still straining every sinew to defend her 
own soil, and has not so far contrived to rid herself of the Teutonic 
invaders. Of the march to Berlin we now hear less and less, so that 
the French and British who trusted to the Slav Empire to relieve 
them of the pressure of the enemy in the west must rely on their own 
efforts. And the neutrals who were hesitating on the edge of 
the arena, with girded loins and drawn swords ready to descend, 
have sheathed their weapons and withdrawn to await further 
developments. 

Why did Antwerp fall when and as it did? The official answer 
is that it fell because we could not spare the men who might have 
held it. Whatever number of troops would have sufficed to keep the 
city a month ago, twice or thrice that number may prove inadequate 
to retake it a month hence when the Germans have fortified it. And 
so with every other operation throughout the first stage of the 
campaign. Time is incontrovertibly on our side, but then it is 
by far the most costly of our allies. 


GERMANY’S OPTIMISM UNSHAKEN. 


It has been truly said that the object for which we are now 
struggling is not merely to defeat the Teutonic armies or to be able 
to call the war a draw. Neither consummation would avail us 
aught. For it would not free us from the Upas tree of Prussian 
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militarism under whose poisonous shade all European State 
organisms wither. What we aim at and what alone can satisfy us 
is the annihilation of Prussianism together with all its by-products, 
the tearing out of its nethermost roots. Anything less than this 
would connote defeat and usher in an ordeal more dangerous far 
than that which Europe is now undergoing. But before that end 
is- achieved, the hostile armies and navies must have been 
pulverised, Germany and Austria occupied by the allied troops, 
and efficacious means adopted to render abortive all attempts to 
resuscitate the Teutonic monster who holds that his growth and 
welfare are incompatible with those of non-German peoples. 

It is fair to inquire whether the magnitude of this task has been 
fully realised by the British nation, or even by their leaders? I do 
not ask whether it is understood, but whether it is realised. The 
answer to this question must be sought in a survey of the means 
that are being taken to work out the problem to a satisfactory issue 
and in a comparison of their efficiency with that of the counter 
measures with which the enemy is meeting them. It may also be 
worth our while to note, by the way, the views on the subject held 
by the Germans and the data on which these rest. 

Since the outbreak of the war optimism has prevailed in the 
Fatherland. Even the University Professors and the most sceptical 
politicians of that country have uniformly held that the triumph of 
the Teutonic States over the peoples who stand between them and 
the overlordship of Europe is a foregone conclusion. The means 
to the end of which they dispose are ample. Great Britain’s 
participation in the struggle will doubtless, they admit, contribute 
to prolong the campaign and render final success more costly, but 
final success is none the less undoubted. Nowhere do we detect 
any serious indications of misgiving on the subject. 

And yet some of the obvious bases on which this confidence 
presumably reposed have already crumbled away. The French 
army in the field has shown itself to be immeasurably superior to 
the French army as delineated in German Staff reports. Russia, 
too, has emerged from her obscurity transfigured. Her mobilisa- 
tion has been much more rapid and smooth than von Moltke and 
his friends thought possible. Her troops are no longer termed 
mobs or hordes. Her generals are respected. French’s ‘‘ con- 
‘““temptible army ’’ has also contrived to inspire feelings more 
painful than respect, and its numbers will soon be as startling a 
revelation as its admirable fighting qualities have been. More- 
over, India has not fulfilled Germany’s forecast and rebelled. Her 
troops are covering themselves with glory. Japan has joined hands 
with the Allies instead of making war on Russia. Ina word, many 
of the assumptions that gave colour to Teutonic optimism have 
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turned out to be mere cloud pictures which at the first gust of 
reality vanished into air. Yet despite these bitter disappointments 
the Teutons are as confident as ever. A Copenhagen telegram, 
dated October 16th, states that ‘‘ the Germans regard the present 
“situation, alike in the eastern and western battlefields, with great 
‘“optimism.’? The Burgomaster of Weimar wrote from the front 
on October 3rd: ‘‘ The Emperor was with us yesterday. What he 
““ said had such a cheerful ring, and made us so happy that I should 
“like the impression to reach Weimar too. He ended with the 
‘““ words: ‘ Well, boys, before the leaves fall from the trees here we 
“* “shall all be back in the dear Fatherland.’ ’’* 

The conduct of the campaign and the successes claimed by the 
German armies have since taken the place of those dispelled cloud 
castles. Everything has been carried out, it is affirmed, con- 
gruously with the spirit of the original plan. 


‘“ We never fancied,’’ they say, ‘‘ that what happened in 1870 
would be repeated in 1914. How could we make such a stupid 
mistake? Then we had only France against us. To-day we 
encounter the combined forces of Russia, France, Belgium, and 
England. This difference had to have its counterpart in the cam- 
paign. Thus we have not yet captured Paris. But then to-day we 
are wrestling with the greatest Empires of the world, and we hold 
them in our grip. We are fighting not for a few milliard francs 
and a disaffected province, but for priceless spoils, and European 
hegemony. Moreover Belgium, which we possess and mean to 
keep, is a greater prize than the temporary occupation of Paris. 
Besides, postponement is not abandonment. Whether we take the 
French capital in September or December is but a detail.’’ 

““ And over and above all this, we have reached the sea, and are 
within a few miles of England’s shores. Furthermore, Russia’s 
army, which we lured into East Prussia until it fancied it was 
about to invest Kénigsberg, has been driven back beyond Wirballen 
far into the Tsardom, with appalling losses of nten and material. 
Her other forces, which several weeks ago boasted that they 
were about to capture Cracow, have been held up by our troops. 
The Slav invaders of Hungary have withdrawn in haste, and 
another of our enterprising armies is within a few miles of 
Warsaw. Does that look like defeat at the hands of our enemies? 
And German soil is still as immune from invasion as though it 
were girded by the sea.”’ 


BRITISH OPTIMISM IN THE PAST. 


We in Great Britain smile at this strange misreading of the 
writing of Fate, and fall to discussing the terms of the peace which 
in concert with France and Russia we shall impose on the Teutons 
one day. For we, too, are easy in mind about the upshot of the 
struggle. It is sheer inconceivable, we argue, that two States, 
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Germany and Austria, with 115 millions, should take on the British 
Empire, the Russian Empire, France, Servia, Belgium, and Japan, 
which number 318 millions—not counting India—with any prospect 
of forcing them to accept a humiliating defeat. We are conscious 
of our irresistible potential force, and are gradually putting forth 
the available portions of it with splendid results. And we shall 
continue to develop it until we have closed once and for ever the 
mischievous militarist parenthesis opened by the Hohenzollerns in 
the history of Europe. 

Truly this is a saving faith, and it is of the highest moment that 
it should be shared and fostered by all the Allies. It will thrill 
their souls, nerve their arms, and infuse ichor of the immortals into 
their veins. But faith without adequate works is barren in war. 
And superhuman efforts are called for in this war against Germany. 
We must mould our own fortune, bend it forcibly to success, and 
wrestle with Fate itself. Optimism is admirable as a mood; it is 
pernicious as a directive. Recent experience has taught us this 
lesson, and we are paying heavily for it now. Before the war the 
leaders of the nation indulged in superabundant optimism. They 
had reason to know that it would fall to us to enforce respect for 
Belgian neutrality if it were violated, but they failed to realise the 
weight of the obligation and the nature of its corollary. Hence no 
preparations were made for the emergency, because our optimists 
were convinced that neither Germany nor France would break her 
plighted word. And when the crime was committed we were unable 
to save the victim. We have applauded Belgium’s heroism, made 
her quarrel our own, undertaken to deliver her from the Prussian 
bully, and promised to see that her material losses are made good— 
as soon as the fortune of war has favoured us decisively. 

That is as it should be. It is a debt of national honour, and we 
shall pay it in full. But would it not have been better to have been 
less optimistic and more cautious? Would not entire prevention 
have been preferable to partial cure? 


THE TWO PEASANTS TRAVELLING TO MOSCOW 
AND PETERSBURG IN THE SAME TRAIN. . 


This is neither an indictment nor a criticism of persons or parties. 
It is but a plain statement of fact which it is opportune to recall to 
the memories of those who have to make provision for the future in 
the light of the past and the present. As a nation whom fortune 
has favoured throughout our history, we are apt to give too wide a 
scope to the maxim that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Have we yet discarded it? 

France, Russia, and Great Britain witnessed the steady growth 
of the German nation in arms, and could not be in doubt as to the 
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aims and intentions of their prospective enemy. But not one of the 
Governments concerned managed to realise the situation or what it 
portended. To them a European war was a mere theory, one of 
the many possibilities which it would be unwise to transform into a 
motive for costly action. Consequently they looked on amused at 
the Kaiser’s ‘‘ vagaries,’’ wondered how long the peaceable, honest 
Germans would brook these, drank in the soothing assurances of 
honey-tongued diplomatists, and did nothing. And in the mean- 
time the Germans, persevering steadily in their course, the law of 
causality has at last prevailed. The Teutons have boldly challenged 
the British, Russian, and Japanese Empires, and the French nation 
with Servia and Montenegro thrown in. And after a campaign of 
nearly three months’ duration their confidence in their ability to 
worst all these hosts is unabated, and the grounds on which they 
base it are publicly announced. On the other hand, our confidence 
in our power to bring the campaign to the issue at which we aim is 
equal to theirs. Which of us is right? 

This curious situation reminds me of the frame of mind of two 
untutored Russian peasants, travelling the one to Moscow from 
Petersburg, the other to Petersburg from Moscow. The two trains 
always meet at the half-way station Bologoye, the railway 
restaurant being situated between them. One of these peasants, 
when leaving the restaurant, went out by the wrong door, and 
entered the wrong train. Meeting the other he entered into 
conversation with him and asked him whither he was 
going. ‘‘To Moscow,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ And you?’’ “‘Iamon 
‘“my way to Petersburg.’’ Thereupon the two launched into 
praises of Providence and of latter-day science, which enabled them 
thus to travel in the same train to two cities lying so far apart and 
in opposite directions. Several hours later both found themselves 
in Moscow, and one of the two was weeping and gnashing his teeth. 

The time is slowly drawing near when one of the two belligerent 
groups who are now deluging Europe with blood will find itself in 
a similar plight. Which of them will it be? 


(CANTER SPM VWiwhkeis- OVER.” 


Thus, long before the Germans dealt their blow we knew much 
about their aims, but we failed to realise what we knew. Whether 
even now we have had more than broken glimpses of the difficulties 
and dangers of the task forced upon us by the German conspirators 
may appear to some minds problematical. Do we realise what we 
know? Say what we may, the average Briton is still prone to look 
upon this combat as a war like other wars. He continues blithely 
to weave plans to be carried out ‘‘ when the war is over ’’ as though 
all the threads of life and work could then be taken up where they 
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are being dropped to-day. In truth, not one among us can picture 
in his mind’s eye the unparalleled transformations which this awful 
clash of nations, races and civilisations, will have wrought in the 
organisation of Europe and the world. Whatever the event, a new 
political and social synthesis will be its sure sequel. If the Allies 
accomplish their purpose, this synthesis, animated by humanising 
ideas, will rest on a higher and more democratic conception of 
national and international life and intercourse, and constitute a 
marked advance in ethical motive on the present ordering of things. 
But if corrosive Teutonism emerged victorious from the ordeal of 
war, absolutism rooted in military violence would reign supreme 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

To intimate doubts or apprehensions about the outcome of the 
contest would not only constitute a disservice to our cause, but 
connote a misreading of the many tokens which point clearly 
in the opposite direction. Ultimate success is within our reach. 
For we possess alike the will and the means to achieve it. On this 
point there can be no misgivings. But there is a small section of 
the nation, men conversant with the aims, modes of thought, and 
military, financial, and economic resources of the enemy, whose 
gloomy forecasts in the past have been unhappily fulfilled in the 
present, and who would gladly see more conclusive evidence than 
has yet been offered that everything that can be done at a given 
moment to turn the scale more decisively in our favour, is being 
expeditiously undertaken by the responsible authorities. 

They are afraid that the gravity of the issues for which we are 
fighting, the telling initial advantages secured by the wily enemy, 
the formidable nature of the difficulties in the way of decisive 
victory, and the tremendous sacrifices which we shall all be called 
upon to make before we come in sight of the goal, have not yet 
filtered down into the consciousness of any considerable section of 
the people. Such conceptions are at most but pale visions fitfully 
hovering above the surface of the nation’s soul and bracing it to 
generous exertions. But they have not sunk down to the depths or 
roused the demoniac force that lies dormant there. 


CAUSE. AND EFFECT IN GERMANY. 


If we believe in the law of cause and effect and bring it to bear 
upon the forty years of unceasing meticulous and systematic toil 
expended by one of Europe’s most gifted and strong-willed 
peoples in making ready for the herculean task with which they are 
now coping, surely we cannot affect surprise at the degree of 
efficiency which the Germans have hitherto displayed nor can we 
profess disbelief in the likelihood that further striking and painful 
proofs of their unparalleled might yet await us. For during all 
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that time Germany put her resources, intelligence, and energies at 
the service of militarism, and the desired result which was inevitable 
now confronts us on land and water. Her rulers may rant about 
their trust in the Teuton’s war-god, created in the image of their 
war-lord, but they really put their faith in the law of cause and 
effect. Desiring the end, they employed the means. What they 
strove for, they achieved. And no other Power followed their 
example. 

Since the defeat of the French over forty years ago Germany’s 
Government and thinkers have ever had present to their minds the 
appalling political and social upheaval which they intended to 
bring about in the fullness of time, and they labored whole- 
heartedly to equip their people adequately for the crisis. Never 
has a nation, with the sole exception of Japan, gone to work with 
such single-mindedness, perseverance, and thoroughness. The 
perils of the undertaking were counted up with a more than miser’s 
care, and only the smallest conceivable margin was left for the 
chapter of accidents. And the cost was paid right lavishly. 

The Fatherland became an Empire-camp in consequence. The 
military men there studied war in all its forms and bearings. 
Every eventuality was exhaustively considered and duly prepared 
for. There is nothing from the monster siege gun with its bed of 
concrete to the camp kitchen which cooks the soldiers’ food on the 
march that has not had the most anxious care expended on it. 
Whithersoever we turn striking tokens of this forethought,  fore- 
sight, and resourcefulness confront us. In one Belgian district the 
finest stallions were bred and constituted the riches of the country. 
Hardly had war been declared when the Germans appeared with 
railway waggons, specially constructed, in which they carried them 
all off with great care to the Fatherland. For the great siege guns 
which render modern fortifications worthless, the requisite emplace- 
ments of concrete had been made in France and Belgium nearly 
two years before the war by German business men, who enjoyed 
the hospitality of these countries and repaid it thus. Special 
machines for digging trenches are supplied to the soldiers, while 
the Allies’ forces have to delve laboriously in the slow old way. 
The German arrangements for transporting the wounded from the 
fighting line represent the highest level of perfection yet attained 
anywhere. 

But to my mind nothing characterises this thoroughness in 
military matters so effectively as the ingenuity with which certain 
operations of the Russian campaign were organised and carried 
out. One German general, we are told, had devoted years of his 
life to the strategic potentialities of the Masurian lakes and bogs. 
During his military activity in peace time, he held the view that 
in the event of a war with Russia, the enemy could and should be 
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lured or driven into them. Other officers disagreed with him, and 
statesmen maintained that the best policy would be to have them 
drained. A bill to enable the authorities to reclaim this entire 
marshy district was about to be laid before the Legislature when 
this military specialist implored the Kaiser to veto it. His request 
was granted and nearly every year when conducting manoeuvres 
in that part of the country he invariably contrived to get the troops 
which represented the Russians up to their necks in bog water. 
Finally, he was placed on the retired list and his career was seem- 
ingly ended. During the holidays, however, he still visited the 
lakes and bogs until he knew exactly every marsh where artillery 
would stick fast and where it could be hauled through. And 
recently, when the Russians were moving towards the Masurian 
Lakes, the Kaiser summoned him from France to direct the 
operations against the invaders and repeat in war the feat he had 
so often achieved in peace. This he accomplished successfully. 
Victory crowned his efforts, the Russians floundering about in the 
bogs were cut to pieces and their guns taken. And now the Kaiser 
is about to place a princely crown on the head of General Hinden- 
burg, the hero of the Masurian Lakes. 


NEVER UNDERRATE YOUR ENEMY. 


These examples make one feel that the workings of British 
thought are too apt to run on optimistic lines belittling dangers and 
difficulties which the Germans would naturally take into serious 
account and fully provide for, and that too little credit is given to 
the enemy for enterprise, ingenuity, and resourcefulness. We are 
constantly making the mistake of confounding his diplomacy, 
which is marked by amazing stupidity, with his military genius, 
which is superlatively thorough. And our estimates of coming 
events are in consequence misleading. Unpleasant surprises are 
occasionally cropping up to remind us of this fundamental short- 
coming, but we merely accept them with stoic fortitude and press 
manfully forward, tardily correcting the error, but without 
removing its cause. 

It was thus that we fully believed that Namur could hold out for 
weeks or months. Yet it fell in a couple of days. We likewise 
felt sure it would be defended by adequate French forces, yet not 
one French company contrived to reach it in time. Respecting 
Antwerp the same mistake was committed. To blame our military 
or naval authorities for the loss of that splendid seaport would be 
the height of unfairness. Everything that could be done, in the 
circumstances, to save it was undertaken. The only feature in our 
attitude towards that event which lies open to fair criticism, is the 
blithe optimism with which forecasts were made. And now, when 
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we are told that the possession of Ostend by the enemy gives him 
no palpable advantage for his sea attacks because he must first 
take round his warships, and this he could do only by challenging 
our fleet to combat, one is tempted to ask whether this way of look- 
ing at the possibilities is not unduly optimistic. For my part I 
give more credit for enterprise to the men who constructed the 
16°8-inch howitzers in three parts, and, despite the dogmatic predic- 
tions of all European experts to the contrary, brought them into the 
field wherever they required them. Reasoning as a mere layman 
with no special knowledge of military matters, I ask what grounds 
have we to assume that those same Teutons who are now success- 
fully transporting submarines from Germany to Turkey, will not 
establish a submarine base at Ostend within the next few weeks 
and cause us as unpleasant a surprise as did the efficiency of that 
frail but formidable type of war vessel? Looking at the problem 
in the light of mere common sense, I fail to see why they cannot 
convey their submarines from Wilhelmshaven to Ostend or 
Dunkirk. Indeed, they may have effected this already. And if 
they have, will not this be another illustration of our incorrigible 
optimism ? 

The tide of military events is thus rolling ominously towards the 
coast. Yet our confidence in the ultimate issue is nowise shaken. 
And this is as it should be. But has everything possible been done 
to justify the serenity with which we look towards the future? 
What are the trump cards on which the enemy counts, and how 
do we hope to beat them ? 


GERMANY’S ASSETS: RAILWAYS AND ESPIONAGE. 


Among Germany’s assets which have not been sufficiently 
allowed for is the marvellous mobility of her troops, due to the 
splendid system of smoothly working strategic railways Thanks 
to this network of lines, to throw 500,000 men from Russia into 
France, or vice versa, is become one of the safest operations in 
the field, and one of the most formidable. Strategy under these 
conditions is become almost a mathematical science. A German 
general once remarked to me when we were discussing the part that 
railways can play in a European war: ‘‘ What sea power is to 
‘England, railway power is to a Continental State. And the man 
‘*in Russia who has grasped this fact is Count Witte. Smoothly 
“working and abundant communications in a campaign are 
‘“ among the essential conditions of success. Ina war on two fronts 
‘“they are the lungs of Germany.”’ 

We have been comforted by the reflection that, after all, our 
soldiers, man for man, are superior to the enemies’. And we rely 
on moral, which always tells in the long run, whereas our enemies 
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put their trust mainly in machines. Well, there can be no doubt that 
the fighting spirit, grit, and staying power of the British and 
Colonial troops render them vastly superior to the Teutons. 
Unhappily, we have not enough of them. As for trusting to 
machinery for military success, I frankly confess that I fervently 
wish we had the machines of the enemy seconding the heroism of 
the men. In the machinery of war there is nothing degrading. 
Philosophers used to teach that one of the fundamental differences 
between man and beast was the creation and employment of 
implements by the former, and the incapacity of the latter to imitate 
him in this. Has this ceased to be true? 

But nowhere else have the Germans outdistanced us so fully as 
in the spy system. No such vast, no such complete, organisation 
of the kind has ever before been established or conceived. And yet 
it is only one department of the still vaster machinery for ascer- 
taining, ‘‘decking out,’’ creating, and spreading ‘‘ news”’ 
throughout the world for the purpose of keeping the Berlin 
authorities posted about what is going on, misinforming Germany’s 
rivals, and adjusting the public opinion and sentiment of neutral 
nations to her changing needs. It permeates every branch of public 
and private life, aims at effecting far-reaching political changes, 
and, when desirable, at blasting the careers of private individuals. 
It is a dissolvent of truth, honour, and the holiest humanities. But 
to keep to the military aspect of the matter: it is no exaggeration to 
affirm that after the railway system, the greatest advantages enjoyed 
by the German field armies have come from the intelligence 
department as served by spies. They are everywhere—with our 
armies in the field, with our garrisons, with our soldiers in the 
trenches, with our wounded in the hospitals, with Belgian refugees, 
with French officers. Their forms are Protean, their courage is 
reckless, their disguises are perfect. They work underground wires 
and telephones, and they have a secret postal service. They effect 
an entrance among the British by wearing the uniform and pro- 
ducing the identification papers of a captured or killed French 
officer. Among the French they pose as British with similar 
credentials. 

Germany is a nation of spies. Her business men were nearly all 
members of the organisation. The heads of her most respectable 
firms were ever noting, classifying, reporting items of information 
likely to be of use to the army, the navy, the industry, the trade, 
the colonial department of the Empire. The barber, waiter, tailor 
in our midst, the innocent looking tourist, the lady of prepossessing 
manners, and the naturalised German—all kept a watchful eye for 
matters that might interest the State, and duly made them known 
to the central authorities. Venice in its palmiest days had nothing 
to come near this smooth-working, far-reaching, widespread net of 
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espionage. By way of encouraging it a German may become 
naturalised abroad without losing his nationality at home. This 
arrangement has never been duly appreciated outside of Russia. 
Our Government seemingly entertains no apprehensions on this 
score—as yet. But if the tide of war should by any chance roll over 
the Channel into this country, our optimists will receive a surprise 
as Startling and costly as when their hopeful view of Germany’s 
pacifism was shattered by the incident of the scrap of paper and 
its fatal sequel. 


HAS THE TEUTON SHOT HIS “BOLT? 


Those are some of Germany’s advantages over the Allies. By 
what forces do we expect to overbalance or even to match these? 
On what resources do we rely for that firm faith in ultimate success 
which heartens the nation and the Empire, and nerves our soldiers 
to exploits that will never be forgotten? ‘‘ Germany has already 
““shot her bolt,’’ people tell us. Already? The people who for 
forty years have been preparing to establish their rule from Ostend 
to the Persian Gulf have expended their energies after three 
months of warfare? And the concrete foundations built at such 
pains and expense in the German factory that dominates 
Edinburgh? Was the Teuton simple-minded enough to fancy that 
he would be in a position to utilise this and the other emplacements 
for his giant guns within three months after the outbreak of 
hostilities? Let us be fair to our enemy and just to ourselves. Thé 
German has not shot his bolt. If time is on our side it will also 
remain on his up to a point which we have not yet reached. Those 
who urge that the German must make haste imply that his resources 
are gradually drying up, and that neither his food supplies nor 
chemicals nor metals can be imported so long as we hold command 
of the seas. His armies will therefore die of inanition, or their 
operations will be thwarted for lack of munitions. This would 
indeed be joyful tidings were it true. If false, it is a mischievous 
delusion. 

We are told that the German time-table has been upset. 
Unquestionably it has. But is the time-table identical with the 
programme for which it was drawn up? If it is, then the march on 
Paris has been definitely abandoned. Now is this conclusion borne 
out by what we behold? What, then, is the meaning of the plan 
to capture Belfort and Calais? What is the object of the 
reinforcements now on their way from the East to Von Kluck’s 
army? Personally, I have not a doubt that Paris is the objective, 
or that the Germans are still striving to carry out their programme 
in its entirety, which is the extension of their Empire over Europe 
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and Asia Minor. The immediate*object of the Allies is to foil this 
design, and only after we have accomplished that can we think of 
assuming the offensive and crushing Prussian militarism. We 
have not compassed that end; the battlefields are still in the Allies’ 
countries, and the initiative rests with the enemy. Now to what- 
ever causes we may attribute this undesirable state of things—and 
it certainly cannot be ascribed to lack of energy on the part of the 
British Government or our military authorities—it is right that 
those who are acting for the nation should ask themselves whether 
those causes are still operative. If they are—and on this score there 
is hardly room for doubt—it behoves the Allies, and the British 
people in particular, to rise to a just sense of the unparalleled 
sacrifices they must be prepared to make during the ordeal which 
they are about to undergo, however promising the final issue. 


INVITE “LHE JAPANESE? TO EUROPE. 


The British Empire has an army in the making. It will be ready 
some time in the first half of the coming year. But the million 
men that we shall then put into the field will be of much less relative 
value than five hundred thousand sent to the fighting line to-day. 
Events are moving fast. The situation is changing continually. 
Much of what is now happening can be remedied later, but some 
events are irremediable. Speed, therefore, is almost as valuable to 
us as it is to our foes. It behoves us to do to-day what we should 
not hesitate to attempt if we were very hard set six or eight months 
hence, whether this be the transformation of the Government intoa 
Committee of National Safety, or an arrangement which would 
secure for us the valuable co-operation of our Japanese allies here in 
Europe, or both. It has been frequently said that we have no real 
need of men, that there are millions throughout the Empire eager to 
join the colours. Happily this is true. But this splendid fighting 
force is not available at once. The men lack arms, ammunition, 
equipment, and have not yet been sufficiently trained. Now the 
causes that make it impossible for them to take the field at once are 
inoperative in Japan. I possess no firsthand knowledge as to how 
the Tokyo Government would respond to a request of this nature, 
but I have been assured by some whose opinion carries weight that 
the project is workable. It will hardly be gainsaid that five hundred 
thousand thoroughly trained Japanese soldiers would turn the scale 
at the present conjuncture. It seems equally true that no hesitation 


should be felt about inviting them over, provided that the scheme 
ts feasible. If these assumptions be correct, the sooner negotiations 


on the subject are opened the better. 
The adoption of emergency measures much further reaching than 
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any yet practised or proposed will be the decisive token that the 
leaders of the nation gauge the gravity of the conflict with accuracy 
—and can confront it with confidence. This war is characterised 
by features of a hideousness never before encountered in history, 
and these features, it should not be forgotten, form one of the deadly 
weapons of the fight. Yet to these and other unwonted arms we 
oppose the chivalrous methods of a hundred years ago. We are 
concerned to avoid everything that our sensitive enemies could 
fairly construe as not “‘ playing the game,’ they being free to 
operate with “ frightfulness.’’ At the outset of the war we placed 
ourselves at obvious disadvantages rather than fail in our 
imaginary duties towards them. Slowly we are beginning to 
economise this self-denying Quixotism. Slowly and partially. 


CURIOUS CONCESSIONS TO NEUTRALS AND TO 
THE-ENEMY. 


Many felt surprised that the Admiralty after weeks of chivalrous 
forbearance at last ventured to mine a portion—an inadequate 
portion—of the North Sea; for it must have been known that this 
action would wound the susceptibilities of our foe and provoke his 
protest on behalf of harmless neutrals, and in the name of the law 
of nations. And this the German did with fervid zeal. But at 
least we put it out of his power to criticise our treatment of spies. 
Every Briton must feel strangely moved by the announcement made 
in Parliament that not a single German spy had been shot in this 
free country. Truly this leniency is in splendid contrast to the 
shooting and hacking of women and children and the still more 
hellish deeds euphemistically connoted by the words German 
‘‘ frightfulness.’’ It makes one doubt, however, that we are really 
at war. 

But the concessions which our Government has been pleased or 
obliged to make to the enemy through the intermediary of neutrals 
is straining the spirit of war to our detriment. Three paragraphs 
appeared in the newspapers on different days of late which, set 
side by side, illustrate the way in which this laxity handicaps our- 
selves and our Allies. 

‘* A statement issued to-day by the Austrian Consulate at New 
‘“Vork declares that a trained army of five hundred thousand 
‘Germans and Austrians are registered at the various Consulates 
‘‘ throughout the United States, but are prevented from returning 
‘to their fatherlands to bear arms by Great Britain’s control of 
‘“the seas. Ninety-five per cent. of the men available have had 
‘military training, and two hundred and fifty thousand are 
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“* Austrians.’’* Another runs thus: ‘‘ The Admiralty have issued 
‘orders that enemy reservists are not to be captured if travelling 
‘‘in neutral ships. If this be true, it is a gratuitous abandonment 
“‘ of an undoubted right, and it very gravely affects our Allies as 
‘‘ well as ourselves. No tenderness for the susceptibilities of 
“* neutral countries ought to cause us to refrain from doing that 
“‘ which may save the lives of thousands of our soldiers. It was 
‘computed that our command of the sea had deprived Germany of 
“‘ the equivalent of five army corps by preventing men of military 
‘‘age from reaching home. That is about the equivalent of the 
“* whole force we have put into the field up to the present.’’+ How 
promptly our enemy is availing himself of our generosity may be 
seen from the following telegram from Buenos Aires: ‘‘ Great 
‘‘ surprise has been caused here by the announcement from Rome 
“that Italian steamers may take not more than fifty German or 
‘* Austrian reservists without fear of interference from British 
“ships. . . . It is reported that a similar indulgence will be 
‘* granted to Dutch ships.’’{ It is to be assumed that these German 
soldiers on the way to fight us will also be safely piloted through the 
mine fields. As recognition by the Foreign Office of the principle 
underlying the alleged Admiralty order runs counter to the dictates 
of common-sense, it is reasonable to assume that some of the facts 
relied upon by its critics have been unwittingly misstated. Thus it 
may possibly be held-—and one of the delegates who signed the 
Declaration of London assured me at the time that it was held— 
that a reservist on board a neutral ship is not ‘‘ an individual 
““embodied in the armed forces of the enemy.’’ If Article 47 of 
the Declaration be indeed open to this construction, one cannot but 
regret that any such concession should have been accorded to our 
prospective enemies. It is also to be deplored that the Government 
should have voluntarily elected to be bound by these rules, in spite 
of the fact that the British legislature refused to ratify them. But 
beyond strictures on these two points one cannot fairly go. If the 
word of the Government has been plighted, it must of course be 
redeemed at every cost. But why was it plighted ? 


HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 


Another concession which we have made to neutrals and through 
them to our enemies, turns upon our right to capture enemy goods 
carried in neutral ships. This, too, is a matter on which a good 
deal may ultimately depend, seeing that our main reliance is upon 
time—that is to say, on the exhausting effect which a protracted 

* Daily Telegraph, October 17th, 1914. 


+ Pall Mall Gazette, October 13th, and Morni 
Erimee One ae 13th, an orning Post, October 16th and 17th, ror4. 
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struggle may be expected to have on the Teutonic States. It is now 
generally recognised that we have the abstract right to capture all 
ships carrying goods for the enemy, whether they are contraband or 
not. By the Declarations of Paris of the year 1856 and London of 
1909 we conditionally gave up that claim, in deference to the wishes 
of foreigners whose desire to hamper the action of our Navy in war- 
time was scarcely dissembled. But the documents embodying this 
intention constituted a compact. And if Germany had performed 
her part of it we should still be bound by our word. But 
she deliberately treated it as a scrap of paper by transforming her 
merchant vessels into warships on the high seas, thus reviving the 
practice of privateering.* By this act she has, it is contended, 
rendered the stipulations in question null and void. But none the 
less in this life-and-death struggle against the greatest military 
Power of the world, Great Britain has announced her resolve to 
deny herself the advantages which she might reap from her 
adversary’s breach of faith. It is fair to say that this attitude has 
been determined solely by consideration for neutral States which it 
is our interest and also our spontaneous and praiseworthy desire to 
inconvenience as little as possible. 

Again, the British Government has generously allowed even 
conditional contraband of war—iron ore—to be conveyed into 
Germany, who needs it badly, from Sweden, who desires to make 
a little money by the transaction. It is at once a service we are 
rendering to Sweden and an act of generosity we are performing 
towards our enemies who would otherwise be reduced to a piteous 
plight. 

Those are indeed noble ways of heaping coals of fire on the head 
of the cultured German who daily drops his tale of bombs on open 
cities and towns by way of impressing all nations with the “‘ fright- 
“fulness of war.’’ 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY—GERMAN. 


It runs counter to our generous conceptions of what we owe to 
neutral States to adopt a more stringent procedure towards them. 
It would be a painful wrench to exercise our belligerent rights to 
the full. But the Kaiser goes to work with greater thoroughness 
and at the cost of heavier sacrifices—his heart’s blood not being 
grudged for the cause. Thus he lacerated his heart in order to deal 
culturally with Louvain; he bled it again for Malines, Reims, and 
Antwerp, giving a stimulus to the zeal of his generals and an 


*It is fair to say that some competent authorities in international law are of 
opinion that this practice does not constitute privateering, and that even if it 
did, we should still be bound towards neutrals. 
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example to the piety of his successors. Happily, in spite of the 
generosity of our Government, our people have no apprehensions 
about the upshot of the ‘“‘game.’’ None the less Germany is 
importing her food and necessaries. At the beginning of the 
war her supplies were enormous. They are now being re- 
plenished by shipments which are reaching her at irregular but not 
disconcerting intervals. From the American Press we learn™ that 
she ‘‘is buying large quantities of grain and provisions in New 
‘York, the purchases being made through Swedish, Danish, and 
‘‘Norwegian agents, and being for shipment through these 
“*countries.’’ Austria has been importing extensively through 
Italy. Our specialists were convinced that one of Germany’s mis- 
calculations turned upon her petrol supplies, which, judging by 
all available data, ought to have been exhausted by now. But it 
appears that ‘‘ units of the ordinary Transatlantic carrying trade 
‘have been chartered for the purpose of replenishing motor-spirit 
“* supplies from the United States, a number of such vessels having 
** completed their initial journey, and others being due to depart 
‘““from New York and other American ports. There cannot be the 
‘* slightest doubt that Germany has moulded a very elaborate pro- 
‘“* gramme for the transport of motor-spirit supplies from the United 
““States. . . . There is proof positive that up to the end of last 
‘“‘montht Germany had received some thousands of tons of motor 
““ spirit in this manner.’’? Lucky Germany! We are further told 
that the motor-spirit shipments to Copenhagen alone have been 
nearly 1,200,000 gallons, half a million of which left during the last 
week of September. For these supplies which the enemy must 
obtain if he is to crush the Allies, our gallant Navy is keeping the 
sea routes open at the risks that we know. It is cheering to feel 
that we can afford to be thus considerate to neutral nations and 
magnanimous towards the Germans, in a life-and-death struggle 
like this, and yet feel confident of ultimate victory. It is pleasant 
to be thus considerate towards the neutral States. But is it war ? 


NEUTRAL IN A STRUGGLE FOR THEIR OWN 
EXISTENCE! 


The neutral nations, some of which were expected to join the 
Allies, have lately betaken themselves to contemplation, and are 
now sitting on the wrong side of the fence. We cannot 
wonder at their cautious attitude when we bear in mind the aim 
and effect of what the Germans term the “ frightfulness ’’ of war. 
Neither should it be forgotten that reasons of finance and of 


* Pall Mall Gazette and other papers, October 17th. 
+ September 2nd. 
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military efficiency enter as cardinal elements into a decision of 
which it would ill become us to complain. 

But apart from those considerations there are some bearings of 
this question to which attention may legitimately be directed. 
Neutrality was hitherto an attitude of aloofness adopted by a 
pacific State towards belligerents whose quarrel did not affect 
it vitally or whose resources forbade active participation. 
This attitude is quite intelligible provided that the quarrel between 
the nations at war does not really concern neutrals, but turns upon 
local or diplomatic issues like those which moved Governments in 
former times to break the peace. But the present struggle differs 
from all previous ones specifically no less than in magnitude. It is 
a life-and-death wrestle between civilisation and aggressive 
militarism, between nations that desire neutrality and mighty States 
that forbid them to be neutral. These peoples, therefore, are being 
attacked in the ideals, strivings, traditions, and sentiments which 
to each and all of them constitute the essence of national life. 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Roumania, are 
all destined to come under Germany’s “‘ protecting’’ wing, if 
victory be vouchsafed to her armies. They believe this and tremble. 
Nay, most of them accord us their sympathy ‘‘ within the limits of 
“* strict neutrality,’’ and proclaim that we are fighting their fight. 
But they hardly realise what they say. If they did their attitude 
would certainly not be quiescence. Neutrality in a fight to assert 
the right of nations to keep neutral is surely foolish and suicidal. 

Anyhow, to the request of the neutral States that they should be 
allowed to carry contraband for Germany, or to convey German and 
Austrian reservists to fight against us, a firm refusal might have 
been given without offence. After all, we are fighting for the 
neutrals as well as for ourselves, and it is to their interest as well as 
ours that neither should we be hampered nor the struggle pro- 
tracted. To-day, when the stress of war is tensest and victory still far 
away, the neutrals look on inactively and solicit permission to aid 
and abet our enemy in order that they may turn an honest penny. 
The sacrifice is too heavy, the risks are too great. The same neutral 
States will, when fortune turns against Germany—as we are 
confident it must—bring all possible pressure to bear on us to 
hurry up and end the war lest their trade be too severely damaged. 
This is part of Germany’s plan. Why not thwart it in its entirety ? 


SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION: LIABILITIES AND 
ASSETS. 
Before Prussianism has been pulverised, nay, before we have 


turned back the military tide from the lands of the Allies, every 
citizen of Great Britain will have entered, perforce, into much closer 
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and more painful contact with its waves than most of us are yet aware 
of. Exertions of unimagined strenuousness must be put forth 
before we come within sight of our goal. We have still to grasp 
the vastness of the factors arrayed against us and the necessity of 
approaching our task in a spirit different in degree from that which 
we have hitherto displayed. 

Summing up the situation one may fairly say that Germany, after 
a three months’ campaign, has failed to achieve any of the ends 
for which she undertook it, and that the tremendous efforts she put 
forth for the purpose have weakened her armies, impaired her 
financial credit, diminished all her resources, dimmed her military 
prestige, and exposed her to universal obloquy. On the other hand, 
she has not relinquished her original programme, nor apparently 
lost faith in her ability to compass it. As soon as her self- 
confidence has fallen to this degree, she will have recourse to 
diplomatic intrigue, begin a campaign against the continuation of 
the war on the ground that it is ruining the neutral nations, and 
accuse Great Britain—not the Allies—of prolonging it wantonly. 
As a set-off against failure and losses she has occupied Belgium, 
reached the North Sea, where she will proceed to establish a base 
for submarines; driven the Russians out of Eastern Prussia, 
effectually protected Cracow, and seriously menaced Warsaw. Her 
territory is not invaded, and the war is raging in the lands of her 
enemies. : 

The Allies, on the other hand, although wholly unprepared for 
war, have saved Paris, held up the Teutonic hordes, driven them 
back to the Belgian frontier, neutralised the advantages which 
Germany anticipated from the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, 
and equipped themselves for much more brilliant exploits during 
the second phase of the campaign. Germany’s advantages lie in 
the possession of the most formidable engines of war, of which Sir 
John French writes that more heavy guns of a larger calibre may 
make all the difference between success and defeat; in her perfect 
system of espionage, and in her complete network of strategic 
railways. The strength of the Allies derives from their constantly 
increasing numbers, continuously improving armaments, and 
almost inexhaustible resources. 

Our principal source of weakness lies in our Quixotic respect for 
broken compacts, our exaggerated deference to the desires of 
neutrals, and the absence of a military organisation on a scale 
sufficiently large to deal with our ever growing army. 


DESIRABLE EMERGENCY MEASURES. 


To an outsider who, like myself, possesses but a portion of the 
data requisite for an adequate judgment, and can bring only 
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common-sense to bear upon these, it looks as though most of our: 
difficulties might be dislodged by a few apparently simple 
measures. Among these I should give the first place to an arrange- 
ment enabling us to profit by the co-operation here in Europe 
of the gallant Japanese army. For it would make all the 
difference between a speedy complete victory and whatever 
the alternative may be. Another move, if it be still feasible, 
would be the withdrawal of the permission accorded to. 
neutral vessels to convey enemy reservists to Germany and Austria 
via Holland, Sweden, Italy. To cut birch rods for one’s own back. 
is a humiliating occupation for the Empire. Still more important 
is the adoption of an effectual method of preventing food supplies,. 
petrol, metals, copper, chemicals, and other merchandise from 
reaching Germany. from neutral countries. The extirpation of 
espionage from Great Britain by the application of wholesome 
severity is a precaution which the nation itself will insist upon. 
Another desirable step is the closing of the North Sea at a point 
much further to the north than the present limit, which is said to 
have been chosen on the legitimate, but in this case hardly 
pertinent, ground that we must show the utmost consideration for 
neutral trade, even at the cost of obvious risks to our Navy. 
Lastly, there is a matter which, by no means least in point of 
public interest, presses for a speedy and satisfactory solution. I 
allude to the necessity of adopting some practical way of over- 
coming the difficulties of commissariat, equipment, clothing, and 
housing for the brave men who are to compose our new army. The 
War Office cannot be blamed for inability to cope with an 
emergency which it was never organised to tackle. The task is far 
beyond the limited means, the short time, and the hard-worked 
officials at its disposal. A committee of men of business qualified 
to deal with all the problems involved would relieve that department 
of a responsible duty which cannot otherwise be efficiently dis- 
charged, and would enable the defenders of their country to be 
supplied with the best of everything they need in the shortest 
possible time and at the lowest attainable cost. The speedy 
adoption of such a measure would be welcomed by the nation, and’ 
would add considerably to the heavy debt of gratitude which it 


already owes the War Office. 
E. J. DILLon. 


THE WAR AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his reply to the telegram addressed 
to him by the German Emperor, at the beginning of 
September, said :-— 


‘Presently, I pray God very soon, the war will be over. The 
day of accounting will then come, when, I take it for granted, the 
nations of Europe will assemble to determine a settlement. Where 
wrongs have been committed their consequences and the relative 
responsibility involved will be assessed. The nations of the world 
have, fortunately, by agreement, made a plan for such a reckoning 
and settlement. What such a plan cannot compass, the opinion 
of mankind, the final arbiter in all such matters, will supply.’’ 


Conferences, Conventions and Treaties prepare and express the 
form and the conditions of international settlements; but the 
effective force, directing and shaping the final issue is that of Public 
Opinion; that body of feeling and conviction which indicates the 
general trend of the thought and life of nations, and of the world. 
““ The final arbiter ’’ on the conduct of men and of nations is the 
judgment of mankind. Hume asserts that it is on opinion only . 
that government is founded; and that this maxim extends to the. 
most despotic and most military governments as well as to the 
most free and popular.* Taking a still wider survey, he says that 
‘“‘ though men be much governed by interest, yet even interest itself, 
“and all human affairs, are entirely governed by opinion.’’ Pro- 
fessor Dicey applies the principle to the whole course of the English 
legislation of the nineteenth century, and says :— 


‘* the existence and the alteration of human institutions must, in a 
sense, always and everywhere depend upon the beliefs or feelings, 
or, in other words, upon the opinion of the society in which such 
institutions flourish.’’+ 


That opinion starts in confusion, struggles slowly into clearness, 
and at length registers its verdicts with decision and strength. It 
is not infallible. It changes and creates change. It heightens its 
ethical standards as the ‘“‘increasing purpose of the ages”’ 


* Hume's Essays. Vol. 1., Essay IV., p. 110, and Essay VII., p. 125., Green 
and Grose. 


+ Zaw and Opinion in England, by A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., p. 1. 
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advances, and the application of the principles of justice and liberty, 
righteousness, and humanity is made to new and wider fields. 
Finally, it delivers judgment, without respect of persons, praises 
or condemns the prince and the peasant, the ruler and the ruled, 
and, in the words of Lord Acton, ‘‘ demands a code of moral judg- 
““ment independent of place and time and not merely relative to a 
*“ particular civilisation.’’ It is often personified as history, thus, 
with regard to the present conflict, the authors of Why We Are at 
War say, “‘ History will doubtless attribute the outbreak of war 
“between ourselves and Germany to the development of the 
** Belgian question, and, we are confident, will judge that had it 
“not been for the gratuitous attack made on a neutral country by 
““Germany, war with Great Britain would not have ensued on 
** August 4th, 1914.’’* 

Never did the nations realise the power of Public Opinion as they 
do to-day. It is the judge Germany dreads to face more than any 
other. 


If. 


Interesting and important as British agreement in fundamental 
conviction on the origin of, and responsibility for, this war 
is to Britishers, it is obvious that it falls short of that 
*‘ opinion of mankind ’”’ on which President Wilson relies. The 
“final arbiter’’ is not one nation, and certainly not one of the 
belligerent nations, or all of them; but the world. Judged by their 
own statements the combatants are all innocent, and this un- 
paralleled curse is without a cause. Our antagonist proclaims to 
the world, from morning to night, that he is without fault. Ger- 
many affirms that she has drawn the sword purely in self-defence, 
and is fighting with the whole of her populations for her existence ; 
but, like ourselves and our Allies, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are before the universal tribunal, and must abide by its decision. 

That decision has already been given! What is it? Is it suffi- 
ciently clear to enable us to forecast the direction which the final 
settlement ought to take when the hour strikes for ringing the joy- 
bells over the cessation of war and inaugurating a new epoch for the 
human race? 

The most obvious fact that confronts us is that Germany is with- 
out a friend in all the world, and knows it. Gigantic and even 
unscrupulous endeavours have been made to suborn witnesses to 
her righteousness and integrity, but the admission has to be made 
that she is left entirely alone to explain her motives and defend her 
action in this war. It is a painful and pathetic position. She has 


*Why We Are at War. Great Britain’s Case. By Members of the Oxford 
Faculty of Modern History, p. go. 
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alienated and irritated her neighbours, Holland and Italy, Switzer- 
land and Roumania, and she apprehends that ‘‘ Portugal will join 
‘‘ her numerous enemies.’’ For a whole decade she has scattered 
broadcast the seeds of fear and dread; compelled peoples, who 
refused to believe that she was mad enough to go to war, to waste 
millions of money on armaments that ought to have been spent on 
the improvement of the social condition of the masses; created a 
series of crises in political affairs; and in the expressive phrase of 
our time, ‘‘ got on the nerves ”’ of the whole of Europe so fearfully 
that life has become a ceaseless anxiety. And now, the neutral 
nations, seeing the culmination of this fratricidal policy in Belgium 
and France, are shocked, bewildered, and tortured at what 
‘* German culture ’’ has written in letters of fire and red ruin on the 
walls of Reims and Louvain, and over the once peaceful fields of 
innocent Belgium. 

It is not too much to say that this is the deliberate finding of the 
neutral nations of the earth at this hour; a finding, too, which has 
been reached in the face of strong prejudgments in favour of the 
German people; for Germany has rendered inestimable services to 
progress and has made the whole world her debtor by the greatness 
of her poets and philosophers, the moral worth of her people, the 
wealth of her contributions to science and art, to literature and 
learning : a finding that cannot be accepted without reluctance and 
grief by thousands in Britain who have loved Germany, and still 
love her, and have watched with dismay and real sorrow the growth 
of false ideas of God and of life, of religion and of the world, of the 
State and of humanity; and the adoption of a political policy that 
must, if triumphant, victimise the German people, and shatter the 
best elements of modern civilisation. 

A Dutchman writes in the Westminster Gazette of October 13th: 


‘‘It would be strange, indeed, if Holand, living as she does at 
the mercy of the German Colossus, as soon as peace and treaty 
count for nothing, remained unmoved at the spectacle of a wanton 
attack on her southern neighbour. The irretrievable defeat of 
Belgium, the proof that justice is unequal to brute force in this world 
of ours, would mean the end of Holland’s independence. 

When Holland is driven from her position of neutrality, and is 
compelled to choose between one side and the other, there can be 
but one choice for her! ”’ 


The ex-Minister of Norway, M. Castberg, said at Christiania a 
few days ago :— 


“The war began with a violation of justice, which roused our 
indignation and horror. Belgium, against her will, was drawn into 
war by a country which had guaranteed her neutrality. And the 
highest official of that country declared that it was wrong, but this 
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wrong was done because it was necessary, and guarantees and 
treaties were nothing but paper! . . . Then there was a great 
flash of light. One of the greatest Powers of the world said, ‘ This 
“cannot be tolerated. We have given our word of honour that 
‘right shall prevail even in regard to small countries. For this 
‘reason we take up arms.’ This reason focussed public opinion, 
and it is a reality of the world’s history that a great Power has 
gone to war with this inscription on its banner, ‘ Respect for 
‘ treaties, respect for justice and the small countries. We will not 
“ stop till the violated- country has got the full recompense for the 
‘breaking of peace.” . . . If Belgium can get the recompense, 
a victory is won which will have importance for the future.’’ 


It is not without significance that communities of German 
colonists of pure German descent, located in different parts of 
Russia, met together at the beginning of September and 
spontaneously resolved as follows :— 


““ Considering the atrocities committed by the Germans in Bel- 
gium—(r1) To change the German personal and family names of the 
Colonists for Russian ones; (2) to give Russian names to their 
villages and settlements instead of the German they were bearing 
till now; (3) to replace in the religious service of their churches 
the German language by the Russian; and (4) to petition the 
Government not to be called in future ‘German colonists,’ but 
‘Russian Protestants.’ ”’ 


The volume of opinion from the United States is as strikingly 
unanimous as it is immense. 

Lord Bryce has given to the Press citations from a series of 
letters received from men of great eminence in all walks of American 
life whose title to speak as representative men cannot be disputed. 
I quote one or two, not only to show what is thought as to the war, 
but also as to the results that should follow on its termination. 


‘IT cannot tell you how gratifying it has been to all of us to 
observe the universality of sentiment favourable to the Allies. The 
White Paper issued by the British Government tended to confirm 
the conscious belief on the part of our people that justice demanded 
the friendliest attitude on our part. I know hardly of an English 
printed paper in this country which editorially has not championed 
your cause, a cause which is vitally our own. While the attitude 
of some of the alien groups in this country was at the beginning 
somewhat disquietening, the solidarity of the American people has 
been so strongly confirmed in the universal unity of public opinion 
as to astonish even ourselves.”’ 


‘* Militarism must be destroyed, and the monetary damage done 
be repaid by the defeated party. But when the map of Europe is 
remade the smaller nations must be fully protected, the dissatisfied 
elements must be allowed to go under the sovereignty they choose, 
and those peoples that are united in race, religion, and national 
sentiment should be allowed to go together, and not kept artificially 
apart.’’ 
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‘“T have never known opinion in America so unanimous. about 
anything as it is at the present monient in the sympathy with the 
English and French against Germany.”’ 


‘‘ Despite the Kaiser’s protestations, the people believe he is 
responsible for this terrible war.”’ 


These are only samples of an immense body of evidence ; but they 
are sufficient to show the character and content of the witness borne 
by the small nationalities, by the foremost power in the whole 
world, and by the men of “ light and leading ’’ everywhere. 


Mil: 


The better our case is, the more important it is that we should do 
nothing that will in any way discredit it. We have now the good 
opinion of mankind in our favour; we must not lose it by lack of 
self-restraint, by heedlessness, by revenge, by vindictiveness, by 
greed, by lapses into wild savagery and barbaric violence. For 
twelve weeks we have been fighting, and, so far as I know, nothing 
has been done of which we need be ashamed. The neutral popula- 
tions of the world have brought no accusations against us, and we 
must use infinite vigilance, both during the continuance of the war 
and when it is over, that they may have no reason for doing so. Our 
cause is high and noble, and our methods must be worthy of it. 
Speaking for France, Gustave Hervé says: ‘‘I desire that our 
““ attitude in Germany shall be so different from that of the Germans 
‘“‘in France, that the very stones will recognise that our victory is a 
“victory of civilisation.’’ 

We shall have to face many and fierce temptations both during 
and after the contest. The military spirit is strong in our own land, 
and of late it has been fed on a rich diet: but it must not be suffered 
to carry either our leaders or our soldiers into excesses. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, referring to the stupendous barbarities of the 
Germans, said we must carry on this war as ‘‘ gentlemen.”’ 
Militarism is the same all the world over, and is always in danger 
of violating the humanities—as they are euphemistically called—of 
war: For fifty years attempts have been made to reduce the 
temperature of the flames of the ‘‘ Hell of War’’; but they have 
burned with tenfold fierceness in Belgium. Hague Conferences, 
‘“ Conventions,”’ and ‘‘ Declarations’ have suggested and passed 
regulations for eliminating savagery in warfare, but they are 
scattered to the ends of the earth by the winds of war, and soldiers 
in their fierce passion slip easily into ruthless barbarities which 
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discredit them and the country from which they come. We must. 
be on our guard: lest we fall. 

The well-springs of thought and feeling must not be poisoned.. 
Resentment must find no place in us. Brilliant victories must not 
Sweep us into injustice, nor inevitable defeats fire us with hate. It 
is at our peril that we forget the ‘‘ rights ’’ of the other side : success. 
does not create them, and failure ought not to destroy them. We 
must not expose ourselves to the charge of rapacity. We entered 
the war with a clear conscience and clean hands, and we must come 
out of it without stains on either hands or conscience. No thought 
of national aggrandisement, or of new markets, or of imperial 
advantage led us to the field of battle, nor may we allow any such. 
motive to possess us when we enter the Council Chamber for the 
re-making of the map of Europe. A most salutary warning was 
uttered a few days ago by Professor Pollard when speaking of one 
of the most difficult problems that will have to be solved when the 
end comes—viz., the treatment of the Kaiser. He said :— 


‘* The responsibility of dealing with him ought not to be placed 
on any individual, but upon the German State. We must not take 
the Emperor and use him as a scapegoat, otherwise we shall be 
involving ourselves in evils of the greatest danger. It was the 
banishment of Napoleon which caused the Napoleonic legend to 
grow, and brought about the Empire of Napoleon III. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the war comes from it. If we try to 
impose such a penalty upon the Kaiser we shall at once create an 
enormous amount of sympathy for him in Germany, which will 
give rise to an Imperial legend which may in future produce conse- 
quences as disastrous as the present. The penalty must be imposed: 
on the German State, and it should be left to the German people 
themselves to distribute the proportion of responsibility as between 
themselves and the Kaiser, and I do not think they will be disposed: 
to let the Kaiser off lightly.’’ 


This must not be forgotten when the war is over. The temptation 
to retaliate on a vanquished foe is mighty, and never was it more 
so than it will be in this case, not even in that of Napoleon. For 
this war has been carried out with calculated and definitely planned 
cruelty. The Kaiser has stirred the hatred of the world against 
him: and it seems impossible to inflict too heavy a penalty. But it 
is possible. The disturber of the peace of the world must be seized 
and restrained; but care must be taken that he, and the people he 
represents, are not so humiliated that they will regard their fate as 
the starting-point for a future war. The blunder of Germany in 1870 
must not be repeated. Military necessity and justice will make 
great demands, and they must be met; but in a spirit and with a 
wisdom that considers the welfare of future generations even more 
than the wrongs and woes of the past. 
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Lys 


The First Lord, speaking of our aims, says: ‘‘ Whatever we do, 
“‘we must fight for and work towards sound principles for the 
‘‘ European system.’’? This is a war of principles, and the opinion 
of mankind already urges that there shall emerge from it a new 
world, delivered from the falsehoods out of which the present strife 
has sprung, and built upon principles of truth and justice. Out of 
this welter we must carry more than peace, we must carry freedom 
from the ever-haunting presence of the black ogre of war; from the 
rule of brutal strength; from the domination of the arrogant few; 
from the despisal of small nationalities; from secret treaties and 
alliances; from the perils of ‘‘ the Balance of Power,’’ and many 
other evils still riotously damaging Europe- 

The primary demand is that these armed camps must be broken 
up. The world is weary of wars made at the bidding of half-a- 
dozen rulers, afflicted with megalomania, and the ‘* Will-to- 
‘“‘ Power.’’ War isa glaring anachronism; an intolerable incubus. 
The agricultural labourer and the mechanic must be able to stand 
erect, no longer crushed to earth by the soldier on his back. The 
rule of Krupp and Armstrong must be ended. The stupid attempts 
to settle moral questions by the biggest guns has gone on long 
enough. The doctrine that the “ fittest ’’ to survive is the mightiest 
to murder is a “‘ doctrine of devils.’’ The vocation of the soldier is 
out of date. It does not belong to an age of reason and brother- 
hood and good-will: but to the period of the primeval savage. 
Preparation for war makes war. It is sure to come. We need 
disarmament. There is no going forward without it. An 
armed peace is a delusive peace. It creates fear. It loads with 
taxes. It is an incessant drain on the energies of a people and a 
constant bugbear. If this hideous war does not demonstrate the 
utter folly of Europe dwelling in armed camps, then nothing will. 

A false theory of the State is at the heart of this thrice accursed 
system. The dominant conception of the Commonwealth in 
Germany is that it exists to fight; it is a military institution, and its 
work is the “‘ furtherance of what it calls ‘ culture’ at the point of 
“the sword.’’ The State is might; the might of the soldier. It is 
not that it has a standing army; it is itself the army. Every citizen 
is in it. The schools and the universities educate him for it. The 
peasants till the fields for it, the mechanic toils ir’ the workshop for 
it. The women rear children and keep the home for it. And being 
an army, it must fight to live and grow. War is a ‘‘ biological 
“necessity ’’; like breathing and eating. It is the ‘‘ most powerful 
““ maker of nations ’’; it is ‘‘politics par excellence ’’; it is not.onlv 
its vital breath, ‘‘ but it is its medicine’’ when it is sick, and 
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Germany has been very sick the last five or six years. But we must 
not forget that it is claimed that ‘‘ the armed sword of the German 
** State is precious, because it is the colporteur of German culture ”’ ; 
and is not the character, and are not the results of that colportage 
work recorded in the annals of Belgium ?* 

Now England hag always been afraid of a standing Army, and 
has refused to recognise that it has one. Our theory of the State is 
civic and anti-military. We have been compelled to train soldiers 
and sailors to guard our shores and to protect our lives; but we are 
anti-conscriptionists. Our defence is committed to the patriotism 
of citizens, and our confidence is honoured by their cheerful 
sacrifice, unfailing valour, and heroic devotion. Militarism is put 
in its right place in our political organisation. It is not first and 
chief. It is not the essence of the State. ‘‘ The end of the State,”’ 
as Aristotle says, ‘‘is not only to make life possible, but to make 
“life good.’ By their fruits these two theories are known. The 
German theory has begotten disgust, and the practice of it 
indignation. It has issued “‘ in the worship of brute force disguised 
““as Heldentum, and of vicious cunning disguised as political 
““morality.”’ The second has resulted in the defence of Public 
Right; the guardianship of small nationalities, the advance of 
liberty and the promotion of the self-government of States. 

(1) When this war ends, ought not a Congress on Disarmament 
to be called, consisting of representatives of the nations of both 
hemispheres to arrange for compulsory disarmament, and to 
make some approach towards a world-government with a view to 
the emancipation of mankind from the woes of militarism; to stop 
the building of battleships, end the manufacture of guns, and to 
prepare a clear path for the reign of righteousness and peace? 

(2) If it is true that Britain is fighting for disarmament and the 
true doctrine of the State, it is not less manifest that we have taken 
the field on behalf of the integrity and independence of small 
nationalities. The judgment of mankind resents with hot indigna- 
tion the arrogant conceit that leads Germany to steal the territory 
of Belgium and Holland, and to attempt to impose their “‘ divine 
‘* order ’’ upon the rest of the world. The policy is as belated as it 
is false. These ‘‘ cultured’’ people are behind the times. The 
world has outgrown the folly of the pre-eminence of any one nation 
in everything. The day of the Attilas and Napoleons is over. The 
great wall of China is down. All peoples have “‘ a place in the sun,”’ 
and even the little nations are not to be kept out. The cultures of 


*Why We Are at War, p. 109. Cf. whole of chapter V.; and also for the rise 
and development of the growth of this doctrine, see a most learned and able sketch 
of the ‘‘ Prussian School of Historians,” in History and the Historians, by G. P. 
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the world are ‘‘ pooled.’’ Each’ social unit adds to the wealth of 
the whole, and the wealth of the whole is meant for the enriching of 
each, and especially of the weakest. Humanity is a vast social 
organism; and history shows that Nemesis awaits the proud race 
that ignores that vital fact.* 

The final arbiter will demand that Belgium shall emerge from 
this strife a full sovereign power, without the loss of an inch of her 
territory, with her right to govern herself fully guaranteed, and 
with her wasted resources made up to her. That at least, and 
more! Oppressed nationalities must be set free. The thefts of 
the ‘‘ Great’? Frederick must be made good. The long-standing 
feuds of races must be silenced by the gift of freedom for co-opera- 
tion, and the rearrangement of boundaries on principles of justice 
and universal well-being. 

(3) Nor are frontiers to be fixed, and countries parcelled out, in 
defiance of the will of the peoples concerned. Social groups are 
not goods to be sold over the counter or bartered by three or four 
persons who think themselves the elect of the earth. ‘‘ The divine 
‘“ right’’ of ambassadors and diplomats must follow that of emperors 
and kings and peers into the limbo of the past. National personality 
must be respected. The rights of race must not be ignored. The 
occupation of Bismarck’s ‘‘ honest broker’’ in peoples and 
nationalities is gone. It offends our regard for the dignity of man, 
and affronts our faith in the possibilities of civilisation. The hope 
of the world is in self-government, in the increasing sense of respon- 
sibility of each citizen for the welfare of the State to which he 
belongs. 

‘* Liberty,’ says Mr. G. W. Trevelyan, “‘ is not the last but the 
‘first word in human affairs.’’ It is the indispensable condition 
of any noble function of soul. ‘*‘ Nobody is good enough to govern 
‘“another without his consent ’’; it will be difficult for the Kaiser 
to believe it, though it was the faith of a man with whom I hesitate 
to compare him, Abraham Lincoln. Alsace and Lorraine must 
be invited to determine their own future, and assured of freedom to 
shape it. No people should be transferred from one Government 
to another, or deprived of the right to rule themselves, save with 
their clearly expressed will. Poland is on the hill-top of hope. A 
new era is at the dawn. ‘‘ The fundamental tendency of Russian 
‘“ political life is towards liberty,’’+ and men generally trust that 
Finns and Poles, Jews and Christians, will, as one of the results 
of the war, enjoy it. 

(4) Nothing has so shocked the conscience of the world as Ger- 
many’s frank, deliberate, and audacious tearing up of treaties. 


*C}. The Nemesis of Nations. By W. R. Paterson, Pr 2T. 
tC7. Russia. By P. Vinogradoff, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
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That stabs social life at the heart and bleeds it to death. Public 
right is gone. Respect for law does not exist. Nothing exists 
except the devastating ferocity of military might. Peace is neither 
desired nor possible. The plighted word is a trap. Covenants 
are cheaper than rags. ‘‘ Culture’’ becomesa curse. Britain has 
paid a heavy price for the maintenance of public right. In that 
cause Hampden fell, and for it Cromwell fought and Milton wrote. 
To-day we have drawn the sword once more on behalf of the 
faithful keeping of promises on which men have built their hopes. 
That is the tragedy of the situation. Public opinion therefore 
demands the re-introduction into the relation between peoples of 
the discredited principle of obligatory respect for law: for ‘‘ law 
‘“ does not depend upon force, but upon respect for law.’’ It insists 
upon the creation of better machinery for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. Fortunately, Russia and 
England have one bond of union amongst others: they have tried 
to pursue a common course, that of international arbitration and 
disarmament; but we need a Federated World, based on a fair 
representation of nations, with an International Court, working 
International Law, and employing an International Police in the 
interests of universal justice and of permanent peace. 

Government is a plant of slow growth. We are only at the 
beginning of the righteous management of the life of social groups; 
and problems of tremendous difficulty await solution ; but the work 
of the last fifty years will not fail of beneficent result. America and 
Europe are, in spite of this temporary check, consolidating for 
purposes of world-peace, and this “horrible example’’ will, as 
one of my American correspondents assures me, quicken the pace 
at which we shall travel to that goal. Meanwhile, we recall the 
message of history, that the widest and greatest world-power has 
been won without the sword. It is as true as it is prophetic, that 
President Wilson doubled the world-power of the United States 
by refusing to make war on Mexico. Militarism is doomed. The 
Pacifists must win. 

JOHN CLIFFORD. 


PROPOSALS FOR A LEAGUE OF PEACE AND 
MUTUAL PROTECTION AMONG NATIONS. 


S in time of peace men have prepared war, so in time of 
war it behoves us to prepare peace. This thought, in a 
manifesto of the Society of Friends, struck me in the very first days. 
of the war, and turned me again to an old idea of mine, that peace 
among the nations could only be established by a definite League 
of Peace and Mutual Protection, essentially different from the 
usual proposals for disarmament and even from the usual treaties 
of arbitration. 

The hope that this war is to be a war ending war has been 
voiced again and again; that it is to be followed by some arrange- 
ment among the nations, permitting mutual disarmament; that it 
is to lead to a true Concert of Europe, permanent and peaceful, 
displacing all partial alliances, and removing the fear of war. 
From the Prime Minister downwards, men are thinking and 
speaking so. These aspirations and hopes do not, however, carry 
us much further than we were before the war. The awful 
catastrophe which has befallen us has indeed driven many to form 
and confess hopes which a few weeks ago they would have called 
Utopian ; but very little attempt has been made to show how such 
an entirely new relation of the nations is to be brought about and. 
what there will be in the state of the world at the end of the war 
which will make possible that which was impossible before. 

It is the object of this article to answer both those questions; to 
point out the machinery by which we may hope that a League of 
Peace may be established among the nations, and to give reasons: 
why such a League was impossible before this war but may be 
possible after it. 

When I speak of “‘ after the war,’? I am assuming, of course, 
that we and our Allies are eventually victorious. In the opposite 
event it is scarcely possible for an Englishman to imagine what 
would result, certainly not possible for him to hope for any good 
result. A victorious Germany would presumably be more 
militarist than the most militarist faction of the Germany 
we have known, and the only peace among nations one 
can think of as resulting would be a peace among nations. 
confessedly or really subject to the German sceptre. For- 
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tunately, we cannot contemplate such a result, and it would 
already appear we have little cause to contemplate it. We look 
forward with confidence to a victory for ourselves and our Allies, 
and we intend to make that victory subserve the interests of the 
world and of the world’s peace. 

I have long believed that there was only one road to the desired 
goal. The policy of disarmament has failed: on the one hand, 
no formula to render possible a mutual and simultaneous disarma- 
ment has ever been found; and, on the other, no nation has had the 
courage—or ought we to say folly—to disarm alone, in face of the 
tremendous and growing armaments of the other nations. 
Whether such separate disarmament would have made the nation 
adopting it more or less likely to be attacked may be discussed 
without end by men of different mental outfit; there is no means of 
deciding such a question, but it is certain that no nation would ever 
tun the risk. Thus the policy of disarmament has failed: but the 
rival policy has failed utterly also. Every nation has been taught 
that it must arm itself more completely than its rivals; must make 
itself too strong for them to dare to attack it. The impossibility of 
each nation being too strong for the others was tolerably evident; 
the probability, the almost certainty, that rival armaments were 
leading all to mutual destruction was pointed out by our most 
responsible statesmen, and their prophecy has been only too 
terribly fulfilled. 

What course, then, remains, if neither arming nor disarming can 
give the nations safety or peace? The only hopeful course seems 
to me for the peace-loving nations, or some of them, to make a 
definite League among themselves to settle by peaceful means all 
disputes which may arise among themselves; and that in the event 
of any one of them being attacked—whether from outside thd 
League or by some treacherous member of it—all should stand 
together for mutual protection. Suppose a peaceable man found 
himself living in a lawless society, where each individual kept his 
pledges or did not keep them, resorted to violence or did not, 
entirely at his own will and pleasure, and where consequently 
violence was a constantly recurring incident, and each man—safe 
by force and skill of arms only—had to devote great part of his 
energies and resources to making himself unassailable. What 
would such a peaceable man do? He would seek out others—if 
there were such—like-minded with himself, and he would not con- 
tent himself with agreeing separately with each one of them to settle 
peaceably any disputes they two might have; he would endeavour 
to make a League of such men who would undertake to stand 
together for mutual defence if any one of them should be attacked. 
The Society of Nations to-day seems to me to be such a society, and 
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its only possible hope of permanent peace to lie in such a League. 

Let us suppose that at the close of the present war the British 
Empire, France, and the United States of America should make 
such a League among themselves; how far would it carry them, 
and how far would it carry the world along the road to deliverance 
from war, and from the crushing burden of armaments entailed 
by the fear of war? If the League were merely like one of the 
usual alliances, such as the Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente, 
it would not carry us far. Being formed merely in the interests 
of the Powers constituting it, limited to them, and at least open to 
the suspicion of being a danger to other nations, it would probably 
find itself opposed by some rival and possibly stronger and more 
warlike alliance. To be of any use, it is essential that such a 
League should be a real League of Peace, absolutely dissociated 
from the idea of maintaining the interests of any of its members 
by diplomacy or other means. It must only be concerned to 
defend its members, if attacked with armed force by some Power 
which was not willing to settle its difference by peaceable means. 
Nor indeed would even such a purely defensive character carry us 
very far, unless the League were also open to any civilised Power 
to join on an equal footing with the original members. 

The group of nations we have imagined—the British Empire, 
France, and the Uniied States of America—would at once constitute 
a force so strong that it would be very dangerous for any nation, 
or group of nations, to attack it. It would, however, only be the 
nucleus of the League; it would be certain quickly to attract to itself 
other nations. Russia, in spite of her many faults, has for a genera- 
tion shown herself something of an idealist among Great Powers, 
and has striven to lead the nations towards disarmament and the 
régime of law and peace. Russia, therefore, might well be 
expected to join the League, and her adhesion would at once make 
it overwhelmingly strong. Italy, Spain, and most of the smaller 
nations of Europe would certainly desire to join; they would have 
everything to gain by so doing, and collectively they would add 
something to its strength. Then there is Japan. What would 
be the attitude of Germany and of Austria it is, of course, impossible 
to foresee; but if we may hope that those great nations, and 
especially the former, will come out of the fire purified, liberated 
from their own military masters and recast in a democratic form, 
then we may also hope that before long they too would join. 
Possibly they might join from the first if the victors were wise 
enough not to try to impose any unnecessary humiliation on the 
vanquished. Evidently the essential first step would be to get a 
nucleus of nations which were really and unfeignedly friendly and 
peace-loving towards one another and towards the whole world. 
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Once having got a sufficient nucleus, it would attract others, and 
the more extended and more powerful it grew, the greater would 
be the inducement for other nations to join it. Eventually a body 
would be created too strong for any Power, or group of Powers, to 
dare to attack it, or, therefore, to attack any one of its members. 

It is evident that the joining of such a League would involve the 
mutual acceptance by its members of the status quo, both territorial 
and general, as defined by treaties and by international law. And 
this brings me to the reasons why I always thought, before this war 
and the events of this year, that such a league was impossible as 
yet. Sound in itself, the time had not come when the idea could 
be realised. Neither France nor the United States of America 
have hitherto been possible members of the nucleus, and without 
them there has been no apparent hope of forming it. France could 
not have joined, because she was not—and very naturally was not 
—prepared to accept the territorial status quo so far as Alsace- 
Lorraine was concerned; and the United States of America could 
not join, so long as the old feud between the English and the Irish 
race was unappeased. If such a League had, in fact, been formed, 
Say, two years ago, and France had joined it, that would not in 
itself have prevented her from trying conclusions with Germany 
whenever she saw a chance of regaining her lost provinces. For 
it is not suggested that a member of the League should be 
restrained from going to war with Powers not included in the 
League. Only if she did so, she would do it at her own risk; she 
could not claim defence by the League if she were the attacking 
party, nor even if she were attacked by some Power which had 
offered to submit to a peaceful adjudication of the dispute and had 
been refused. So far, therefore, France would not have been 
prejudiced by joining such a League of Peace; but membership of 
the League would have been open to Germany also, and if she also 
had joined, France would have finally lost any hope of recovering 
her provinces by appealing to force. Treaty rights and inter- 
national law as it now is, could not have helped her, and she would 
have retained but the vague hope of a voluntary retrocession or a 
neutralisation of the provinces at some distant time—a time which 
might never have come. Evidently, therefore, France could not, 
hitherto, have been one to form the nucleus of such a League. 
After this war, however, we may confidently hope that Alsace- 
Lorraine will be given the right to decide her own fate by a 
plébiscite ; to say whether she desires to return to France, to become 
neutral, or to be a self-governing State within the German system. 
When that day has come the last obstacle will be gone which pre- 
vented France, profoundly devoted to peace though she has long 
been, from giving it her whole heart. 
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Equally, the United States of v\merica could not have helped. 
The open sore of Irish discontent with English government made 
it impossible. The United States are said to contain fifteen 
millions of people of Irish blood, still retaining their Irish 
Nationalist sympathies. Whenever there has been a movement for 
closer relations, particularly for treaties of arbitration, between 
Great Britain and the United States, the Irish politicians, we are 
told, have been able to prevent it through their influence upon 
Congressmen and Senators. I do not pause to consider whether 
their action can be justified: it was, at any rate, very natural, and 
it seems to have been effectual on more than one occasion. If the 
treaty just passed, providing for a “‘ cooling off time ’’ of one year 
in disputes between us and the United States, has been allowed to 
pass the American Senate, we may probably attribute it to the 
fact that the Home Rule Act had already been put on the Statute- 
book in England. That Act was the symbol of appeasement; 
before the end of the war, we may hope that it will be completed by 
some further measure acceptable in the main to Orange and to 
Green. Then that obstacle to the United States taking part with 
Great Britain in such a League will be removed. 

It may, however, be objected that a still greater obstacle will 
always remain—the unwillingness of the United States to entangle 
themselves in the politics of the Old World. Since I began to 
write this I have seen an article by ex-President Roosevelt,* which 
he ends with a few words very much on the lines of my own 
thought, but advocating a solution going in many respects beyond 
mine, ‘‘a great world-agreement among all the civilised military 
‘Powers to back righteousness by force.’’ It is a necessary 
inference that he, and many Americans with him, would not object 
to the United States joining in such an agreement or League. 
Indeed, does not the Monroe doctrine, which might at first sight 
seem to prevent them, almost compel them? Without such a 
League must they not pile up their own armaments to a ruinous 
extent if they are permanently and certainly to exclude ambitious 
non-American Powers from American soil? Of course, one con- 
dition of their joining would be the recognition of the Monroe 
doctrine as part of the law of nations, or rather of the League. 
But even if the United States of America did not at first see their 
way to joining such a League of Peace, and even if Germany and 
Austria were not at first willing to come in, a sufficient nucleus 
would be found, if France and Russia were to join with Great 
Britain and her Dominions. 

In efforts to give reality to the great ideal of International Peace 


*““ The World War: Its Tragedies and its Lessons,”? by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Lhe Outlook (New York), September 23rd, 1914. 
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everything depends upon the machinery and details proposed. Are 
they sufficient to give us a real instalment of our ideal, without being 
too far-reaching and too idealistic to command acceptance from 
‘Governments and peoples as they are? It is, therefore, well for me 
at this point to set out in a few clear sentences just what I propose, 
and to make clear what I am not asking; then I must consider some 
difficulties and objections. I propose :— 

(i.) That at the end of this war a few of the most peace-loving 
nations should agree among themselves that any dispute arising 
between any two or more of them should be settled by peaceful 
means, by diplomacy, by friendly mediation, by formal arbitration, 
_ or by The Hague Court. 

(ii.) That if any member of the League should be attacked by 
another member, or by some outside Power, the attacking party 
‘should be called upon by the other members of the League to 
submit its quarrel to peaceful settlement. Failing to do so, it 
‘should be coerced. 

(iii.) All questions not requiring the forcible intervention of the 
League should be settled in accordance with the existing treaty 
rights of the parties and the accepted principles of international 
law. But if any Power resorted to force, and so necessitated the 
forcible intervention of the League, the offender should be debarred 
from afterwards pleading rights, and should be compelled to pay 
damages. 

(iv.) The members of the League should have the right to with- 
draw, on giving a notice of adequate length. 

I am not proposing a United States of Europe, much less of the 
world. That may come some day, but at present I cannot imagine 
the great nations surrendering any part of their sovereignty. Even 
the different parts of the British Empire have not been able to create 
a federation among themselves. 

I am not proposing a change which would depend upon all the 
‘Great Powers acting simultaneously. That is the fatal obstacle 
which has always prevented such mutual disarmament as the Tsar 
dreamed of when he summoned the first Hague Congress. What I 
propose requires only a nucleus of peace-loving nations to begin it; 
once formed, it contains within itself (at any rate, as it seems to me) 
the power to attract other nations and so to grow in extent and 
in power. 

I am not proposing any immediate disarmament, or even any 
immediate limitation of armaments. That also will follow later. 
‘At first, I submit, such a League might be formed without inter- 
fering in the least with the freedom of each nation to regulate its 
armaments as it chose. The first members of the League would 
have trust in one another and goodwill towards one another, else 
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they would never form a League. . Let us again assume the British 
Empire, France, and the United States of America as the nucleus. 
Each would desire to see the others strongly armed, just as all 
the parts of the British Empire do to-day. The members would 
need the support of the other members’ armies and fleets to make 
the League effective, in case of need, and regarded meanwhile 
with wholesome respect by the military-minded. What armaments 
each should support would naturally be the subject of conference 
between the members, and informal transitory agreements would 
be come to. The cost might still be heavy, but it would be the price 
of peace, and not, as hitherto, of future war. As the members became 
more numerous, smaller armaments maintained by each member 
would suffice to keep up an adequate collective strength. The 
self-interest of each member would rather incline it to moderate its 
own expenditure—on two conditions: first, that it believed the sum 
total of armaments was sufficient to protect the League from any 
external aggressor; and, secondly, that it had confidence in the good. 
faith, not necessarily of every member of the League, but of a 
sufficient majority. 

It is, of course, always possible that, on the first attempt to form 
such a League, the nucleus might break up from some internal 
friction soon after its formation, and before it had had time to 
complete and consolidate its influence by attracting to itself a suffi-- 
cient number of additional States. But even so, a second attempt 
might well be more successful. With a favourable birth and a 
measure of good fortune in its early days, is it too much to hope 
that such a League would before long draw to itself all the civilised 
nations, except those which conceived themselves to have territorial 
claims—based probably upon nationalism—which could not be 
satisfied by merely carrying out existing treaties and existing inter- 
national law? Possibly in time even such States would find it 
better to accept the régime of peace, and to trust their rightful 
claims to the future and to the just instincts of democracy. 

It is thus evident that I am not proposing the establishment of 
an international police, controlled by some new Executive, and 
ready to enforce the decisions of some Areopagus of the nations. 
It may be that such a truly international force will hereafter be 
created, and will replace the separate armies of the nations. But 
I am convinced that to-day, and in the near future, no such funda- 
mental and incalculable change would be accepted, even by the 
most peace-loving nations. Meanwhile, we must rely upon the 
good faith of at least a majority of the members of the League to- 
enforce the just rights of each member. 

There are two or three objections and difficulties which are sure 
to be raised. First, it may be said a nation might feel bound to 
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defend certain of its interests, which, though vital, were not con-. 
secrated by any treaty or principle of international law. Again, it 
might have to defend some point involving its national honour. 
It is very hard to conceive clearly any precise international ques- 
tions which would be at all likely to arise, and would answer these 
descriptions. It is, of course, conceivable that the wheat-exporting 
nations might combine for their own purposes to starve, or half 
starve, the wheat-importing nations; but merely to put the supposi-- 
tion is to show how wildly improbable it is. Other forms of boy- 
cott stand on much the same footing, while suggested attempts to 
divert the Nile or the Gulf Stream are even wilder. It is difficult 
to form a clear conception of conduct which would seriously injure 
a nation without violating either its treaty rights or international 
law; still, it would be possible to provide as one condition of the 
League that acts of that character might be brought before some 
impartial body with a view to its suggesting a solution. If such 
suggestion failed, the nations would at least be in no worse position 
than if no League had been formed. The same reasoning applies 
to points vitally affecting honour; and meanwhile such points, 
whether of honour or of interest, seem but remote possibilities. 

Another objection arises from the acceptance of the territorial 
status quo as the necessary basis of such a League. This, it may 
be said, would put an end to the hopes of Schleswig and Poland 
and the small subjected nationalities everywhere. It would rather 
mean that the hopes of the subjected peoples, or fractions of a 
people, would take another form. If the peace which ends this war 
does not do them justice, it will be but a poor comfort to refer them 
to some future war of the great nations as a possible means of 
saving them. Surely it would bea better hope to look to the justice 
and moderation which would naturally spring from democratic 
government, as democratic government would spring from peace. 

This course of reasoning does not, however, quite fit the case of 
States like Turkey, which appear to have no power to develop either 
democracy or good government of any kind, and in which, con- 
sequently, the subject peoples must endure, not only subjection, 
but chronic and intolerable misgovernment. There seems, how- 
ever, no reason why any but civilised countries should be admitted 
to the League. How best to deal with the perennial scandal of 
Turkey would be a problem which the really civilised Powers would 
still have to deal with, and could deal with far better after the 
formation of the League than they can now, 

From the days of the European Confederation and the Holy 
Alliance which followed the Napoleonic Wars, and, indeed, from 
a date centuries earlier than that, the hope of some peaceful union 
of the nations has strongly attracted men—and (we are apt to say) 
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in vain. To-day, we have many advantages, giving us better hope 
of success. Dynastic interests have largely lost their baneful in- 
fluence; the alliances of despots to maintain their despotic powers 
have had to bow to democracy. The perfection of the means of 
destruction has made war more horrible and ruinous, at the very, 
time when the spread of education and humanity have made the 
common people everywhere more intolerant of the butchers’ crimes 
of their rulers. Therefore, may we not hope that some step forward 
may follow the ending of this war? Of course, it may not be so 
after all. We may just slip back, as we have done after every war 
yet, into the old vicious circle of alliances and armaments, diplo- 
matic plotting, and devastating wars. Our hopes have failed us 
so far, but it does not follow that they will always fail us. 


‘“TIf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.’’ 


At any rate, hope or no hope, it becomes us not only to struggle on 
for the right, but more particularly to investigate—patiently, with- 
out delay, and without fear of derision—what causes have defeated 
us hitherto, what new contrivances may give us better chances. We 
cannot go beyond what the people are ready for: but, equally, we 
ought not to lag behind what they are ready for. And it seems to 
me certain that our international arrangements do lag far behind 
the stage of civilisation which most of the great peoples of the world 
have reached. Whatever may be true of the ruling and privileged 
classes, it is certain that the common people (of whom it is written 
that they “‘ heard Him gladly ’’) are ready for a régime of peace. 

In a great industry in the North of England the warlike struggle 
of capital and labour went on bitterly long after both sides were 
ready for better things; then, almost suddenly, someone introduced 
the apt machinery for reconciling the opposing claims and the 
disputes that must always arise. That was nearly fifty years ago, 
and from that day to this, there has scarcely been a serious conflict 
in that industry. The nations are ready for a higher relation one 
to another; some day the necessary formula may suddenly be 
found. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


REIMS AND) TTS-CATHEDRAL, 


EIMS CATHEDRAL in flames! The modern Huns have 
wantonly bombarded the greatest masterpiece of French art! 
One of the noblest buildings in the world is a mass of blackened 
ruins! Such was the news announcing a great evil and an 
irreparable catastrophe printed in large, mournful letters through- 
out the world on September goth of this unfortunate year. 
Humankind staggered and remained awe-stricken, the zsthetes. 
shed burning tears at the barbarous, asinine, and heaven-defying 
destruction. If that cruel news was crushing to an average lover 
of the beautiful, how much more cruel was it to any cultured 
Frenchman, conscious of the great historical importance of Reims 
and its most noble and most glorious Cathedral, built by the 
devotion of his religious forefathers and by the patriotism of far- 
seeing founders of the French monarchy. 


“You. in England,”’ says, eloquently, a French enthusiast,* ‘‘ at 
all times have loved the noblest of our cathedrals, yet I do not think 
that even you can realise all it means to us Frenchmen, all we love: 
beyond the common loss. It was the cradle of our kings, the high 
altar of our race, a sanctuary and a shrine, dear from every memory, 
sacred in every thought, loved as our flesh and blood, a link with 
our remotest past, the ever-speaking witness of the permanence 
through change of the ideals, aspirations, dreams of our country ; 
the very face and presentment of our land, whose smile, high in 
courage, tender in kindness, in all human gentleness, most lovingly 
shone down on us from the kindred lips and eyes of knights and 
kings, and saints and angels carved by our forefathers seven 
hundred years ago in the semblance of the men and women around 
them. Our loss is not a loss of beauty alone, though in all our 
wide possession of beauty that medizval poem of stone rose 
supreme; it is the loss of the master testimony to the nobility of 
our race.”’ 


That the French scholar did not exaggerate the historical 
consequence and the peerless beauty of Reims Cathedral is con-. 
vincingly proved by history and esthetics. 

The history of Reims is not only one of the most important, but 
also one of the most interesting monographs of cities that is to be- 


* Emile Hovelaque, Inspecteur-Général de l’Instruction public, Times, Septem. 
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found in France. It presents no tsolated existence; it is not united 
only with the life of a province, but, having its own synchronised 
life and history, is connected intimately with the annals of the 
monarchy, for it was a seat of the power that made the kings. By 
giving spiritual sanction, it dominated royalty through the 
superiority of the divine over temporal might. Its cathedral was a 
trysting-place of all kings whose reign was beginning, in the same 
manner as St. Denis was the asylum of all those whose reign had 
come to an end. In order to have a clear notion of its origin it is 
not necessary to go with Coquault to Noah, and with Flodoard* 
and Anquetil to a son of Japhet; it suffices to remain in the province 
of reality, to begin at the Roman invasion, and to open com- 
mentaries of Cesar, who says} that that part of France, to-day 
mercilessly devastated by the heartless Germans, was occupied by 
the Remi, who were the nearest to the Celtz and all the Belge. 
The Suessiones were the neighbours of the Remi. The name of the 
capital of the Remif{ was in Czsar’s time Durocatorum Remorum, 
‘subsequently changed into Remi, and then Reims. . 

A conscientious student of history cannot doubt that the church 
of Reims, as well as her sisters the churches of Soissons, Paris, 
Amiens, Beauvais, Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, Toulouse, Limoges, 
Chalons, and Treves, has a right to.claim the great honour of 
having been founded by the disciples of the Prince of the Apostles.§ 
It was St. Peter himself who ordained St. Sixte to the archbishopric 
of Reims, giving him as companions St. Sinice, whom St. Sixte 
made bishop of Soissons, and St. Amanse, who became bishop of 
Chalons. Among the long row of archbishops of Reims one should 
remember Tilpin, better known as Archbishop Turpin, whose name 
is associated with all poems of chivalry, and from whom descend 
directly Boiardo, Ariosto, and Pulci; Hugues de Vermandois, 
kinsman of Charlemagne, uncle of Guy de Vermandois, first Count 
de Soissons; Foulques, who in 894 crowned Charles the Simple; 
Jean and Robert de Courtney, princes of the blood; Henry the 
Great, brother of a king of France;|| Guillaume de Trye, uncle of 
King Philipe de Valois; Humbert Dauphin of Viennois; two princes 
of Lorraine, Jean and Charles. However, the most illustrious and 
historically important was St. Remi, Remigius in Latin, for it was 
through him that France became a Christian State. St. Remi is 
the glory and patron saint of Reims, as well as of the Church of 
France, the great and revered St. Remi! It is with him that really 


*Flodoard. L’Histoire de VEglise Metropolitaine de Reims. A. Reims, 1581. 
Bas Gos Lbs. 
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§Ravenez. Recherches sur les origines des Eglises de Reims, de Soissons et de 
‘Chéaions. Paris. 
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begins not only the history of Reims, but that of France as well— 
his name being closely united with the wild and intrepid Clovis or 
Louis. The baptism of the king was a common source from which 
came into being the spiritual and temporal powers of France, in 
which were united bishop and monarch, the principle and the 
symbol of our political and religious existence. St. Remi was not 
only an edifying and zealous apostle, he was also a man of genius. 
It was he who submitted the Remi to the government of Clovis, 
whose political value he understood, respected his military merit, 
and was able to bend the proud head of the wild Sicambre to be 
washed with baptismal water, meanwhile admonishing him frankly : 
Mitis depone colla, Sicamber: adora quod incendisti, incende quod 
adorasti.* There happened then what usually happens with 
conquerors, that the vanquished ones re-seized through the 
spiritual power what was taken from them by brute force: Cross 
conquers sword. The baptism of Clovis at Reims on December 
24th or 25th, 496, was without any doubt the true inauguration of 
the monarchy in France. 

The authors of Gallia Christiana record that after the victory at 
Tolbiac over Siagrius, Clovis had fixed his capital at Soissons, and 
that he loved to have St. Remi near him, that he married his niece 
to St. Remi’s relation, Arnould by name, and made the latter Count 
of Reims; that he granted the Archbishop a large stretch of terri- 
tory in which he established and endowed many churches as at 
Tournai, Cambrai, Terouanne, Arras, and Laon. St. Remi 
administered his diocese for seventy-four years, having been 
elected to it at the early age of twenty-two. According to the old 
chronicles he was great in his looks, venerable in his deportment, 
fearful through his severity, and amiable through his benevolence. 
But although the austerity of his brow seemed to threaten, the 
serenity of his heart cajoled; consequently whilst towards devotees 
and debonairs his countenance seemed to be that of St. Peter; on 
the other hand he was St. Paul towards the wicked. He neglected 
rest, repulsed ease, called forth labour, sustained patiently disdain 
and dearly cherished honour; he was poor in money, rich in con- 
science, humble and modest towards his merits, severe and grave 
towards vice. He burned with the fire of divine charity and 
ministered to his church as a bright torch of excellent virtues. 

The glory and importance of Reims was entirely due to St. Remi, 
who, having anointed Clovis as first Christian King of France, 
secured for that city the permanent right to a ceremony which was 
an indispensable sanction of power. Reims consequently became a 
second capital of France. That the sacre of the Kings of France 
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was of great political weight is proved by this that the kings dated 
the beginning of their reign from the day on which they were 
anointed with sacred oil preserved in a vessel called the Sainte 
Ampule, the same which, according to a poetically charming 
legend, was brought by a dove, representing the Holy Ghost, to 
St. Remi for the baptism of Clovis, the conqueror of the Alemanni. 
It was through the influence and power of Adalberon, Archbishop 
of Reims, who anointed Hugues Capet, that the succession of the 
Capet dynasty was secured. The sacre really assumed its form 
and character only under the third dynasty when it became a con- 
stant attribution of Reims. From 1179, when Philippe-Auguste 
was solemnly crowned, Reims became the place of coronation for the 
Kings of France. Joan of Arc brought the Dauphin hither in 
order to strengthen his right to the crown. The only sovereigns 
in the long line, down to 1825, not crowned at Reims, were Louis 
le Gros, Henry IV., Napoleon I., and Louis XVIII. 

The sheat of historical reminiscences of Reims would not be com- 
plete without mentioning that St. Thomas of Canterbury visited 
the second capital of France, where he consecrated a chapel 
dedicated to St. Nicaise, and that John of Salisbury, who followed 
the Archbishop-martyr to Reims, has left a few letters concerning 
various historical circumstances of the town. Froissart tells us in 
his quaint and picturesque manner, that Edward of England 
besieged Reims in 1360, but that he and his knights were bored 
with looking for six or seven weeks at the high walls, wide moats, 
and crenelated towers, defended by Sieur de Chatillon, and left the 
stronghold without having stormed it. Time has brought a great 
change, indeed, in the attitude of the two greatest nations, for 
to-day the English display their indomitable valour in defending 
what is most sacred to every Frenchman. Unfortunately, even 
their great gallantry could not prevent the destruction of the most 
wondrous work of human activity, the Cathedral of Reims. 

* * * * * * 

The brief history of that world-famous building is as follows : 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Reims replaced two churches, one 
built by St. Nicaise about 400, and the other by Romuald, architect 
to King Louis le Debonnaire, circa 814.* The Canon Cerft says 
that the present Cathedral was begun in 1240 by H. Libergiers and 
carried on in 1270 by Robert de Coucy, whilst other writers have 
it that it was commenced in 1212; the vaulting and portals were 
finished by Gaucher of Reims and by Bernard of Soissons, whilst 
the unrivalled front is due to the great artistic gift of Jean Leloup, 
who worked at it for twelve years. But it was not finished until 


* Rapport hist. sur les progrés des beaux arts en France. 1789-1809. 
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the fourteenth century. Such is the apparently meagre history 
of the work of that great building, but what a stupendous result! 

The town lies in the lowest part of a wide hollow plain, and as 
one comes towards it this enormous structure, looming up fully 
two-thirds of its height above the general level of the houses, looks 
like a great cloud hanging above the city—something that belongs 
to the heavens rather than to the earth. As one’s eye embraces the 
whole facade or lingers upon the brilliant effects which its many 
combinations develop, one cannot but admire the creative vigour 
which could marshal and group the elements of sculpture and of 
architecture without mixture and so as to co-operate without losing 
their distinctness. A series of sculptural and architectural courses, 
interposed in an ascending and diminishing range, carries one 
from the gates of the church to the dainty towers that are unsur- 
passed in their effect of openness, which is artistically alternated 
and contrasted with the closeness of the lower storeys. The pyra- 
midal arrangement is attended to, throughout, with great effective- 
ness and taste. The exterior of Reims Cathedral could be likened 
to a large book of doctrine, in which the artist engraved upon the 
stones the evangelical moral, the eternal verities, the promise of a 
future life, the struggles of Jesus Christ on earth, and the triumph 
of His Church. In presence of Reims Cathedral, of its well-balanced 
proportions, of harmonious lines and of the masterly whole, one 
realises better than when one beholds any other building that 
melody and harmony are two of God’s angels, who remained on 
the earth, when it lost the paradise of innocence; that those 
heavenly envoys bind pan-existence in one eternal composition ; 
that they sing about God’s thoughts that live mysteriously in the 
Universe and welcome through their hymns the angel-infant born 
in the tiny habitation of our hearts. That infinite melody has flown 
for centuries throughout the world, since the first day was created ; 
its waves are thousands of years, its notes are the stars in the firma- 
ment and nations on the earth; that harmony binds those endless 
years, heavenly stars and human history, birth and death, the 
byegone past and coming future; it links in one whole darkness 
and light, sufferings and joys, heart-breaking griefs and exalting 
hopes. That harmony reached Plato from the stars, but for him it 
was only a dream foretelling felicity ; he heard it in one moment of 
happy ecstasy; the Christian world alone heard aright that holy 
harmony that heals spiritual wounds and consoles spiritual heresy 
and constitutes dream and life, death and resurrection. The 
Almighty Composer wrote the notes of that harmony-melody before 
He created the stars, before He played on the rays of His splendour ; 
that harmony-melody is to be found in the heart of man, which, in 
turn, he bestows on his work, and that is why a really beautiful 
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structure, composed of harmonious lines, may consistently be 
compared with a beautiful musical composition, the pulse of both 
music and architecture being mathematically related; they both 
count, measure, and bind. Music flowing in tunes is born and 
passes away in time; a building rises and spreads out in space; 
music builds out of tunes God’s temples, architecture plays psalms 
and hymns on the stones as on chords and produces rhythms, har- 
monies and melodies. Consequently when I say that Reims 
Cathedral is like a most wondrous symphonic poem, the simile is 
not commonplace but zsthetic, for as in symphony Berlioz trans- 
formed the lowest musical element, the rhythm, and changed unruly 
voices of nature into purest tunes, so did Robert de Coucy, Bernard 
of Soissons, and Jean Leloup—the master architects of Reims 
Cathedral, transform hard stones into geometrical figures and made 
of them a harmonious whole; their art also was born in the depth 
of their hearts and they produced a great masterpiece without listen- 
ing to the noise of vulgar reality ; they shut themselves away from 
the outer world, created their own space and lived in it; their work 
is a hieroglyph of heart, a symbol of presentiment that lives, moves, 
and acts, half understood in the human soul, and embodies itself 
in melodies and architectural forms. Reims Cathedral is a match- 
less work of art because apart from its raw material it borrows 
nothing from Nature, which is used only as a means for the mani- 
festation of spiritual power. Nature has for it only a negative 
meaning, for the great artist-architects have taken all its essence 
from the most mysterious depths of the human heart, they have 
brought out their ideal from the spiritual depths of the human 
Ego. For those reasons that masterly building is the fairest child 
of a great epoch of human activity. 

On entering the Cathedral one is struck by the uncommon 
height, length, and width of the aisle that expands; one is awed 
by the glimpses which one gets from richly coloured clerestory and 
bluish triforium. As one advances under the vault of the nave, the 
vastness of the fabric, modulated into simplicity, dignity, and 
strength, comes upon one like the deep, slow, thunder-tones of 
mighty melody. The altitude of both the nave and the aisles is 
unusually great, and they are separated from one another by 
circular columns. The nave-aisles have no chapels, but between 
their windows are clustered columns. However, the most striking 
feature of the interior is the view towards the great front window of 
the cathedral. It is of unsurpassed magnificence and glory. The 
nave terminates in one stately arched window formed of many 
windows. The top of the great arch is occupied by a vast wheel 
filled with glass of scarlet and green, which in brilliancy and purity 
is without exception the most wonderful one had seen or one can 
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imagine. ‘The incomparable richness of the varied influences that 
Ainite in that picture, the forms of arch and circle joined in a 
complication that never became confused, the hues in which the 
thick crystals, admitting no glare and dimming no ray, turn the 
stream of the setting sun into glory of rainbow, blend in endless 
diversity of combination, whose harmonic tones spread through the 
air like a music audible to the soul alone. At such sight one 
wonders how those barbarians—according to modern notions—of 
the Middle Ages felt the contrast of light and shade, and were able 
to create these mysterious undulations! How true it is that art is an 
expression of a soul, that a temple is not a mass of stones, or a 
combination of forms; but first and foremost a religion which 
speaks to us in a most eloquent manner. If one adds that Reims 
Cathedral possesses an organ, built in 1481 by Oudin Hestre, that 
is considered a masterpiece of its kind, then one realises how highly 
cultured and civilised were our forefathers, how refined was their 
taste, for in this Cathedral, that was the principal source of their 
pleasure, they have united the most beautiful forms, the most 
glorious colours, figures radiating with supreme beauty, and music 
composed by gifted composers, executed on a perfect instrument. 
If, again, one adds to all these stately religious ceremonies, clergy 
resplendent in silk, silver, and gold, censers and crosses and sacred 
vessels glittering with precious stones, then one conceives how high 
was the mode of living, how refined were the sensations, how 
developed was the spiritual part of being in those times which we 
qualify thoughtlessly as barbarous, priding ourselves on our 
civilisation. 

That this enthusiastic and laudatory description of the Cathedral 
of Reims is not prompted by national partiality is proved by an 
English zsthete-architect,* who said that “‘ nothing can exceed the 
‘“simple beauty and perfection of arrangement of the plan as well 
““as the general harmony of all the parts,’’ and that ‘‘ the mode in 
‘‘ which the church expands, and the general conception of the 
‘‘ eastern part, are surpassed by no building of the Middle Ages: 
‘‘ there is, perhaps, no facade either in ancient or modern times that 
“* exceeds it in beauty of proportion and detail.’’ 

One feels a thrill of delight whilst contemplating that great work 
of art, for one beholds in it the ideal element, raised high above 
reality, above nature, above the paltriness of our sublunary 
existence; that thrill coming from an ideal, supersensual world 
originates in the human soul that has a presentiment that its life is 
not ended in this world, that its being is raised above death. The 
human soul is longing for harmony between the heavens and the 
earth, between thought and reality; man struggles during his life 
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in order to harmonise heart with mind, past with present, sentiment 
with cold majesty of duty; consequently, the human soul is happy 
and joyful when it beholds that that harmony is to be found in a 
work of art. In Reims Cathedral man sees himself in the splendour 
of his greatest nobleness, undimmed by terrestrial miseries. The 
lines of a Gothic arch seize heart and eye, and carry the beholder 
beyond the stars by arousing in him the sense of infinity, of 
everlasting life, and of final justice. In life, throughout the world, 
one hears moans of pain, shouts of despair; one beholds the 
domination of fiendish facts and accidents that crush the human 
soul like merciless Fate. The sight of a beautiful Gothic Cathedral, 
and especially that of Reims, raises one from the valley of miseries, 
of tears, of disappointments, of griefs, and of sufferings through 
the medium of its ceende harmony. 
* * * * * 

May this essay, oti glorifying the supreme beauty of Reims 
Cathedral, reveal once more what the Christian sentiment of our 
forefathers has produced of the great and the sublime. Generation 
after generation worked over that masterly structure that rose 
higher and higher for the glory of faith, for the glory of a nation, 
which gave an eloquent testimony to the fact that they knew how 
to live and die for a thought that became a throb of their heart, the 
life of their spirit on earth. 

As to our attitude towards the modern Vandals, Edmond Rostand 
settles the question in the following manner in his sonnet, called 
La Cathédrale :— 


** Ils n’ont fait que la rendre un peu plus immortelle, 
L’ceuvre ne périt pas, que mutile un gredin, 
Demande 4 Phidias et demande 4 Rodin, 

Si, devant ses morceaux, on ne dit plus: ‘ C’est Elle! ’ 


Le ‘Symbole. du Beau consacré “par insulte ! 
Rendons grace aux pointeurs du stupide canon, 
Puisque de leur adresse allemande il résulte 
Une Honte pour eux, pour nous un Parthénon!”’ 


SOISSONS. 


DIPLOMACY AT THE HAGUE. 


URMISE has not unnaturally been busy as to the attitude of 
the Netherlands towards the European War, and various 
speculations have appeared from time to time in the Press as to 
what negotiations took place at The Hague, under the shadow of 
the Palace of Peace, during the momentous weeks of last July, and 
prior to the declaration of war by Germany successively upon 
Russia and France. Interpretations of a contradictory nature have 
in different quarters been placed upon the declaration of neutrality 
by the Government of Queen Wilhelmina, and forecasts of the 
future of Holland have been indulged in by diplomatists with a 
taste for prophecy. 

Having had exceptional opportunities in recent years of gauging 
the sentiments and aspirations of the Dutch people and of coming 
in contact, so recently as last July, with the leading personalities 
in that Mecca of diplomacy, The Hague, it may be worth 
while recording a few of the impressions left upon my mind. 

We know that on July 29th the German Chancellor, Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, informed Sir E. Goschen that ‘‘ so long as 
““ Germany’s adversaries respected the integrity and neutrality of 
‘‘the Netherlands, Germany was ready to give an assurance that 

‘she would do likewise.’’** Again, on August 4th, the German 
soee Secretary, Herr von Jagow, sought to dispel mistrust on 
the part of the British Government of Germany’s intentions in 
regard to Belgium by pointing to the respect she had shown for 
the integrity of Holland. He said: “* Sincerity of this declaration 
‘“is borne out by the fact that we solemnly pledged our word to 
‘* Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It is obvious that we 
‘“could not profitably annex Belgian territory without making at 
‘* the same time territorial acquisitions at the expense of Holland.’’+ 
This assurance by one of the guarantors of Belgian neutrality, 
when engaged in infringing that neutrality, that Dutch integrity 
would be respected so long, presumably, as expediency or 
“* necessity, which knows no law,”’ did not dictate otherwise, failed 
to carry conviction. As the Bishop of Hereford put it, “‘ what is the 
“‘ value of a promise from a promise breaker? ’’ and the virtue of 
tespecting your pledge only solong as there is no temptation to break 
it, has been the subject of caustic comment by Sir Edward Grey. 
Since then we have read the German Chancellor’s speech in the 
Reichstag, openly admitting ‘‘the wrong’’ committed on 
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Belgium, and urging military necessity in justification. The 
speech contained the remarkable words, ‘‘ It is true that the French 
‘‘ Government has declared at Brussels that France is willing to 
‘ respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent respects 
‘‘it,”’? thus disposing of the later allegation that France con- 
templated an initial violation of Belgium, and at the same time 
reproducing the very formula which had been deemed so 
satisfactory and reassuring to Holland. The Dutch Govern- 
ment has doubtless noted (1) That Germany holds that the. 
annexation of Belgian territory, already claimed to have been 
effected, cannot profitably be made by Germany “ without 
‘territorial acquisitions at the expense of MHolland’’; and 
(2) That the respect for the neutrality of Belgium’s territory by 
Germany’s adversary did not suffice to secure the keeping by 
Germany of her pledge. 

The recall, since the outbreak of war, of the French Ambassador 
at The Hague has been attributed to the fact that he failed 
to keep his Government accurately informed of the situation 
between Germany and the Netherlands, and also that he had 
failed to appreciate the German intentions as regards Belgium. 
M. Pellet, the late French Minister at The Hague, is a man well 
on in the sixties, and, with the exception of the Swiss Minister, 
whose residence there is intermittent, was the doyen of the corps 
diplomatique. He is a connection of M. de Freycinet, and one of 
the old school, though not perhaps quite the type of man one would 
naturally associate with French diplomacy. Brusque and a trifle 
bourgeois in manner, preoccupied, pacing the room like a caged 
carnivore, he has little of that diplomatic susceptibility so 
invaluable in detecting the nuances of. national sentiment and 
enabling an apprehension to be made even of ‘‘ events before they 
‘“occur.’’ He presented a rather strange contrast to the French 
Consul at The Hague, M. Petitpied, who fulfils his 7éle with great 
tact and aplomb. It scarcely surprised those who were in a 
position to judge that the French Minister should have failed to 
detect the subtle influences which were at work last July at The 
Hague with a view to secure Dutch neutrality without disclosing 
German intentions in regard to their Belgian neighbours. The 
Minister of King Albert to the Court of Queen Wilhelmina is 
M. le Baron Albéric Fallon, a younger man than M. Pellet, a 
man of fashion, a bon garcgon, of alert and agile intellect, though 
his critics might say of rather light weight. To his hands were 
usually entrusted also the care of the interests of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. 

Of quite another stamp is the Russian Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Tsar, His Excellency M. M. A. Swétchine, 
who occupies the historic mansion of De Witt in the Kneuterdyk. 
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A great precisian, a diplomat to his finger-tips, perhaps a trifle 
oracular in deliverance, he allows nothing to escape him, and 
though lzé with his colleague of France, is well able to give points 
to the latter in a game of finesse. 

A not less interesting study in character is afforded by the 
German Ambassador, His Excellency Herr Félix von Miiller, who 
receives you with infinite charm at his ravissant residence in the 
middle of the Vijverberg. The very embodiment of courtesy, in 
earlier years nicknamed ‘‘ Adonis ’”’ by his admirers and chaffed by 
his intimates as ‘‘ Fraulein,’’ a bit of a valetudinarian, he has 
foresworn matrimony and delights in dachs hunds. He has served 
well for many years, in different lands, his Kaiser and the 
statesmanship of Berlin, and beneath his soft and winning manner 
there is plenty of tenacity tinctured with diplomatic subtlety. 

Of all the corps diplomatique at The Hague the Japanese 
Minister, M. Aimaro Sato, is perhaps the ablest. Very reticent, 
but wonderfully capable of ‘‘ seeing things as they are,’’ always as 
good as his word, and a strong Anglophile, his recent interviews 
with his exquisite colleague from Germany must have been 
exceptionally naive. Unfortunately, during June and July our 
own excellent minister, Sir Alan Johnstone, was away from The 
Hague owing to family illness, and the Court of Queen Wilhelmina 
was deprived of his amiable and popular personality, the duties of 
the legation being in the hands of the chargé d’affaires. 

Now, it may be asked who and what are the leading statesmen 
of Holland with whom these representatives of the Tsar, the 
Kaiser, King Albert, and the French Republic have to do? It will 
be remembered that a little more than a year ago a general election 
in the Netherlands resulted in the return—the first time for many 
a long year—of a Liberal Ministry to power. The Socialist Party, 
however, held the balance, though their leader declined the 
portfolio graciously offered to him by the Queen. Mr. Van Cort 
den Linden replaced Mr. Heemskirk as Prime Minister. He is a 
man of fine culture and high idealism, albeit touched with a certain 
sadness, and is honoured by all good Dutchmen here and in the 
Orient. He has as his Minister for Foreign Affairs a man of 
marked and attractive personality, Mr. J. Loudon. The latter’s 
aquiline features, clear blue eyes, dignified carriage and 
speech, mark him out in any company. He has been Minister at 
Washington, and speaks English and French with the same 
fluency and eloquence as he speaks his native tongue. He isa man 
of lofty principle, though not without a certain modicum of Batavian, 
caution. He replaced in office Mr. de Marees van Swinderen, who is 
now the very popular representative of Holland at the Court of 


St. James. . 
I do not think that anyone who had conversed with these and 
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other leading statesmen of Holland, before the declaration of 
neutrality consequent on the outbreak of war had restricted their 
freedom of utterance, would have had any hesitation as to their 
friendship for this country and their regard for its constitution 
and ideals. In this they were truly representative of the homely, 
liberty-loving, and enlightened Dutch people, whether you con- 
versed with them in pastoral North Holland, in commercial towns 
like Rotterdam, in the Universities of Leiden or Groningen, in the 
courtly Hague, in cosmopolitan Amsterdam, or in villages on 
the ‘‘ oozy rim’”’ of the Zuyder Zee. 

I can picture to myself the earnest communications last July 
between Mr. Loudon and Herr von Miiller. The promise of 
respect for the integrity of the Netherlands territory, so often the 
scene of bloody battle, and the sport of contending nationalities, 
must have come as welcome balm to those who have feared for 
years that when Germany broke loose Holland would be her first 
bonne bouche. Had not von Bernhardi regarded Holland as a 
fragment torn from the ‘‘ mutilated torso’’ of Germany, daring 
to hold the mouth of the German Rhine, as Switzerland held its 
source, Teutonic in origin and therefore in destiny, awaiting only 
the coveted moment when Germany should regain the territories 
of which she had been robbed in the struggles of the past ? * 

The eastern frontier of Holland, the peaceful provinces of 
Groningen, Assen, and Drenthe lie open and unprotected from 
German assault. Her seaboard is an easy prey to the German fleet 
from Wilhelmshaven and the Northern Frisian islands; even 
Holland’s most eastern Frisian island—that of Scheiermonnikoog 
—is the property of a German Graf. Holland could hardly have put 
up a defence like the gallant Liégois if Germany’s ‘“‘ necessity 
“which knows no law’ had dictated a policy of ‘‘ hacking a way 
“through ”’ her territory. It would be interesting fo know if and 
when the intentions of Germany in regard to Belgium were 
disclosed to Mr. Loudon and the Government of Queen 
Wilhelmina, and what the people of that peace-loving country, 
the hospitable rendezvous of international conferences and 
congresses, thought of the proposals denounced by Mr. Asquith 
as “‘infamous.”’ 

I was present at the last great international gathering on Dutch 
soil when the venerable University of Groningen early in July last 
commemorated the three hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
Hundreds of representatives of France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Great Britain, and of other nationalities met in friendly association 
and in academic accord. I was present also at the last International 
Diplomatic Conference held in the Binnenhof at The Hague in 


* Germany and the Next War, F. von Bernhardi, p. 76. 
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the latter part of June, when plenipotentiaries of no fewer than 
thirty-seven nationalities met to consider the ratification and 
putting into force of one of the most remarkable International 
Conventions ever drafted, that for the control of the trade in 
Opium, morphia, cocaine, and other drugs of addiction. It is 
lamentable to think of all the envy, hatred, and malice which the 
world has since then been called upon to witness, and the very word 
International, coined by Jeremy Bentham, seems destined to 
disappear, at any rate for a time, from our vocabulary. 

One had fondly hoped that our Universities might at least remain 
centres for International courtesies and co-operation : the holocaust 
of Louvain has changed all that. It was during the sittings of the 
first International Opium Conference at The Hague that I had the 
pleasure of meeting Herr Ernst Delbriick, and when not engaged 
in wordy combat with him in the Conference room, we discussed 
Anglo-German relations and Pacifism. He spoke lightly of 
““blood-letting,’’ but suggested that I should talk to his brother, 
Professor Hans Delbriick, on these topics. I assured him I would 
do better, and being at that time Vice-Chancellor of London 
University, I said we would ask Professor Hans Delbriick to come 
and talk to us. The invitation was accepted, and a year 
ago I presided at the final lecture given by the Professor of Modern 
History of the University of Berlin, at University College, Gower 
Street. His thesis was ‘‘Numbers in History.’ It was well 
received by large audiences. I subsequently heard from the 
Professor from Berlin assuring me of his gratitude for our 
hospitality and courtesy, as well as for the “‘ political enlightening,” 
which he had received. Though the whole Delbriick family have 
been not uninfluenced by the teaching of von Bernhardi, Professor 
Hans has risen above the cynical callousness of his predecessor in 
the Chair of Modern History—Treitschke—and was desirous of 
disabusing England’s suspicion of Germany. Connected with the 
families of Liebig and Harnack, he is philosophic and modernist, 
‘but as a true Pomeranian he has the defects of his qualities and a 
certain self-complacency is, perhaps, to be detected among the latter. 
Unlike his colleague, Dr. Ernst von Halle, I do not gather that he 
has any designs upon the Netherlands. He does not, like von Halle, 
assert that Holland participates in the advantages of German 
progress, ‘‘ but will not share her burdens,’’ nor with the Pan- 
Germanic union deplore the lack of affection and the positive dis- 
trust shown by Holland towards her eastern neighbour, from whom 
they would compel a regard which they are unable to win. 

I have been assured from influential friends in Holland since 
the outbreak of the war that the same esteem for English ideals 
and methods so conspicuous in the past is in no degree dimmed 
by the veil of neutrality which necessity has compelled; and I 
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have not the least doubt that the hearts of nine-tenths of thinking 
Dutchmen are with the defenders of the small nationalities, and 
particularly with Great Britain, with whom, neutrality notwith-. 
standing, they feel a true affinité de ceur. 

One Dutch friend writes to me: ‘‘ Your country fights for a noble 
‘‘cause and many here appreciate it, although our trade and 
‘‘ shipping suffer severely from the many ships kept back in the 
‘*Channel; communication with our Colonies suffers in con-- 
‘“sequence. . . . Neutrality is difficult and costly, but far better 
‘‘in our case than being involved in war.’’ Another writes: *‘ It 
‘‘ is not easy to be neutral when one’s country is situated between 
‘‘ three others that are at war. I hope with my country that Holland 
‘‘can keep up its neutrality till the end of the war; if not, Belgium 
‘“oave us a fine example.’’ A third writes: ‘‘ We cannot be 
‘‘ grateful enough for being spared thus far, though the waiting 
‘‘and anxiety are very wearing. . . . We get every day the 
‘“ Times and the Berliner Tageblatt, and try to remain entirely 
‘“*neutral.”’ 

If, as Mr. Lloyd George has finely said, ‘‘ Treaties are the 
‘“currency of international statesmanship,’’ Holland may be 
regarded as the Mint-house of that currency. It would be strange, 
indeed, if she were to hold in respect the repudiators of pledged 
international troth and the violators of the solemnly covenanted 
public law of Europe. 

Witiiam J. COoLtins. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written—several weeks ago—we- 
have had occasion to be grateful for a gracious act of benevolent 
neutrality On the part of the ‘‘ hospitable Dutch.’’ The torpedoing 
of the three ‘* Cressys,’’ on September 22nd, cast many of our ship-- 
wrecked sailors on the shores of Holland. There they were tended 
with the utmost care and kindliness. My friend, Mr. J. T. Cremer, 
formerly Minister for the Dutch Colonies, promptly motored across. 
the Dunes from his mansion near the coast at Santpoort, and took 
some forty of our men home with him. They were treated, they 
declared, ‘‘ like milords,’’ as those can well understand who have 
enjoyed, as I have, the regal hospitality of Mr. Cremer and his 
family at Duin-en-Kruidberg. He wrote to me on October 2nd: 
“‘T am glad you appreciated the little we did for the distressed 
‘sailors; we all admired their calm courage and their thoroughly 
“© sood-mannered behaviour, and they were so thankful. Amongst 
“‘ the forty men we put up a dozen were stokers; there were A.B.’s, 
‘““ Royal Marines, and others, but all were equally nice.’’ Deeds: 
like these are more eloquent than words, and cement international 
goodwill even more effectually than ‘‘ scraps of paper.’’ 
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HE problem of news in time of war is one to which, during the 
last decade and a half, and more particularly during the last 
three or four years, a great deal of attention has been paid, alike 
by the Government Departments most nearly concerned with it— 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Home Office—and by the 
press itself, as represented by a number of its leading men and by 
its principal organisations. The South African campaign taught 
many lessons, and of these not the least important was that based 
upon the use which a skilfully organised enemy was able to make 
of information published in the home papers. It became apparent 
that, with the rapid improvement in facilities for news transmission, 
- an increasingly severe control would have to be exercised, in the 
national interests, over the publication of any matter dealing 
directly with, or bearing indirectly on, the operations of our 
military and naval forces. We were not alone in our appreciation 
of the vital and far-reaching nature of the question thus raised; the 
rigidity of the censorship imposed by the Italians in Tripoli 
and by the Turkish and Bulgarian authorities (especially the 
latter) during the late Balkan War showed how thoroughly they 
were alive to the very real perils of an unfettered press, and the 
German General Staff made no secret of its determination to ban 
the war-correspondent, utterly and completely, should the armies 
of the Kaiser be called upon to take the field. : 

The shadow of the present mighty conflict has been over Europe 
ever since Austria tore up the Treaty of Berlin and annexed the 
provinces of Bosnia-Herzegovina ; more than once the long-dreaded 
storm has seemed on the point of breaking when the light of 
diplomacy has pierced and dispersed the clouds. Each temporary 
recession of the war-menace has been marked by redoubled efforts 
on the part of the Great Powers to strengthen themselves against 
the day of its ultimate materialisation. | Not one of the Great 
Powers has been taken unprepared, and one of the secrets of the 
wonderful success which has attended the working of our own 
military organisation—the organisation that noiselessly threw a 
powerful army into France ere the enemy had struck at the French 
defences, and transported the flower of India’s fighting races half- 
way round the world without hitch or casualty—is that our 
preparations have embraced the elaboration of some sort of system 
for the suppression in the newspapers of information calculated to 
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impede the operation or frustrate the objects of that organisation. 
The system referred to is very far from perfect ; it has many funda- 
mental defects; but it has produced the most valuable results and, 
incidentally, has enabled the press of the British Isles to display, 
to an extent of which the Empire should be proud, the fine spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism which inspires it. 

While this is not the time to discuss, in anything like detail, the 
machinery to which allusion has just been made, there are certain 
observations which seem to be called for in the light of develop- 
ments which two months of war have brought to the journalistic 
world. The first, and I Venture to think, the most important of 
these is that the press itself took the active initiative, long before 
the war began, in the devision of means whereby the required 
control, le cas échéant, might be exercised. Everybody knows that 
what, in theory, was the sanest and most satisfactory solution of a 
difficult and delicate problem was reached by the calling into being 
of a joint Committee, which, consisting of representatives of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the press, was to serve as a medium 
of confidential communication between the newspapers and the 
Departments named. It is quite possible that the press was not 
wholly disinterested in seeking a solution on these lines, that one 
of its first objects was to avoid the establishment of a censorship 
on the Continental pattern, hurtful to the dignity of the freemen 
of Fleet Street and actually harmful to the public interests; but this 
does not affect the question. There is too often, unfortunately, a 
great difference between theory and practice, especially where 
British officialdom is a factor. The Government authorities who 
should have been the first to remember a matter of such intrinsic 
importance have apparently overlooked the initiative of the press, 
and the latter which, if it really aimed at the object hinted at, has 
certainly not achieved that object, is beginning to entertain fears 
that it has done little more than make a rod for its own back. This 
remark will serve aptly enough to introduce my second observation. 

Both Lord Kitchener and the anonymous compiler of the semi- 
official descriptive reports from the front have paid tribute to the 
loyalty of the press in suppressing all reference to the despatch of 
the Expeditionary Force until the official announcement from 
Whitehall made secrecy no longer necessary. Here, it may be 
remarked, in parenthesis, that the despatch-writer is certainly 
grievously in error when he assumes, as he apparently does, that 
this secrecy completely mystified the German Staff.* The facts are 
that very shortly after the landing of the first great bodies of British 
troops on French soil, the French Ministry of War issued to the 
press of its own country a brief, but distinctly informative, 


‘ * The Home Office makes the same mistake in its communiqué on the subject of 
‘German Espionage,” published on October oth. 
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communiqué announcing the now historic event. This com- 
muniqué, which appeared more than a week before that of our own 
War Office, was prevented, doubtless with much labour, from 
reaching the British papers—at any rate, through the customary 
channels—but it was printed the following day in the Italian 
journals, and we may assume with the utmost confidence that it 
promptly reached Berlin. It is within my own knowledge that its 
publication caused a considerable stir in Whitehall, as, indeed, may 
readily be imagined. Our own press, when copies of French news-. 
papers came to hand, was put in possession of official intelligence 
of capital interest to the British public; but, though galled by the 
knowledge that the action of the French War Ministry had, within 
the limits of the text of the French communiqué, made further 
reticence superfluous, waited patiently and uncomplainingly until 
told officially that the news might be made public. Could the 
newspapers and news agencies have given a more striking 
guarantee of their perfect loyalty and good faith? Having regard 
to all the circumstances, can we suppose that such unquestioning 
and unanimous conformity with official views would have been the 
rule in any other country in the world? I think not. 

But what requital has been made to the press for this culminating 
evidence of its loyalty and for the excellent service which, if we 
accept the official statements, it rendered to the country on this 
particular occasion? It is a sorry task to answer. It is not only 
that the scope of the censorship has been widened to an extent that 
arouses the alarm of the most responsible journalists—men whose 
sense of patriotic duty cannot for one moment be called in question 
—but that it has been operated in an injurious and blundering 
fashion which has thrown and is still throwing a strain upon that 
very loyalty which should have earned for the press freedom from 
such humiliating treatment. The charge, of course, needs proof, 
but it will speedily be apparent that there is no difficulty in 
adducing it. 

The Newspaper World, an organ in which practical journalists 
are in the habit of expressing practical opinions, recently 
remarked: ‘‘ Readers of newspapers can have little conception of 
‘‘the enormous difficulties that the existing censorship, with its 
‘‘ extraordinary anomalies and futilities, has imposed upon British 
‘‘ newspaper editors.’’ It is with some of these ‘‘ extraordinary 
‘* anomalies and futilities ’’ that I now propose to deal. In the first 
place, then, it is a question, not of one censorship, but of many. 
The’ need for an effective, even rigorous, supervision of cable- 
grams and telegrams, both inward and outward, has never been 
disputed; but the press was entitled to expect a reasonable degree 
of co-ordination among the various censorship staffs and a reason- 
able recognition of speed as one of the essential principles of 
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modern-day journalism. These expectations have not been 
realised. Avoidable delays at the Central Telegraph Office, 
which, owing chiefly to short-staffing, are steadily becoming more 
serious and against which unavailing protest has been made for 
years, have been aggravated by the necessity for submitting news 
matter for censorship to two or three successive groups of officials, 
mostly without any technical acquaintance with press methods or 
requirements. 

The Press Bureau, I think, has the first claim to attention. It is 
remarkable for several reasons. It is the first Government Depart- 
ment of its kind of which this country has had any experience, and 
it is probably the only news-distributing institution in existence 
from whose staff men having personal knowledge of newspaper 
work and conditions are expressly barred. It is, moreover, quite 
a costly affair. The highly skilled and hardly worked staffs of the 
‘lay news agencies draw far less than the official news distributors 
in Whitehall. It would appear, from statements made in the 
House of Commons, that the personnel of the Bureau comprises the 
Director and some twenty-five other individuals, of whom nine are 
military and six naval officers. 

It was created primarily as a channel through which official war 
news was to be supplied to the newspapers, and by them to the 
‘public. It had a secondary purpose, in that questions affecting 
‘the publication or suppression of certain well-defined classes of 
news, which, in the ordinary course of things, would have been 
referred to the Admiralty or the War Office, were to be submitted 
to the Bureau. The root ideas underlying its establishment were 
thus excellent. The Bureau should have made for an adequate 
supply of reliable news from the front to which the public, footing 
the terrible bill of war, is unquestionably entitled; and it should 
have made for a simple, rapid, acceptable, and undiscriminating 
form of censorship. What, in fact, has happened is this. The 
Bureau has constituted itself the chief censoring authority, endow- 
‘ing itself with autocratic powers, and, generally speaking, exer- 

‘cising those powers in the most casual and vexatious manner. 
News distribution has been frankly relegated to second place, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that much of the news issued, but for its 
official cachet, would be ruthlessly blue-pencilled in every sub- 
editors’ room. An exception must be made in the case of the vivid 
accounts of the sinking of the Amphion and the battle of the 
Heligoland Bight, in which accounts, it may be said, there are 
many who think they see the skilled hand of the First Lord him- 
self. But no credit for these undying “stories’’ belongs to the 
Press Bureau; the Admiralty is always prompt with its statements, 
and, since Mr. Churchill has been in office, always mindful of press 
‘requirements. Apart from the Admiralty communiqués, the most 
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important and graphic official statement that has hitherto been 
issued since the war began is the Despatch from Sir John French, 
describing the retreat from Mons and its many glorious episodes. 
Of this Despatch the Press Bureau, apparently, knew absolutely 
nothing until it had actually been published in the traditional form 
of a Supplement to the London Gazette, which Supplement was 
issued, without a word of warning, at two o’clock in the morning, 
when at least one leading journal had been on sale for an hour. 
Only the alertness of a news agency, which telegraphed a warning 
to editors over its tape machines, saved most of the papers that 
morning from a disastrous ‘‘ miss.’? Every paper in the country 
was put to the labour and expense of re-setting, which would have 
been avoided had the Press Bureau been in fact what it was in 
name. There can be no comparison between Sir John French’s 
Despatch and the descriptive accounts from headquarters which 
have since been issued, from time to time, through the Bureau. 
Much, of course, of the matter contained in them has been of 
value; much more, apart, as already remarked, from its official 
cachet, has not. Take the communiqué issued to the evening 
papers on Saturday, October 3rd, which was billed by one of the 
penny papers as “‘ To-day’s Vivid Despatch from the Front,’’ and 
was more truthfully described by a halfpenny journal as *‘ To-day’s 
** Small-talk from the Press Bureau.”’ 

The Press Bureau, as censoring authority, has doubled the crop 
of grey hairs in Fleet Street. Generally speaking, its methods are 
courteous, leisurely, and either ingeniously or ingenuously 
exasperating. It takes an hour for dinner at a critical period of the 
evening; it not infrequently ‘‘rests’’ for half-an-hour at a later 
period when the formes are being made up and when—though this, 
of course, can have nothing to do with it—certain houses of enter- 
tainment, conforming to war-time regulations, are preparing to 
close for the night. It has no set rules (except that journalists 
may, on no account, enter its premises by the front door), and it 
cannot even be said to be a law unto itself, seeing that one of its 
staff will frequently pass what another will condemn, thus avoiding 
monotony and maintaining a pleasing degree of warmth in the 
relations of the Director with the journalists who enjoy the 
privileges of entrée. There is a legend of the Daily —— 
inadvertently submitting the same article in proof twice, and of the 
Bureau suppressing one proof and passing the other. I have 
reason for believing that this actually happened; certain it is that 
things equally surprising have oceurred. This kind of incident can 
be regarded in three different lights: as merely humorous, as highly 
serious, or as exposing Government officials to ridicule. The 
instance quoted will serve for the humorous side; the serious side 
may be supplied by the far too frequent examples of one newspaper 
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or agency being permitted to publish what is suppressed when sub- 
mitted by another. For an instance of the Bureau making itself 
ridiculous it will suffice to recall what happened during the night of 
Friday, September 25th, when the Premier, who is, ex officio, 
Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence, announced in a 
speech at Dublin that the Indian troops had landed at Marseilles. 
The facts have already been made public,* so that Iam betraying no 
confidence. At 3 a.m., when most of the papers had been pub- 
lished with Mr. Asquith’s statement under display headings, the 
Bureau, in a quarter which need not be specified, made a surprising 
demand for the ‘‘ immediate withdrawal ’’ of that statement, to 
which, it appears, its attention had been drawn by a Fleet Street 
wag. The Censor on this occasion was admittedly “‘ very angry ” 
—not with the would-be joker, be it observed, but presumably with 
Mr. Asquith and the men who reported him—and it was without 
much effect that an attempt was made to bring him to reason, seeing 
that at 5.15 a.m., when the last morning journal had long gone to 
press, a request was circulated for suppression of the offending 
announcement, “‘ if practicable.”’ 

Enough, and perhaps more than enough, of the Bureau. There 
remains the Censorship at the Central Telegraph Office, where, as 
a matter of fact, the Censorship ought to begin and end. Some 
sort of attempt at co-ordination has been made here, in that the 
censors at first attached to the offices of the various cable companies 
have been withdrawn and all press cables have now to pass through 
the C.T.O. before delivery to their addressees. Moreover, so far 
as one can judge, the Censorship Officers who have been appointed 
to this department perform their functions, as a general rule, with 
far greater fairness and reasonableness than do the staff of the 
Press Bureau, a significant fact when it is remembered that three 
journalists of sub-editorial experience are assisting the C.T.O. 
censors. The trouble lies in the manifest lack of harmony between 
the latter and their colleagues in Whitehall, and in the extraordinary 
delays and mutilations which outward telegrams and cablegrams 
suffer, even though they may have been “‘ passed ’’ by the Bureau, 
indeed even though they may be actually official in character. The 
perforated stamp ‘‘ P.B.C.”’ on a telegraphic message does not 
absolve the recipient from the tedious duty of submitting that 
message to the Press Bureau for further censorship. Quite 
possibly the Press Bureau will then suppress it; and, amazing as it 
may seem, it is equally possible that, if it survives the ordeal (and 
the delay) at the Bureau, the outward telegraphic censor will refuse 


* Newspaper World, October 3rd. 

+ Since these words were written the Censors at the C.T.O. have been 
empowered, in certain cases, to ‘‘ pass for publication.’’ To judge from a short 
experience, this will materially lessen the strain in editorial rooms. It is, in any 
case, a hopeful sign. 
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to allow its transmission. In this way the news of at least one 
historic episode of the campaign in Belgium was withheld from our 
own provincial press, although it had been passed for publication 
by the Press Bureau. 

Much has already been said concerning the inexplicable conduct 
of the Censors in stopping, with one exception, all the messages 
handed to the Atlantic cable companies with the British official 
report of the battle in the Heligoland Bight. The stoppage was 
senseless and indefensible to the last degree, but there is another 
practice, followed by the Censors in two cases which have come 
under my own notice. It is a well-known custom of correspon- 
dents used to cable work to hand in their messages in two or three 
sections according to the length of the despatch. In this way I 
myself handed in, for transmission to a leading French news 
agency, the fuller, detailed Admiralty account of the Heligoland 
battle. The message, which was almost a textual translation of 
the official communiqué, was in three sections, of which the Post 
Office transmitted the first and third in the ordinary way and posted 
the second. The posted section occupied five days in transit, and 
its non-receipt made the rest of the long despatch practically use- 
less. I should have thought this an accident—a serious one, but 
still an accident—had not virtually the same thing happened with 
a cable addressed to a news agency in New York, conveying the 
most important portions of one of the Press Bureau communiqués 
from the descriptive writer at the front. This, too, was in three 
sections, of which the first and third were transmitted and the 
second stopped, but in this instance the Censor, some days later, 
returned the second section to the correspondent with a view to the 
latter obtaining the return of the money paid in tolls for that section. 
In both cases the despatches were actually rendered useless to 
their recipients, but the authorities were content that the cable 
charges should be paid by the luckless senders, whose chances of 
seeing their wasted money back are infinitesimal. 

Apart, however, from this unpleasant aspect of the matter, it 
would be interesting to know on what grounds the messages were 
mutilated. What, for instance, could the War Office have found 
objectionable or harmful in a communiqué passed for publication 
by the military censors? So long as the war may last newspapers 
and newspaper-men of Great Britain will not waver in their loyalty, 


but later there will have to be a reckoning. 
Hucu Repwoop. 
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RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 


DO not think it is yet realised, outside Russia, how good a 
turn Germany served the Russian Government, and ultimately 
the Russian people, when she dictated Austria’s Note to Servia, 
and compelled Russia to make preparations for war. During the 
days that preceded this, not only Petersburg, but every big manu- 
facturing district of Russia was shaking with revolt of a peculiar 
kind, and a civil war of the most horrible nature was on the point 
of being declared. There was much more serious evidence of this 
than ever got into the papers, although no doubt it was all reported 
in Germany, and strengthened the case of the Kaiser’s councillors 
who were convinced that this was a propitious moment for the 
war for which, during forty years, military Germany has been 
steadily making ready. 

Only a few days before the war I had gone up to Petersburg 
from Finland to get my rooms ready, as I wished to see as much 
as possible of the attempt at revolution that then seemed inevitable. 
There were barricades up in the streets of the workmen’s quarters: 
120,000 workmen were on strike, and (this is the point) they were 
not on strike for higher wages. In no single case did the men make 
a demand from their masters. In no single case had a man gone 
on strike because of a visible grievance which his master could put 
right. No concession by the masters could have brought the men 
back to work. The only answer they returned, when asked why 
there was a strike, was that they were dissatisfied with their lives, 
with the present conditions of the working man, and that they 
intended to disorganise the State until these conditions were 
altered. 

They began, as I suppose is known, by smashing up the tram- 
cars, and by desultory attacks on the police. Many of the factories 
were garrisoned in expectation of attack. I may, perhaps, give an 
idea of the state of affairs if I describe an incident that.took place © 
in a Petersburg factory. A manager had sacked a small number 
of men some little time before, and one of these thought to take 
advantage of the rebellion (for it was that rather than a strike) 
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and to revenge himself on this manager. The factory was guarded 
by Cossacks, and the manager’s private room had been turned into 
a bedroom for the Cossack officer. A cartload of provisions was 
being taken into the yard, and the workman slipped in with it, 
dashed across to the door, knifed the sentry there, and, knowing 
his way, rushed, knife in hand, through the corridors to the 
manager’s room. He burst open the door, and was confronted, 
not by his enemy, but by the Cossack officer, who promptly shot 
and wounded him. A number of soldiers in close pursuit then 
arrived and very nearly killed him with the butt-ends of their rifles. 
This is but one incident of the many that never got into the papers. 
Petersburg was in momentary fear of another and a far moré 
serious revolution than that of 1905. The police captured the 
people supposed to be the leaders, but it soon appeared that there 
were no leaders, for these arrests had no influence whatever on the 
enormous body of men who had left their tools with no clearer aim 
than to disorganise the State in the hope of something better. 
Things seemed to the Russian Government about as bad as they 
very well could be, and orders were actually given for the severest 
possible repressive measures, which would perhaps have involved 
a large scale battle, probably a massacre, certainly a state of war 
in the capital. It has been suggested that the stirring up of this 
unrest was done by German influence, and it is an undoubted fact 
that the first men to strike were the employees of a German firm. 


If. 


Whether or not German influence had had a share in creating 
this state of things, Germany was certainly fully informed of it, 
as well as of the English trouble in Ireland. This may be known 
by the announcements, a little premature, in the German press, 
that Ireland had revolted and that there actually was a revolution 
throughout Russia. In both cases the Germans had underestimated 
the incalculable factor of loyalty. The moment it became clear in 
Petersburg that Germany was determined on war, the repressive 
measures were countermanded, two days before they were to have 
taken effect, and the workmen went instantly and quietly back to 
work. Many of those who were not called to the colours by the 
mobilisation orders themselves volunteered for the front. 

The Government, however, during the first few days, showed 

their sense of insecurity by actually organising demonstrations to 
excite the patriotic feeling of the masses. These were not 
spontaneous demonstrations of enthusiasm. Small groups of the 
worst hooligans were given flags and a portrait of the Tzar and 
sent off to patrol the town, singing hymns, and knocking off the 
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hats of people who did not themselves remove them. There was, 
however, no need for any such meretricious aids to patriotism, and 
after a little harm had been done, the hooligans iost their State 
employment, and, though no one else wanted that kind of 
demonstration, the police, no doubt with their tongues in their 
cheeks, pasted up notices prohibiting it. However, during the time 
of the demonstration, enthusiastically reported in the official and 
foreign press, I had ample opportunity of observing that the crowds 
of respectable people, who with real enthusiasm attached them- 
selves to these processions, were of an entirely different character 
from that of their disreputable paid leaders. And there could be no 
doubt of the sudden and genuine unity of feeling among the 
people. Even the police, usually hated, were no longer regarded 
as enemies. I myself saw a detachment of mounted police heartily 
cheered in the Nevsky Prospect by the crowd waiting to read the 
news pasted up in the windows of a newspaper office. They had 
probably never been cheered before in their lives, and were so 
surprised by this change of feeling that they saluted the populace 
and laughed shamefacedly like flattered children. 

As the mobilisation proceeded, the streets were filled with 
companies of reservists marching to the depots, where they were 
examined by the doctors and given their uniforms. The men, for 
the most part, were admirably built, and, even out of uniform, 
looked good soldiers. They marched through the streets with a 
sturdy, swinging gait, carrying their bundles and their tin kettles, 
in extreme seriousness. There was a complete absence of jingoism. 
These men did not love fighting. They realised that fighting was 
necessary, and that it was, for the moment, their business. They 
went off, like Cromwell’s soldiers, singing hymns. In many cases 
their wives and children marched with them, to see the last of their 
men before they finally took train for the front. Barracks were 
improvised for them out of private houses and riding schools and 
workhouses. Every man was allowed-seven roubles for a pair of 
top-boots, and they marched along with these comfortable Russian 
boots, loose below the knee. Each man had a large wooden spoon 
tucked, handle downwards, into one of his boots; and when they 
fed, ten and a dozen together round great tubs and bowls of food, 
they used these spoons, now and then giving spoonfuls to the 
women, and afterwards replacing the spoons in their boots. Whole 
streets were turned into something like horse-fairs, where the 
horses commandeered were examined and allotted to the men. 
The Champ de Mars, a huge grassless field once used for reviews, 
was for some days covered with horses. Then the horses dis- 
appeared, and their place was taken by hundreds upon hundreds 
of motor-cars, they too requisitioned for the front. 
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The sight of the men actually going to war, the whole face of 
the city changed by these gigantic preparations, made it impossible 
for the population not to realise that the war was an actual, 
imminent thing. They realised it with extreme seriousness. From 
every house someone had gone, and, besides their tenants, many 
houses had lost all their porters, as well as the guards whose 
business it is to watch outside the doors at night and to share the 
duties of the police. 

All this prepared the way for the great meeting in the Palace 
Square, when the Tzar and the Tzaritza appeared on the balcony 
before their people. In England, in France, in America, such a 
meeting would not have the same significance. King and Presi- 
dent have long been accustomed to show themselves freely to their 
people, and to appear in public without a hedge of soldiery. It 
is not so in Russia. Throughout the reign of the present Tzar 
such a meeting has been thought impossible. I was fortunate 
enough to be present. All the streets leading to the square were 
choked with cabs and hurrying foot-passengers. The square is an 
enormous cobbled space, with the gigantic Alexander column 
rising in the middle of it. On the southern side, between the 
square and the River Neva, is the long building of the Winter 
Palace, blood-red. Far away on the other side, also red, are the 
buildings of the General Staff, and a great archway with a bronze 
group above it. Beside the column in the middle were a crowd of 
cabs, with men and women standing on the seats. The whole 
square was a sea of hatless people. There were twenty or thirty 
policemen, no more. And on our left, within sight, was the place 
where, only a few years before, an infinitely smaller crowd had 
been shot down on Bloody Sunday by soldiery standing where we 
were standing now. Nothing could have better illustrated the new 
unity between Government and people than this unmarshalled 
meeting on this historic place. 


III. 


The Russian hostility to Germany is partly founded on fear, but 
has deeper roots in a psychological antipathy. The Russian has 
never been able to sink his personality in that of the business man. 
He brings to the towns the comfortable slow method of the country. 
He dislikes nothing more than hurry. For him business is like 
corn that, once sown, grows by itself. He is consequently hope- 
lessly outdone by the town-bred German, with his attention to 
detail, his attention to kopecks, his ceaseless efforts to cheapen this 
or improve the efficiency of that. In Petersburg alone a very large 
proportion of the trade is in German hands. The Russian sees 
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the wealth of his country slipping visibly into German pockets. 
Thus in the towns. These considerations do not count for the 
peasants. For them the Germans are atheists, and, for that reason 
alone, the natural enemies of the most religious people in the 
world. The English Church is said to be very like the Greek 
orthodox. It is not so in fact, but in Russia it is believed to be so 
by all classes of the population. That is, indeed, the one thing 
about England which they all know. I have known more than one 
peasant ask me, ‘‘Is England beyond Germany . . . far? Or 
‘beyond Siberia? ’’ and then add, ‘‘ But your religion is like 
‘‘ours.’? The origin of this belief is to be found in the fact that 
we are not Lutherans on the one side, and, on the other, do not 
acknowledge the Pope. Very well then. We have the greedy 
German for the rich, the atheist German for the poor, the successful 
German everywhere, tactlessly, in the German way, accentuating 
his success and allowing himself an amount of self-assertion 
which, bad taste at home, is incredibly exasperating when ex- 
hibited in a foreign and hospitable country. An illustration of 
the German spirit in Russia is provided by the German Embassy 
itself. 

This is a huge granite building in the great square behind the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac’s. It spoils that square, artistically, being 
larger even than the Russian State offices. An enormous building, 
in itself sufficiently pretentious, a strange contrast to the old- 
fashioned house that holds the English Embassy, it had on the top 
of ita monstrous group in bronze, two gigantic horses, led up from 
the west by two naked giants. It was a threat, taken as such by 
the people of Petersburg, a clear allegory of Germany proudly 
advancing, and, in the capital of Russia, had an air of really 
astonishing insolence. I had often wondered that the Germans 
could have been so blunt in flaunting their ambition on their 
Embassy, and that the Russians had allowed such a symbol of 
all-conquering foreign progress. Much though the educated 
classes deplored the sacking of the place, and its probable effect on 
public opinion abroad, they understood the motives of the 
Government in permitting it. This event has not yet been 
accurately described. A band of hooligans (one of the organised 
demonstrations I have already mentioned) were allowed, or ordered, 
to march down the Nevsky Prospect, to tear down the signboards 
of a German newspaper, to break the windows uf one or two big 
German shops, and to proceed to the Embassy. The police, in 
spite of warnings, did not make any attempt to interfere, and the 
hooligans broke into the building and completely sacked it, 
throwing papers and furniture into the street. They got on the 
roof and, with hammers and chisels, cut down the two giants, who 
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fell into the square, and were dragged to the Moika Canal. An 
unexpected and unfortunate incident was the murder of a German, 
called Kettner, whom the hooligans found in the building. The 
newspapers covered this by talking of the supposed finding of the 
body of a Russian youth, five days dead, in a garret of the Embassy 
with three bullet wounds and a knife in his neck. These excesses 
were regretted, but next day the square was crowded with people, 
who came to see the huge building, with all its windows broken, 
and on the top of it those two great horses, leaderless and 
ridiculous. During the next night the police boarded up the 
windows and themselves removed the horses, lest unauthorised 
persons should be tempted to emulate the hooligans. As the 
insolence of that building typified to the inhabitants of Petersburg 
the German insolence, so perhaps the Government intended its 
ruin to be a promise to them of the German fall. One of the 
characteristics of the Russian Government is that it treats the 
people like children. 

An important source of the Russian fear of Germany has been 
the Baltic Provinces. These provinces, taken by Peter the Great 
from Sweden, are only sparsely populated by Russians. The bulk 
of the population is neither Russian nor German. In Livland, for 
example, the language of the country is esthonian, and a Russian 
may find himself quite unable to talk, even to an innkeeper. Many 
of the landowners are Germans, whose families were settled in the 
country long ago. The landowners are, many of them, extremely 
loyal, and more Russian than the Russians. A large proportion 
of officers in the Russian army bear German names and come from 
these provinces. There is, however, another side to it. German 
pupils at the University of Dorpat, in Livland, have amused them- 
selves by forgetting the Russian language as soon as they were 
outside the doors. And year by year there has been a steady influx 
of German middlemen, neither landowners nor peasants, so that 
in the towns of these provinces German has been in a fair way of 
becoming the official language of the shops. Russians have been 
made to feel that Germany was not only knocking at the door, 
but had already placed a foot across the threshold. 

Russia, however, had not contemplated an immediate 
German attack, though she dreaded German proximity and the 
too clearly manifested desires of Germany’s rulers. Nor did she 
in any way provoke the war. She has no need of further provinces 
on the German frontiers, and no ambitions. Her statesmen already 
say that territorial expansion would make her top-heavy, and 
involve some kind of dismemberment. I have heard it said that 
Russia wished for war, and made it inevitable, and that a proof of 
this may be found in the surprising speed with which she was able 
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to mobilise. She did, indeed, mobilise with surprising speed, 
but that is, as it happens, a proof that -her intentions had not been 
warlike. No one was more surprised at this speed than the officials 
whose business it was to manage the mobilisations. The plans for 
mobilising on the German and Austrian frontiers were so old that 
the officials found that things were being done twice as quickly as 
they had expected, because, forsooth, they had omitted to consider 
the fact that the speed of trains had been nearly doubled since the 
plans were made, and that there were now double lines where 
before had been but a single track. 


IV. 


Such miscalculations as these, and others not quite so fortunate, 
have had a most astonishing effect in Petersburg, and, 
probably, on the whole future of Russian history. I have not 
mentioned the sudden unity of opposing parties in the Duma. 
That has been sufficiently chronicled in the newspapers. But this 
unity is now much more thorough than mere speech-making in 
harmony. Various accidents have brought into official and semi- 
official positions many of the old-time bitterest enemies of the 
Russian Government. For example, the officials superintending 
the Commissariat department found their arrangements disas- 
trously inadequate, and were pulled out of their difficulty by a 
very able revolutionary who is now one of the Government’s most 
valued advisers. Much of the Red Cross organisation is in the 
hands of revolutionaries, and revolutionaries (only lately under the 
supervision of the police, who made a habit of searching their 
houses) now sit on the committees, in some cases controlling them, 
which deal with the housing and feeding of the women and children 
whose husbands and fathers have gone to the war. It is so 
throughout. It is impossible for those who do not know the con- 
ditions to realise the extraordinary nature of these events. But it 
is open to all to foresee their inevitable result. 

That result will, certainly, be a changed Russia. There have 
been writers, both English and American, who have said that 
England and France, the two free countries were, in this war, the 
allies of the Tzar and not of the Russian people. I think they 
should consider the opinion of the revolutionaries, who are better 
able to judge of that than we. They, for the first time in their 
history, are the allies of the Tzar. They do not think to lose by 
it. Nor do they think they are acting against the interests of the 
people, whose cause they have at heart, and for whose sake they 
have sacrificed so much. No; they well know that it will be 
impossible to relegate to their old position of supposed enemies to 
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the State, men and women who have served the State so well in 
her hour of most serious need. The revolutionists will have 
helped in the salvation of their country. They will not, when 
that salvation is accomplished, be once more under the supervision 
of the police. They are now actually sharing committee work 
with their declared opponents. When the war is over, they will 
be left with an influence in the government of Russia, not derived 
from fear. The Tzar will find himself at the head of a State much 
more like that of England in its constitution than could have been 
foreseen in recent years. The throne will be strengthened by 
widening its base, not by increasing its height. There will be no 
need for the violent internal revolution, which, if it had happened, 
would only have been succeeded by a counter-revolution no less 
violent. We, French and English, may turn from our battlefields, 
and look beyond the armies of Russia to the nation, and realise 
that actually during the struggle changes are taking place of the 
kind with which long tradition leads us to sympathise, and in a 
manner which is a lesson to the world. 

And that other fear, that Russia, if she wins, will become a 
swashbuckler among the nations, nursing such ambitions as those 
which since 1870 have made Germany a menace to the peace of 
Europe. I do not think that danger is one to be considered very 
seriously. It is lessened enormously by the facts discussed in 
my last paragraph. And there is something to be considered in 
conjunction with those facts which, in my opinion and in that of 
many educated Russians with whom I have talked, makes that 
danger almost negligible. That something is the Russian 
peasant. His is the greatest figure in Russia, though hitherto 
he has counted least in the actions of the country as a whole. 
With the more representative government that is promised Russia 
by the events of the last two months, his word in the councils of 
the State will have a weight it has never had before. And that 
weight will not be flung in the scales on the side of war. The 
Russian peasant is not a warrior by instinct. “‘ I am fighting now, 
‘*so that, God grant, my son may not have to be a soldier,’’ said 
a peasant to me, just before leaving for the front. This is the 
peasant’s attitude, and that attitude will impose itself on the. 
Government. Russia will not be a threat to Europe, but Europe’s 
best, indeed her only barrier, against the Chinese peril which, too 
soon, will be menacing us all. 


ANGLITCHANIN. 


INFANTS AND THE NATION. 


T has been aphoristically stated that Napoleon and his wars 
lopped off a cubit from the stature of the average Frenchman, 
it may well be that the Boer War and the rejection for military 
service of thousands of visually defective, orally septic, and 
thoracically contracted recruits has added some appreciable 
measurement to the height of our own countrymen, for the report 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on physical degeneration 
which was one of the outcomes of our unhappy experiences during 
that national crisis, has led, albeit by somewhat circuitous routes, 
to a considerable number of reforms in our methods of physical 
education. Although it was disquieting to realise that, in accord- 
ance with the findings of that Committee, many of the physical 
disabilities under which our younger population laboured, were 
traceable to environmental and preventable conditions, it was at 
least gratifying to our national pride to learn that in the opinion 
of the Committee there was no evidence of racial decadence or 
permanent degeneration of stock; in other words, the report of the 
Committee could be interpreted as implying that our methods of 
nurture, and not nature, were at fault. 

In spite of the fact that the signatories to this report warned the 
public ‘‘ to wait for well-sifted and accurate information ”’ before it 
attempted to arrive at any conclusion with respect to the general 
problem, with truly British impetuosity we dashed at the obvious 
and neglected the fundamental, and without giving ourselves time 
to state the problem in its general relationships, or to possess our- 
selves of the data necessary for its solution we set to work and 
attempted to do the sum backwards. 

Some of our wiseacres saw in universal military service and 
‘“ setting-up drill’’ a remedy for narrow chests and stunted inches. 
Others, looking a little deeper, suggested that if defective eyesight 
was due to faulty illumination and to “‘ poring over horrible books,”’ 
the lighting of the school rooms should be attended to and the 
type in which our educational books were printed should be im- 
proved. Further, it was pointed out that if slouching figures and 
lateral curvatures were due to sedentary habits and faulty postures, 
these unfortunate results should be corrected by physical 
exercises and an improved pattern of desks. If, it was said, carious 
teeth were due to want of oral cleanliness, let our children be taught 
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in the schools how to keep their mouths clean; and if deafness was 
due to enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths let the children be 
examined in the schools, and if they wanted surgical treatment in 
these respects, let them be provided with it. On these and such- 
like representations were established in England some eight or nine 
years ago the first commencements of that admirable system of 
medical school inspection and its corollary medical treatment, of 
which we are to-day so justifiably proud. 

As a former medical inspector of schools myself, and as one who 
has had full opportunity in the service of the London County 
Council of observing the splendid results of this system, I should 
be the last to belittle the value or the importance of such inspection, 
but all the same I criticise now, as I criticised then, the fundamental 
flaw in the principle of attempting to correct physical defects at’ 
any other time than at the moment when they were being created. 

One of the very first results of the systematic inspection of 
elementary school children was to show that an enormous per- 
centage of entrants—that is to say, children of five years of age or 
under—was suffering from some form of physical disability before 
coming under the notice of the school doctor. It thus became clear 
that, however valuable as remedial expedients might be such supple- 
mentary measures as setting-up drill and school inspection, if the 
problem was to be systematically tackled, the true solution was to 
be found in prophylactic measures adopted long before the period 
of school age, and in improvements in the environmental conditions 
of the home. 

These very conclusive findings, although they taught the expert 
nothing new, opened the eyes of the public and lent enormous 
moral support to that important movement for the more systematic 
care of infants and young children, which under voluntary, one 
might almost say amateur auspices, had been struggling for some 
years to obtain recognition and support. Although this movement 
has grown enormously during the last ten years, very largely owing 
to the sledge hammer work of a few enthusiasts, it is only quite 
recently that the force of public opinion has compelled the Govern- 
ment Departments to take an active part in this important 
campaign. 

Once again a crisis in our affairs and a war this time for existence, 
reminds us that our babies and our children are among our most 
important national assets. 

Since the outbreak of war there has been an enormous boom in 
infant welfare work, and hundreds and hundreds of people who 
before August last were apparently quite unaware that anything 
was being done for infancy, suddenly seemed to become conscious 
of the fact that children and infants were worth saving, with a 
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result that such old-established associations as the National League 
for Physical Education and Improvement and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, and the Association 
of Infant Consultations and Schools for Mothers, have been 
flooded with offers of personal service and material help. Not only 
have these old societies benefited by the interest which new neces- 
sities have engendered, but a number of new associations have 
sprung into existence under very distinguished patronage and 
under the management and direction of individuals whose chief 
claims for confidence appear to be complete ignorance of essentials 
and a want of experience for the work. It seems very deplorable 
that the distinguished and illustrious persons of both sexes whose 
names adorn the prospectuses of these new societies, did not make 
more careful inquiry concerning existing societies before they lent 
their patronage to ventures which under the most charitable inter- 
pretation can only be regarded as redundant. Seeing, therefore, 
that so many of our upper and educated classes appear to be entirely 
ignorant of what has already been done and what remains to be 
done in the cause of infancy, I venture in the following pages to 
give a short sketch of the progress of the movement. 

The history of this infant and child welfare movement is so 
closely bound up with that of infant mortality, that I feel I cannot 
better explain the progress of the former than by giving a short 
account of the very remarkable and entirely irrefutable statistical 
history of the latter. 

Although the connection between infant mortality and the 
general health of the community seems almost a self-evident pro- 
position, nevertheless I venture to re-state categorically that the 
relationship is open to statistical proof. J am the more desirous to 
make this point quite clear, because certain pseudo-eugenists are 
trying to catch the popular ear with the cry that the general interests 
of humanity and progressive evolution demand the elimination of 
the unfit by a high infant mortality, and that the preservation of 
the hereditarily unfit by a systematic and indiscriminate effort to 
reduce infant mortality is the very way to arrest the beneficent 
operations of natural selection. It is only necessary to examine the 
Local Government Board’s reports to prove quite conclusively that 
in those places where there is a low infant mortality there is also a 
low child mortality, a low general death-rate, and a high average 
age of those who die, and that where by organised effort the infant 
mortality rate is reduced there is a parallel fall in the death-rate of 
older individuals. The infant mortality rate may therefore be 
accepted not only as a measure of the success with which individuals 
are enabled to survive the difficulties and dangers of the most 
critical period of their existence, but also as a fairly reliable index 
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of the prospective health of the community at a later period of life. 

Whenever, therefore, in any particular locality any new sanitary, 
hygienic, social, or economic reform is introduced for the physical 
benefit of the community at large, the measure of its success is better 
estimated by a reference to the effect produced on infant mortality 
than by any other available criterion. By the application of this 
test it is quite easy to see that in the past we have made many mis- 
calculations as to what are the really essential and fundamental 
conditions for the development of a healthy race. To havea healthy 
manhood we must have healthy children, and to have healthy 
children we must have healthy infants. If we have healthy infants 
we shall have a low infant mortality. By the study, therefore, of 
the conditions which promote a low infant mortality, we shall arrive 
at the data necessary for the solution of the general problem—1.e., 
how to produce a physically efficient race. 

It was not so very long ago that we believed that infants died 
from causes which were chiefly attributable to poverty, starvation, 
insanitary conditions, and hereditary disabilities—in fact, to con- 
ditions more or less unavoidably associated with our social and 
economic systems. A reference to the Registrar-General’s report 
shows, however, that no amelioration in our infant mortality rate 
is to be observed during that period of unexampled national 
prosperity and sanitary reform, which extended from the middle to 
the end of the last century. Out of every thousand infants born in 
England and Wales during the quinquennial period, 1861-1865, 
no fewer than 155 died before they attained their first birthday. 
During the last five years of the century the number of deaths was 
precisely the same—in other words, forty years of social and 
economic progress made no appreciable impression either in the 
infant mortality rate or, as other evidence showed, in the standard 
of our national physique. 

On the other hand, from the time of the South African War up 
to the present moment, there has not only been a steady decline in the 
death-rate among infants, but there has been a sensational decline. 
The rate has fallen by leaps and bounds. The death-rate which at 
the end of the nineteenth century was 155 per thousand births is 
now 95 for England and Wales, and g1 for the Metropolitan area. 
It would clearly be illogical to ascribe these sensational results to 
any one specific cause; they must be due to causes which were not 
in operation before 1900. These causes, in my opinion, are to be 
found in the recognition of the value of infant life, and to the efforts 
which were consequently called to save so valuable a national asset. 

During the last thirty years the whole question of the early 
management of infants has been made a subject of special study, 
not only in England but on the Continent and in America, and the 
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period of the decline of the infantile death-rate has coincided with 
what must be regarded as the evolution of a practically new branch 
of medicine—namely, that of pediatrics, which relates to the 
hygienic care and treatment of diseases incidental to childhood. 
Knowledge of this new science, which had been gradually 
accumulating in professional circles during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, began at the beginning of the twentieth to filter 
down to the levels of lay intelligence through the medium of Infant 
Mortality Conferences, which were largely attended, and the reports 
of which were read by the interested public, and by the introduction 
into England of that wonderful system of Schools for Mothers and 
Infant Consuiltations which had already achieved such remarkable 
success in Belgium and in France. 

Experience gained in these institutions, where approved and 
improved methods of infant management could be tried on a large 
scale, has revealed some very curious facts. It shows, for instance, 
that the great majority of infants who fail to survive the crisis of 
the first year, die, not because they are starved, or overcrowded, or 
underclothed or neglected, although naturally these factors have 
an influence; but chiefly because they are fed too generously, too 
often and improperly; because they are strangled in too many 
clothes and asphyxiated from want of air; and because they are 
nursed, and comforted, and cuddled too much; they die, in fact, 
from want of good mothercraft, and not from neglect or unavoid- 
able causes associated with our economic system. The problem, 
therefore, since these discoveries were made, has been to find out 
the best way of teaching, to a prejudiced and independent class of 
women, these simple rules of mothercraft on which a low mortality 
depends. The extension of the ‘‘ Schools for Mothers ’? movement 
has afforded the desired opportunities. 

The early beginnings of this movement, which has up to date 
resulted in the foundation of some four hundred independent 
centres distributed throughout the country, may be traced back to 
the formation in Manchester of the Ladies’ Public Health Associa- 
tion in 1887. This society though not directly concerned with the 
reduction of infant mortality, none the less indirectly contributed 
to this end through the voluntary co-operation of a number of 
intelligent amateurs with the efforts of the Public Health Authority 
to improve the hygienic habits of the people and the general 
sanitary conditions of the environment. Similar institutions were 
subsequently founded in Liverpool and elsewhere, but the first 
systematic effort to improve, by the systematic teaching of mother- 
craft, the survival prospects of infancy took concrete shape almost 
simultaneously in Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Westminster. In 
the first-mentioned town Miss Marguérite Le F. Boileau opened, 
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in 1904, a Baby’s Welcome at which mothers could attend and learn 
about the management of infants, and in the same year Mr. 
Benjamin Broadbent made, in Huddersfield, his monumental 
experiment for the encouragement of good mothercraft, by which 
in one year he reduced the infant mortality by one-half, his plan 
being to offer a premium of one pound to every mother who 
succeeded in keeping her infant alive and in health during the first 
twelve months of its life. At the same time there sprang into being 
in the Metropolitan Borough of Westminster, through the energy 
of certain enthusiastic ladies, a well-organised Health Society 
which supervised the management of local infants by a system of 
domiciliary visits and class instruction of the mothers. Two years 
later, in 1906, the field of activities open to such institutions was 
greatly widened by the foundation in Marylebone of the first Infant 
Consultation. Since institutions of this kind now constitute the 
central feature of most of our schools for mothers a word as to 
their organisation and work may not be out of place. 

A typical Infant Consultation consists of a conveniently situated 
centre to which infants are periodically brought for expert medical 
examination and advice. The practice now generally adopted is to 
keep children under medical observation up to the time they come 
under the guardianship of the School Medical Officer, that is to 
say, for about five years.’ During the early days of life, especially 
if the mother is inexperienced, the infants are brought frequently 
to the Consultations. As they grow older the intervals of attend- 
ance are allowed to become longer and longer. In the work of 
examination, in note taking, and in the instruction of the mothers 
a staff of voluntary but trained health visitors assists the Medical 
Officer, and in the larger and more important centres a salaried 
superintendent, who is usually a trained and experienced nurse, 
works under the direction of the Committee and generally super- 
vises the work of the school. Two most important features of this 
work are, firstly, that the advice given in the Consultations is 
chiefly preventive in character and concerned with the physical 
development of the child; and, secondly, that all advice given in 
the centre is followed up by home visits by one of the voluntary 
staff, who is told off for this duty. Asa rule the work of these 
voluntary associations is closely linked up with the Public Health 
Department, and in many cases the official and salaried health 
visitors help in the work of conducting the Consultation. The 
results which have been achieved by some of the Consultations and 
the records of lowered mortality among the infants are most encour- 
aging. Some of the published results are so good that they have 
been described, by a friend of mine, as being ‘‘ Too good to be 


‘true.’ 
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The value, however, of these institutions is not to be estimated by 
the number of mothers who attend with their infants, nor yet by 
the fall in the mortality rate in the area under their influence, for 
as a matter of fact not more than ten per cent. of infants born in 
the United Kingdom are registered in the books, but rather by the 
measure of their indirect influence and teaching. 

The later history of the movement records the establishment of 
an endless succession of New Health Societies in large towns, in 
small towns, and in country districts, each concentrating its 
energies on some particular feature dictated by the special needs 
of the neighbourhood. One of the most successful of societies, and 
the first one to adopt the title of School for Mothers was founded 
in St. Pancras in 1907, and has since done much pioneer work. 
This school occupies a comparatively large building, and combines 
under one roof an Infant Consultation department, a day nursery, 
a restaurant for nursing mothers, classes for needlework, cookery, 
and a number of other branches of domestic economy which are 
covered by the comprehensive term—Mothercraft. 

In 190g the number and scope of these Infant Welfare Centres 
had assumed proportions which were considered to justify the 
formation of a parent society to co-ordinate their activities, to pro- 
mote new branches, and to collect statistics and serve generally as 
a clearing-house of information. Thus was founded a central 
society which was at first known as the Society of Infant Con- 
sultations, and later became merged in the larger organisation of 
the National League for Physical Education and Improvement. 
This new department of the League is now a most flourishing and 
active association to which are affiliated some one hundred and fifty 
local societies. Much of the work of the association is connected 
with propaganda schemes, and with the preparation and distribution 
of literature designed to spread the principles of sound Mothercraft. 
Not the least important side of the association’s work is that con- 
nected with the organisation and holding of Mothercraft competi- 
tions. At the local societies the mothers compete one against the 
other for prizes offered for the greatest skill in such branches of 
Mothercraft as are concerned in the cooking of simple meals for the 
family, in the cutting out and making of children’s clothes, and in 
laundry work. Selected representatives from the several schools 
then compete in a national competition for the association’s Silver 
Challenge Shield. These competitions have been found to foster an 
excellent esprit de corps among the mothers, and to maintain a 
high standard of practice and teaching in the schools. Further it 
is most sincerely to be hoped that as educational expedients they 
will entirely supersede those old-fashioned baby shows which, if 
not always designed to advertise some particular baby food, have 
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done in the past much harm by perpetuating old and fallacious 
beliefs. 

It was from the first obvious that when once Schools forMothers 
passed beyond the experimental stage and proved their practical 
utility as an applicable expedient for the reduction of infant mor- 
tality, the movement must receive public recognition and support. 
The principle of financial support has now been recognised, but 
the exact form it is to take is still under discussion. At the present 
moment both the Board of Education and the Local Government 
Board are empowered to give grants in aid of the movement, but 
their respective spheres of influence have not been very accurately 
defined. 

The Board of Education offers grants to and claims control over 
those Infant Welfare Centres whose work is mainly educational 
and only incidentally concerned in the medical treatment of disease. 
Whereas the Local Government Board offers similar benefits and 
claims corresponding rights over centres whose main functions are 
connected with the medical treatment of infants and with the super- 
vision of the expectant mothers. It is quite easy to see how diffi- 
culties and disputes are calculated to arise in connection with the 
delimitation of the spheres of influence of these two Government 
Departments, for Schools for Mothers over which the Board of 
Education claims jurisdiction consider the treatment of the minor 
ailments of infants and the supervision of the expectant mother as 
integral parts of their legitimate work. At the time of writing it 
does not appear to be absolutely clear whether one School for 
Mothers can claim grants from both sources for independent 
departments comprised under the single scheme. There is a still 
more ambitious movement on foot, largely engineered by the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, to municipalise all institutions of 
this kind and to make the State responsible for the medical super- 
vision of the individual, not only after birth, but at birth and even 
during the ante-natal period, by the organisation of so-called 
Maternity Centres to be conducted as an integral part of the Public 
Health Service and in close connection with the National Insurance 
scheme. 

A frankly Socialistic project of this kind implies a complete State 
Medical Service, and would naturally crush the voluntary element 
out of the whole School for Mothers’ movement. 

Personally, I am entirely in sympathy with any scheme which 
brings the advantages of the Infant Consultation within the reach 
of every one of the nation’s children, and I consider that the ante- 
natal supervision of the child is quite as important for the subse- 
quent health of the general public as the supervision during infancy 


and during school age. 
Eric PRITCHARD. 
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ASUAL readers of Nietzsche, his hasty detractors, hada great 
opportunity at the beginning of the war, and “‘ they spread 
‘‘ themselves out’’ mightily. We read that the ‘‘ real origins ”’ of 
the war were to be found in the “‘ frightful doctrines of Frederick 
‘* Nietzsche,’’ and that the ruins of Louvain showed us the “* interest- 
‘‘ing gospel ”’ of the will to power put into practice. ‘‘ The very 
‘“ spirit of the blasphemer seems to have passed into the very 
‘“armies of his country,’’ wrote a correspondent of the Times. 
‘‘ Nietzsche, the sinister philosopher whose tenets are now being 
‘* put into practice. .”’ It was evident indeed that such critics 
knew little of Nietzsche’s work, and less of his personality, though 
they could quote certain passages out of his more notorious books, 
those that were written when a splendid intellect was on the verge of 
shipwreck. Questions which, it may be admitted, afford material 
for a genuine though complex controversy have, however, been 
raised. It is true, as some of Nietzsche’s apologists in this country 
have pointed out, that the prophet of the superman often cruelly 
derided the German culture of his day; but German culture may 
have displayed during the past twenty years a new and, from the 
Nietzschean point of view, a better orientation. Again, though 
Nietzsche supposed that his doctrines were hostile to German 
culture, this need not have prevented the Imperialists of the 
Empire from interpreting those doctrines to their liking; for it is a 
habit, as we know, of German patriots to annex prophets and then 
to revise their sayings—the fate of Count Gobineau is a case in 
point. Nietzsche, as the author, even unwilling, of this war—a 
picturesque fancy it is, anyhow! One’s thoughts fly back to what 
one has read of an exiled, solitary, and sickly German professor, 
moving, some thirty years ago, from one pension to another in the 
Engadine. ‘*‘ Some day,’’ Nietzsche would say to delicate, sym- 
pathetic English ladies, ‘‘ I shall have a European reputation. But 
““ do not read my books, I beg you; they would do you harm.” 

I shall describe in this article Nietzsche’s relations with the 
rising German Empire of his day. Much of what has already 
been written on this subject leaves out of account the earlier 
Nietzsche, a very different person from the author of Anti- 
Christ. In his vruth he had, as we shall see, a great hope 
for his country. He accompanied the Prussian army into 
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France in 1870, an unforgettable experience to which we owe 
some splendid thoughts on war. Subsequently, he endured many 
disillusions. To the question as to whether Nietzsche, if he had 
foreseen the events of 1914, would have ‘‘ wanted Germany to 
‘““ win,” the writer has no very definite answer. He is among those 
who find no consistent body of doctrine in Nietzsche’s books. 
““ Nietzsche’s work has the merit of a drama in which the contra- 
‘‘ dictions of modern thought, vibrant with passion, clash and 
‘crash together in a conflict, which, however, unhappily has no 
““ outcome.’’ Nietzsche prophesied, however, that the conquest of 
the world would be accomplished in the name of philosophical 
principles; and if indeed this great war of 1914 be a war between 
opposing ideas then the symptomatic value which Hoffding 
attributes to Nietzsche’s intellectual adventures, has been 
enormously enhanced. Certainly, Nietzsche has defined with skill, 
sincerity, and courage many of the problems which must be in the 
minds of thoughtful men all over Europe to-day. 

His father, a clergyman of the Lutheran Church, was the 
most loyal of Germans. ‘‘Ignoring modern thought and 
““all the agitations and desires of the time,’’ says M. Halévy, 
the author of a charming, delicate biography, Vie de 
Nietzsche, ‘‘he followed the safe path of the double 
““tradition, which had at once been revealed by God to the 
““ faithful and indicated by princes to their subjects.’’** The old 
traditions and disciplines of the Fatherland enchanted the youthful 
Frederick. An exceptional gravity of character distinguished the 
boy from his fellows at school and the university ; but in the early 
records of his life, as depicted by his sister, there is no 
indication that he was one of those natures. which oppose 
accepted beliefs for the sake of opposition. He is proud 
that his birthday is also that of ‘‘our beloved King,”’ 
Frederick William of Prussia; he hates revolutionary France, 
and at Bonn his imagination is kindled by the history of the free 
German universities which had laid the foundations of German 
liberty in Napoleon’s despite; naturally enough, he sees room for 
reform, he would cut down smoking and drinking and discourage 
coarseness among the students. Parliamentary politics arouse his 
patriotic ire; but Bismarck saves him from despair. It is interesting 
to read these comments of a young student written after the victory 
at Sadowa :— 

‘* At certain moments I try to free my opinions from the turn 


’ which my momentary passion and my natural sympathies for 
Prussia give them, and then what I see is this; an action conducted 


*The Life of Nietzsche. English Translation. By Daniel Halévy. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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with grandeur by a State, by achief; an action carved out of the 
true substance of which history is really made; assuredly by no 
means moral; but for him who contemplates it, sufficiently edifying 
and beautiful.”’ 
Yet in other moods he showed the Brahmin’s contempt for action 
taught him by his master, Schopenhauer :— 


‘‘ What is history but the endless struggle for existence of in- 
numerable and diverse interests? The ‘ Great ideas’ in which 
many people imagine that they find the directing forces of this 
contest are but the reflections which pass across the surface of the 
swelling sea. They have no action on the sea, but it often happens 
that they embellish the waves and thus deceive him who contem- 
plates them. It matters little whether this light emanates 
from a sun, a moon, or a lighthouse; the waves will be a little 
more or less lit up—that is all.”’ 


In 1862 Nietzsche was enrolled in a Prussian regiment of 
artillery, rather against his will. He proved to be a good recruit, 
and his horsemanship was the envy of his comrades. Disabled by 
an accident, he returned to the classics and to Schopenhauer ; arms 
and politics sank out of sight. At the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, a professor at Basle, he signed himself ‘‘a loyal 
“* Swiss,’’ thus indicating his neutrality. In truth, he was deeply 
moved by the course of events. We must grasp the tendency of 
his thoughts at this time. He had been persuaded by Schopen- 
hauer to regard all progress as illusory, and to despise the 
‘* optimistic ’’ conception of the world advocated by Strauss and the 
liberal free-thinkers of the nineteenth century. The Universe, he 
held, could only be justified as a phenomenon of Art—this “‘ tragic 
‘““mystery ’? was understood by the Greeks alone. The question 
he had to decide was whether war and the victory of the Germans 
might not usher in another ‘‘ tragic’’ era for mankind. On the 
one hand he had grave doubts of Prussia and its bureaucracy. 
‘* No war,” he had written early in 1870, ‘‘ the State would become 
“too strong thereby.’”’ He remembered, too, the bad manner in 
which Berlin had treated the “‘ tragic’? music of Richard Wagner. 
On the other hand, what could one hope from the victory of France; 
what of the heroic and the sublime? The great men of the day 
were Germans—Bismarck, Wagner, and himself (the lyrical 
Bismarck). He could come to no conclusion, for it seemed to him 
that war, modern war, might destroy the last remnants of culture, 
and finally, perhaps in order to escape from the terror of doubt, 
he enlisted in an ambulance corps and passed through France. 

Thus was Nietzsche’s experience of war similar to that of the 
great poet of American democracy, with whom he had so few 
affinities. Like Walt Whitman, Nietzsche acquitted himself 
bravely in the camp, did his duty thoroughly and even, 
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we are told, loved the simple soldiers whom he nursed. But the 
quality of his mind did not change. The masses, he afterwards 
wrote, have in war something momentous in them; they march, 
they sing, they obey their chiefs, they die; each one of his 
aristocratic principles reaffirmed itself. He had pursued his medita- 
tions without pause. ‘‘I recall a solitary night during which I 
“‘ lay stretched out in a market van with the wounded men confided 
‘‘ to me, and never ceased to explore in thought the three abysses 
“of tragedy which have for names: Wahne, Wille, Wehe—Illusion, 
“Will, Affliction. Whence then did J know the confident certi- 
‘tude that the hero to come of tragic knowledge and Greek gaiety 
‘should undergo in thought a similar ordeal?’’ They were 
strange reflections in war time for a man whose doctrines are now 
held responsible for the destruction of Louvain! During the Paris 
commune Nietzsche wrote: ‘‘ The war. My profoundest affliction : 
“the burning of the Louvre.’’ The words were jotted down in 
his notebook. 

Nietzsche now praised the State which ‘‘ though of shameful 
‘origin’? and for the greater part of men ‘‘a flame that 
““consumes them in its frequent crises,’’ yet urges the multitude 
to courageous deeds, and uplifts it to heroism. Moreover, he found 
a tie “‘ between the State and art,’’ “‘ between political activity and 
“artistic production,’’ ‘‘ between the battlefield and the work of 
“‘art.’’ Where the instinct of the State is lacking, men set 
out deliberately to organise things in such a manner as to make 
war impossible, and we reach a philosophy altogether foreign to 
the German spirit; a Latin platitude, devoid of any metaphysical 
meaning. Hence the German spirit opposes the movement of 
nationalities and of democracies, which are determined above all 
by the fear of war. These might be the thoughts of Treitschke 
or of Bernhardi. To the former Imperialist Nietzsche was about 
this time introduced by a common friend, “‘ as a man, instinctively, 
‘‘ seriously, profoundly devoted to German greatness.’’ But 
Treitschke shrewdly discerned a potential enemy of his scheme 
for making culture the handmaiden of Prussian ambitions. 
‘“ Nietzsche,’’ he sneered, ‘‘ this madman, who tells us so much 
‘“ about his inactual thoughts, and who has nevertheless been bitten 
‘to the marrow by the most actual of all vices, the folie des 
“« orandeurs.’? He added that Basle (Nietzsche’s University) was a 
boudoir from which German culture was insulted. Treitschke’s 
impatience was probably due to Nietzsche’s attack on Prussian 
professordom in a pamphlet, The Future of our Educational 
Institutions. Nietzsche was now convinced that he had no place in 
the new boastful Empire; Prussia achieved her complete victory 
over France, but he would take no part in the popular rejoicings— 
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even though they were led by Wagner, his hero. His thought 
became more and more contemptuous. He doubted if large empires 
were not inimical to art and beauty. Of Rome, the typical barbaric 
State, he asked, ‘‘ Who venerates his Colossus? ’’ His quarrel with 
the Chauvinists of the professorial world increased in bitterness. 
He heaped the worst insults on the ‘‘ pedants painted like bar- 
‘‘ barians ’’—it is Maurice Barrés’ phrase. A proposal being made 
for celebrating in the conquered provinces the opening of the new 
University of Strassburg, Nietzsche wanted to send a protest to 
Bismarck, asking ‘‘ whether our professors have the right to go in 
‘‘triumph to Strassburg?’’ ‘‘ Our soldiers have conquered the 
‘‘French soldiers, and that is glorious. But has our culture 
‘“humiliated French culture? Who would dare say so?”’ 

After the break with Richard Wagner, Nietzsche finally 
abandoned the effort to be a good German. In Human, All-Too- 
Human he solemniy abjured Schopenhauer, Wagner, and the 
religion of ‘‘ genius,’’ and rejected the zsthetic and metaphysical 
views which had inspired his earlier works. The French, and 
even the English, schools of philosophy, had now all his admira- 
tion. He lived on his little pension at Silsmaria in the Engadine, 
or at Venice, or at Nice, paying the shortest of visits to his German 
home, striving to forget the ‘‘ sombre Empire.’’ But within him were 
enclosed two antagonistic personalities. The German metaphysician 
undoubtedly reappeared in the prose poem Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
Zarathustra is a topsy-turvy Schopenhauer. But his publisher 
could do nothing with the book, and Nietzsche now convinced him- 
self that his chances of fame must depend entirely on French or 
Russian appreciation. In Beyond Good and Evil, in the 
Genealogy of Morals, he is again a rationalist, a soi-disant 
‘Latin,’’ a lover of lucidity and the cold intellect. Taine 
approved of the former work which had no friends in Germany. 

It was about this time that Nietzsche made acquaintance with 
the work of Gobineau, author of The Essay of the Inequality of 
Races, and afterwards the doubtful hero of the pan-Germans. ‘‘ My 
‘“only worthy contemporary,’’ he thought. Gobineau believed 
that the noble race of the Aryan-Germans, though fitted by Nature 
to inherit the earth, was being destroyed by mixing with its 
inferiors. The notion of a native inequality between races interested 
Nietzsche, for it gave roots to his theory of a master and a slave 
morality. He was also pleased to have the authority of Gobineau 
for stating that modern Germany was not Germanic in the historical 
sense of the expression. The professors who taught the youth of 
Germany that its ancestors were the blonde conquerors of the 
Roman Empire lied. All peoples were hopelessly mixed, and the 
hero race, the race of the Aryans was physiologically succumbing. 
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Had he any hope that ‘‘ race’? might be “‘ physiologically ”’ 
re-created? He has a famous passage which joyfully foreshadows 
the revival in Europe of the ‘‘ blonde beast,’’ and: it suggests that 
he might have had some sympathy with those among Gobineau’s 
continuators, eugenists like Dr. Ammon, of Carlsruhe, who want 
to take radical measures for the protection of the ‘‘ Aryan- 
*“* Germans ”’ against hybrid ‘‘ Alpine’? peoples. He would, how- 
ever, have had little patience with the Teutonism of Mr. Houston 
Chamberlain, the Kaiser’s father-confessor and author of The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. Chamberlain, unlike 
Gobineau, teaches that race is mainly a psychological quality, and 
his. so-called ‘‘ Teutons’’ are in effect the Protestant peoples of 
Northern Europe, the British included.* In this association of 
Teutonism with Luther and the metaphysics of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner, Nietzsche would have seen a conspiracy in 
favour of that old German idealism which he had done his best 
to discredit. The future of Europe was continually in his thoughts ; 
and a few of his prophetic notes on “‘ Peoples and Countries ’’ 
have a striking interest in the light of to-day’s events. Always 
contemptuous of the English (in spite of the fact that he had the 
“will to power ’’ from Hobbes), he put this country outside of his 
cultural States of Europe. The Russians were for him the ‘‘ coming 
““people.’’ ‘‘ Their bad conscience,’’ he wrote after reading 
Dostoievsky, ‘‘is a malady, but a malady of the nature of 
““pregnancy.’’ He even condescended to offer the young Kaiser a 
word of advice. Prussia should be the honest broker of Europe; 
see to it that there shall be no alliance between Great Britain and 
Russia. On the one hand, let there be a ‘‘ party of peace, not 
‘* sentimental, which denies war to itself and to its members, which 
‘* also denies them recourse to the courts of law; which provokes 
‘‘ against itself, struggle, contradiction, persecution; a party of the 
‘* oppressed at least for a time; soon the great party opposed to 
‘‘sentiments of rancour and vengeance’’; on the other, ‘“‘a war 
‘* party which with the same logic and severity against itself pro- 
‘*ceeds in the opposite sense.’? This condition should usher in 
the tragical era for which he had always longed. Similarly he 
had praised ‘‘ all circumstances which perpetuate unfriendliness, 
‘* distance between States.’’+ Again he doubted. What were 


* Mr. Bernard Shaw has recently described Chamberlain’s Foundations as the 
greatest Protestant manifesto ever written. : } 

+ There is no doubt that Nietzsche wrote much at this period which might be 
interpreted in support of what we now call Bernhardiism. All the while, however, 
he consistently denounced the inhabitants of the German Empire for pedantry, 
heaviness, and want of psychological tact. If we must ask what attitude he would 
have adopted towards the present war, I suggest that he would have proclaimed 
his neutrality. He hoped for much from Russian (Slavonic) culture; but the 
cause of the Allies—if we say that they are fighting for liberalism, faith in 
human progress, peace, and reform—would have left him unmoved. He had never 
a decent word to say of the English. 
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such ideas but mere Nationalism? ‘‘ A long winding road,” 
says M. Halévy, ‘‘ led him back towards his dream, towards that 
‘‘unrealised Europe of strength and beauty of which Goethe and 
‘‘ Napoleon were upon the morrow of the Revolution the solitary 
‘‘ representatives.’’ ‘‘ Napoleon was contemptuous of the revolu- 
‘‘tion, but artfully turned its energy to advantage; he despised 
‘““France, yet ruled her.’’ Goethe held Germany in poor esteem 
and took little interest in her struggles; he wished to possess and 
re-animate all the dreams of men, to conserve and enrich the vast 
heritage of moral wealth which Europe had created. 

These meditations were interrupted by the approach of madness. 
In an excess of pathological pride Nietzsche devoted himself, 
during his last year of work, to an autobiography, Ecce Homo, 
and to pamphlets that reveal not only a personal bitterness towards 
Wagner and German ideals, but also a cruel exasperation against 
all the ‘‘ illusions’? which had hitherto sustained mankind. In 
The Case of Wagner, The Twilight of the Idols, The Antichrist, 
he denounced all codes, even those created by aristocrafic and 
conquering societies, and could but exalt the unrestrained 
individual exercise of the will to power, brute violence, and un- 
scrupulousness. This last year’s work, though purely negative in 
its tendencies, produced the most notorious of his books—those 
which have supplied his hasty detractors and his foolish admirers 
alike with their favourite quotations: ‘‘ 1 am not a saint,’’ he said, 
““but a satyr,’’ ‘‘ The true Fall of Man was the redemption.”’ It 
ended by his describing himself as Chambige, or Prado, two 
assassins for whom the police of Paris were then at search. 
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T Victoria, the polyglot crowd surged around the barrier. 
Tickets were being checked and yellow cards, to be filled up 
with name, age, and other intimate particulars were being dis- 
tributed. People wearing the flags of all nations, bar one, rushed 
for the seats. In our carriage were three ladies, one Belgian, the 
other French, while the third was an old German mother in recent 
crape who carried on a subdued conversation with some male 
relatives on the platform. The train was starting amidst a chorus 
of ‘‘ Good luck, old man,”’ ‘‘ Aw revoir,’’ and even at our window 
““ Auf Wiedersehn,”’ when the door was again flung open. A little 
lad stumbled in while a grey-haired woman called out breathlessly 
‘* Au revoir, mon enfant. Fais ton devoir.”’ 

The train gathered way, the mother was lost to sight almost before 
the son could pick himself up and rush to the window. Some 
‘““natural tears he shed, but wiped them soon,’’ and became quite 
lively and communicative. Unlikely as it seemed, he was really 
nineteen years old and was going to rejoin a battalion of his regi- 
ment in training at a depot in central France. Soon a general con- 
versation sprang up amongst those who spoke French, but it 
gradually languished through avoidance of the inevitable subject 
and because of an uneasiness that the old lady in the corner under- 
stood and might learn more truths than could be charitably 
imparted in view of her apparent affliction. 

At Folkestone, after nearly two hours’ needless struggle around 
the entrance to a single gangway, the boat was packed from stem 
to stern, on deck and below, with British officers in khaki, surgeons 
and nurses, male and female, with Red Cross armlets, French, 
Belgians,, Japanese, Jews, waiters, restaurant keepers, ‘‘ dukes, 
““duennas, dames, and dancers.’’ Soon all settled down into a 
calm begotten of the smooth sea and a well-grounded trust in the 
British Navy to look out for hostile periscopes. Still some one 
said ‘‘ Mines,’’ and snatches of a peripatetic lecture on the set of 
the tides could be overheard from a learned gentleman who was 
endeavouring to convince the lady at his side that the only damage 
they were likely to cause, unless people went to look for them, was 
to set free some icebergs before their season. 
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At last we passed between the piers at Dieppe. Not a soul visible 
there except a man with a telescope near the semaphore. No 
smartly dressed crowd down to see the boat come in and wave 
salutes to anonymous acquaintances nowhere. A few children 
played on the beach sharing our serene confidence in our navy and 
fearing no fate like that of those of Libau. Experience of 
Folkestone methods made everyone dread the formalities attendant 
on landing in the country which was the actual seat of war. 
Agreeable surprise! the only papers asked for were British news- 
sheets eagerly begged by a few compatriots on the quay who seemed 
to think we should know a great deal more than they did. In less 
than half-an-hour everyone had passed through the dowane and 
the buffet, had taken their seats in the train, or, like myself, were 
inquiring where to stay in Dieppe. As the usual resorts were 
either closed or turned into ambulances, I took a Frenchman’s 
advice and ‘‘descended’’ at a quaint old place in the town, 
once a Royal villa entre cour et jardin in pre-Revolution days. 

After dinner, seeing a crowd gathered round a notice board 
opposite, I went out and found a little girl holding up an 
oil lamp to show the news of Sir John French’s advance from 
Soissons. The chorus of ‘‘ Bons’’ and ‘“ Bravo les Anglais,”’ 
politely renewed on my approach, was good to hear and showed, 
amongst more important things, that I ran little risk of being taken 
for an alien enemy. 

Next afternoon, after some visits to the ambulances, I went to 
Paris. Few passengers, there being no boat to-day. The shortened 
route by Gisors was perhaps not so interesting, but in the growing 
dusk it did not matter. Soldiers everywhere guarded roads and 
railway, and with well-lit corridor carriages and rapid running must 
give a sense of security even to nervous people. Still it was tiresome 
sitting with nothing to do, so I took a walk through the train and 
found a French gentleman the only other occupant of my section. He 
had been visiting a wounded relative, had himself served in the war 
of ’70, and had been a prisoner in Germany. He had recently 
travelled in Russia and thought the war in East Prussia must be a 
slow affair at best, though chiefly on geological grounds as little 
advance could be made until the frosts hardened the marshes and 
the stoneless black earth. He was more confident about Silesia 
when the Russians could bring up the forces available. During the 
last hour or so we stood at the windows watching the long arms of 
the searchlights waving about over Paris. It is thought by some 
that they point the way theré only too effectually. 

From my window in the hotel the bright ray from the Automobile 
Club streamed far over the roof of the Madeleine until a fog came 
up and caused it to end abruptly as if projected against a solid 
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screen. It kept me awake for some time by its waxing and waning 
until it seemed to be suddenly lost in the bright sunshine of a lovely 
morning. Out very early I reached the Porte de Clignancourt with 
its loop-holed shelters, barricades, and angle-iron chevaux-de-frise. 
Already there was a crowd of people, as curious as I, walking out 
as far as the felled trees down the road. While I was there over a 
hundred used-up cavalry horses were brought in. Nearly all had 
saddle-galls and were miserably thin, but otherwise in good con- 
dition. | Perhaps the galled withers resulted from loss of flesh 
and absence of saddle cloths as the mounted escort had not any. 

One of these remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Ca chauffe la-bas.”” This was 
my first direct news from the seat of war. Crowds of women and 
children filled the open market in the adjacent boulevard, where 
everything seemed on sale as much as usual. Men, however, were 
fiterally nowhere. Women seemed to manage everything, even 
the cart horses and the scavenging. Next to the Gare du Nord with 
the idea of going down the line as far as allowable and seeing some- 
thing of the damages. I found it had just been re-opened as far as 
Crépy-en-Valois. While taking my ticket I heard a man say he 
had come up by motor the day before and that there was much need 
of surgeons in some of the collecting hospitals where wounded had 
been waiting four and six days for necessary operations. I went to 
the Bureau Militaire and offered to do anything in my power, but 
was referred to the Bureau de Santé, somewhere in the centre of 
Paris. As the only train that day started in two minutes I took 
it instead. It was packed with refugees from the districts south of 
the Aisne returning to their homes. A  third-class ticket would 
have done as it was a case of get in anywhere. My compartment 
held a lady of the Croix Rouge, several Territorials, and two other 
passengers. They were a very silent party fora French lot. The 
Plaine de St. Denis was covered with fine cattle in all directions, 
like an immense stock fair, but guarded by soldiers. Except this, 
there was very little to suggest actual war until we reached 
Dammartin. The Germans had shelled the railway, bursting the 
water tanks and knocking down some brick-work. Some trees here 
and there had been smashed, and a few had their tops hanging 
from the trunks. A blue-covered képi lay under a hedge not far 
from the line, to the right a garden wall had an angle torn away. 
The telegraph wires here had already been replaced and men were 
working at them further on, but from that point they were all cut 
or pulled down. The soldiers got out here and the lady left at the 
next station. The other passengers then began to talk, and I 
learned that surgeons were badly needed at Crépy, Pierrefonds, and 
Villers-Cotterets the evening before. At Nanteuil we had a long 
halt while something was being done to the temporary bridge that 
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replaced the one blown up by the retreating Germans a few days 
earlier. The wrecked floor and girders lay on the right of the 
track, while on the left glowed the familiar red triangle of one of 
Bass & Co.’s motor lorries which, with one of Holder’s of Sheffield, 
lay broken down and abandoned. A great many passengers got 
out on the line, and one, with the air of an expert, began to 
examine the motors when he suddenly said ** *st.”’ All strained 
their ears, but it was not needed. The dull boom of the cannonade, 
still some twenty miles off, came clearly down the wind and told us 
that the Battle of the Aisne, then thought a record at five days old, 
was ‘“‘ still making progress.’’ When we restarted we broke a 
coupling and it was while this was being repaired that we saw the 
first trains of wounded. Three long trains of French and one of 
British passed in rapid succession. Nearly everyone appeared to 
be sitting up, and many waved their hands to us from the windows. 
They were very heartily cheered, nearly all in our train jumping out 
on the line to do so by way of special ovation to our poor country- 
men. Shortly after this the British trenches stretching on each 
side at right angles to the line were pointed out to me. Shallow 
channels, hastily dug, with the soil thrown out to the north, during 
the recent advance. It gave one a throb at the heart to see these 
fresh lines of muddy marl in which our troops had sheltered them- 
selves before the bayonet charge that sent the enemy flying so short 
a time before. We passed two more French ambulance trains and 
soon reached Crépy-en-Valois, where I was directed to the Médecin- 
Major. He was certainly not one of those who look on even the 
best authenticated confrére as a possible spy and a probable tale- 
bearer, for he at once found mea job and sent me with an ambulance 
to bring back certain wounded for whom an operation was urgently 
required. We passed near the Chateau de Pierrefonds, the noise of 
the firing increasing as we approached the Aisne, bearing to the 
right until we reached a certain bridge that had been temporarily 
repaired. Here I was left with an officer who commanded a large 
party while the ambulance disappeared in the opposite woods. The 
officer entertained me with a conversation that had more than a 
flavour of cross-examination, but soon grew less personal and gave 
meaninnings. I found he knewas little as most French people of the 
““ Trish Brigades* in the Service of France,’ and I regretfully scored 
him a ‘‘ duck” for his history of the 87me Infanterie de la ligne, 
formerly Dillon’s Regiment. He thought the French uniform, 
with the blue képi covers and coat skirts let down, less visible than 
either the British or German, because in these latitudes distances 
tend towards blue. He did not approve of our flat Prussian caps, 


_ * In view of recent discussion it may be well to state the official title was always 
in the plural. 
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which he condemned as yellow reflectors. On the whole, it was a 
pleasant hour or so, and we had just come to an agreement that the 
easy successes of 1870 had only prepared a terrible disappointment 
for Germany in this war when the ambulance reappeared with two 
wounded men. As there was no permanent surgeon yet at Crépy, 
it had been decided to send them to Villers-Cotterets where there 
was a fully equipped clearing hospital. Passing along some open 
ground we could see from the upper road the shrapnel bursting 
_ above the trees about two miles to the north of the Aisne. This and 
the noise and a white mist rising above the woods for a long dis- 
tance were the only signs of the conflict. We had seen no troops 
except the party guarding the bridge. All this drove Dumas and 
Ange Pitou out of my head as we approached the pretty though 
damaged town. From there I was taken along the road towards 
Crépy, but as I was well provided with papers and knew the car 
was needed, I sent it back and walked the last mile or so. I made 
my way to the Ambulance de la Croix Rouge Francaise where, had 
I been sent at once on arrival, I should have missed one of my most 
exciting and interesting experiences. I found a young French 
Canadian surgeon impatient to be off to a point in the north-west, 
which has since, no doubt, afforded him a large sphere of useful- 
ness. He took me round the wards and installed me as his successor 
until a promised relief should come from Paris. 

The ambulance was the new wing of a large furniture factory, 
furniture of the turned and suite order being the staple of Crépy. 
Monsieur Clair, the proprietor, had fitted up two floors as a complete 
hospital. It contained every surgical necessary and even some 
luxuries, but up to the present had been able to secure only the 
services of passing surgeons. As it was now after four o’clock and 
long past the ambulance déjeuner, I made for the ‘* Trois Pigeons.’” 
Here, owing to constant arrivals lunch seemed an endless feast—as 
far as the existing means allowed. The inn had been the head- 
quarters of Sir John French during the withdrawal from Mons 
and of the Germans during their occupation of the town. 
The invaders had, of course, paid for nothing, drunk up 
all the champagne, and eaten everything ‘‘comme de vrais 
‘* geinfres.’’ The British, as one may suppose, had paid for every- 
thing. Afterwards I was presented to Monsieur Chopinet, the 
Maire, a tall, dignified, white-haired man. He had been one of 
the ten hostages, to be killed by the Germans if a single shot was 
fired in the town. He informed me that I had also charge of the 
hospice which had been converted into a medical hospital. Here I 
was to dine and sleep. The Superior told me they had had five 
English patients already there when the Germans came. The 
Sisters spoke no English and our men had no French. “‘ Un jeune 
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‘“ homme tres comme il faut,’? whose home was in London, but 
whose regiment had come from Dublin, had the bright idea of using 
an old English book from which words were taken that were similar 
in French, and so a working vocabulary was formed. He and his 
companions were taken away to Amiens by the Germans when they 
retreated. 

After dinner the man whose duty it was to escort the surgeon from 
the hospice for the night-round at the ambulance was announced. 
He carried a shaded lantern on account of Taubes. On my way 
back to bed I remarked that he must be glad to go too. He replied 
that neither he nor half the people in the town would go to bed at 
all for fear a mishap to the troops a few miles off would let the 
Germans return. However, these nights were uneventful, the 
advance was confirmed, and fighting seemed to be a daylight job 
with regular hours like many another. 

The evening before I returned to Paris the Maire requested me 
to go down into the town, where a party of our men were engaged 
in a lively altercation with the townspeople which, as neither side 
understood the other, was becoming heated through dint of 
shouting. The soldiers had left the train in the small hours of the 
morning to buy some provisions for their comrades. Having 
searched the town in vain they found their train had gone on 
without them. They started to march to Soissons, but lost their 
way, and had wandered about ali day without food. The trouble 
was that one man had disappeared, and they imagined he had been 
hidden away by the inhabitants. Arrangements were made for 
getting them forward on a train coming up with horses. Three who 
were footsore and quite worn out were taken into the hospice for 
the night. These men had fought in everything from the start, 
and were now going back to the front after a short rest. On 
returning from the station a poor fellow of the Army Service Corps 
was brought into the ambulance. He had fallen off a waggon, and 
the wheel had passed over his arm. His comrades said that 
although they had made several journeys from the seaport to the 
front it was the first time they had entered a town on the way. They 
asked for a certificate explaining the circumstances, as the discipline 
was very severe on this point. I have never seen a finer example 
of courage and resignation than was shown by the injured man. 
During the operation I heard someone whisper that the big French 
guns had arrived, and would begin at the quarries early next day. 
Sure enough, on Sunday morning, at three o’clock, everyone was 
awakened by the loud cannonade which continued until nearly 
eight. It began again towards noon, and many people were 
alarmed, because the noise seemed to be coming nearer, until it grew 
plain that there was also a violent thunderstorm. Then the weather 
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broke up and heavy showers of icy rain descended, which must have 
given them a miserable time in the trenches up yonder. A good 
square of mackintosh cloth for each soldier is a most happy 
thought. From now on it will prove one of the most useful of all 
comforts in a variety of ways. 

I was much worried about my new patient, as the staff equipment 
was so uncertain, and I wanted him removed to Paris. All the 
motor ambulances that passed were full, and could only promise to 
send someone. Fortunately, in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Harjes, of Paris, visited the ambulance. They are doing a most 
useful work, not only with their motor-ambulances, but in touring 
the outlying hospitals, and bringing in reports of the cases fit for 
removal. They at once arranged to send a motor ambulance to take 
my patient to the British Hospital in the Hétel Majestic, where I 
have since heard he is making a rapid recovery. They also very 
kindly brought me back with them to Paris, passing through many 
scenes of ruin on the way. None more sad than Senlis, which, 
having already suffered severely in the fighting, had its principal 
street over a mile long systematically destroyed by the Germans. 

I had sent an “identical note’’ from Crépy by a friend to 
be posted in England. Some of the professional and lay journals 
published it. Its chief object was to appeal, without causing alarm, 
for more surgical assistance for the hospitals near the front. I had 
at once over 150 replies from experienced surgeons, many of them 
holding leading positions in London and big provincial hospitals. 
They offered their own services, and many of them their motor-cars, 
for from one to three months. A certain number of the younger 
men were taken on by the War Office. The British Red Cross 
accepted others on condition that they ‘‘ signed on ”’ for six months. 

The position of the French Society is somewhat difficult. 
Though most willing to accept British surgeons and nurses, 
especially if they speak French, it is not always easy to 
find where they are most wanted. At the same time the 
need for them is admittedly very great in view of the immense 
French army and the increasing shortage of medical men, even 
amongst the civil population in France. As regards nursing, and 
especially surgical nursing, though great efforts have been made in 
recent years in the large centres of France to bring it up to 
an efficient standard, it cannot be said that this movement has been 
widely successful. For this the general feeling with regard to lay- 
women nurses is largely responsible. It may even be said that 
hospital nursing has hardly yet attained the dignity of an un- 
questionably respectable calling for any woman who is not a 
member of a religious order. Even those who have had regular 
training are subjected to restrictions undreamt of here and which 
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interfere with the efficient care of the sick, especially at night- 
Scarcely any of the sisterhoods have had any systematic training 
save, perhaps, Les Servantes du Sacré Ceur, some of whom work 
in the French Hospital in London, and except these and those who 
by dint of long experience have attained proficiency, scarcely any 
come up to the English standard. At the same time no women 
make better nurses, especially for a Catholic population, than nuns. 
They have all the self-sacrifice, devotion, and singleness of 
purpose; the pity is it is so difficult to make them see the 
impossibility of combining a strict conventual life with the ordinary 
efficient work of a modern hospital. 

To supply as far as possible the great need for skilled nurses the 
British Red Cross Society is now co-operating with La Croix 
Rouge Frangaise, and is ready to send nurses or complete hospital 
equipment wherever a demand is made by the local authority, such 
as the Maire. Very properly, they will not send surgeons or nurses 
unless they know officially that they are needed, and it should be 
at once understood that they will send only fully trained nurses. 
They rightly believe our soldiers and those of our Allies are entitled 
to the best, and it would save much time to the organisation and 
useless heart-burnings if fussy amateurs with a few weeks’ practice 
at ‘‘a little bandaging’’ would endeavour to see the propriety 
of this. 

James DONELAN. 
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CERVANTES AND WAR. 


IGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, the son of a 
physician, was born at Alcala on St. Michael’s Day, 1547, 

and he died on April 23rd (N.S.), 1616, eleven days after 
Shakespeare. He was the “‘ dear and beloved pupil’’ of Hoyos, 
the humanist. From a little child he pored over poetry and 
ancient books of romance. His romantic tendencies were placed 
in leading strings by his training in an admirable Jesuit School at 
Seville. He probably studied at the University of Salamanca*® for 
two or three years, and it is almost certain that his departure for 
Rome in 1569 was, in fact, a flight from a sentence imposed as the 
result of a duel. In Rome he served Cardinal Acquaviva, and at 
the end of 1570 he enlisted in Miguel de Moncada’s regiment for 
service against the intolerable Turk. Under Don John of Austria 
the combined fleets of Spain, Venice, and the Holy See sailed on 
September 16th, 1571, from Messina. Cervantes was on board the 
Marquesa. On October 7th, the Turkish fleet was attacked in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, and though Cervantes was sick of fever, he took 
an active part in the action, was in the thick of the fight when the 
Marquesa attacked and captured the flagship of the Egyptian 
fleet, and was seriously wounded by two shots in the chest and by 
a shot that shattered and mutilated his left hand. The young 
soldier rejoiced to have taken an active part in the first successful 
battle against the Turks at sea. It marked the turning of the tide 
in the affairs of Christendom. To Cervantes it was a holy war; 
“more blest the Christians that died there than those that lived 
‘and triumphed.’’ Mr. Robinson Smith points out that in the 


* Mr. Robinson Smith in his admirable edition of Don Quijote (The Most 
Imaginative Gentleman, Don Quijote de la Mancha, by Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Second Ed. 1914. George Routledge, price 7s. 6d. net) takes this view. 
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Prologue to the second part of Den Quijote Cervantes, in old age 
and sickness and sorrow, can write of those glorious days :— 


‘‘If my scars shine not in strangers’ eyes, at least they are 
respected by those knowing their origin; for better looks the 
soldier dead in battle than alive in flight. So firmly do I hold this 
that if here and now they offered me such an impossibility, rather 
would I be found in that mighty action, than not and free of 
wounds. The scars a soldier wears on his face and breast are 
stars rather, leading others to a heaven of honour and the hope of 
deserved praise. Let it be considered too that one writes not with 
grey hairs but with the understanding, which is wont to better 
itself with age.’”’ 


It is well to keep the deathless enthusiasm for the memory of 
Lepanto in mind when we consider the views of Cervantes on the 
whole subject of war. 

For six months after this famous naval battle he was slowly 
recovering from his wounds, but in the spring he was able to rejoin 
and to enjoy a special allowance for his gallantry in action. Further 
naval service was seen in the Archipelago, and a year later in land 
service against Tunis. His record as a soldier was so good that in 
1575 Don John gave Cervantes leave to return to Spain and armed 
him with a personal letter to the King asking that he should be 
put in command of a Spanish company to be formed for Italian 
service. He sailed for home on the galley Sol, which was attacked 
by Corsairs off Marseilles on September 26th, and overpowered after 
a desperate action lasting sixteen hours. Cervantes was captured 
and became an Algerian slave. A series of attempted escapes, each 
more romantic and inspiring than the last, failed, and yet 
Cervantes, by some peculiar gift of personality, escaped most of 
the horrors that usually fell on runaway slaves. He was ransomed 
in October, 1580, after a dreadful experience that was glorified by a 
rare nobility of conduct. Henceforward the significance of liberty— 
““for liberty as for honour a man can and should stake his life ’’— 
became a guiding star in his future thought and work. 

Now, though still in the service of the King, he gradually drifted 
into literature, and in 1584 married. The pair never achieved 
anything more than a bare subsistence, and were not blessed with 
children, but the union was one of unending happiness. The small 
income that he received for his work as a tax-collector was 
irregularly paid and his labours involved him in continual losses 
and trouble through the dishonesty of his subordinates. Spain 
was socially in a parlous state at the opening of the seventeenth 
century. Yet it was in 1603 that Cervantes composed the first 
part of a work destined to take its place in the permanent literature 
of the world. The first edition appeared early in 1604, the second 
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less than a year later. The book was an instantaneous success, 
and made Cervantes famous though it did but little to lighten the 
burden of narrow means. In 1513 appeared his wonderful twelve 
short stories—The Exemplary Novels—of which Mr. Robinson 
Smith writes : “‘ The Dogs’ Colloquy isas incomparably the world’s 
‘‘ finest short story as the Don Quijote is its finest novel.’? In 1614 
appeared his battle of current books, the Journey to Parnassus. 
The superb second part of Don Quijote appeared in November, 1615, 
and proves that his literary gift was at its very height when he was 
approaching the end of his days. As he wrote he was already in 
the grasp of the disease, dropsy, from which he died five months 
after the book appeared. He was buried in Madrid, on April 
24th, 1616. 

At the moment we do not wish to deal with the abundant merits 
of Don Quajote ; its humour, its catholicity, its irony, its broad yet 
exquisite qualities that place its author in the same exact category 
as Chaucer and Shakespeare. We wish merely to note the views 
of this superb author and fighter about War and Honour, about 
the terrible thing that he knew so well first-hand in its most terrible 
form. One point we can make at once. Whatever may be the 
evils of War, Slavery and Dishonour are worse evils. If war be 
necessary to avoid these it is, despite all its horrors and woes, a 
holy thing. Shakespeare and Cervantes are at one in this view 
of war. 

But it is impossible to attempt to analyse Cervantes’s view of 
war without first considering the nominal theme of his great work, 
Chivalry. There appears to be, at any rate to the present writer, 
a good deal of misapprehension of the point of view adopted by 
Cervantes on the subject of chivalry. It is quite true that Cer- 
vantes, as he himself says, set out to attack decadent chivalric 
literature. He writes, putting the words in the mouth of a friendly 
critic, ‘‘ the sole intent of your book is to destroy the favour and 
‘position with the vulgar enjoyed by the books of chivalry.’’ 
Cervantes acquiesces in the statement, but no one knew better than 
he that these books were, as Mr. Robinson Smith says, already 
‘* dying of their own inanity and inanition.’’ There was something 
far larger in the great mind of the author, who, in fact, swept away 
with contemptuous touch these silly romances. It will be 
remembered that the Priest and the Barber and the Niece burnt the 
lot in the sixth chapter of Don Quzjote. Now what was that 
larger aim? Nota negative one we may be sure. Genius does not 
thrive upon negations. Mr. Martin Hume, in his chapter in the 
Cambridge Modern History (Volume III.) entitled ‘ Spain under 
‘‘Philip III.,” rightly lays stress upon the fact that ‘‘ the 
‘“‘ chivalric ideal . . . had long kept Spain stern and sacrificial. 
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“ o~ « Barby 1610 a mockingsscepticism had ousted the simple 
« faith, and selfishness had supplanted abnegation, Lip-service to 
‘* the old ideal alone remained.”” Mr. Hume then goes on to make 
a statement that represents a very usual view and is, we believe, 
entirely wrong. He writes>— 


““ When, therefore, Cervantes, the man who of all Spaniards 
most completely personified, with boundless wit, the passing spirit 
af his countrymen, wove into an interesting story, overfiowing with 
satirical pictures of daily life, a pitiless exposure of the dead ideal, 


it was the supreme cry, echoing from the inmost heart of the 
nation, that the old gods were dead, and that Spain's exalted 
heres were now but a lughing-steck. The nation was indeed 
Gecadent : its faith and belief in itself had fied, and presumptuous 
pretence, personal and national, was but a poor substitute for the 
spiritual exaltation that had made it great.” 


This critical attitude is obviously unsound. If Don Quijote 
were merely this, it would have perished long ago, as all weapons 
of war perish when their work is done, and moreover the Spanish 
people could not have welcomed such an attack had it been as 
decadent as Mr. Hume declares. The purpose of Cervantes was 
positive enough. It was to recreate Chivalry in the noblest and 
broadest Significance of that term. The Second Part of Dow 
Quijote makes this plain. Cervantes was 2 dauntiless soldier, and 
knew what chivalry meant. He was also a literary genius, and 
sew the soul of goodness in the dull literary stuff that, under the 
name of chivalric romances, had infested his mind in childhood. 
He clearly said to himself, Cannot my nation recreate the spirit of 
chivalry that meant so much to us in the great fifteenth century ? 
He did not believe that his nation was ultimately decadent, for _ 
he knew the splendid valour of her sons, and he desired to recall 
to the nation as a nation the spirit that had been ejected by the 
Inquisition and the Wealth of the New World. 

So we turn to the views of Cervantes on that dread thing 
War, whose fortunes, as the guod knight told Sancho Panza, 
“ are peculiarly subject to change.” Don Quijote belonged to that 
“ order of errant arms“ which in an “‘iron ” yet “ contemptible ™ 
ace, was necessarily instituted “for the defence of damsels, the 
“ relief of widows, and the guardianship of orphans and the op- 
“ pressed.” The knight's definition of the true soldier may well 
rank with that of Wordsworth >— 
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‘““ Ecclesiastics in all peace and comfort seek of Heaven the wel- 
fare of the earth, but we soldiers and knights bring to pass what 
they but pray for, defending the world with might of arm and edge 
of sword; not under shelter but exposed to the open sky, a target 
to the insufferable rays of the summer sun and the chilling winter 
frosts. Thus we are the servants of God—the arms whereby He 
brings His justice to pass on the earth.”’ 


The Romance of War has perhaps never been more wonderfully 
described than when Don Quijote saw in the opposed flocks of 
moving sheep the embattled nations of Europe. With poetic 
frenzy he paints “‘ countless peoples ’’? moving forward to the clash 
of universal war, the squadroned nations shining in the field. It 
was the business of the happy warrior to restore the Golden Age. 
Indeed, as the knight told his friends during the famous supper at 
the inn, ‘* great and unbelievable things do they witness that profess 
“the order of errantry.’’ He discourses at large, and not for the 
last time, on the competing merits of Letters and Arms. The 
following passage is, even in translation, superb :— 


*“ Away with all that hold Letters more glorious than Arms, for 
whoever they be, to them I say they know not whereof they speak. 
Their main tenet is that the workings of the spirit are of a higher 
order than those of the body upon which, they say, the calling of 
arms solely depends—as though it were a kind of porter’s job where 
great strength is the only requisite, and as though in this profession 
which we its followers call arms were not included such acts of 
prowess as demand the highest intelligence, or as though the spirit 
of the warrior that undertakes the command of an army or the 
defence of a beleaguered city were not as actively engaged as his 
body. . . . The salutation the blessed Master of Heaven and 
Earth taught His disciples and chosen few when they entered a 
house was, Peace be upon this house; and many another time He 
said to them, My peace I give you, or My peace I leave with you, 
or, Peace be unto you—a precious gift indeed, given by such a 
hand: a jewel without which there can be no happiness, either in 
Heaven or on Earth. This peace is the proper end of war and, 
therefore, of arms.’’ 


The good knight goes on to describe in moving words the toils and 
perils of the soldier. He knew them well. After describing the 
fears of the beleaguered soldier as he hears the enemy mining 
towards him, he describes in vivid fashion the adventures of 
Cervantes at Lepanto, and shows us hero after hero falling into 
the jaws of death, each willingly succeeding each without pause— 
“spirit and daring unrivalled in all the exigencies of war.’’ His 
horror of the new instruments of war is our horror and none other. 
The cursed ‘‘ instruments of siege’’ can end in a moment the 
dauntless ardour of an intrepid heart. A random ball ‘‘ ends and 
** stills in a second the intellectual being of one that deserved to 
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‘* enjoy it for years tocome.”’ ‘‘ It gravels me,”’ cries the indignant 
knight, ‘‘ to think how powder and shot may remove from me the 
‘chance of becoming famous and renowned by arm and sword- 
‘‘edge throughout the known world.’”’ But then, with a flash, he 
adds: ‘‘ But Heaven’s will be done, and if I succeed, I shall loom 
‘‘ the larger in men’s minds even as the perils to which I exposed 
‘‘ myself were more hazardous than those faced by errants of old.’’ 
So he asserts the famous position that so far from chivalry having 
been laid down with the two-edged battle sword, it will loom larger 
as the centuries increase. 

But to the new knight, as to the old, war has her rules and 
‘‘bows to laws,’’ demands prudence, deliberation, speed, and 
courage. The new knight-errant must be “ valiant, courteous, 
‘* noble-minded; liberal, gracious, bold, gentle, patient; one that 
‘** has undergone hardship, duress, and enchantment.’’ With that 
thought the first book of the New Chivalry ends. 

Early in the second part Cervantes attacks the want of hardi- 
hood of the present age. ‘‘ What cavalier now sleeps in the fields 
‘* exposed to the rigour of elements, armed cap-a-pie?’’ Not so 
the New Cavalier :— 


‘We that are out-and-out adventurers, exposed to the sun’s 
heat, the air’s cold and all the weather’s inclemencies, by night and 
by day, afoot and ahorse, measure kingdoms with our steps 

knowing as I do the innumerable labours attendant upon 
chivalry, I also know its multitude of blessings. I am aware that 
the path of virtue is narrow, and broad and spacious the highway 
of vice. But I realise, too, how different their goals! for the way 
of vice, though wide and easy, ends in death, but the straight and 


difficult path of virtue leads to life, and not the life which perishes 
but that which is eternal.”’ 


Again, in “‘ The Third Sally,’’ he discourses to Sancho, of Fame 
‘‘which mortals thirst for as a reward and as part of the immor- 
“tality which their actions deserve.’’ But he adds we must chiefly 
look for the fame eternal, ‘‘ our labours must not pass beyond the 
“bounds set us by the Christian religion we profess. In slaying 
“* giants we are to slay pride.’? The true warrior must ‘‘ keep faith 
‘“ with God and his lady.’’ There must be no fear: ‘‘ though they 
“kill you in the first engagement and onset, whether by cannon- 
“ball or springing of a mine, what matters it? ’Tis alf 
“dying, and the thing is done’’—an heroic touch if ever 
was-—-but the fighting must be righteous—that is, must 
champion the faith, protect life, honour, family, estate, 
or fatherland. ‘‘ The King’s service in a righteous war’; 
that with Cervantes as with Shakespeare is the root of the 
matter. So this very gentle knight justifies the New Chivalry 
which he, a fool for Christ’s sake, was destined to set forth. ‘‘ Is 
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“it a vain dream or is the time ill-spent that is devoted to wander- 
‘“‘ ing through the world, looking not to its rewards but to the rough 
“brakes virtue must go through ere crowned with immortality ? 
c I, minded of my star, tread the narrow path of errantry, 
‘“‘in whose practice I scorn wealth but not honour.’”? So may we 
all be mindful of our stars as we tread the narrow path of errantry 
in these great days. 
J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


——_—____—_>—23 +e <___ 


REVIEWS. 


Dailey DICTA SE hie MENA OR 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES.* 


It is with sadness, but not without hope, that we notice the 
lengthy report of the papers read at the Fourth National Con- 
ference called by the American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes last December. The Presiding Officer of 
the first Session, Mr. Choate, drew attention to the fact that though 
the Third Hague Conference is due next year no move for it had 
then been made. At the last Conference in 1907 the idea of ‘‘a 
““ great International Court of Arbitral Justice’ for the settlement 
of international disputes in time of peace was almost adopted, and 
Mr. Choate believed that it would inevitably be carried at the third 
Conference. He is in favour of ‘“‘the election of judges, the 
‘“number being agreed upon by a vote of all the nations, each 
“nation casting one vote.’’ The United States proposed this in 
1907. The papers read before the Conference included one by 
Mr. Justice Riddell dealing with the ‘ Possibilities of Judicial 
** Settlement as Shown by Practice of Nations,’’ in which the 
learned judge traced the history of modern international arbitra- 
tion, beginning with “‘ Jay’s Treaty’ of 1794 and ending with 
The Hague Arbitration of 1910 as to fishing rights. Of the twenty- 
one instances, fourteen ‘‘ were wholly successful in the sense of 
‘‘ being accepted without demur or complaint,’’ and eight of them 
were purely legal decisions by judges. 

Three judge-conducted references failed, one of these being 
a boundary question, and therefore, says the learned judge, 
‘‘q4 question for diplomacy, not for judicial decision.’’ We 
regret this view. Diplomacy must always forerun the 


* Proceedings of the Fourth National Conference: American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, December 4-6, 1913. Washington, D.C. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
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recourse to the Court, but we do not see how any question 
can be ruled out as a ‘“‘diplomatic’’ question. The Court 
must be in a position to decide disputed matters of fact as 
well as of law if it is to be really effective, and we know of no area 
of investigation that is independent of fact and law. Mr. Robert 
C. Smith again distinguishes between questions which are legal 
and those which are political. Mr. Smith holds that “‘a very large 
‘* proportion of the questions arising between nations are resolvable 
‘“into questions of fact and law that are susceptible of judicial 
““examination and decision.” Ifa nation is a reasoning being all 
questions should be so resolvable. If a nation refuses to come 
before a Court it stands self-condemned provided that the Court is 
one that commands universal respect. Was the question that on 
the face of things lay behind the present war that Germany has 
thrust upon civilisation susceptible of judicial examination and 
decision? If the question was the responsibility for the murder of 
the Archduke there can be no doubt that the answer would be 
‘“Yes.”’ Yet we are afraid that the American jurists would rule 
this out as a “‘ political’’ question. The truth is that if an un- 
scrupulous nation chooses to play the game of the wolf and the lamb 
it will find some excuse for killing and eating the lamb, and will 
decline to submit the excuse to any Court. Such a nation must be 
compelled tocome in. What we need is an International Criminal 
Court to deal with nations that break treaties and ruin little nations. 

The problem for the moment, however, is how to reduce the 
number of ‘‘ political ’’ questions, how to convert them into ‘‘ ques- 
‘tions of fact and law that are susceptible of judicial examination 
“anddecision.’’ Webelieve that a Court of Judges could be founded 
of so august and recognised a character that almost every question 
that did not in fact involve the actual life of a nation would be sub- 
mitted to it with absolute confidence and content. Of the need and 
advantage of a permanent International Court there can be no 
doubt ; that it is not beyond the wit of nations to create a tribunal of 
a reasonable number of judges fairly representing the nations that 
bind themselves to obey the decisions of the tribunal there can be 
little doubt, and this important volume discusses in a series of 
weighty papers the difficulties that exist but to be overcome. Such 
a tribunal if once started would—such is the way of great Courts— 
attract authority to itself and create such confidence that the 
number of ‘‘ political’? questions would grow less and less. The 
difficulty that the world has to face is the attitude of Germany. By 
this war she has frankly said that she is not bound by her word. 
She pleads what she calls Kreigsrason—the necessity to succeed in 
war at all costs. There is scarcely a provision of The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 to which her representatives had set their hand that 
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has not been swept aside as immaterial. She has deliberately 
broken her most sacred pledges. We do not believe that this ends 
all hope of the creation of a Judicial Court. On the contrary, we 
think that it will hasten it. At the end of the war Germany must 
appear before some Court to answer the charge of having 
deliberately broken her engagements and destroyed the innocent 
Belgian people. It will be a unique opportunity for the nations to 
give a new sanction to international obligations. That is the reason 
that we notice this book with hope at this sad time. 


* * * 


MODERN GERMANY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD.* 


The considered views of the Chancellor of the University of 
Leeds on the present war are, as might have been expected, very 
weighty. He sees clearly enough the advantages that modern 
Germany as a whole has gained from the Prussian military tradi- 
tion. It has :— 


““Stiffened Germany. It has a noble side of disinterested devo- 
tion, of unflagging industry (labor improbus is a mark of the 
Prussian public service), of loyalty to the Throne. Its policy has 
given Germany forty years of union, a conscious pride in national 
unity, a great place among the Powers of the world. Men of busi- 
ness have found the effects of its stern discipline to be advantageous 
to German commerce because of the protection given to their under- 
takings by its powerful arm. Manufacturers have found that 
German industry has profited by the discipline that army training 
has given to their workpeople. All over Germany, under the shield 
of Prussia, there has been an outburst of industrial and commercial 
energy which is one of the wonders of the modern world.’’ 


That is one side, the good side of Prussianism. It has “ stiffened 
‘* Germany ”’ and given national life to an incongruous collection 
of States. On the other hand, the Prussian tradition ‘‘ knows no 
‘‘fear. It feels few scruples. It is a fortress challenging the ideas 
‘and methods of modern democracy. It despises democracy as 
‘* humanitarian ; it dreads it as subversive of discipline; it hates it 
““as a rival.’? What, then, is the policy of this anti-democratic 
Power to the other Powers of the world? Mr. Sadler tells us :— 


‘‘ That policy has, during recent years, been a growing menace 
to the peace of Europe. It is now the open and desperate enemy of 
some ideas and principles which we of the British Empire hold 


*(1) Modern Germany and the Modern World, by M. E. Sadler. Messrs. 


Macmillan (price 2d.). 
(2) How Britain Strove for Peace: A Record of Anglo-German Relations, 1898- 
1914, told from authoritative sources. By Sir Edward Cook. Messrs. Macmillan 


(price 2d.). 
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dearer than life itself. Those who are responsible for German 
policy have thought it well to force on a life and death struggle 
between their ideals and ours. Like gamblers, they have staked 
all on the cast. They hoped, perhaps, that at this juncture we 
should stand aside. In that case they, the men responsible for 
German policy, planned first to crush France so mercilessly that 
she could never stand in their path again ; next, to beat back the 
Russian invasion, and then patch up a peace with the Slavs ; and, 
finally, to concentrate their stupendous power on an attack on the 
British Empire, bent upon breaking us, and (by diplomatic pressure 
if possible, or, failing that, by force) lowering us into a state of 
vassalage to Berlin. But they miscalculated. Their reading of our 
character was wrong. They underrated our national spirit. They 
exaggerated the depth of our party divisions. They misjudged 
the temper of the self-governing Dominions oversea. They did not 
observe the strength of Indian loyalty. They had attached too 
much importance to the influence of their intrigues in America. 
And therefore they find themselves committed to a perilous and 
speculative adventure, hot with ambitions for a tyrannous power 
over half the world, armed with an almost unimaginable strength 
upon the Continent of Europe, pledged like pirates to ruthlessness, 
but confronted by the armies and navies of three great Powers, by 
the granite of British determination and by the moral disapproval 
of the greater part of the civilised world.’’ 


Never before in the history of war have such dreadful crimes 
occurred as those that Germany has deliberately ordered to 
be committed in the lands that she has violated. Ina sense, the 
most dreadful part of the whole awful business is that the authors 
of what Mr. Sadler calls “‘ this policy of unscrupulous brigandage ”’ 
have behind them “the united support of a great and highly 
““educated people,’’ and that men like Harnack, Eucken, and Rein 
““ have declared themselves our enemies, without any sign of mis- 
** giving at the principles which are involved in the national policy 
“of their rulers.”’ The reason in our opinion is not far to seek. 
A large part of the German nation has openly abandoned 
Christianity after its professors for half-a-century have vainly 
endeavoured to pervert its bases and reconcile it with the oppor- 
tunism of death. Were it not so the deeds that the Belgian refugees 
describe would not have happened nor would the Belgian popula- 
tion have fled. 

Mr. Sadler shows us the defects of the German mind and 
character as admitted by German publicists. Prince von Biilow 
has declared “‘ We are nota political people.’’ Dr. Althoff frankly 
wrote “‘ We are political donkeys. Prince von Biilow admits 
*“‘when an intellectual formula or a system has been found for 
“‘anything, we insist with obstinate perseverance on fitting realities 
“‘ into the system.’’ The phrase “‘ fitting realities ’’ explains much. 
*“Might is the supreme right’ is the well-known Bernhardian 
doctrine, and it is, of course, the deliberate negation of Christianity. 
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Treitschke has told us that ‘‘ The end-all and be-all of a State is 
“Power ’”’; that ‘‘ political arrangements have only a qualified 
“value . . . conditions may arise which are more powerful 
“than the most honorable intentions. The country’s own interest 
“* —considered, of course, in the highest ethical sense—must then 
““turn the scale.’’ We have seen what this has meant in Belgium. 
The reference to ‘‘ the highest ethical sense’’ is cant of the most 
appalling character. The outraged women of Belgium know what 
it means. But Prince von Biilow has not yet done with the people 
that he has helped to ruin. He writes of ‘‘ our old vice, Envy.”’ 
This and disputatiousness “‘ are declared ’’ (says Mr. Sadler) ‘‘ by 
** Prince von Biilow to be characteristics of the German disposition. 
“But these defects are solvents of national unity.’’ So, indeed, 
they will prove. 

When we turn to Sir Edward Cook’s dispassionate statement, 
‘* How Britain Strove for Peace’’ during the years 1898-1914, we 
see how all the qualities or characteristics that we have referred to 
have worked like stirring yeast in the German heart. Weare shown, 
page by page, how the German statesmen deliberately foiled every 
effort that was made by Britain for a permanent state of peace. On 
December 16th, 1897, the German Emperor made, at Kiel, his 
famous “‘ mailed fist’? speech. The following year the Czar called 
an International Congress to devise means for the reduction of 
armaments. We offered, in 1899, to reduce our shipbuilding 
programme if the other Naval Powers would do the same. The 
German answer was the new Navy Law of 1900, which practically 
doubled the German fleet. We were not dispirited, and announced, 
in July, 1906, a very large reduction in our-programme of naval 
construction, though the German Navy Law had been again 
extended. The answer of the German Emperor to this act of peace 
was personally to inform Sir F. Lascelles that if the question of 
disarmament was to be brought before The Hague Conference, 
called for 1907, he should decline to be represented at it. In August, 
1906, the German Emperor personally told Sir Charles Hardinge 
that the approaching Hague Conference was great nonsense. In 
September, the Emperor personally told Lord Haldane at Berlin that 
if disarmament were proposed Germany could not allow her repre- 
sentative to agree. In March, 1907, the English Prime Minister, 
Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, in an article in The Nation, stated 
that we were prepared to go further in the matter of naval reductions 
if others would do the same. In April, the German Government 
declined to participate in such a discussion. In the autumn of 1907 
the German Emperor visited England, and at the Guildhall pro- 
fessed profound friendship ; and in the following March the German 
naval programme was again largely accelerated. In August, 1908, 
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the German Emperor informed Sir Charles Hardinge personally 
that no discussion about naval armaments with a foreign Govern- 
ment could be tolerated. A month later, when Austria broke the 
Treaty of Berlin and seized Bosnia and Herzegovina, the German 
Emperor visited Vienna, declared that he stood in “‘ shining 
‘armour’? beside the aged Emperor, and dared Russia to challenge 
the Austrian robbery. Germany then at once began amazing 
negotiations with England by offering a nebulous retardation of the 
rate of shipbuilding if we would agree to stand aside, for it came 
to that, in circumstances such as have now happened. We, of 
course, refused. No honourable nation could have done anything 
else. But negotiations were resumed in 1910, when suddenly the 
German Emperor personally intervened behind the back of his 
government, and informed the English Ambassador that he would 
on no account ever consent to any agreement binding Germany not 
to enlarge her naval programme. On March 3oth, 1911, the 
German Chancellor finally douched the idea of reduction with cold 
water. But a political arrangement still seemed possible, and the 
German Emperor was received with enthusiasm in London at the 
unveiling of Queen Victoria’s Memorial. The visit was immediately 
followed by the Agadir incident. Great Britain facilitated the settle- 
ment of this crisis, and improved relations with Germany seemed 
probable by the end of 1911. The Emperor, in fact, invited a member 
of the English Cabinet to go to Berlin and discuss the relations 
between the two countries. Lord Haldane went. Two days before 
his arrival, in February, 1912, great increases in the Army and Navy 
were announced at the opening of the Reichstag by the Emperor 
personally. The German Government offered in return for a 
political agreement some temporary retardation of the new increase 
in ships. This, of course, was no basis for anything. The German 
Ambassador in London then asked for a definite pledge of 
England’s neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged in war. 
Such a monstrous proposal, of course, met with no acceptance. But 
England, even then, did not close the door. In 1912 and again 
in 1913 she offered a ‘‘ naval holiday.’? It was in each case 
rejected. But still, through England’s efforts, the Balkan crisis of 
1912-13 was tided over without war in Western Europe, and 
Herr von Jagow went out of his way to compliment England on 
what she had achieved. When the present crisis arose Sir 
Edward Grey again strove for peace and nearly secured it. But the 
German Emperor was not this time to be baulked of the war that he 
had so long held over the head of Europe. He brought down the 
“mailed fist,’? and with it ‘‘one of the greatest calamities in 
‘“history,’’ and incidentally the ruin of the Empire that Bismarck 
founded three-and-forty years ago. 
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PAE RECOLLECTIONS OF MR: FREDERICK 
ROGEKS:: 


We have seldom read a more inspiring story than that of 
Frederick Rogers’s struggles in his early life, and the rare courage 
and perseverance with which he surmounted them. The son of a 
Mile End dock labourer, with seven children to be brought 
up on wages never beyond twenty-five shillings a week, Rogers. 
rose by sheer industry and force of will. In those days there were 
open spaces in Mile End, in which cattle grazed, and through his. 
mother’s wonderful management there was no want, and a happy 
childhood. The love of reading was born with Rogers, and his. 
first impressions were derived from the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Beginning at ten years old as errand boy at two shillings a week,. 
and then as sandwich boy, he learnt London, and the busy life of 
shop and factory brought ideals into his life, and the possibility of 
escape from his present condition. The cheap theatres were a great 
factor in his education, ‘‘ though there was fustian there was good 
““ stuff with it.’ Mr. Rogers thinks there was little harm done by 
the Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard literature, and that ‘‘ we must 
““ go deeper than romance for the sources of juvenile crime.’’ The 
severe strain and heavy weights he had to carry in the stationer’s 
office in which he worked developed spinal disease, and broke 
down his health; and when after months of suffering he was 
brought to Dr. Watkins, there was little prospect of recovery. To 
this able and eccentric man he owed not only health, but education 
and guidance. For four years Rogers was at the surgery for 
treatment at 4.0 a.m., going to his work close by at 7.30. Later, 
in Dr. Watkins’s failing health, it was a happiness to Rogers to 
read to him in the early mornings, and learn priceless lessons from 
his stores of intellect and hope. Unknown beyond his quiet sphere 
of usefulness, Dr. Watkins was one of those who, the Sweden- 
borgians tell us, save the city they dwell in by their saintly lives. 
The description of the ghastly hangings at Newgate is painfully 
realistic, and also that of the funerals of ‘‘ the daughters of Rahab.”’ 
The paper on ‘‘ Irving and the Drama’”’ gives the art criticisms 
of the working man, and that on ‘‘Home Rule”’ a charming 
account of Rogers’s visit to Ireland. His work for the old age 
pensions was supported by Charles Booth, and many of the 
Friendly Societies. The curious fact is quoted that old age pensions 
were advocated by Bishop Ridley at St. Paul’s Cross in the reign 
of Edward VI. Mr. Rogers holds that the raising of educational 
standards has created a class who will not, if they can help it, 


* Labour, Life, and Literature, by Frederick Rogers. Smith, Elder & Son (price: 
7s. 6d. net). 
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labour with their hands. From this follows the steady deterioration 
in the quality of handicrafts, which he attributes to the employ- 
ment of ill-trained youths, to be turned off on reaching manhood, 
and replaced by equally raw boys. Mr. Rogers naturally counted 
W. T. Stead as ‘‘ one of the great souls with the instincts of a 
“« prophet,’ but Mr. Rogers’s own outlook was a more hopeful 
one, as befitted the sane temperament which could spend every 
spare hour in the British Museum or Guildhall Library, and also 
experience the enjoyment of work well done. The paper on the 
tragedy of Edward Baker’s life tells of the working man’s club, 
supported by Bishop Temple, and the Freethought Societies of the 
day. The recollections of Father Ignatius, whose “ spiritual 
‘“ strength and passion’’ held his readers as under a spell, were 
part of the ‘‘ Catholicity ’’ which led him to Liddon, at St. Paul’s, 
and the Nonconformist Picton, and to devotion to the Book of 
‘Common Prayer and its noble and inspiring ideals. 

_The Education Act found in Mr. Rogers an enthusiastic 
advocate, and in 1873 he was a manager of the East London schools. 
Soon after he had his first holiday of four days and a-half, spent in 
Windsor Park, where ‘‘ the beauty of trees and gliding moths and 
““ shadowy deer ’”’ filled his soul. He walked through Richmond 
to Oxford, whose strange magnetism was upon him, and the 
history and romance with the memories of the great dead urged 
him to try and follow in their steps. The Labour movement with 
which Mr. Rogers was associated showed him the real desire of the 
educated classes to be in touch with the artisans, and to this he 
bears full testimony. In the University Extension movement Mr. 
Rogers found his life, and from the first was a member of the White- 
chapel Committee, of which the Rev. S. Barnett was the Chairman, 
and in the lectures of S. R. Gardiner he realised what scholarship 
‘meant. Nothing in this book is more noticeable than the readiness to 
acknowledge the good in all classes, and the absence of bitterness. 
‘The sickly boy who knew Shelley’s Skylark by heart and lived in 
the Shakespeare of his dreams, owed to his high-minded parents, 
who, though poor, were never envious of wealth, the fine character 
and temper, the perseverance with which he fought ignorance and 
wrong, and the faith which enabled him to wait for the Eternal 
sTruth; 


* * * 
EDUCATION 3A ND TRON yae 
The endless stream of books on education that pours from the 


press has one melancholy aspect. With very rare and notable 
exceptions works on the history, theory, practice, and philosophy 


__* Essays in Edification, by Septimus Ellerton Browne and Anthony Penn Smythe. 
David Nutt, Bloomsbury, W.C. (price as. 6d. net). 
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of education are written by men or women to whom humour is a 
thing that has no part in life. Educational psychologists will treat 
of humour as a phenomenon, and possibly as a characteristic; but 
the sense of humour, the consciousness of incongruity, is absolutely 
absent from the minds of the patient authors of most works on 
education. But there are exceptions. One eminent London pro- 
fessor is a famous exception, and so, too, is the anonymous author 
of this volume of Essays in Edification, for one author he (or she) 
must be despite the fact that Mr. Ellerton Browne is the nominal 
author of the verse essays and Mr. Penn Smythe of the prose 
essays. Of course, there may be an Ellerton and a Penn, but for 
our own part we feel the same vein of irony, the same twinkle of 
naked steel in both these writers. Little Lucy’s ‘‘ Forewords’’ on 
the tragedy of overloading the delicate minds of childhood are 
framed in the same parabolic form as the exquisite essay ‘‘ of the 
*“wall of Balbus,’’ with its fine prose picture of the bringing 
together of the material for the building of the Tower of Babel, 
which is here defined as a ‘‘ complete system of philosophy ”’ built 
up from the fruits of experience. We commend those parables to 
the educationalists of to-day. The essay ‘‘ Of Recreation ’’ con- 
tains a deep truth, that to make work of play—that is to say, so to 
plan that the results of recreation are purely utilitarian—is, except 
in close moderation, a profound mistake. ‘‘ Generally a plan 
** devised to compass two objects is apt to fail of both.’” No doubt 
change of work is recreation, but so is play, and play loses its chief 
signification if it is work in disguise. ‘‘ The distinction of play is 
‘that it be satisfying in itself and not a means to some further 
‘“‘end.’? The essay ‘‘ Of Recreation ’’ is followed by the poem 
** Of Leisure (on the Cotswold Hills),’? which we quote under the 
name Ellerton Browne, but which we attribute to someone very 
much else :— 


OF LEISURE. 


‘‘ A little lake lies poised among the hills, 
As a man’s hand might hold a goblet high 
’Mid festal lights. The pictured summer sky 
Fills it with beauty, as the red wine fills 
The wine cup, while the soft warm breeze instils 
The home-felt peace of lowland vales; hard by 
Farm buildings, fruit trees, fields of corn and rye : 
For listening ears the music of the rills. 


A little islet lies upon the lake, 

An emerald in a ring: a grim Scotch fir 

And weeping willow, locked in strange embrace 
Beside the marge, a pair of lovers make; 

And Fancy tells the tale of him and her, 

The warrior’s prowess and the lady’s gracc.”’ 
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But the fact that Mr. Penn Smythe makes fun of educational 
systems, ancient and modern, and perhaps has more sympathy with 
the ideals of Sandford and Merton than with those of the educational 
psychologist and his laws of Contiguity, Resemblance, and 
Contrast, and probably believes rather in free play for human nature 
than free play for inhuman pedagogy, should not blind us to the 
fact that he (or she) has definite educational ideals. The hints as 
to English composition are not the less excellent that this ironic, 
and one is almost tempted to say Irish author, does not altogether 
follow his own rules. His glorious account ‘‘ of manual instruction 
‘“and the heuristic method ’’ show clearly enough that he is not 
afraid to laugh at his own doctrine of free play for human nature 
when it becomes wild license. His criticism of criticism (not real, 
but banal criticism) is lethal. If some modern editors were to 
read the essays on ‘‘ Fine Writing ’’ and ‘‘ Co-operative Literature,” 
they would cease from editing, and some of us would have rest. 
The deadly paper on encyclopedias is a vigorous counterblast to 
one of the curses of our day—scrappy knowledge lightly worn. 
Mr. Michael Donovan (blacksmith), on the cult of games as moral 
discipline, is almost bitter, but on the whole we believe there is 
more in Bishop Welldon’s position than Mr. Donovan and Mr. 
Penn Smythe think. We like, least of all, the long chapter on ‘“‘ Old 
‘* Saws Re-set,’’ for while this trenchant criticism of the age-long 
abuse of proverbs is effective and very witty, yet we doubt if the 
value of proverbs in their limited sphere is fully recognised. They 
formed a not unwhcolesome discipline, and for our own part we prefer 
the old-fashioned proverbs to the obiter dicta of many modern 
educationalists. For sheer delightful irony we have rarely read 
anything more pungent than the defence ‘‘of the old game of 
““gamble.’’? The defence of gambling as a game, of course, 
involves an attack on gambling as a business, and fine work the 
writer makes of the opportunity thus offered him. Of course, 
gambling becomes a business whenever anyone wants to make 
money out of it. We agree that gambling as a game lies deep in 
human nature. To progress we must take chances. Last of all 
comes a characteristic essay, a defence “‘ of idols.’’ The first idol— 
what a wonderful thing it was: ‘‘ Was it indeed anything less than 
“a stroke of genius, unconscious prophecy of the religion and art 
“and culture which have exalted and purified the human spirit ? 
= The first protest against mere utilitarianisin.’? The 
thought is new and fine. In fact, this author is a writer to reckon 
with and to be read by all educational thinkers. Pungent in style, 
and still more pungent in thought, he scarifies while he plays with 
the toys of our day. The true criticism of the book is that it is 
critical, not constructive. We should like to see this author build 
as well as dig. 
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AS THEORY OF. CIVILISATION.* 


Mr. Sholto Douglas in his very interesting and suggestive book 
discusses the problem of the disappearance of successive civilisa- 
tions. ‘“‘ The answer to that question must be of interest to us, 
““ because from it we may hope to see whether the same forces of 
** dissolution are working amongst us which dissolved those earlier 
** civilisations.’’ Mr. Douglas connects the persistence or dis- 
appearance of any particular civilisation with the retention or the 
loss of religious faith. We regret, chiefly on Mr. Douglas’s 
account, the description of religious faith as ‘‘ psychic illusion.” 
That sort of Positivist phraseology is, if we may say so, foolish, and 
rather apt to damn a thoughtful book. It is obvious that a mere 
illusion cannot have permanent psychological effects on a nation. 
Even on individuals, illusions in the long run, provided that sanity 
is retained, have no permanent heritable effect. Probably Mr. 
Douglas will admit this. Religious faith, he thinks, distinguishes 
the progressive from the unprogressive nation. It is curious, 
however, that Mr. Douglas claims no “supernatural spiritual 
“truth ’ for earlier religions. He regards the selection of the 
faith most effective for purposes of progress as a materialistic 
evolutionary process. He does not suggest how the choice came 
to be made. He does not, apparently, admit that the power of 
selecting the best environment is in its ultimate analysis a power 
that comes from without. ‘‘ The trial and error ’’ theory has really 
no scientific supporters to-day. Again, Mr. Douglas hardly 
appreciates the intellectual significance of the thinkers who com- 
bined Greek thought with Hebrew faith to evolve Christian 
theology. It is rather a shallow saying, to anyone familiar with 
the thinking power of St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
Aquinas, that “‘ our fathers were not deep thinkers in the Dark 
** Ages, the ages of faith; that is why they were ages of faith; that 
“is why the new psychic illusion came to dominate European 
“‘humanity.’’ If faith is necessarily divorced from the profoundest 
thought, how do we account for men like, let us say (as examples 
of thousands of the keenest thinkers), Newton and Kelvin; how 
do we account for the fact that among the great scientific thinkers 
of to-day faith in God and Immortality has entirely displaced the 
nugatory atheism that for the moment accompanied the earlier 
stages of Darwinism? We thoroughly agree with Mr. Douglas’s 
proposition that civilisation is the product of faith; but if faith 
is an illusion, civilisation is an illusion and life itself is an illusion. 
We do not believe this for a moment. To-day the theory of Design 
in the Universe has recaptured the philosophic and scientific mind. 


*A Theory of Civilisation, by Sholto O. G. Douglas. T. Fisher Unwin (price 
5s. net). 
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If there is Design, there can be no Illusion. If there is Reality 
anywhere there can be no Illusion. - Mr. Douglas follows Dr. 
Fraser in a materialistic explanation of the beginnings of religious 
faith. That view is not held by any philosopher or scientist of 
the first, or even second, rank. The first germ of life contained 
within itself not only the power of growth, but also the capacity 
for self-consciousness and the capacity for realising in ever-growing 
measure the source from which it came. The origin of faith lies 
there, and the history of faith is the history of the way in which 
the germ, become man through the exercise of faith in something 
higher than itself, took age after age material means to reveal to 
himself the God that he was feeling after. Thus we would neces- 
sarily have, as faith increases, higher stages of civilisation. Mr. 
Douglas arrives at the same conclusion, but his process is faulty 
as he has no base of reality from which to start, and the process 
leads him to an ultimate negation of sense; in other words, to an 
ultimate and superb civilisation based upon and believing in 
irrational nonsense. 

’ But we fully appreciate the value of his theme, and observe with 
interest his tracing of the operation of the doctrine that civilisation 
is the product of faith through the epochs of ancient Greece, through 
the history of the Roman Empire, and down to our time, and again 
his tracing of the same force at work in the nations subject to the 
other great faiths of history. Mr. Douglas’s wide classical know- 
ledge enables him to deal effectively with the process as it appears 
in ancient Greece. We fully agree that ‘‘ Dionysus appears to be 
““one of the most important civilising factors in the culture of the 
“fifth century.’” The ‘‘ Dionysiac Cult’? had enormous moral 
and intellectual significance, and ‘‘ tended towards the increase of 
“‘civilisation.’? But why call it a “‘ psychic illusion’’? It was, in 
fact, the effort of the purest Greek minds to realise the spiritual 
forces to which they owed their strength. Mr. Douglas, perhaps, 
hardly lays sufficient stress on the fact that in Rome, behind the 
personifications of abstractions, there was a deep popular sense of 
an unseen God, which was destined to play a real part in the adop- 
tion and progress of Christianity. Ultimately the strength of 
Roman civilisation was faith. When faith failed Rome failed. 
We do not agree at all that the “‘ humanisation of Roman theology 
““was a chief part of the great work that Greece performed for 
““ Rome and the world.’? What is the fact is that the reaction of 
exact Greek thought on Hebrew Christianity made it possible for 
the Roman world to accept Christianity in the most crucial moment 
in its history. It already had the basis of a faith in an unseen 
God. 

We do not agree with much that Mr. Douglas writes on “‘ the 
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‘ Dark Ages.” We should have thought that the real note of ‘‘ the 
‘““ Catholic Doctrine ’’ was its rationality, not its ‘“‘ irrationality ”’ ; 


we should have thought that the scene of Canossa was a tribute to 
the subtlety of Henry IV. rather than to the power of Gregory, 
whom it, in fact, destroyed. Frankly, we do not think that the 
ages of faith as described by Mr. Douglas could have produced 
directly or indirectly the Renaissance. However, the book as a 
whole is thoughtful enough, and while we cannot believe that the 
religion of the future cannot be Christian and must be irrational 
yet that, no doubt, is the logical conclusion of the premises we have 
denied. For our own part we should advise Mr. Douglas to revise 
his fundamental conceptions in the light of modern thought and 
not build too much on neo-Huxleyism. 


—————_—__ s+oa-— 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge has edited a popular edition, entitled 
“Cavalry ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 2s. net.), of General 
Freiherr von Bernhardi’s well-known work entitled ‘‘ Cavalry in Peace 
‘‘and War”’ (translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D.S.O.), with 
Field Marshal Sir John French’s preface to the English version. General 
Bernhardi’s book was written in 1909, and in some ways is already out 
of date, in so far as there has been a notable advance in the use of aero- 
planes, motor cars, and motor cycles. But, as the editor points out, “‘ it is. 
‘still true that the aviators cannot entirely supersede the cavalry. The 
‘*two arms have to work together. There are cases where the aviator 
““ can accomplish very little. Thus, for instance, we are told that during 
‘“ the French advance into the Vosges and Alsace in the present war, the 
‘* wooded character of the country led to aerial reconnaissance giving very 
‘* disappointing results.’? Sir John French’s introduction will be read 
with peculiar interest now, though, of course, it was in fact written some 
years ago. It is important to realise the high appreciation that Sir John 
French has for General von Bernhardi, ‘‘ whose intimate knowledge of 
‘* cavalry and brilliant writings have won for him such a great European 
‘“reputation.’’ He regards the German General’s views on the arma- 
ment and tactics of cavalry as sound, and his book ‘‘ will show to every- 
‘“ one who has an open mind and is capable of conviction by reasoned 
‘* argument how great is the future réle of cavalry, and how determined 
“are the efforts of the great cavalry leaders of Europe to keep abreast 
‘‘ with the times, and to absorb for the profit of the arm every lesson 
‘‘ taught by experience, both in peace and war.’’ Sir John French clearly 
accepts General von Bernhardi’s dictum that the wars in South Africa and 
Manchuria ‘‘ reveal conditions, which have very little in common with 
‘those of a European war, such as the German cavalry will have to 
‘‘ feht.’? The German writer considers that the same holds good of the 
Russo-Turkish War, and adds: ‘‘ The most interesting and instructive 
‘‘ campaigns for the service of modern cavalry appear to be those of the 
“¢ American War of Secession, which are, however, almost unknown in 
‘‘ Germany, where there is a lack of opportunities to study them.”’ The 
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editor of this volume tells that “‘ in England those :Jampaigns have been 
“‘ very carefully studied, and our cavalry have learned the lessons they 
“ suggest.’”? Sir John French invites “‘ particular attention to the 
“« General’s remarks on the subject of reconnaissance, the cavalry fight, 
“the combination of fire and shock, the divisional cavalry, the réle of 
““the strategical cavalry, training, and organisation; the masterly 
“* summary of the qualifications which should be possessed by squadron 
‘‘ and patrol leaders is, in particular, an extremely valuable contribution 
“‘to the study of a most important subject.’’ General von Bernhardi 
recommends raids by cavalry corps against the enemy’s communications. 
The German regulations do, or did, not adopt this view. Sir John French 
writes : ‘‘ My opinion upon this point is that every plan should be sub- 
“* ordinate to what I consider a primary necessity—namely, the absolute 
** and complete overthrow of the hostile cavalry. So long as that cavalry 
‘“remains intact, with its moral unshaken, all our enterprises must of 
““necessity be paralysed. The successful cavalry fight confers upon the 
“* victor the command of ground, just in the same way that successful 
‘* naval action carries with it command at sea. For effective enterprises 
“in either sphere, command is absolutely necessary, and can only be 
“* obtained by successful battle, whether on land or sea.’’ We have seen 
during the present war, these principles put by Sir John French into 
operation. At an early stage, the German cavalry were terrorised by 
the English, who went through them “like brown paper.’”’ Sir John 
French agrees generally with the German regulations when they suggest 
that raids against communications should not divert cavalry from their 
true battle objective, and says, ‘‘I must venture to differ from the 
‘* author on this point, though I do not approve of all that the German 
‘‘ regulations say concerning the employment of cavalry in battle. The 
** opinion which I hold and have often expressed is that the true réle of 
““cavalry on the battlefield is to reconnoitre, to deceive, and finally te 
““support.’’ There can be little doubt that these principles are now being 
brought into play, and the English cavalry soldier is now experiencing, 
to use Sir John French’s words, ‘‘ the great intellectual and physical 
“ strain that modern war will impose upon the cavalry.”’ 


* * % 


Every public library, and as many private libraries as possible, should 
acquire at once, for use in this time of war, the late Professor Westlake’s 
great work on International Law (Two volumes, Part I., Peace; 
Part II., War. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1910, 1913. Price, 
per volume, 9s. net) now in its second edition. We earnestly recom- 
mend students of the origin and conduct of the war to study this work, 
which is full and detailed, and foreshadows with almost dreadful 
accuracy the course of the war that the author was spared from wit- 
nessing. Professor Westlake had no doubt how Germany would 
conduct war. He discusses in detail the barbarous German doctrines of 
Kriegsrason (“‘ Kriegsrison geht vor kriegsrecht’’) and War-Treason 
(Kriegs-Verrath) and condemns both in his cold but emphatic fashion. 
No one could accuse Professor Westlake of being a prejudiced jurist. 
No fairer-minded man ever lived. Yet he wrote, without any know-’ 
ledge of the present terrible war, that according to German jurists ‘‘ the 
> true instructions to be given by a State to its generals are: ‘ Succeed—— 
ay by war according to its laws, if you can ; but, at all events, and in 
_,, any way, succeed.” Of conduct suitable to such instructions it may 

be expected that human nature will not fail to produce examples, but 
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‘“ the business of doctrinal writers should be to check and not encourage 
“it. Otherwise, the most elementary restraints on war, which have 
‘“ been handed down from antiquity, are not safe.’’ Thus Professor 
Westlake prophesied exactly what has happened in France and Belgium. 
‘“The most elementary restraints on war’’ have disappeared in the 
operations of the Kaiser’s freebooters. Again, Professor Westlake 
pointed out that the German writers apply the epithet of Kriegs-Verrath 
(War-Treason) to every act of a member of an occupied population 
‘‘ directed against the occupying army.’’ He repudiates this position 
with indignation and adds the remarkable words, ‘‘ In the case of giving 
‘information and serving as a guide to one’s own people, the attempt 
“at sanguinary repression would have the additional demerit of inutility, 
“* since it could not succeed except among a people more abject than it 
““ would be possible to discover.’’ It is strange that a writer like Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, writing to the Times (see issues of October 5th, 6th, and 
8th), to point out (in the case of the infamous murder on the ground 
of Kriegsverrath of a Franzésling in the Vosges) that a Franzésling may 
be ‘‘a grown man ’”’ and not a “‘ lad,’’ has no word of reprobation for 
this terrible crime, one of the series foreseen by Professor Westlake. | 
The fate of this poor young fellow, called by the Germans themselves, 
““Armer junger Kerl’’ as well as ‘‘ junger Verrater,’’ would, one might 
have thought, have called forth a judicial indictment from a distinguished 
English social reformer. We should have thought that Mr. Hobson 
would have taken the opportunity to repudiate the doctrine of 
Kriegsverrath. It is a comfort to know that the most distinguished 
of English jurists does repudiate it. . 


* * % 


Educational methods, new and old, are much in the air to-day, and 
there is a great tendency to specialise in one form or another on the 
training of very young children. The present writer has not much 
sympathy with devices for the speedy teaching of young infants. ‘‘ Six 
‘“ is time enough,’’ said Mulcaster, and the dictum is still true. But there 
is much that can be usefully taught in the six to seven period, and ‘‘ Toy- 
‘‘ making ’’ is one of these subjects. So we are glad to draw attention 
to Miss Bertha Eden’s volume (with an introduction by Mr. P. B. 
Ballard) entitled ‘‘ Toy-making for Infants ’’ (Messrs. Pitman, price 2s. 6d. 
net), one of a very useful ‘‘ hand work ’’ series. Miss Eden’s book, 
Mr. Ballard tells us, ‘‘ is a thing that has germinated and grown in the 
*“school . . . the class taught by Miss Eden contained a large number 
‘“of those children to whom the older branches of school study, when 
‘‘taught by the older methods, made no sort of appeal. The school 
‘* pursuits were entirely alien to their interests. But since the intro- 
‘* duction of the toy-making scheme these unregenerate ones have been 
‘brought within the fold.’’ We agree that means must be devised to 
find common ground for children and teachers, and that a child’s love 
of stories, games, and handwork may be used for this purpose. 
Antagonism between the teacher and the taught disappears. ‘‘ This 
‘‘complete change of attitude has been one of the most notable results 
‘of Miss Eden’s experiment. The apathetic and the sullen have become 
‘* eager and cheerful.’’ For our own part we confess that as a rule in the 
admirable elementary classes of elementary schools to-day we find that 
apathy and sullenness only occur in connection with under-feeding, late 
hours, and wretched home surroundings. Noteven Miss Eden’s magic will 
help these little victims. But it is magic all the same. Here we see 
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how almost any infant can make or mend barrows, carts, trolleys, vans, 
cars, cabs, pianos, cranes, railway signals, ladders, chairs, seats, and, 
indeed, endless varieties of toys, and all that is needed is, Miss Eden, 
cardboard, wood, seccotine, paint, and a small child of the age six to 
seven. Out of such workers and such material fairyland can be evolved, 
and the mind of many a mite made thoughtful and happy. We think 
that hundreds of infant-teachers will like to adapt Miss Eden’s methods 


to their own work. 
* * * 


In ‘‘ Memories of my Youth ”’ (7s. 6d., published by Putnam & Sons, 
in May of this year) Mr. G. H. Putnam carries us to the close of the 
American Civil War in 1865. The first part of the volume gives an 
account of his early visits to England with his father, who was the 
first American publisher to establish an English business and to see the 
importance of having American editions of many English books, making 
arrangements to this end with various English publishers. He soon, 
indeed, established a branch house in London of the well-known pub- 
lishing firm of Wiley & Putnam, and so secured literary connections in 
England. The venture was not very successful, and partnership was 
dissolved after a seven years’ experiment ; but it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of making friends among many English publishers and writers. 
The son, George Putnam, became a student in Paris, in Berlin, and in 
Gottingen, and not the least interesting part of this somewhat ponderous 
volume are the experiences of this young student, who enrolled himself 
in the University of Gottingen in 1861, to study science, and especially 
chemistry and forestry, with a view to the preservation of the timber of 
the United States. He found a pleasant home, in a private family, and 
the description of the almost martial rigour that ruled the household 
is very curious. Each day the fuel and rations required were portioned 
out, and the exact number of hours the servants must give to work, to 
sleep, to recreation were fixed by so rigid a rule that both mistress and 
servant could either of them enter a complaint before the district 
magistrate if these rights were infringed. 

It was in 1861 that the American Civil War broke out, and George 
Putnam felt that he must enrol himself as a soldier; he took an active part 
in the campaign from September, 1862, until he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cedar Creek, and remained one until near the close of the war. 
One curious incident is related of this time. Putnam went to be shaved 
by a darky, and the man was trembling and unable to hold his razor. 
‘** Somethin’s happened to Massa Lincoln, and I can’t do nothin’ sir, but 
‘jes think about it.’’ ‘‘ But you can have no news that I haven’t got,”’ 
said Putnam—for there was then no telegraphic communication from the 
north. ‘‘ We coloured folk,’’ said the darky, ‘‘ sometimes get news 
‘““°fore it comes to you white people, and we all feel this mornin’ that 
‘“‘ somethin’s gone wrong with Massa Lincoln.’’ In the streets of the 
village the coloured folk thronged, whispering, and many in tears, but 
none could say what they knew or thought. A few hours later came the 
courier with the news: ‘‘ Lincoln is dead.’’ Never before or since, says 
Putnam, have I been with a mass of men overwhelmed by one simple 
emotion. The whole division of the army was sobbing. All felt ‘‘ the 
‘loss not only of their great captain, but of the personal friend, of him 
‘“‘ who was, for the troops, as for the whole country, Father Abraham.” 

A large part of this volume, which concludes with the declaration of 
peace in 1865, is taken up by the American Civil War and by Putnam’s 
experiences as a prisoner of war and the efforts at escape, through 
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burrowing tunnels, &c., made by the prisoners—a few successful, but 
more unsuccessful. The daily rations of the prisoners were for long but 
a chunk of bread. For a time, even this was only given once aday. We 
in England are perhaps somewhat tired of the lengthy accounts of this 
war that have already been published, but it naturally occupies a pro- 
minent place in American thought and memoirs. 


—--++->-2 4 < 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Two further volumes of Professor Firth’s really wonderful illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Macaulay’s History of England ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 
1os. 6d. per volume) are before us. These illustrations add immensely 
to the value of the text, and not only on the ground that they are con- 
temporary documents, so to speak, lending weight and authority to 
particular passages, but because they also represent the tone, the taste, 
and the manners of the age that Macaulay pictures. In this way they 
are a check on the text which, of course, though written by a man of 
enormous knowledge was written rather from without than from within. 
The illustrations that Professor Firth has gathered together carry us 
within the life of the late seventeeth century, and so supplement in a 
marked way the remarkable outward presentation that Macaulay gave 
us, and add a new range of life to a work that was depending more and 
more upor its literary rather than its historical value. Volume 3 
carries us from the acquittal of the Seven Bishops to the Battle of 
Newton Butler in 1689, while the fourth volume takes us down to the 
Capitulation of Limerick in October, 1691. The full-page plates in 
colours, all works of art, include Lely’s remarkable portrait of Claver- 
house, in the possession of Lord Strathmore. 


* * * 


We must call attention to the second edition of Mr. Edward Cony- 
beare’s invaluable work, ‘‘ Alfred in the Chroniclers’’ (W. Heffer, 
Cambridge, price 4s. 6d. net). It is fifteen years since the first edition 
appeared, and this new edition is written in the light of Mr. Stevenson’s 
famous volume, Asser’s Life of Alfred, and ‘‘ also embodies the results 
‘‘ of a careful and minute exploration throughout the whole Athelney 
‘and Edington district, which I have personally undertaken with a view 
‘to working out upon the spot the problem of Alfred’s crucial 
‘¢* Ethandune’ campaign.’’ The volume gives us in an “‘ introductory 
‘* sketch ’’ of eighty-seven pages, a useful and careful life of the great 
English hero and king, and this is followed in the second part by extracts, 
with prefatory notices, from the following Chronicles :—Asser (roth 
century), written shortly after Alfred’s death; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(from ninth century Exemplar); The Chronicle of Ethelwerd (early 
eleventh century) ; Simeon of Durham, William of Malmesbury, Henry 
of Huntingdon, Florence of Worcester (all early twelfth century) ; Gaimor 
(mid twelfth century); Roger of Wendover (early thirteenth century); 
John of Wallingford (mid thirteenth century); John of Brompton 
(thirteenth century original); Ingulf (fourteenth century compilation) ; 
The Book of Hyde (fourteenth century compilation); The Chronicle of 
St. Neots (late eleventh century). The extracts are given in excellent 
translations, and the book is one that deserves a very wide circulation 
at this time when we are examining in detail the bases both moral and 
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military from which our Empire was raised. It is more than a thousand 
years since Alfred died, but it may be truly said that the England of 
to-day is largely derived from his ideals and his practical organisation 
of sea and land power. 

* * 

‘‘The Great War Book ”’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price is. 
net) may well find a large public, for it is well and clearly and succinctly 
written, and contains in its 190 pages masses of information relative to 
the war. It traces the recent history and the ideals of the belligerent 
Powers, the immediate causes and the deeper issues of this war between 
Barbarism and Civilisation. The story of Belgium as ‘‘ the Cockpit” 
of Europe is traced, and then we pass on to the military and naval forces 
of the Powers, to the rallying of the British Empire, to the new weapons 
of war, to the old laws and customs of war. The mercantile part in 
the great crisis is placed before us, and the opportunity of capturing 
German trade and securing a ‘‘ magnificent ’’ field is clearly exhibited. 
We have sections on ‘‘ America, the moral referee,’’ and ‘‘ Nietzsche 
‘‘and Kaiserism,’’ and, finally, an excellent ‘‘ Who’s Who,”’ and a 
valuable account of places of current importance. 

* * * 


We wish to draw special attention at this time to a volume entitled 
‘The Law of Naval Warfare,’’ by Lieutenant J. A. Hall, LL.B., B.A., 
R.N.V.R., Barrister-at-Law (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, price 6s. net). 
It is desirable that every English person should know broadly the laws 
and conventions that control our English operations at sea. Mr. Hall 
deals with the general rules, applying to all warlike operations, of inter- 
national law set forth by The Hague Conventions of 1907, and the 
particular application of these rules to warfare at sea. He deals fully 
with the mutual rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals, the treat- 
ment of enemy subjects, the difficult problems of blockade, contraband, 
unneutral service, enemy character, visit and service, prize proceedings, 
and he prints in an appendix the Declaration of London of 1909. It is 
an admirable book. It is with amazement that one realises the entire 
thoroughness with which Germany, under the excuse of Kriegsrdson, 
has deliberately violated almost every sacred engagement to which her 
representatives put their hands at The Hague in 1907. 

* * * 


The successive volumes of nineteenth century poets issued by Mr. 
Humphrey Milford, are of real value to builders of small home libraries, 
and we are glad to see the ‘‘ Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson ’’ (Oxford 
University Press, price 1s. 6d. net). A mystic at heart, Emerson will 
probably survive in literature as a mystic chastened by a vivid luve and 
knowledge of nature. In this way he was the poetic yoke-fellow of 
Christina Rossetti. Which of these two poets wrote these lines of the 
bee which 
“Columbine, with horn of honey, 

Scented fern and agrimony, 


Clover, catch-fly, adder’s tongue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among.’’ 


This poet, who lived through the terrible North and South War, gave us 
in Freedom advice for to-day :— 


‘*“ Freedom’s secret wilt thou know? 
Counsel not with flesh and blood ; 
Loiter not for cloak or food; 
Right thou feelest, rush to do.” 


iis DOWNFALL OF CURE Y. 


pelLURKISH INBUTRALITY~ : CREDO. OULA 
IMPOSSIBILE. 


AST month I read, with genuine pleasure and invincible 
scepticism, the cheering forecast drawn by Sir Edwin Pears, 
who encouraged us to hope that Turkey would ‘‘ remain neutral ”’ 
until the termination of the present war. ‘‘Remain’’ was perhaps 
a misnomer considering the interpretation theretofore put upon 
the word neutrality by the statesmen on the Bosphorus. 
““Turkey,’’ too, is an expression which was equally misleading. 
For there has been no Turkey since the Prussophile swash-buckler 
of Polish descent, Enver Pasha, took over the Ministry of War and, 
together with that, the entire government of the Sultan’s subjects. 
From that day onward the Army has been the unique source of 
political power. Enver has stood for the Army, and Germany has 
sought to make Enver a tool as efficient as he was pliant. Under 
such conditions—and nobody acquainted with Turkey could doubt 
that they prevailed—the Porte could neither remain nor become 
neutral. One only point was open to question: What chance was 
there that these conditions would be upset, say, by a State-stroke 
engineered in Turkish fashion by Enver’s enemies? The answer 
to this was that the likelihood of a sudden and radical change was 
indeed considerable. But at the critical point the forces which were 
to have brought about this transformation were neutralised, and 
things took their pristine course ; whereupon the utmost that British 
diplomacy could compass was to keep the nominal Turkish 
Government from declaring war or enjoining acts of hostility on 
the Army or Navy. And this task our Ambassador accomplished 
with marked success. 

On October 30th, however, the far-spreading entanglement of the 
present world-conflict increased its sanguinary coils. The patient 
Allies were openly and brutally challenged, not by the Porte, not 
even by the Minister of the Marine, but by irresponsible Germans 
whom Enver Pasha had helped to the supreme political power. By 
Herr Suchon’s orders, inspired by the German Ambassador and 
issued unknown to the Grand Vizier to the Cabinet, open cities of 
Russia were bombarded, ships belonging to the Allies were 
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attacked, and sundry overt acts of war were committed without any 
preliminary notification. : 

Now, Turkey had no more to do with this sneaking Prussian 
manceuvre than had the unfortunate sinner possessed by the seven 
unclean spirits with the obscenities which horrified his friends. 
And if she had protested against it, all would have been well. But 
the prominent members of the Cabinet, bent on remaining in power, 
subsequently approved Germany’s illegal conduct, accepted 
responsibility for the sequel, and sealed the doom of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

That Prussianised Turkey would become a belligerent and fight 
against her friends, unless Enver were thrust aside, I had felt 
certain allalong. The choice of the ways and means of abandoning 
neutrality was the only embarrassment, and it was impossible to 
foresee how soon this would be overcome. In August, soon after 
my return from Constantinople, I telegraphed my conviction that 
the second act of the sanguinary drama would find the arena of 
hostilities extended to the Near East. The date, I felt, might be 
postponed by the efforts of our Ambassador—the most influential 
diplomatic representative we have had in Turkey since the days of 
Sir William White—but the upshot was inevitable because it 
depended on the will of Germans, who also possessed the means of 
realising it, and were beyond the reach of diplomatic argument 
and suasion. 


GERMANY COUNTED ON TURKEY’S 
CO-OPERATION. 


I acquired the certitude that Turkey’s participation in the war 
was a foregone conclusion from the circumstance that it figured as 
an item in the German programme. Trustworthy information to 
this effect had been conveyed to me on.the highest authority in 
the guise of a forcible argument in favour of British neutrality. 


‘“ As long as Britain holds aloof from the war,’’ I was assured, 
none of her interests anywhere will be impaired by the bel- 
ligerents, but if she were to take sides against the Central Euro- 
pean Powers, Turkey would at once utilise the unique opportunity, 
attack Egypt, and cut British communications through the Suez 
Canal, the international character of which waterway is not recog- 
nised by the Ottoman Government. That the Turks would also 
deal a stunning blow against Russia is certain. For years, Trans- 
caucasia and the Caucasus have been like ripe fruits, waiting to be 
culled. The Moslem population there burns to be incorporated in 
the dominions of the Caliph, and will welcome the Turkish liberators 
with open arms. You would do well to impress these things on 
your Government and the British public.”’ 


ce 
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During the summer I had undertaken four journeys to Stamboul, 
and had had interviews there and in other parts of the Turkish 
Empire, exhaustive conversations with nearly every member 
of the Ottoman Government, and with the principal military 
and naval authorities. I was able, therefore, to form a rough 
notion of the state of Turkey’s preparedness for war from 
the financial, military, and naval points of view. And my 
impression was that Enver Pasha could not usefully join hands 
with Germany at the outset. He needed time to mass fighting 
men on the Egyptian and Transcaucasian frontiers, to put the 
finishing touches to the defences of Erzeroum, to exercise the 
troops, and to scrape together money enough to provide them with 
certain indispensable things which they lacked. But this was the 
only inherent source of delay I could discern. On the score of 
political expediency or diplomatic propriety it was evident that the 
Turks could not be held back because the one man who wielded 
power over them took no thought of either. 

It is asserted that 


‘the influence of the German Embassy (at Constantinople) pro- 
bably representing German statesmen, has been employed to per- 
suade Turkey to remain neutral. It is evident that, were she to 
declare war on Russia, in the struggle in Asia Minor which would 
ensue, the Bagdad and Anatolian Railways, which are the greatest 
commercial asset of Germany outside Europe, with all their traffic 
and the large amount of German capital which has been invested 
therein would be destroyed. In Turkey’s own interest as well as 
in that of Germany and civilisation—for which these railways count 
for much—it is essential that Turkey shall remain neutral.’’* 
This remarkable assumption, I venture to think, is not probable in 
itself, and it runs counter to well-established facts. Germany 
knows full well that the fate of the Bagdad Railway, like that of 
her overseas colonies, will depend on the outcome of the struggle 
in Europe, and she is also aware that every additional army corps 
thrown into the field against the Allies is a considerable help to 
herself. She would lose much and gain nothing therefore by 
persuading Turkey to hold aloof. The notion that “‘ it is essential ”’ 
in Germany’s interest ‘that Turkey shall remain neutral’’ is 
calculated to awaken feelings of surprise among politicians 
generally and among German politicians in especial. 


THE LAST BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 
GAINS TIME FOR THE ALLIES. 


On the contrary, from the day on which the Ottoman troops had 
taken up their positions in Transcaucasia and on the Egyptian 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, November, 1914, p. 590, Sir Edwin Pears 
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frontier, the German Embassy in Constantinople began to egg on 
the Porte to do something—anything—to provoke a declaration of 
war by the Allies. This incitement came at an awkward moment 
for Russia and Britain, who needed a certain period to concentrate 
their troops and prepare to withstand the onslaught. It was, of 
course, the Allies’ sincere desire that Turkey should assume an 
attitude of strict neutrality and maintain it tothe end. And by way 
of persuading her to take this course, they combined to guarantee 
jointly the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, during and after the 
war, and to revise the Capitulations in a spirit favourable to Turkey. 
But they felt that if the unclean Teutonic spirits were about to work 
their will in the Sick Man of Europe, it would still be greatly to 
the Allies’ interest that the fateful day should be postponed as long 
as possible. 

And it was in the work of effecting this delay, of giving the 
Allies the respite they coveted, and opening parentheses for the 
chapter of accidents, that the British Ambassador deployed his gift 
of suasion and quietly made the most of the far-reaching influence 
he had acquired over the principal members of the Ottoman Cabinet. 
From first to last he grasped the salient factors of the shifting situa- 
tion and discerned its remotest potentialities. | His sources of 
information were many, trustworthy, and adequate. One of his 
foreign colleagues assured me that Sir Louis Mallet was aware of 
each of the decisive events not only before the other members of 
the diplomatic corps, but even before the Porte had any inkling of 
it. One instance of this was the attack made by the Turkish war- 
ships on Russian Black Sea towns. No member of the Ottoman 
Government, with the possible exception of Enver, not even the 
Grand Vizier or Djemal Bey, had any suspicion of what had 
occurred until after the British Ambassador had acted upon it. 
He was in constant touch with all the prominent members of the 
Cabinet; indeed, the only other Ambassador who, to my know- 
ledge, during the past thirty years, was wont to meet the 
Ministers as often as Sir Louis Mallet was the late Marschall 
von Bieberstein. That he gained their confidence, I know 
from their own lips. They treated him as a friend, and 
there is no doubt that while they would not have scrupled to 
seize any opportunity that offered for severing Egypt’s 
connection with Britain and to pass with serene equanimity from 
friendship to hostility, they had yielded to the Ambassador’s 
pressure and were waiting to see which side was favoured by the 
fortune of war before entering the lists. Had it been left to the 
Cabinet, Turkey would have held aloof from the conflict, at least 
until spring. But the decision was suddenly taken out of their 
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hands—as our Ambassador foretold that it would be*—and the die 
was cast by the hostile action of Turkish warships in the Black Sea. 

As a matter of fact, the Porte, or, say rather, the Ottoman 
Government, abstained from declaring war or enjoining overt acts 
of hostility against the Allies, and confined itself to explaining 
away or extenuating the breaches of neutrality committed by the 
Germans on their own responsibility. In the Cabinet there was a 
majority in favour of good behaviour until such time as the issue 
of the struggle should become apparent. And the result was the 
lull which Russia and Great Britain so urgently needed. By this 
achievement the last British Ambassador to Turkey has deserved 
well of his country. Sir Louis Mallet is doubtless the last. For 
the sands of the Ottoman Empire are fast running down. Only a 
miracle could save it now, and neither God nor Devil has any 
motive to work one for the Young Turks, whose main characteristic 
is invincible stupidity. They have wantonly thrown away all their 
chances. To have betrayed their real friends is odious and inexcus- 
able, but it would at least be intelligible were the motive patriotic 
and powerful. But to fling their country into a Medeas’ cauldron 
without even such slender hope of rejuvenation as had the daughters 
of Pelias, is a crime for which there is no name and no atonement. 
The Young Turks have achieved an immortality of opprobrium and 
will be pilloried in history for all time. 


YOUNG TURK, OLD TURK—A TURK’S A TURK 
FOR A? THAT. 


This ending to a seemingly brilliant beginning was exactly wha\ 
I had all along expected and announced. On October 25th, 1908, 
after having studied the origins of the Revolution and the ante- 
cedents of the revolutionists who had triumphed over Abdul Hamid, 
and while all Europe was still warmly congratulating the Young 
Turks on their bloodless upheaval, I sent the following telegram 
from Constantinople :— 


‘‘ Most unwillingly do I give utterance to facts and impressions 
calculated to introduce a jarring note into the harmonious optimism 
of Western peoples, who confidently augur great things of the 
young Ottoman nation, and discern no difficulties likely to become 
formidable dangers to the new-born State. But a knowledge of 


* White Book, 13 (1914). Events Leading to the Rupture of Relations with 
Turkey. See Sir Louis Mallet’s telegrams, 27, 42, 84, 99, and especially 114, 134, 
and 153. 
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all the essential data is indispensable to correct the diagnosis 
without which the malady cannot be successfully treated. Emanci- 
pation, then, has produced a beneficent enthusiasm for the political 
ideals of Europe in minds hitherto impermeable to Western 
notions, but has neither transformed the national character nor 
supplied the revolutionary movement with the requisite construc- 
tive forces. Neither can it break the fateful continuity of Turkish 
history nor avert the effects of the destructive causes that have 
been operative here for generations.’’* 


Exactly three years later I despatched another message from 
the Turkish capital repeating the same conviction, and two years 
ago I reiterated it in an article which, having been translated into 
Greek and published in Stamboul, brought down two months’ 
imprisonment and a heavy fine on the head of the translator, the 
Deputy Kosmidi. A nation cannot change its character in a few 
months, nor can a foolish political party ever acquire common sense. 
As our neighbours put it: ‘‘ When a man is dead, it is for a 
“long time; but when he is stupid, it is for ever and ever.’’ From 
six to eight years was the duration I attributed to the Young 
Turkish Empire, on grounds which would, if enumerated, appeal! 
strongly to most students of European politics. 

And yet for a few brief months after the Balkan War, it seemed 
to many that Turkey if she were vouchsafed ten or fifteen years’ 
peace and the help of disinterested Europeans, might yet qualify for 
life in the new era and keep abreast at least of the backward Euro- 
pean peoples. Jf. This appearance was borne out by the remark- 
able evolution undergone by such men as Talaat and Halil Beys, 
who began to look upon their country from a patriotic rather than 
a party standpoint, to get acquainted with the main factors of 
European politics, and to display sagacity in their views and 
moderation in their programme. But that if connoted an assump- 
tion which I knew could not be reasonably reckoned upon. That 
Talaat Bey had changed for the better was certain; and that if 
invested with supreme power he would have used it for the weal of 
the nation, is probable. But the presence of the Polish intriguer, 
Enver Pasha, was, as I often told his rival, Talaat, a disturbing 
element likely to upset the most careful calculations. The 
childish vanity, unassailable power, and astounding gullibility of 
this dashing soldier enabled the Germans to make him their sub- 
servient instrument and, through him, to shape Turkey’s destiny 
for their own ends. This nobbling of Enver marked the central 
moment when two antagonistic organisms were ‘* harmonised ’’ by 
the absorption of the lesser in the greater. From that time onward 
Turkey was agonising. 


* Daily Telegraph, October 26th, 1908. 
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TURKEY’S PENULTIMATE STAGE: GOVERNMENT BY 
A SECRET SOCIETY. 


As it is unlikely that the Ottoman Empire will recover from the 
effects of the suicidal policy of its last leaders, it may not be amiss 
to cast a glance at the main features of the final and fatal internal 
revolution of which the war against Turkey’s best friends is the 
outcome. 

So long as the Committee of Union and Progress misgoverned 
the Empire, one-man rule was impossible. This was a secret and 
therefore irresponsible body of men whose nominees were members 
of the Cabinet. Each Minister was obliged to resign whenever 
called upon by the Committee. Unreasoning obedience was 
enforced by the wirepullers on their official spokesmen. One of 
the most striking instances was that of the austere Hadji Adil Bey, 
who, at the very moment when, as Minister of the Interior, he 
seemed to be acquiring wide-reaching influence and winning golden 
Opinions, was suddenly called upon to resign and accept the post 
of Vali of Adrianople, far from the centre of political sunshine. 
And he went unwillingly. Mutual jealousy among the Committee 
members hindered the assumption of absolute power by any one 
individual. Hence this rule of an Empire by a secret society, 
although abnormal and baneful, was by no means the worst thing 
that could befall Turkey. Events have made this very clear. 
Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, during his tenure of office as War 
Minister, had no policy but that of the Committee, and when at 
one time he seemed to be growing somewhat independent, the Com- 
mittee, to my knowledge, secretly opened informal negotiations with 
his rival, the late Nazym Pasha, with whom I was on very friendly 
terms. Subsequently, Nazym, as Minister of War, possessed no 
greater power than was usually accorded to the holder of that office. 
His successor, Mahmoud Shefket, although he became Grand 
Vizier, was kept in leading-strings by the Committee, whose 
behests he loyally carried out. In a word, the Ministers were but 
delegates and servants. 


BRILLIANT FEAT OF TALAAT BEY. 


During all this time the claims of Talaat Bey to distinct recogni- 
tion as the master-mind of the party were being put forward in 
patriotic deeds rather than words. His brilliant schemes and the 
resourcefulness he displayed in realising them, marked him for a 
constructive politician. The contrast between his past and his 
present amused his old acquaintances as a bit of subtle irony 
inadequately explained but thankfully accepted. A short time 
before, this public man was known only as an ignorant, vulgar 
revolutionary who, devoid of scruples, had introduced conspirative 
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and criminal methods into statecraft, reinforced coercive laws with 
assassination, relentlessly snuffed out the lives of those who crossed 
his path, and ate with his soap-proof fingers. Gradually, however, 
experience supplied him with principles of administrative practice 
which enabled him to keep his revolutionary instincts in abeyance 
and to acquire prestige for his party and brilliant success for his 
country. But while these principles stood him in good stead in 
normal times, they never hindered him from acting upon impulse 
or reverting to the pristine methods when occasion offered. As 
the Scots put it: he ‘‘ wad dae little for God an’ the de’il were dead.”’ 

Thus it was Talaat, the ex-schoolmaster, who undertook to 
reconquer Adrianople at a moment when official Europe sternly 
declared that the Ottoman flag should never again be allowed to 
wave over Turkey’s oldest capital. The story, as he himself told 
it to me, is thrilling. Briefly, itis this. When Bulgaria was seen 
to be exhausted, Talaat conceived the daring scheme of utilising 
the opportunity and recovering the city. Accordingly he set out 
one night for the camp of the Commander of the troops accom- 
panied by a colleague, and said: “‘ Bulgaria is powerless to attack 
‘“or defend. She lacks men, money, and enterprise. Now is our 
‘““chance. I want you to go and take Adrianople. Can you? 
“Will you?’’  ‘‘Impossible,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Why im- 
‘“* possible? ’’? asked Talaat. ‘‘ Because I need at least two million 
““pounds for the indispensable equipment of the army. For I 
‘“have no horses, no heavy guns, and not enough food. And even 
‘“‘if I possessed all these things it would be a wanton sacrifice to 
‘lead them against Adrianople without Europe’s consent. And 


‘“‘ these conditions cannot be fulfilled.’’ ‘‘ Well; but if they were 
“fulfilled, would you do the work?’’ ‘“‘I would.’’  ‘* Good- 
“night.” 


Talaat hastened back to Stamboul and had a Cabinet Council 
convened for the following night. To the Ministers he said: ‘‘ We 
‘“might retake Adrianople now if we liked. The Commander of 
“the troops is ready and eager. All he wants is money and your 
‘“orders.’? ‘‘ No, that is not all,’’ interrupted the colleague who 
had accompanied him to the camp. ‘‘ Europe’s assent is also a 
‘*condition.’’ ‘*‘ You need not mention that,’’ cried Talaat, ‘‘ for 
“‘T have already obtained it.’ ‘‘ What?’’ exclaimed the Grand 
Vizier, ‘is it possible?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, that is arranged right 
‘““enough, only we must not raise the question again. Leave it to 
““me. If we succeed the Powers are with us. Take my word for 
“‘that.’? This statement was, of course, untrue. One of Talaat’s 
colleagues, suspecting as much, murmured: “‘I have misgivings. 
“If we fail, we shall be hanged. And also possibly even if we 
““succeed.’’ ‘‘ No doubt we shall have to lay down our lives sooner 
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‘or later,”’ answered Talaat. ‘‘ To be hanged for striving to doa 
‘big service to my country is as good a death as I care for. If 
““you don’t like the risk—resign. | We can always get another 
‘“ Minister. What we cannot get is another Adrianople, or another 
‘““chance to reconquer this one. Are you agreeable?’’ ‘‘ Well; 
“but the money. We have not got the money, and nobody will 
“lend it to us now, especially if it is to be spent for military pur- 
‘* poses.’’ “‘ Well; but if I get the money, will! you then consent? ’’ 
After some hesitation unanimity was attained, and Talaat set about 
raising the wind. 

He sent for the Director of the Ottoman Régie and said to him: 
““T have asked you to come here because our Government needs 
““money at once and relies upon you to supply it. Four million 
‘Turkish pounds is the sum we require, and I want you to let us 
““ have it at once.’’ ‘‘ Impossible, Excellency. The request, with 
““which I would gladly comply if it depended on me, cannot be 
““acceded to for many reasons, most of which you, with your 
““ perspicacity, will conjecture and understand.”’ ‘‘ Not at all. On 
‘the contrary, I am sure you will provide the four millions, and 
““ will do it now. It must be to-day. This very day.”’ ‘‘ That is 
‘“‘ absolutely out of the question,’’ insisted the Director. ‘‘ Listen,”’ 
persisted Talaat, ‘‘ your Régie has long been soliciting the pro- 
‘“longation of your concession. It has not been granted. It was 
‘“the resolve of our Government not to bestow it, and for a good 
‘“ reason, because it would involve a loss of many millions to our 
‘“depleted Treasury. And no Minister could take upon himself 
‘the responsibility of pleading for this concession. But I am 
‘‘ ready to assume it and give you the concession at once, provided 
‘* you supply me with the money at once, because the vital interests 
‘ of Turkey are bound up with the immediate solution of this money 
‘question. But that is not all. If you refuse, I tell you seriously 
‘‘and irrevocably that you shall not get the prolongation now or 
*“later, whether I am in the Ministry or not. I shall make it my 
‘* business to prevent you from getting it. So take the offer or 
‘“leave it. Safeguard your interests and ours.’’ And the Director, 
having asked for and received a few hours’ time to consult his 
colleagues, paid over the money that day. Talaat had solved the 
problem. Adrianople was retaken, Europe climbed down and 
accepted the fait accompli, and since that time Talaat has paid little 
heed to Europe’s wishes or threats. 


PNVER THE: POLISHSIOOL, OF-PRUSSIA: 
This feat of daring gave Talaat an unquestioned ascendency in 
the councils of the Young Turks. He became their virtual Dictator. 
Nothing was done without his approval. His personality attracted 
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the best elements of the party, chief among whom was Halil Bey, 
the Speaker of the Legislative Chamber: Djavid, too, threw in his 
lot with Talaat, who became Minister of the Interior and began to 
be courted by members of the diplomatic corps. He was invited 
to official and private dinners and lunches. He learned French and 
Arabic, the use of the knife, fork, and spoon, European deportment 
and ‘‘ manners for men,”’ and at last he bade fair to become a states- 
man—the first of his party. 

Enver’s advent as War Minister was the disturbing element 
which bore within itself the germs of dissolution. At first he 
repressed the trenchant energy which he displayed later on. He 
began his official activity by what he termed a politico-military 
purge ‘‘in the interests alike of the army and the country.” 
Hundreds of officers known, or believed, to be dissatisfied with the 
Young Turks were dismissed and their places bestowed upon 
partisans of Enver himself, dmes damnées of the new War Minister. 
As soon as this ‘‘ reform ’’ was completed, the army became the sole 
source of power in the Empire, and Enver the supreme head of the 
army. He was on the pinnacle of power, and Turkey, which he 
thenceforward impersonated, had but one neck, as Nero wished 
Rome to have. 

A low-sized wiry man, seemingly of no account, Enver is pale 
of complexion, shuffling in gait. His eyes are piercing, and his gaze 
is furtive. A soul-monger who should buy Enver at his specific 
value and sell him at his own estimate would earn untold millions. 
For, to use a picturesque Russian phrase, the ocean is only up to 
his knees. He is physically dauntless and dashing. In the war 
against Italy he fought well, and organised the Arab and other 
native troops under conditions of great difficulty, winning laurels 
which have not yet withered. A Pole by extraction, Enver Pasha 
is a Prussian by training and sympathies, and a Turk by language 
and by his marriage with a daughter of the Sultan. Political sense 
he has none. His one ideal is to earn the appreciation of the 
Prussian military authorities, to whom he looks up as a fervid 
disciple to peerless masters. German military praise melts his 
manhood and turns his brain. He possesses a dictatorial temper 
with none of the essential qualities of a dictator, and in the field he 
is distinguished, I am told, by splendid valour without an inkling 
of scientific strategy. 

Until he had reached the zenith of his fortunes Enver kept in 
with Talaat Bey, yielding to the ex-schoolmaster in matters of home 
policy, in order the better to hold his own when the fateful problem 
of Turkey’s attitude towards the belligerents came up for solution. 
The last struggle between Talaat and Enver took place in June and 
July, when I was endeavouring to persuade the former to make 
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terms with Greece and to put a stop to the persecutions of the 
Hellenic population of the coast of Asia Minor. ‘‘ Your police are 
‘‘ useless, worse than useless, for the purpose of repressing the law- 
“less bands,’’ I argued. ‘‘ You need soldiers for the work.”’ 
‘Well, I will get them, too. Enver objects to employing them as 
“policemen, but I mean to win him over.’’ And he sent for the 
War Minister, who answered the summons and repaired to Smyrna. 
On my return from Athens, about ten days later, I asked him how 
he had fared. ‘‘ Enver has given way,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and the 
‘“ troops are to carry out my orders.”’ 


THE CIPHERS OF THE TURKISH CABINET: 
DJEMAL BEY. 


When I had drawn up the treaty and obtained the assent of King 
Constantine’s Government, I encountered serious difficulties at the 
Porte. Ministers went back on their promises. ‘‘ I know that the 
“principal opposition comes from Enver,’’ I once remarked to 
Talaat, *‘ and I also know that you and he are bound to clash pretty 
““ soon and one of you will become the satellite of the other.’’ ‘‘ We 
““are generally at one—Enver, Djemal, and myself,’’ replied 
Talaat. ‘‘ Well, you told me that you still have influence enough 
““to get this treaty accepted. Have you?’’ The Minister assured 
me, without his usual emphasis, that he had. And, finally, all 
preliminaries were arranged and the plenipotentiaries decided to 
start for Brussels, where the instrument was to be signed. M. 
Venizelos had got as far as Munich when Austria’s demands to 
Servia were formulated and all Balkan differences were suddenly 
submerged in the Pan-European dispute. 

In the contentious matters to which the war lent actuality Enver 
Pasha took a determined stand and maintained it. In a position 
to manipulate the army as he liked, his will waslaw. There was no 
gainsaying this. This consummation had been foreseen and fore- 
told by Russian Ministers on the day when the German General, 
Liman von Sanders, went to Constantinople with his fellow- 
workers. The Tsar’s Prime Minister, M. Kokofftseff, then said 
to me: ‘‘ If there should be a European war, Liman von Sanders 
“ will carry the Turks with him against Germany’s foe. No treaty 
‘* could bind Turkey as firmly as that. And Germany’s adamantine 
‘‘ resolve to persist in this arrangement makes me think that the 
** conjuncture will arise much sooner than Europe imagines. What 
‘I suggest, therefore, is that you in England should withdraw 
‘* Admiral Limpus in order that Germany may have no excuse for 
‘insisting on the mission of Liman von Sanders. You personally 
“would do well to voice that suggestion.’ I announced that I 
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would set it forth as a proposal emanating from Russian Guvern- 
ment circles, but that I felt quite sure that the recall of Admiral 
Limpus would not bring about the recall of General von Sanders, 
whose presence is, presumably, a matter of vital importance to 
Germany’s military plans. And that this was so, events have since 
demonstrated. 

Germany had but to knock at Enver’s door to have it opened. 
He has always been in favour of keeping closely in step with the 
Kaiser and his generals, and he has constantly impressed upon the 
Minister of the Marine, Djemal, the desirability of doing likewise. 
Djemal Bey, a grown-up, impulsive, capricious child, loves France 
and the French and hates Germany and the Germans. But he loves 
power more than aught else, and to this he has light-heartedly 
sacrificed the rest. I was on my way to the British warship 
Inflexible on July 1st last, accompanied by Talaat and Djavid. 
Shortly before us there arrived the Crown Prince, Yussuf Effendi, in 
charge of a Turkish captain, who found it difficult to get alongside 
the British ship Inflexible on account of the strong current in that 
part of the Bosphorus. Once the hawser broke, and more than 
once it looked as though a serious accident might happen before 
the Prince could be transhipped. As soon as the feat was accom- 
plished, Djemai, who was standing on the British ship looking 
down all the while, cashiered the Turkish captain without appeal, 
although in the opinion of all those who had watched the occurrence, 
that individual’s conduct had been not only blameless but praise- 
worthy. Djemal, who, after all, was only one of the minor gods of 
the Young Turkish Olympus, distinguished himself as a partisan 
of neutrality, and, what is more, he had no inkling of its being 
endangered until it had actually been violated beyond reparation. 
And then he gave vent to his feelings in racy, picturesque, but 
unprintable, phraseology. 


THE TURKISH POPE JOAN AND DJAVID BEY. 


Another semi-masculine figure in the Young Turkish Government 
group is the Grand Vizier. A solemn, touchy, good, womanly look- 
ing personage, such as Pope Jean, had she existed, might have been, 
this kinsman of the Khedive is a zealous worshipper of forms and 
ceremonies. Regarding himself as a hereditary grandee, he often 
treats his colleagues as the merest riff-raff, and, sooth to say, they 
resign themselves to it most religiously. They, on their part, 
however, hold him as a man of no account in politics. They barely 
keep him informed of accomplished facts, but not of their plans or 
projects, and he amuses himself with dreaming dreams like the fly 
on the wheel. Sir Louis Mallet frankly told him, on many occasions, 
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that he was not master of his own house, and once the Grand Vizier 
declared, with violence, that he would never allow the Minister of 
War to supersede him.* Never. 

Djavid Bey, who constantly and energetically pleaded for 
neutrality, was the Finance Minister whose function it was to supply 
the funds for the military pranks of Enver and his Teutonic backers. 
Djavid is a level-headed man of business, the one orator of Turkey, 
and a Jew who firmly believes in the law of causality. He knew 
how much depended for Turkey on a period of peace and 
reorganisation, and he told me a few months ago how anxious he 
felt to see normal life re-established. Well, Djavid, Finance 
Minister though he was, had no idea where the money for Turkey’s 
participation in this new war was to come from. And when 
German bar-gold—some three million pounds’ worth—reached Con- 
stantinople and was guarded by German soldiers in the Deutsche 
Bank there, the last man to hear of its arrival was Djavid, just as 
the last man to hear that Turkish warships had bombarded 
undefended Russian towns on the Black Sea was the Marine 
Minister Djemal. For Turkey had become a province of Prussia, 
and her simulacrum of native government a sequence of scenes from 
a screaming farce. Djavid, however, who is a man of business, 
took his 7éle seriously, and when he saw that Enver had plunged the 
nation into war, he resigned, as did my friend, Bustany Effendi, 
and Oskan Effendi. 

Talaat and Halil Beys were the only masculine figures in this 
motley crowd, and after making a stand, now on this point, now 
on that, they, too, were swept off their feet and carried away by the 
torrent. Their fall took place between October 9th and 14th. Let 
us admit extenuating circumstances. They could not but recognise 
that the army which had put them in power was now represented by 
Enver Pasha, and to dissociate themselves from him would be to’ 
cut their moorings and drift aimlessly and helplessly tosea. More- 
over, Enver’s undertaking against Egypt, the Caucasus, and the 
Balkan Christians offered powerful attractions to Talaat, who hates 
inaction. For his is a nature drawn with irresistible force towards 
great issues. And what prize could be more tempting than the 
renascence of the great Moslem Empire which Protestant and 
Catholic Germany, in the person of her supreme spiritual head, 
Wilhelm, had promised to bring about at the cost of Christian Slavs 
and Hellenes. Talaat accordingly made a merit of necessity, and 
followed the lead of his rival. As the Scots put it: ‘‘ He has some 
‘wit, but a fule has the guidin’ o’t.’”’ Turkey’s destiny is being 
worked out on the lines of the old Greek tragedy. She herself has 


*Cf. White Book, No. 13 (1914, page 20). 
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successfully thwarted the efforts of her friends to save her, and is 
hurrying on to overtake Fate. 


ISLAM’S SELF-APPOINTED PRUSSIAN PROPHET. 


Germany, meanwhile, was feverishly active displaying a 
superhuman degree of malignity. She induced Enver to 
despatch emissaries to Egypt, Afghanistan, and India to stir up 
the population against the British Government, and organise the 
risings which the German Ambassador in Vienna had told 
me, and everybody else who cared to listen to him, would 
break out if England abandoned her neutrality. Blood must 
be shed and Great Britain must be embarrassed. Suleiman-El- 
Burouni was one of the Kaiser’s agents provocateurs. Another was 
the Turkish naval officer who endeavoured to corrupt the stokers 
and engineers of the Khedivial mail steamers. And their most 
successful colleague was the German Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople, who received instructions from Berlin to disseminate a 
lying report that a revolution had broken out in India, and that 
the Emperor of Japan had been requested to help to put it down. 
And accepting these injunctions as an integral part of his 
role and in keeping with his character he carried them out 
with gusto. These and other German intrigues were known 
to the various Ottoman Ministers, who shook their heads 
menacingly, occasionally uttered violent threats against mischief- 
making Teutons, and then resumed their places as flies on the 
wheel. ) 

As time passed, the Germans made desperate efforts to force the 
Turks’ hands, but, owing largely to our Ambassador’s unceasing 
endeavours and to the self-containment of the British Government, 
they were frustrated by the Peace Party, which for a time included 
the whole Cabinet, with the sole exception of Enver Pasha. Judging 
by the published dispatches and by what I have learned from the 
diplomatic representatives of our Allies, Sir Louis Mallet, M. de 
Giers, and M. Bompard aimed, in the first instance, at gaining time, 
and, in the second, at withholding anything like a pretext which the 
Turks might utilise to declare war. If war must come, they said, 
let the Germans, through whom alone it comes, suffer the odium 
attaching to their own dastardly manoeuvres. On one occasion 
Djemal Bey admitted in conversation with M. Bompard that Enver 
had ordered the Turkish fleet to go into the Black Sea, adding that 
the Cabinet had decided that only two destroyers should go. Yet, 
in spite of this express prohibition issued by the Cabinet, the 
Breslaw and three smaller ships steamed into the Black Sea in 
obedience to orders of Enver, the War Minister. Thus on 
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the one hand there was the Ottoman Government, backed by 
the Committee, in favour of neutrality and peace, while, on 
the other’ hand, Enver and his Germans were for forcing 
the hand of the Government and the nation and precipitating 
war. The German Embassy, which Sir Edwin Pears 
charitably believes was working for neutrality, was, in reality, 
striving hard—as the British Ambassador told Sir Edward Grey—to 
induce Turkey to attack Russia in the Black Sea.* And it was the 
German Ambassador himself who issued the order that the Breslau 
should go into the Black Sea on September 2oth! 

The tenderest blossom of German Kultur was matured when 
pious Moslems in the district of Aleppo were ‘‘ so inveigled and 
“‘incited by German and Turkish deliberate official misrepresenta- 
‘‘ tions and falsehoods of every kind that the masses seem to believe 
‘““that the German Emperor has embraced the Islamic faith, and 
““ that the Germans are fighting for Islam against Russia.’’+ That 
the Kaiser really desired to have this believed by credulous Moslems 
can no longer be doubted when we read his telegram to the Crown 
Prince, published in the German press generally{ :— 


‘“ To his Imperial Highness the German Crown Prince.—Sheikh- 
ul-Islam has published a Fetwall, according to which every Mussul- 
man must, as a religious duty, fight to the uttermost against 
England, Russia, and France, the oppressors of Islam. This 
Fetwa will be distributed throughout the entire Mohammedan 
world, and is now proclaimed to the pilgrims in Mecca. This 
means the Holy War for the whole Islamic world.—WILLIAM.”’ 


And the monarch who thus gloats over the Holy War promulgated 
by Moslems against Christians is the good Protestant Bishop and 
Sovereign who indignantly disowned his British cousins for stoop- 
ing so low as to ally themselves with Russian barbarians! 

That Germany has by these means won over to her side a number 
of Aleppo Sheikhs would seem to be a fact, just as the German 
Embassy, which spent its money freely on the impecunious scribes 
of the Turkish dailies, has gained the support of the Turkish press. 
Agents were despatched to Syrian, Arabian, and Egyptian towns, 
to Basra, and to Afghanistan, to carry on an anti-British propa- 
ganda. Gold was distributed amongst Bedouins ; boats, dynamite, 
and mines were despatched to various ports; men disguised as 
Indians were shipped to Egypt; trucks of dynamite were conveyed 
to Damascus and Alexandretta; Austrian and German naval parties 
set out for Akaba, the Persian Gulf, and Syrian coast ports; secret 


* Sir Louis Mallet’s despatch of September 2oth, 1914. 
+Sir Louis Mallet’s despatch of October r4th, 1914. 
tCf. The Times, November 1oth, 1914. 
fj A Fetwa may be described as a justification—by means of texts from the Koran 
—of any line of policy adopted by the Government. 
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manifestoes inciting Moslem soldiers to revolt against the Allies 
were circulated at Beirouth and smuggled into India and Egypt, 
Tunis, and Algeria. In a word, the Prussian province of Turkey 
was at war with Great Britain. 

Yet in spite of these, and worse than these, provocations, the 
British, French, and Russian Governments continued to treat 
Turkey as a friendly Power. The Turks, on their part, also shrank 
from overt acts of hostility, and the Peace Party gained ground 
rapidly. At last the German and the Austrian Ambassadors felt 
much annoyed at the tardiness of the Porte, and they both appear 
to have urged the fleet to enter the Black Sea. It obeyed orders, 
went, sank a Russian gunboat at Odessa, bombarded Theodosia, 
and generally committed acts of war against the Allies. And 
nobody was more surprised than the Grand Vizier and his 
colleagues, or less surprised than the last British Ambassador to 
Constantinople. That the Sultan’s Ministers were in ignorance of 
the doings of their Prussian masters, and were basing all their 
calculations and their policy on the continuance of ‘ neutrality,” 
is a statement which could, if needs were, be demonstrated almost 
mathematically. 


THE PRUSSIAN PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 


The British nation which had willingly committed itself to the 
cause of Turkey as a matter of interest, tradition, and sentiment 
received the news of the defection of its protegée with surprise and 
grief. For the bulk of our people was not aware that Prussia had 
obtained such a firm hold over the Ottoman Empire, or that the 
destiny of Turkey was in decisive issue. The British Foreign 
Office, however, behaved with unexampled forbearance, stretching 
many a point in the hope that the Turks would discern where their 
interests really lay, and how heartlessly their country was being 
sacrificed to Prussia’s selfish schemes, and that they would adjust 
their policy to their more enlightened judgment. And served by 
a resourceful Ambassador, the British Foreign Secretary succeeded 
in avoiding everything that might widen the breach, in making the 
most of whatever was calculated to narrow it, and in persuading 
and modifying opinion in Stamboul, until only the German band 
there and the Turco-Polish military peacock who acted as its guide 
were resolved on war. 

In perusing the instructive despatches contained in the last official 
White Book, one is amazed at the strenuousness and pedantic 
ingenuity in raising religious and political mischief which 
were displayed by the princely Jack-of-all-trades, who is at 
once a Christian Bishop and Moslem Prophet. As_ far 
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back as August 25th, Egyptian camels laden with foodstuffs were 
seized by the Turks at Gaza; at Germany’s instigation Ottoman 
emissaries were sent to Egypt ; Suleiman-el-Burouni endeavoured to 
foment a revolution there; attempts were made to disaffect the 
stokers and engineers of the Khedivial steamers; the Egyptian 
frontiers were violated by Arabs egged on by Turks; on the Sinai 
frontier elaborate military preparations were made by Ottoman 
officers as far back as September 25th; Moslem fedahis were 
employed to incite the Mohammedans against the British in Egypt 
during the first half of October ; for the purpose of enabling German 
officers to enter Egypt and impersonate Indian soldiers, a tailor in 
Aleppo was commissioned to make an assortment of Indian 
costumes and head-dresses, according to patterns and measurements 
supplied by German officers there; a treasonable manifesto was 
smuggled into Egypt and India; the Turkish Minister at Sofia was 
consulted by Berlin as to the most effective means of stirring up 
Moslem fanaticism in Egypt, India, Algiers, and Tunis. In short, 
Egypt was studied with as much thoroughness as the Greek accents 
or the dual number in the Iliad. 


LOE ANNEXATION: OF EGYPT. 


On August 7th, Sir Edward Grey instructed the British repre- 
sentative at Constantinople to contradict the false rumours which 
were being disseminated by Germany to the effect that Egypt was 
about to be annexed by Great Britain. ‘‘ If Turkey remains neutral 
““and Egypt remains quiet,’’ telegraphed the Foreign Secretary, 
‘‘and should no unforeseen circumstances arise, his Majesty’s 
‘“Government do not propose to alter the status of Egypt.’’ On 
September 24th the British Ambassador reminded the Grand Vizier 
that the assurances thus given by Sir Edward Grey were conditional 
on Turkey’s neutrality. Turkey, however, has since gone to war 
with Great Britain, and the assurances have lost their force. What 
seemingly follows is obvious. 

The status of Egypt cannot continue what it now is amid the far- 
reaching changes which have radically altered the international 
situation during the past few weeks. Neither is it desirable that we 
should content ourselves, as has hitherto been our wont, with half 
measures, with mere surface-modifications which cause the utmost 
embarrassment to our Government whenever a crisis breaks out. 
No doubt the status of Egypt is a matter of international import. 
But so, too, is the status of Kiao-Tshau, of Eastern Galicia, of the 
island of Cyprus, and of other territories which have already 
changed hands without waiting for any European tribunal to set its 
hail-mark on the transfer. 

Whatever motives may sway the action of our Government, 
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tenderness for Egypt’s nominal ruler will not be among them. 
Those who are acquainted with the inner side of things 
Khedivial will hardly regard Abbas Hilmi as the one just 
man for whose sake annexation should be put off. In this 
respect, indeed, his kinsman the Turkish Grand Vizier deserves 
more consideration at our hands, seeing that he at least could 
rely upon the feminine plea of force majeure. Of the Khedive’s 
sayings and doings I confess I have no official knowledge. But I 
have been, and still am, in touch with members of his family, and I 
claim to know how he has behaved during the development of our 
one-sided quarrel with Turkey. A short time ago the Porte authori- 
tatively announced that his Highness, who is in Constantinople 
and obstinately refuses to leave that city, is ready to take his place 
at the head of the Ottoman troops, which are about to emancipate 
his beloved Egypt from its hated British tyrants. This statement 
has not been contradicted or modified by the Egyptian Government 
nor by Abbas Hilmi himself. And I now deliberately affirm 
that not one of the numerous facts which have come to my 
knowledge about his behaviour is of a nature to dispel or 
extenuate the gravity of the charge which the Ottoman Government 
with his knowledge and assent thus implicitly advanced against 
him. To the Khedive, therefore, with even greater reason than to 
the Grand Vizier of Turkey, the British Government might aptly 
address the somewhat modified words of the French saying: ‘‘ Tu 
““Pas voulu, pauvre dindon.”’ 


RUSSIANS AND TURKS IN THE TUG-OF-WAR. 


Looking at this Near Eastern development from a purely practical 
point of view, one cannot gainsay the fact that it involves an 
unpleasant diversion for ourselves and our Allies at a moment which 
some of us are disposed to look upon as the turning-point in the 
struggle. As, however, the Ottoman peoples are heartily sick of 
fighting, and of the hardships and misery which never-ceasing wars 
have inflicted on them, and as they have had no voice in the fateful 
decision taken in their name by the Turco-Polish Narcissus of the 
barrack-room, it is not at all impossible that Enver may soon be 
rudely thrust aside, the action of the Porte impugned, and a final 
attempt made to set up a “‘ national’? Government with an anti- 
Prussian programme. But it is most unlikely that the Russian 
Government would alter its present programme in consequence. 
Turkey having made her bed must lie in it. 

In the fight against Russia the Turks possess some few 
advantages. In the first place, in Transcaucasia, they will be 
operating among Moslems whose religious fervour has beer 
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systematically fanned by emissaries, and whose co-operation will 
be effectual, if secret. I know this, because I recently met two such 
emissaries in Scutari and Stamboul, and heard the interesting 
reports they had brought from their Russian co-religionists. Then 
they are commanded by well-trained German officers, who have the 
men well in hand, and they are provided with an adequate number 
of machine guns on which the Germans properly lay stress. On the 
other hand, they are at a disadvantage as compared with their 
position during the last struggle against Russia. In the year 1877, 
the war theatre of Asia Minor was confined to the vilayet of 
Erzeroum and part of the vilayet of Trebizond. With all that 
country I am intimately acquainted. In those days the Turks 
possessed Kars, Batoum, and the pass of Saganluk. To-day, their 
base is on the line Trebizond-Baiburt-Erzeroum-Van. In 1877 the 
first objective of the Tsar’s troops was Erzeroum, which is 6,000 
feet above the sea-level, and is surrounded by the Deve-Boynu, 
Burdji-Bogat and Palanteken mountains, some of whose summits 
are 9,000 feet above the sea. The fortifications of that stronghold 
are much more formidable to-day than they ever were before, and 
the forts around them are said to be provided with a fair number 
of 6 inch and 8.4 inch guns. The difficulties which the Russians 
encountered thirty-four years ago arose partly from their own 
primitive methods of transport, partly from the wretched roads in 
Armenia, and to some extent from the inferiority of their artillery. 
At present Russia possesses excellent artillery and some strategic 
railways which bring her troops very close to Erzeroum. But the 
Turkish roads are as impassable as ever they were, and the Tsar’s 
troops already know it to their cost. On their march through 
Hassan Kalah and Kepri Keui to Erzeroum they sustained a severe 
check of a temporary nature. 


WATCHING FOR A DEUS EX MACHINA. 


Altogether the situation as between the two European groups of 
belligerents has undergone no considerable change for better or for 
worse. The enemy is still established in Belgium, unsuccessful in 
his offensive, but firmly settled in his strategic positions, and 
seemingly well content to continue the process of gradual attrition. 
He is as confident of success as we are. The French, British, and 
Belgian troops are working wonders of valour, endurance, and 
daring, convinced that time, their ally, is the worst enemy of the 
Teutons. On the one hand, we cannot dislodge the foe nor take 
over the initiative for lack of men; and on the other hand we have 
as many recruits as we can train and officer. Again, Colonials 
journey from Canada and the Antipodes to help the British, and 
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on every Saturday afternoon well over half a million strong and 
active young Britons amuse themselves with footbail as though 
their brethren on the Continent were playing the Central European 
Football Association and might safely be left to look after them- 
selves. 

If to-day we are barely able to hinder our enemy from breaking 
through to Calais or Paris, how and when do we expect to drive 
him out of Belgium, follow him over the Rhine, and dictate terms 
of peace in the Wilhelmstrasse? I still regretfully hold that the 
vastness of this task has not yet been realised by the nation or its 
tulers, nor adequate measures adopted to discharge it. Great 
Britain is still far behind her duties and her capability, not because 
her army accomplishes little—there is no such body of heroes in 
Europe to-day—but because so large a percentage of her sons do 
not bear arms at all, and because the Government proclaims that it 
is quite satisfied with the situation. In afew months we shall have 
over a million fresh men in the field. Good. But will the enemy 
still dispose of three machine-guns to our one and possess in every 
infantryman a gunner capable of using it? Do we realise 
the fact that if our losses are great now that we are 
on the defensive, they will be four or even five times 
greater when we take the offensive? Have we duly taken 
into account the agencies that will be working for a cessation of 
hostilities at that time, on the ground that a bad peace is better 
than an endless war, that blood enough has already been shed, and 
more than enough treasure has been wasted; and have we gauged 
the influence of those agencies on the belligerents? This is no idle 
question, no mere forecast, no political prophecy. I write on the 
strength of what I know. I have recently received letters from 
Statesmen among our Allies who already propound these views in 
private, and announce their intention of preaching them in public 
as soon as the favourable moment has come. This, I maintain, is 
a danger; nor is it the only danger that lurks in delay. There are 
forcible reasons why the Japanese should be invited over to help us 
and invited at once. To my thinking these reasons are 
unanswerable. Unless the Government have adequate grounds for 
believing that the Germans can be dislodged from France and 
Belgium, flung over their frontier, and pursued to Berlin, without 
the aid of any foreign troops, they are taking an enormous respon- 
sibility in declining to secure the co-operation of one of the most 
civilised and civilising peoples of the globe. Of course, it is 
possible that we may win without the help of the Japanese. For we 
are a lucky nation. But is it fair to leave so much to chance? 


EJ; Dituom. 


THE GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE WAR. 


i 


OWEVER the great war may ultimately affect the political 
boundaries of Germany, it is hardly likely to leave unchanged 
the boundaries of its political liberty. This assumption seems 
justifiable, quite irrespective of the question whether the war will 
establish as a fact the vaunted invincibility of the German army and 
military system, or prove it to be a hollow myth. Probably to 
most of the past friends of Germany—the true Germany, Germany 
as it will be again when it has returned to its right mind—the 
hope of a real increase in political liberty will seem to be the one 
bright spot in its present outlook. 

History has a strange way of repeating itself, and it is interesting 
to recall the fact that the earliest instalments of political self- 
government obtained by the German peoples were given by their 
rulers as a reward for the sacrifices demanded of them during the 
great War of Emancipation just a hundred years ago. The King 
of Prussia then withheld that reward by a breach of faith in its 
way quite as flagitious as the recent tearing in pieces of the Belgian 
neutrality treaty of 1839. 

The Prussian nation has no reason to look back with feelings 
of either satisfaction or gratitude upon its long struggle with the 
Crown for liberties which are the birthright of the free nations of 
Western Europe, for the fruits yielded have been scanty and 
unsubstantial. It is worth while recalling some of the facts of this 
struggle, for they will show where the contending forces stand to- 
day, and will help us better to visualise the difficulties which block 
the way to any serious advance of the popular cause. 

The history of constitutionalism in Prussia is largely a history 
of broken faith on the part of the Sovereigns. Human ingratitude 
surely was never displayed more ignobly than in the treatment of 
the Prussian people by its King, Frederick William III., after the 
War of Emancipation. During the war the King solemnly 
promised the nation, in recognition of its unparalleled sacrifices, 
direct participation in State affairs; it was bidden to keep before its 
eyes the pledge of freedom at home, as well as the hope of release 
from a foreign yoke. After the fall of Napoleon, the German 
Princes, assembled in Vienna in 1815, set their hands to a Con- 
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vention, by which they formed themselves into a Confederation, 
and also pledged themselves to introduce Constitutions and 
National Legislatures in their several States. 

With a wisdom abundantly justified by the event, the rulers of 
Bavaria and Baden promptly fulfilled their-word, and other minor 
Princes soon followed suit; with a short-sightedness, the evil con- 
sequences of which have persisted to the present day, the rulers of 
Prussia and Austria refused to keep their promise. Baron vom 
Stein had gairied the Prussian King’s endorsement of the idea of 
constitutional life as early as 1807, when Prussia’s fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb, but that weak and unstable Sovereign, whose chief 
claim to remembrance is that he was the husband of Queen Louise, 
forgot in the time of success the lesson learned in the time of 
adversity. Writing, in June, 1815, Stein said: “‘ Austria favours 
‘the resistance of the Princes to the establishment of National 
‘* Assemblies. Prussia, too, holds back from yielding to the 
‘“ wishes of a people whose incalculable sacrifices have proved its 
“* fidelity.”’ Even Bliicher’s colleague Gneisenau joined in the 
general outcry. ‘‘ The necessity of giving Prussia a Constitution 
** soon—at once,’’ he wrcte to Ernst Moritz Arndt, ‘‘ I have demon- 
““strated by word and writing; the very dictates of statecraft 
*“demand it.’? Nothing was done. For Prussia the Leipzig of 
national liberty was to prove the Jena of political liberty ; once the 
usurper had been ejected from German territory, the King dis- 
regarded both his promises to his subjects and his pledge to the 
rest of the German princes. 

It was the middle of the century before Prussia received its first 
Constitution, and it was given under pressure of fear by another 
King. ‘‘ Am I not bound as an honourable man,’’ wrote Frederick 
William IV. in 1845, ‘‘to do what my father promised? ”’ 
Certainly, he was slow enough to give proof of his honour. He 
had been on the throne five years when he made this avowal, and 
four more years passed before he redeemed the broken pledge. A 
Constitution was given and a Parliament created, and conceived 
though both were in a reactionary spirit, they have remained un- 
altered to the present day. The King would fain have annulled 
the Constitution had he dared; but, in default, he tried to make 
constitutional government ridiculous, and to the end of his reign 
he browbeat everyone who ventured to remind him of this breach 
with the autocracy of old. Alexander von Humboldt wrote in 
1853: ‘* The King hates and despises his Ministers. He is even 
“at times pleased to act the part of a constitutional King by 
‘ repudiating, with a sort of malicious satisfaction, in embarrassing 
“circumstances, every responsibility of his own.” Finally, he left 
behind him a sealed document in which he enjoined upon each of 
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his successors the duty of overthrowing the Constitution which he 
had unwillingly granted. This document continued in existence 
until the accession of the present King, who (as was disclosed for 
the first time two years ago), caused it to be destroyed. Frederick 
William IV. was insane in his later years, but his apologists have 
not claimed that he was insane when he penned this perfidious 
document. On the contrary, the Junker party contends that it was 
the sanest thing he ever did. 

Coming to later times, the flagrant violation of the Prussian 
Constitution perpetrated by King William I., who, under the 
influence of Bismarck, governed without a Budget during the four 
years 1862-6, is too well known to need special comment. There 
has been no violent infraction of the Constitution since, but every- 
one who is acquainted with contemporary Prussian history knows 
how, again and again, the clear intentions, and even the expressed 
principles, of the Constitution are overridden by the large body of 
Cabinet orders, decrees, and other Royal dispositions—many 
dating from the times of pure absolutism—which play so important 
a part in Prussian jurisdiction, particularly in the sphere of military 
and educational administration. 


gs 


In considering what may be the course of German political 
movements under the influence of the war, it is necessary to be on 
our guard against the besetting illusion of ardent faith, that of 
believing and seeing what we wish to believe and see. All that 
can be done with safety is to judge the future in the light of past 
events, to try to discern clearly defined tendencies, to estimate their 
direction and strength, and on the data so ascertained to venture a 
speculation rather than a prophecy, always remembering that 
every great social and political movement is the resultant of 
a variety of forces, some of them subtle, impalpable, and incom- 
mensurable, and most of them inconstant and liable at any moment 
to be checked or deflected. 

The danger of self-deception and over-confidence will be 
diminished if we bear in mind what is now the effective seat of 
political power under the German constitutional systems. Not only 
by tradition, but in constitutional theory and in fact, the position 
of the Sovereigns is supreme and unassailable. In the case of 
Prussia, in particular, the Constitution was not adopted by the 
Legislature as an expression of its deliberate will in the same sense 
as the Parliament Act was adopted in this country. It was given to 
the nation by the King purely as an act of grace, and not as a 
right, and even if both Houses of the National Diet were to agree 
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in demanding far-going alterations—a hypothesis which must be 
regarded as inconceivable, in view of the composition of these 
Chambers—it would still rest with the King to say whether he 
would assent or not, for his veto is unrestricted. 

How impotent and ineffectual German Parliaments still are will 
be understood if the leading features common to most of them are 
briefly stated. The predominant Parliamentary form is a Diet of 
two Chambers, each possessed of equal power, but subject to an 
absolute veto on the part of the Government, which means the 
Crown, since Ministers are both appointed and removable by the 
Sovereign, and neither of the legislative bodies can exercise 
directive control over them. In the case of the Imperial Diet the 
place of the normal Upper Chamber is taken by the Federal 
Council, composed altogether of plenipotentiaries representing the 
princes, who thus similarly exercise a determining influence over 
all legislation and policy. In every State the executive power 
resides in the Sovereign—in the case of the Empire, the Emperor— 
whether it be exercised through a single Minister, as in the case of 
little States like Anhalt and Lippe, or through eight or nine, as in 
the case of Bavaria and Prussia respectively. The Sovereign can 
also send the Diet about its business at any moment if he is dis- 
satisfied with its composition or its acts, and the Emperor personally 
possesses the same power in relation to the Reichstag. 

It follows that though the Parliaments are elected on franchises 
of different democratic value their effective power over legislation 
and policy is really negative. That is, while they cannot pass 
laws unless the Government agree, they are similarly able to veto 
Government measures. For practical purposes a German Legisla- 
ture is merely a discussion club, with the mortifying difference that 
though it may end its discussions by adopting solemn resolutions, 
these resolutions cannot be executed unless graciously endorsed by 
a will outside its own. The late Dr. Miquel, who began life as a 
revolutionary and ended it as a particularly pliant Prussian Minister 
of State, said on one occasion, after he had turned his back on his 
early principles, that German Parliaments in a comparatively short 
time after each re-election ‘‘ sank to the level of District Councils, 
“being interested in nothing but local questions and personal 
““squabbles.’’ Below this exaggeration there is a foundation of 
truth, but if the words were literally accurate, it would not be very 
surprising. A German Parliament achieves little on its own 
initiative, because it has no scope for the exercise of creative power, 
and is treated as a mere adjunct of the Crown; it is accepted as a 
more or less necessary instrument for the execution of the Royal 
will, but it is not expected to have a will of its own or allowed to 
assert one. 
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It would be easy to illustrate by the protests of weighty and 
responsible German politicians the intense dissatisfaction which is. 
caused by this intolerable situation. Thus Herr F. Naumann, one 
of the ablest leaders of the Progressive party, not long ago 
described the impotent position of the Imperial Diet itself in the 
following words :— 


‘“ The man who compared this house to a hall of echoes was not 
far wrong. To those who are accustomed to do practical work in 
life it appears a mere waste of time to devote themselves to this. 
difficult and monotonous mechanism. For what can the Reich- 
stag do? It can accept and amend laws; it can criticise and 
control the administration ; here and there it can make improve- 
ments ; it can call to order the policeman who enters a meeting at 
which he has no right to be present ; and it can regulate a hundred 
things that need to be regulated. In that respect, the Reichstag 
plays the part of an assistant in transacting the everyday work 
of the nation. But when one asks the question, what part has the 
Reichstag played in German history as a whole, it will be seen 
that the part is a very limited one.”’ 


fil; 


It is Prussia more than any other part of Germany, or all the rest 
of Germany together, which is responsible for the semi-absolutistic 
spirit in which that great country is still ruled, and by Prussia must. 
be understood the Emperor-King, with his absurd pretensions of 
divine right, backed up by the military and bureaucratic caste andi 
the Junker party, from which that caste is chiefly drawn and which 
controls Government policy in both Houses of the National Diet. 
The Junkers have never frankly recognised the new order which 
came into being when, in 1849, King Frederick William IV. 
capitulated to constitutionalism, and they would subvert it to-day 
if they could. Moreover, the reactionary spirit which these 
irreconcilables display in the Parliament which they dominate and 
discredit they carry into the Parliament of the Empire, and 
endeavour to translate into the policy and legislation of the Imperial 
Government. It is not long since a typical Junker, one Herr vor 
Oldenburg, declared, in the Imperial Diet, that ‘‘ the Emperor 
‘“should be in a position at any moment to say to a lieutenant, 
*“* Take ten men and shut up the Reichstag.’’’ It is significant 
of the mentality of this party that the Conservative President of the 
Diet, who would passionately have called to order a Socialist 
deputy who so far forgot himself as to address this nobleman with- 
out the titular ‘‘von,’’ did not think it necessary to protest 
against this insult to the Reichstag and to the whole German nation. 
It was, in fact, left to the party of the Extreme Left to assert the 
dignity of the House. 

On the other hand, Liberalism itself is not without blame for the 
present condition of German constitutional life. The part played’ 
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by the Liberal party for nearly half a century has been neither 
heroic nor dignified, and certainly it has not led to any very striking 
results. ‘‘Is it not remarkable,’’ asked a writer in the Neue 
Rundschaw not long ago (June, 1913), ‘‘ that we must think always 
‘of the revolutionary year of 1848—the time of those purest, most 
‘‘idealistic, but most impotent hopes for German political life— 
‘“when we talk of honest Liberalism ?’’ One has only to compare 
the leaders of Liberalism now with those of sixty years ago in order 
to see how great has been the decline from the definite, clear-cut 
principles held when Liberalism first caine upon the Parliamentary 
scene. During the Conflict Time, when the Prussian Diet opposed 
the Government because it dared to govern without a constitu- 
tionally approved Budget, Liberalism was intensely in earnest, and 
as a consequence was in complete sympathy with the nation, inso- 
much that a Liberal Diet was elected and re-elected to assert the 
tight which Bismarck had violated. It is difficult to believe that 
the Conservative party in the Prussian Lower House, which to-day 
numbers over two hundred in an assembly of four hundred and 
forty-two, formed at the beginning of the ’sixties of last century 
an insignificant body, first of fifteen, and later of eleven members. 

In the end the Government sought an indemnity, and it was then 
that the Liberal party made its fatal mistake. In a letter of 
Alexander von Humboldt’s on the Prussian constitutional move- 
ment occurs the cryptic saying, “‘ It is not the momentary successes, 
““but the failures that advance the popular cause here.’? The very 
hour of the apparent triumph of Liberalism marked the beginning 
of its decline. Elated with the Government’s capitulation, the 
Parliamentary party allowed itself to be put off its guard; its very 
magnanimity was its undoing, for it gave the Government an 
absolution that was genuine, whereas Bismarck’s penitence was 
altogether unreal. The King and Bismarck had broken the Con- 
stitution in their desire to create a large army, for purposes to be 
disclosed at the proper time. Far-seeing Liberals, like Virchow and 
Jacoby, saw in this lawless act the coming menace of Prussian 
military domination, and they refused to make peace at any price 
with the Constitution breakers. The majority of Liberals, how- 
ever, were of a different mind. The successful wars with Denmark 
and Austria seemed to set the seal of justification upon the doctrine 
that ‘‘ questions of right are questions of might,’’ and, intoxicated 
by Prussia’s military prowess and its growing political influence, 
the protesting constitutionalists of 1862 began, first, to wonder at 
the resistance they had offered, and, at last, to be ashamed of it. 
Heinrich von Sydow, in his History, recalls as mistaken and trivial 
the stand which he and his colleagues made in those days for the 
tights of the Legislature as against the Crown. 
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Giants have to be fought by giants, and Liberalism had few 
leaders fit to be pitted against the man of ‘‘ blood and iron,’”’ but 
it was the denial of its own doctrine and of its very raison d’étre 
far more than lack of powerful champions that first set Liberalism 
on the path of decline, and has made it in more recent years so 
ineffectual as a Parliamentary force. More and more the Parlia- 
mentary party has allowed itself to be carried along by the current 
of reaction, until it might seem no longer able to give to the pro- 
gressive forces in the country at large a clear and emphatic lead. 

And yet the idea, which is widely prevalent, that the German 
nation, as a whole, is hopelessly anti-Liberal is quite erroneous. 
For this idea the reactionary spirit too often characteristic of 
German policy and legislation, as carried on by Governments over 
whose action the peoples and Parliaments have no control, is to a 
large extent responsible. A truer mirror of German national senti- 
ment is offered by the results of the periodical elections to the 
Imperial Diet, chosen as it is by manhood suffrage. Thus, in 
the General Elections of 1912, 12,207,600 voters took part, and of 
the great political parties the Social Democrats polled 34°8 per cent. 
of all votes cast, the Radicals 12°3 per cent., and the National 
Liberals 13°6 per cent., while opposed to them the Conservatives 
and Imperialists polled 14°7 per cent. and the Ultramontanes 16°4 
per cent. Thus the parties broadly representing progressive 
tendencies polled nearly two-thirds of all the electors, and those 
standing for reaction or stagnation less than one-third; the balance 
fell to half-a-dozen minor ‘‘fractions,’’ professing more or less 
non-party aims. 

Owing to the fact that there has been no redistribution of seats 
since the Diet was created, in spite of an enormous increase of popu- 
lation and a momentous change in the incidence of population as 
between urban and rural districts, the actual representation of 
parties in no way corresponds to the foregoing figures. If repre- 
sentation were proportionate to voting power, the Socialists would 
to-day have 139 seats instead of 110, the Radicals 51 instead of 43, 
and the National Liberals 54 instead of 44. On the other hand, the 
representation of the two Conservative parties would be reduced 
from 69 to 61, and that of the Centre party from 93 to 67. In other 
words, the parties of the Left would control 244 votes instead of 197, 
and those of the Right only 128 instead of 162. 
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In this glaring paradox, that the practical influence of German 
Liberalism on legislation and public policy is altogether inferior to 
the volume and strength of Liberal sentiment in the country, lies 
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the kernel of the constitutional problem. In considering the 
changes needed in order to bring the Parliaments and peoples into 
greater harmony, the Prussian question cannot be separated from 
the Imperial question. For so intimate is the relationship between 
Prussia and the Empire, that the spirit which dominates the 
Executive and directs policy in the Diet of the Monarchy is a serious 
factor with which the Imperial Government and Legislature have 
constantly to reckon. 

The Constitution of the Empire does not expressly require that 
the Prussian Minister President shall also be the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, though it provides that the King of Prussia (as Emperor) 
shall appoint the Chancellor. This dual arrangement is, however, 
in sympathy with the entire structure and spirit of Imperial govern- 
ment, it tends to administrative convenience, and the two offices 
have, in fact, almost invariably been held by the same person. But 
the harmonious working of such an arrangement presupposes the 
existence in the two Parliaments of a certain unity in party interests, 
relationships, and conditions, and this has never existed. Thanks 
to the plutocratic three-class franchise—even to Bismarck the 
‘“ most miserable franchise in the world ’’—which debars the masses 
of the people from representation, and to the equally unfair dis- 
tribution of seats, the Conservative-Junker party is able to maintain 
a permanent ascendency in the Prussian Diet, and the policy of the 
Government is dictated by a party of reaction and privilege. On 
the other hand, the Reichstag is elected by manhood suffrage, and 
in consequence it reflects on the whole progressive tendencies, now 
weaker, now stronger, yet always offering vivid contrast to the 
Junkerism of North-East Germany. Thus it frequently happens 
that Ministers speak with two voices, and apparently with two con- 
victions; measures which they advocate in the Prussian Diet they 
are compelled to disown in the Imperial Diet, and conversely. This 
conflict of sentiment leads to perpetual friction between the Imperial 
Government and the Reichstag, the -great majority of whose 
members have no interest whatever in the immoral bargains by 
which the Prussian Executive from time to time pacifies the 
ascendency party whose tool it is, and warmly resent the endeavour 
of that party to assert its intolerable pretensions in the Parliament 
of the whole nation. 

The only hope of ending this conflict, which is regarded by all 
unprejudiced politicians as a stain upon the reputation of the 
Reichstag and as prejudicial to the reputation and influence of the 
Empire abroad, is the assimilation of the Prussian franchise to that 
of the Empire, thus affording some guarantee that both Legislatures 
will reflect the dominant sentiment of the electorate. But that 
reform, while it would do much to bring the two Legislatures and 
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their Governments into line, would not of itself make the German 
constitutional system one whit more real than it is at the present 
moment, and would not satisfy the nation in its present mood. For 
so long as Ministers are the nominees of the Crown, and can be 
imposed upon the Legislatures without their sanction and retained 
against their will, Germany cannot hope for emancipation from its 
obsolete and exasperating system of government—a system which 
Gneist long ago described as ‘‘ absolutism under constitutional 
““forms.”’ 

Nothing short of the substitution of genuine Parliamentary 
government for the present discredited personal régime will satisfy 
the aspirations of the modern democracy and give to the German 
nation the chance of striking at notorious evils which have now 
brought it to the verge of disaster and have caused it to forfeit the 
sympathy of the entire civilised world. 

The change looks a formidable one, yet all that is necessary to 
bring it about is the ees enforcement of the principle of 
“* Ministerial. responsibility.’ This principle is already acknow- 
ledged in the Constitutions alike of the States and the Empire, but 
it has never been acted upon. Prince Bismarck put it in the 
Imperial Constitution as a pretty piece of ornamentation in the hope 
of pleasing constitutional lawyers of the type of Gneist. He never 
intended that it should be applied, however, and it has remained a 
pious fiction from that time to this. The only responsibility 
covered by the principle as it stands is, in fact, the responsibility 
of Ministers for the Sovereign’s personal acts; it does not recognise 
the power of a Parliamentary majority or of Parliament as a whole 
to call a Minister or a Government to account by the methods known 
to constitutional practice in Western countries. 

Recent political history has repeatedly shown that the doctrine 
of Ministerial responsibility, as interpreted by the German Emperor 
and his Government, simply means that the former enjoys the privi- 
lege of making mischief by his indiscretions and of leaving his 
Chancellor to set things right. . When such episodes occur the 
Reichstag debates vehemently ; the Press of all complexions storms 
as only a Government-regulated Press can storm when it momen- 
tarily slips the chain; and the nation, taking its cue from what it 
hears and reads, demands with entire sincerity that something shall 
be done; but as soon as passion has exhausted itself the matter ends 
with resolutions. Bismarck said many pertinent things during the 
brief period of furious truth-telling which immediately followed his 
fall, but none was more pertinent than his exposure of the fiction of 
‘* Ministerial responsibility.’’ ‘* We have no legal redress against 
‘* Ministers,’’ he said, ‘‘and all that can be done is for their 
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“countrymen to say ‘You have acted incapably, not to say 
stupidly.’ ”’ : 

The last occasion on which the Emperor compelled the nation to 
face this question in earnest was six years ago, in connection with 
the publication of the Daily Telegraph interview. It is true that 
the Reichstag did not even then go beyond resolutions, but it was 
significant that parties so various as the Radicals, National 
Liberals, Clericals, Socialists, and Poles were found voting 
together in favour of such an amendment of the constitution as 
would convert into a reality the abstract principle affirmed by 
Article 17. As usual, the Social Democrats are more consequent 
than the other parties of the Left, for they demand that the 
Reichstag shall have the right not only to appoint, but to dismiss 
Ministers, and that in such matters as its convocation and dissolu- 
tion, and even the declaration of war, it shall have an equal voice 
with the Emperor. All that the Government is able to reply is that 
these demands imply parliamentary government, and that parlia- 
mentary government cannot be introduced without departing from 
existing constitutional principles, naively ignoring the fact that, 
in Euclidean phrase, that is exactly what has to be done. 
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Nearly a century ago, while the hope of obtaining a constitution 
in Prussia still hung in the balance, the vehement patriot Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, who had both fought in the war of emancipation and 
by his songs and writings had fired the national spirit for the fray, 
wrote in bitterness of soul: ‘‘ Should the obscurantists conquer and 
‘“overcome us, should the spokesmen of stupidity and rottenness 
“succeed in silencing and enslaving German men, then God and 
““fate will have played a fearfully ironical game with us in these 
‘late years—a tragi-comedy without parallel in history.’’ Not 
God and fate, but royal perfidy did play that game, as it had played 
other like games, with the Prussian nation—a nation so pathetically 
trustful and credulous, so strangely patient and docile. 

Differing in almost all the other characteristics that gave greatness 
and sublimity to the uprising of the German peoples against 
Napoleon, the present war resembles it at least in the national unity 
and the universal spirit of devotion which have been called forth. 
Will the natural reward of sacrifice be withheld again, as it was 
after 1815? The call for a drastic reversal of the traditions which 
have doomed the German nation, capable and creative in so many 
other directions, to political sterility and impotence, is undoubtedly 
very genuine, and since the war broke out the Social Democratic 
party has demanded that constitutional reforms in the foregoing 
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sense shall be promised without delay as one of the firstfruits of 
peace. German democrats know in their hearts that the popular 
cause would be best served by their country’s thorough-going. 
defeat. Such a lesson, bitter though it would be to national pride, 
might be expected to knock out of the Emperor’s head some of the: 
more dangerous of the nonsensical ideas about divine right which 
have obsessed him far longer than has been good for either himself 
or his country, and to compel him to face the fact that the only 
possible basis of a modern State is the voluntary attachment of its. 
citizens. It is not equally certain that he would be willing to draw 
the practical conclusions. 

Hitherto the Emperer’s contributions to the constitutional 
controversy have mainly consisted of such unhelpful dicta as. 
“* Suprema lex regis voluntas,’’ ‘‘ Only one is master in the Empire 
““and I am that one,’’ ‘‘ My course is the right one and it shall be 
““ followed,’ and ‘‘ Those who wish to help me I will welcome, 
““ those who oppose me I will smash.’’ Nor has he as King of 
Prussia shown great concern to redeem his word when any inter- 
ference with existing political arrangements has been involved. 
The reform of the three-class franchise was definitely promised six 
years ago, but in spite of appeals made year after year with ever- 
increasing urgency, the promise has not yet been fulfilled. His: 
Government’s last pronunciamento on the subject was to the effect 
that it would never allow the Diet to force a franchise on the Crown, 
and would produce its own franchise just when it thought fit. But 
“never ”’ is one of the words which have not to’be taken too literally 
in political life, and it is probable that if King William II. could. 
satisfy his people by the gift of a liberal franchise, he would give it 
and would be well pleased with the bargain, as he would have good 
reason to be. 

But such a striking of accounts would no longer satisfy the 
Prussian Liberals, and still less the Social Democrats, and more- 
over it would leave untouched the far larger question of the 
Reichstag, which is a question for all Germany. Nothing short of 
a full and unconditional acceptance of parliamentary government 
as free nations understand it, guaranteed by consequential amend-. 
ments of the constitutions, will meet Germany’s great need. 
Without that change there can be no hope of steady political 
progress, no hope of a permanent reconciliation of North and 
South, no hope of breaking down the tyranny of militarism, no 
hope of a new start in Germany’s relationships with the rest of the 
world. 

For this question affects Germany’s foreign interests as well as 
its domestic peace. Thoughtful Germans know well that one of the 
principal reasons why all past attempts to bring about a good under- 
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standing between their country and our own have failed has been 
the fact that the German Government does not represent the 
German people, and that in the determination of national policy 
the nation has no effective voice. There is also the colonial 
question, which will inevitably play an important part in the war 
settlement if the statesmen who are called upon to adjust that 
difficult transaction are discerning enough to think, not in years, 
but in centuries. At the present moment Germany is virtually 
without colonies, yet however badly it may be beaten, the question 
of outlets for its surplus population will still have to be faced. It is 
obvious, however, that an undemocratised Germany would be less 
able than in the past to count on the support of either this country 
or France, which would have less interest than ever in seeing the 
discredited system of absolutism, which has proved a misfortune 
at home, set up in other parts of the world. 

With every desire to credit the Emperor and the rest of the 
German princes with a reserve of sagacity which has not been dis- 
closed in the past, I for one cannot bring myself to believe that 
they will voluntarily accept such a curtailment of their present 
constitutional powers as would be necessitated by the introduction 
of the parliamentary régime. If this view be correct the alternatives 
open seem obvious. Should Germany by any chance come well out 
of the war, as few people out of that country either believe or hope, 
it; Government and peoples would, of course, insist on adjusting 
their own affairs alone. If, however, the more probable contingency 
should arrive, it would be right and proper to insist that as an 
integral part of the settlement the defeated Power, having inflicted 
upon the world so much misery, should be set right within as well 
as without. It is both easy and natural to say, ‘‘ Let the German 
““ peoples amend their own political arrangements!’’ But how are 
they to do it? Their constitutions were given to them as acts of 
grace, and without the ruler’s consent there is no legislature in 
Germany, from the Imperial Diet downwards, which is able to alter 
its constitution by a single letter. There is the possibility of a 
revolution, but that is hardly an ally upon whose help responsible 
European statesmen would care to count, even were it not the fact 
that the spirit of revolution is foreign to the German character. 
Hence, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that without 
external pressure the constitutional changes which Germany 
requires if it is to be rid of the enemy of its peace and ours may, and 
probably will, be indefinitely deferred. Hence the words which 
Bliicher wrote after the first fall of Napoleon in 1814, contain for 
us to-day a salutary and an urgent warning: ‘‘ May the fruits 
““ reaped by the swords of the army not be destroyed by the pens of 
““the Ministers.”’ 


WittiAM Harsutr Dawson. 


WAR OR WOMEN ?* 


ah HE following is a condensed account of the experiences which 
befel the Women’s Hospital Unit which had been invited by 
the Belgian Red Cross and by the British Consul-General at 
Antwerp to establish their hospital in that city. The Unit com- 
prised six women doctors and surgeons, twelve trained nurses, ten 
orderlies (women), including cook, sanitary inspector, interpreter, 
secretary, and others, to carry on the general work of a hospital of 
war, with myself as directress. We were provided, through the 
Women’s Imperial Service League and generous friends, with 
X-ray apparatus and a full equipment for a hospital of 120 beds. 

We arrived in Antwerp by steamer from Tilbury on Tuesday, 
September 22nd, and received an enthusiastic welcome from all the 
authorities. We were given as locale for our hospital the large 
summer concert hall of the Société de 1? Harmonie in the Chaussée 
de Malines, surrounded by four or five acres of beautiful public 
gardens. Sleeping quarters for the staff were provided in a convent 
kept by a German sisterhood, just opposite the gate of the hospital 
in the Rue de l’Harmonie. A dark-room for our X-ray apparatus 
in the hospital was fitted for us by the Croix Rouge, who also 
arranged, according to our requirements, the operating-room, pro- 
vided baths, laid on gas and water, and did all in their power to 
facilitate our work. Within a few hours of our arrival, the huge 
packing-cases, containing 120 beds, blankets, stores, and general 
equipment which we had taken with us, had been emptied of their 
contents, and the large concert hall, accustomed to re-echo the 
sounds of music created by the mind of man, was transformed into 
a ward to record the sound of sufferings created by the physical 
brutalities of man. 

The building itself was flimsy, for summer usage only, but the 
hall was lofty, and huge French windows, extending the whole 
breadth of the hall, opened on to the Colonnade and gardens, and 
gave us an ideal allowance of fresh air and sunshine. The cover- 
lets of the comfortable iron beds were gaily striped in red, white, 
and blue, or were in white, with a large Red Cross over the centre, 
and responded finely to the efforts of the sunshine to make a cheery 
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coverlets was, to my mind, a valuable contribution towards con- 
valescence. : 

Within forty-eight hours from the time of our arrival, the Croix 
Rouge and the military authorities showed their faith in our 
capacity by sending us forty wounded soldiers from the trenches at 
Lierre. In another couple of days ninety of our beds were filled, 
and before a week had passed a hundred and thirty-five wounded 
were under our care. For not only were our 120 iron beds occupied, 
but camp beds borrowed from another hospital were filled, and the 
wounded were also lying on straw mattresses on the tiers of the 
orchestral platform. The medical military authorities, who came 
with the British Consul-General to visit us on our arrival, thus 
showed throughout their faith in the women’s hospital, not only 
by keeping it filled, but by sending us the severe cases directly from 
the trenches. 

It is not a simple matter to deal on their first arrival with a batch 
of, say, fifty severely wounded soldiers coming directly from the 
front. The arrivals generally take place at night, and at Antwerp 
this added considerably to the difficulty, as no lights were allowed 
in hospital after 8 p.m., and two or three tiny smuggled night- 
lights, to illumine the whole big concert hall, were alone per- 
missible. The routine of the arrival of ‘“‘the blesséd’’ was as 
follows: The night silence of the hospital is suddenly broken by the 
loud ringing of the outer door bell. The door is hurriedly opened 
by the night watch, and immediately, from the depths of mysterious 
ambulance-wagons, there streams into the dark corridor a pro- 
cession—Is it from Hades? Ghastly tokens of the uses to which 
twentieth-century mankind misapplies his science, the human 
remnants arrive; some, who have received rough first-aid treatment 
upon the field, limping painfully, with the help of improvised 
crutches, scarcely knowing yet where their injuries lie; others, with 
head wounds and features blurred with blood and dirt; whilst 
others, the worst cases, strapped upon stretchers, uniforms indis- 
tinguishable, soaked in blood, are lying either silent with exhaus- 
tion or yelling with agony at every movement of the bearers, who 
help the nurses in the delicate task of transferring the broken burden 
from the stretcher to the bed. The blood-sodden clothes can only, 
of course, be removed by the aid of knives and scissors. Immediate 
attention is then given by the doctors, some of whom are always 
on duty, and by the night staff of nurses and orderlies; and then, 
when the wounds have been dressed and the patient is quieted and 
comfortable, cups of hot soup, prepared by the night cook, round 
up the first treatment. In theory, the dirty and bloodstained 
clothes are not taken into the wards. The wounded man is un- 
dressed in a room set apart, bathed, and given clean garments before 
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he is put into the bed waiting, numbered, for him. His clothes are 
then collected in a bundle, and labelled ready to be sent next day 
to be disinfected; a disc noting the number of his bed is attached 
to his pyjamas or night-shirt, and an orderly, and, if necessary, an 
interpreter, collect, on a printed card, information as to identifica- 
tion number, name, address, parents, wife, age, &c. No easy job, 
when fifty, or possibly a hundred and fifty, arrive simultaneously. 
But in practice, the men are too exhausted and too ill to answer 
elaborate catechisms when they first arrive: this sometimes has to 
be deferred, the number of the bed and the matricule, or identifica- 
tion number, alone being noted. Washing the patients was made 
difficult after a few days, because the waterworks were destroyed by 
German shells, and all water had subsequently to be fetched in 
small quantities from the nearest wells and pumps, and boiled 
before being used. Of our patients, who were, with the exception 
of four English Tommies, all Belgian, some spoke French in 
addition to Flemish, but others only Flemish, and for their benefit 
local interpreters very kindly attached themselves to us, and, until 
scared away by the bombardment, did good service to our Unit. 

I had been warned by eminent English surgeons, both before I 
Jeft London on this occasion, as also before my Bulgarian 
hospital work, that soldiers object to being treated by women 
nurses and women surgeons, and now in the present instance, 
what form, it may be asked, did this dislike take? I can best 
reply to this by describing a little incident which took place four 
days after the establishment of our hospital, when ninety-four of 
our beds were occupied by Belgian soldiers. 

I was returning into the ward when I sawa group of convalescent 
soldiers clustered in the centre of the hall, round a table, 
upon which stood, to my surprise, a plant and a huge bouquet 
of chrysanthemums. ‘‘Go up to the soldiers. They are 
‘‘waiting for you,’’ I was told. I drew nearer, and a young 
soldier, who had been wounded with shrapnel in the thig’h, hobbled, 
with the help of crutches, towards me, and, bowing politely, 
pointed at the flowers, and then handed me a small leather case, 
containing two beautiful bronze medals. Upon the medals was 
an impression, on one side, of the Belgian King and Queen, and 
on the other side an inscription in French and Flemish. In 
excellent French, the young soldier requested that I and my 
collaborators would accept these medals as a token of appreciation 
and gratitude on the part of himself and all his comrades, for the 
care we had bestowed upon these, our first Belgian patients. I 
was taken completely by surprise, and it was difficult to remain 
unmoved, whilst these grateful soldiers made no effort to hide 
their emotions. But I made an impromptu reply in French, for 
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the benefit of the listening ward; the soldiers then cheered and 
shouted ‘‘ Vive l’Angleterre!’’ and sang ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ 
followed by the Belgian national anthem and the “ Marseillaise.”’ 
My only regret was that my friend the eminent English surgeon, 
with his mid-Victorian notions as to the sphere of work of women, 
could not have been present at that little ceremony. If he reads 
this, will he scoff and call it silly sentiment? To my mind the 
episode was symptomatic of an atmosphere of faith, hope and love, 
which are of untold psychical value in hospital work—an 
atmosphere which only women can create. It was, I thought, 
well expressed one day by one of the wounded, who, sitting up in 
bed, looked round the large hall, and said to me, ‘“‘ Ah, madame, 
‘mais c’est comme une grande famille.’’ This same sentiment 
had been similarly voiced in the hospital at Kirk Kilisse, by a 
soldier who said, ‘‘In other hospitals we are looked after by 
‘* fathers—you are mothers, and that is much better.’’ 

But, from start to finish of our hospital work in Antwerp, no 
question of sex arose. ‘*‘ Where are the doctors? ’’ a soldier once 
asked when he first came in, and saw no men in white coats on 
duty. The reply of our women-surgeons, ‘‘ We are the doctors,”’ 
produced only the comment, ‘‘ Ah’”’ (with an approving nod of 
the head) ‘‘ you are gentle; you don’t hurt us as they do in other 
““hospitals.’’ I shall never forget the gratitude towards the 
surgeons of one young soldier. He had a bullet in his side, and 
the X-ray apparatus, cleverly worked by Dr. Florence Stoney, 
head of our Medical Staff, showed that it could easily be extracted ; 
and Sunny Jim, as the nurses called him, was told that in the 
afternoon the operation would be performed. He was suffering, 
as were the majority of the wounded, from shock to the nerves, 
and in the morning I found him crying, in dread of the extraction. 
But when the time came, he was given an anesthetic, the operation 
was successful, and that afternoon, in all Antwerp, there was no 
one so jubilant as Sunny Jim. I saw him as he returned to his 
bed from the operating-table. He was already fully conscious, 
the bullet—priceless treasure—was tied up in his handkerchief, 
and when I asked him how he felt, he ecstatically kissed his hands 
and waved them towards the surgeons, his face beaming with joy 
and gratitude. 

Some of the earlier arrivals had come from a hospital at Lierre, 
which had been fired by German shells and had been burnt over 
the heads of the patients. A bomb had burst through the roof, 
upon the bed of one wounded man, necessitating the amputation 
of both legs. The operation had to be performed without chloro- 
form, and the soldiers who described it said they were thankful 
to get away from the sound of the man’s cries. 


3 
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During all these days, we hoped against hope that the forts of 
Antwerp would hold out and reinforcements of French and English 
come to the rescue. The firing of the big guns at night, however, 
grew louder and nearer, and made sleep a little difficult. As the 
wounded always arrived at night, and also in order to be ready for 
emergency, I slept in my clothes, and grew independent as to 
whether I had more or less sleep than usual. But when everything 
else in the town was silent, and even the noisy cobbles were hushed, 
those big guns, which shook the houses, must have had a nerve- 
racking effect upon those who were not absorbed in work. Did the 
British nation mean to let Antwerp fall without a struggle? Were 
we to be abandoned? We knew from the stories of our wounded 
that the Belgian guns were powerless against the German siege 
guns. We knew that in those deadly trenches men were being 
mown down who themselves never fired a shot—they never saw the 
enemy, who was out of rifle range; and we knew that unless this 
was realised at home and guns were sent, men alone could never 
save the situation. 

On Thursday, October 1st, the news from the forts was grave, 
and unless reinforcements came shortly, it was only a question of 
a few days before the enemy would be amongst us. The British 
Consul-General, who had taken a most kindly and helpful interest 
in our hospital, came to see me on the morning of the first, to warn 
me that a boat was preparing to take off British subjects. It would 
be his duty, as Consul-General, to leave Antwerp when the 
Germans entered. There was, however, for me no question of 
departure. My duty was to remain unless and until the authorities 
evacuated our hospital. But that night at supper I told the staff 
that those who wished could go home on a vessel which had been 
chartered for British subjects by the Consul-General. So they need 
not be afraid. Whilst those who wished to remain with me need 
also not be afraid, since they would be doing their duty. ‘‘ That 
“vessel will have to go without us,’’ was the unanimous reply. 

The next afternoon, we were treated to an exciting diversion by 
a German aeroplane, which came flying over our hospital grounds, 
dropping, as is the playful habit of the Taube, bombs at intervals. 
One shell dropped (harmlessly) just outside the house of the Consul- 
General. This aeroplane episode was specially opportune this after- 
noon, as it provided an impromptu entertainment for Sir Francis 
Villiers, the British Minister, and Lady Villiers and Sir Cecil 
Hertslet, who were visiting our hospital. I was showing our 
visitors round, when suddenly there was a general rush and commo- 
tion in the gardens. We all ran out to see what was happening, 
and, craning our necks skyward, saw a German Taube flying just 
overhead. Immediately all the guns from the near forts fired at 
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her, making a deafening noise, and the convalescents and ourselves 
and visitors in the gardens all watched breathlessly whilst the shots 
flew all around, breaking into white, filmy clouds short of and 
underneath their goal. If a shot had reached her, she must have 
dropped in our garden. But she sailed on in apparently serene 
indifference, and was soon out of range. A legacy, however, was. 
bequeathed to our hospital. A heavy thud was heard upon the 
floor, and through the ceiling of lath and plaster, fifty feet above 
us, there fell, at the food of the bed of one of the patients, from a 
height presumably of two or three thousand feet, the cylindrical 
iron fuse of a shrapnel shell, about three inches in diameter. It just 
missed Sir Francis Villiers as he passed along the ward. Before 
the excitement from this had subsided, the General in command of 
the Medical Military department came, to tell me to prepare at once 
for the departure to Ostend of all soldiers who could possibly travel. 
‘* They will otherwise,’’ he added ominously, ‘‘ be taken prisoners 
‘‘by the Germans.’’ These words had a magical effect upon the 
soldiers. The lame walked; the blind recovered their sight; and an 
hour of excitement followed, whilst disinfected bundles of clothes 
were sought and identified, the men were hurriedly dressed, food 
was prepared, and all made ready for the final marching-orders. 
But these never arrived, and I was told later, upon telephonic 
inquiry, that I was now to await new orders; and the men therefore 
spent the night in hospital as usual. 

The next morning, Saturday, October 3rd, I went at 8 a.m. to 
see the American Vice-Consul, who had been very friendly to us— 
his son had also given us much help—as we should, in the absence 
of the British Consul-General, be under the protection of the 
American flag. To my surprise, he urged me to evacuate the 
hospital and send my Unit home by the British boat that night. The 
Germans, he said, were expected to-day or to-morrow, and the town 
had been ordered to make no resistance. If we retained our 
hospital, our patients would be made prisoners of war, and our own 
services would probably be commandeered. The whole town 
was in panic, and thousands were trying to leave. It was possibly 
good advice, but I could only leave if the authorities took over our 
wounded, and this they had not done. I must await events. 

At 9.30, the British Consul-General came to say good-bye. He 
was leaving, he said, in the afternoon, and the British Minister was 
leaving that morning. Then arrived the Medical Military authori- 
ties, once more telling me to prepare all soldiers who could possibly 
travel to go to the coast. In reply to my question as to what I was 
to do with the helpless patients, I was told to go and see the General. 
I went to the Military Hospital and saw the General. He told me 
I was at once to evacuate the hospital. The convalescents would 
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go to the coast, and the helpless cases would be removed by the 
military authorities out of danger of German prisonership. I was 
to leave, with all my Unit. 

I began to remonstrate, but he stopped me abruptly. 

‘‘ Consider your hospital disbanded,’’ he said. ‘‘ The majority 
“’ of the other hospitals are already evacuated. We shall retain only 
“a few.”’ 

I returned to the hospital and broke the news. After ten days of 
work which had given such excellent promise, we were to be 
disbanded and our equipments abandoned! With heavy hearts we 
set to work, amidst, literally, the tears of the patients, to pack all 
our portable equipment. Beds and clothing must be left for the 
Germans. The morning wore on, but no order came for the 
despatch of either the convalescents or the helpless patients. The 
last boat out of Antwerp would be leaving in an hour or two. It 
seemed foolish, if we had to give up our work, that the Unit should 
miss this last chance of getting away before the entrance of the 
Germans. Failing a reply to telephonic inquiries, I sent again to 
the General, and received a message to the effect that he would be 
much obliged if we would now stay on! What could have 
happened? The staff had gone to lunch. I was waiting in the 
hospital, ready for emergencies, watching the hospital entrance, 
when suddenly I saw, to my surprise, a motor-car, with the Union 
Jack, drive up to the gates. Out stepped the British Consul- 
General, whom I had pictured already on his way to England. His 
face was beaming. ‘‘ Everything’s changed,”’ he said cheerily. 
‘‘T’m not going, the British Minister’s not going, the King’s not 
ce going.” 

‘* And I’m not going,’’ I added quickly. 

““The town,’”’ he added, ‘‘is going to resist. Siege will be 
‘‘begun. Shells may fall in the town, but the Government will 
““remain.”’ 

I ran off to the Convent, to the staff, to tell them the good news 
that we were all now to remain and goon with our work. Cheers of 
jubilation went up, and we all returned joyfully to reinstal the 
hospital and explain to the soldiers why they could now go back 
to their beds. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 4th, we received into hospital, 
straight from the trenches, some of the worst cases we had yet seen. 
One man was shot through lungs, stomach, head, and arms, his 
features undistinguishable beneath the clotted blood and dirt. The 
chief doctor from the Croix Rouge paid us a chance visit that 
morning, during the time of the admittance of these cases, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of the way in which the work was being 
conducted. ‘‘ So quiet, so business-like,’’ he said. ** Fach intent 
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“on her own work—no loud voices or confusion. It is one of the 
‘‘ best-organised hospitals in Antwerp.”’ 

Oh! for that London surgeon! I shall have to take him with me 
next time. 

I had, that Sunday, the pleasure of lunching with His Excellency 
the British Minister and Lady Villiers at the Hotel Antoine, at 
that time the locale of the British Embassy. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who had, I supposed, come over in connection with the 
newly-planned resistance of Antwerp, was also present. I was, of 
course, much interested in trying to gather the reasons which had 
led to the change of policy, and I took the presence of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty as a sign that something was to be done for our 
defence. For the first time since my arrival in Antwerp, or, indeed, 
since my arrival in Belgium on August 18th, it seemed permissible 
to be optimistic. For, obviously, the strategic importance of Ant- 
werp was at last recognised by Great Britain and France. It was 
true that the town would be bombarded, but if it had the courage to 
hold out for a few days, French and English reinforcements were, I 
understood, on their way, and the place might be saved. ‘‘ Winston 
“is here—he’ll make the dust fly,’ was the general impression. It 
was the first time I had left the hospital, except to dine once with 
the British Consul-General, and I returned to work full of hope and 
of good news. 

And that afternoon, in confirmation of the news of reinforcements, 
we were exhilarated by seeing in the flesh some of the reinforce- 
ments passing our hospital gate, along the Chaussée de Malines. 
Some of the Royal Marines and Naval Brigade, in London motor- 
‘buses (Met. and General), on their way to the forts! We 
stood at the gates, with our convalescents, and cheered, and shook 
hands (as we thought) with our deliverers as they passed. ‘‘ If you 
““ get wounded, come in here,’’ we shouted. And next morning 
they did come in, and our hearts sank, for once more we heard the 
same old tale of lying in the trenches and being mown down, 
without seeing the enemy, who could do what they liked with their 
all-powerful long-range guns. 

It was obvious, from all accounts, that things were again going 
badly for us; that the one thing needed to save Antwerp—namely, 
guns—had not, up to the present, arrived. Rumour had it that the 
Germans had broken through the outer forts. If that were true, 
the bombardment might be expected to begin at any moment. We 
therefore set to work to clear out the three small airless underground 
cellars under the kitchens in the hospital, in which to place our 
wounded when the bombardment should begin. The British 
Consulate was on the point of departure, but the American Consul- 
General and his Vice-Consul, who both visited the hospital that 
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afternoon, were, to my surprise, quite cheerful. They could not, 
they said, believe that the British and French nations would have 
undertaken the responsibility of advising Antwerp to resist unless 
they had adequate defensive measures in view. But that night 
terrific firing, apparently close at hand, shook the houses, and we 
were not surprised the next morning (Wednesday, October 7th) to 
hear that the news from the forts was very grave. The Germans 
had broken through the outer fortifications, and were now over 
the River Nethe. 

By 8.0 a.m. our local helpers and interpreters had left us and 
joined the bulk of the population in fleeing out of Antwerp to the 
Dutch frontier. We once more received orders from the Medical 
Military authorities to prepare all the wounded who could possibly 
travel, to leave at once, and we prepared ninety. We ourselves, 
together with our helpless cases, were asked to remain. The staffs 
of many of the hospitals had deserted their posts in panic. 

*“'You, Madame Stobart, and your staff, are rendering us a great 
““service,’’ said the General. ‘‘ Soyez courageuse et continuez.”’ 

To this I, of course, agreed. There was, apparently, still a 
chance that the town might be relieved; in any case, therefore, so 
long as there was a sporting chance of this, and of not being taken 
prisoners by the Germans, it was, of course, right to stay. We 
were all relieved at knowing definitely what was required of us and 
of showing that we were as ready as any man to take the risks of 
war. Once more, however, the order for the departure of the 
soldiers was deferred, and that looked hopeful. 

But that evening, at supper, I mentioned to the Unit that a 
bombardment was possible, that it was more alarming than 
dangerous, but that, as our first care was our wounded, we must, 
in case of any unusual event occurring in the night, all meet 
immediately in the hospital to take steps to protect our patients. 
No one was surprised, therefore, when, at midnight, we were all 
awakened by a sound we had never heard before. Through the air, 
just over our heads, a shell came screaming—wh-r-rr—and dropped 
with a terrific crash upon the roof of the house next to us. Another 
followed within a few seconds, and fell on the house on the other 
side of the road, splitting it in two and firing it. Thereafter, at the 
average rate of four a minute, shells continued to drop promis- 
cuously around us. But even at the first alarming sound there was 
no excitement amongst the staff. Everybody in the Convent quietly 
and quickly dressed, and together proceeded across the road to the 
hospital, as arranged. 

There the night staff under Nurse Finch, and Drs. Hanson and 
Joan Watts, were already at work carrying the helpless patients on 
stretchers, and helping the others from the Concert Hall down the 
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steep steps to the stuffy little underground caves which had been 
already prepared by Miss Macnaughten, the chief orderly, for the 
purpose. Our hospital was in the direct line of fire of the ammuni- 
tion depdt, which was, of course, an objective for the enemy. Shells, 
consequently, dropped around us on all sides. One fell, digging a 
huge grave, six feet deep, in the garden a few yards from the main 
entrance to the hospital. But no one seemed to take any notice, and 
even I, who expect much from women, was surprised and proud as 
I saw these nurses, orderlies, and doctors, all carrying out the pre- 
arranged work calmly and in silence—as though they had been 
accustomed all their lives to working under shell-fire. 

They seemed endowed with more than human strength, for when 
stretchers were not available I saw frail women carrying men down 
those steep steps on their backs. It was not an easy feat moving in 
haste some of these severely wounded patients. Amongst the 
serious cases which had thus to be unceremoniously removed, was, 
for instance, one poor fellow who had suffered amputation of the 
thigh that afternoon. The patients who could walk were much more 
terrified than any of the women, and as soon as they were dressed 
about ninety of them asked if they might go. I said “‘ Yes,” thank- 
fully, as there was only room in those tiny cellars for the helpless 
cases, and I guessed we should have trouble with food and sanita- 
tion, &c., before long. 

One patient—an English colour-sergeant, T. Cunningham, 
of Chatham—behaved finely, and, though himself wounded in the 
head, helped us to carry the helpless patients to the comparative 
safety of the cellars. Here we made them as comfortable as possible 
on the mattresses and camp-beds, and could now only hope that 
they might not, with ourselves, be burnt alive if the flimsy building 
caught fire and blocked up our narrow exit. But for the moment 
the best steps possible had been taken. I now, therefore, said a few 
words of reassurance to the patients and of congratulation to the 
staff, and suggested that we should carry on our work as 
usual; the day staff would return to the Convent, spend the rest of 
the night in the cellars of the Convent, and be ready to relieve the 
night staff as usual at 7.0 a.m. 

By that time, on the morning of Thursday, October 8th, the road 
between the Convent and the hospital, which we had to cross con- 
tinually, was ploughed up by the shells, which seemed to find our 
neighbourhood specially attractive. The roof of the house on one 
side of the Convent had been blown off, and the house on the other 
side was in flames. Houses in the street next to us were in ruins, 
and the windows in the Convent and in the hospital were shattered. 
In the streets, by 8.0 a.m., there was not a sign of life, except here 
and there a scuttling figure with a bundle in its arms, hurrying to 
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get out of Antwerp before it was too late. The British Consulate 
had left. Would the American Vice-Consul still be cheery, and 
reassure us as to the arrival even now of reinforcements? I went to 
his house. My feelings can be imagined when I saw him standing 
at his door, with his kit-bag in his hand. 

‘“You’re not leaving us?’’ I asked, incredulous. (For only 
yesterday the American Consul-General had told me that he was 
himself going out to meet the German General when he arrived, 
and arrange for the safety of those who were left.) 

““Yes,’’ replied the Vice-Consul. ‘‘ I’m off.’’ 

‘“* But the Consul-General? He is not going, too? ”’ 

~ Yes—he has gone! ”’ 

It was obviously a case of sauve qui peut. I realised that if there 
was to be no further resistance, the Germans would be in the town 
in a day or two. In that case our wounded, if they were not dis- 
posed of by the authorities, would be made German prisoners, and 
we, if we were not sent to Germany as prisoners, would be 
commandeered to nurse German soldiers back to life and health to 
fight against our own Allies. That might be humanity, but it was 
not the purpose for which our Unit had been supplied with money 
and equipment. 

The telephone had broken down, and, as there was no wheeled 
vehicle left in the town, I set off walking to go and find the officials 
of the Croix Rouge, and see what arrangements could be made. 
The shells were dropping here, there, and everywhere as I trudged 
from one office to another, but, though one felt there was plenty of 
danger for other people, there never, curiously enough, seemed to 
be any for oneself. 

Most of the hospitals had left, and I suggested to the Croix 
Rouge, could they not provide some transport to remove our 
wounded to safer quarters, either within or outside the town? I 
was told to send away all who could walk by any possible means. 
This had already been done. As for the helpless cases, the Croix 
Rouge would transport them to safety, if they could find horses! 
As no food had arrived at the hospital that day, I went to the depot 
and found that all the staff had fled, and, as all the shops in the town 
were closed, and their owners had departed, no food was procurable. 
Our patients must die if left for many days in their present un- 
sanitary quarters. But it was obvious that no help was forthcoming 
from outside, and our only hope of rescuing our helpless cases 
from our easily ignitable hospital and from the Germans, was to 
find transport and remove them ourselves. 

This was more easily said than done, but by great good fortune, a 
motor lorry, driven by an English soldier, who had, fortunately for 
us, lost his convoy, was passing the hospital, and was com- 
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mandeered by our transport orderly, Miss Benjamin, who, ignoring 
the shells which were dropping all around her, calmly stood out on 
the road and hailed it as it passed. In this lorry six of the worst 
cases were taken to a hospital which had good cellars. They could 
take no more, and after placing two in charge of the sisters at the 
Convent, who refused to leave their cellars, we packed the remain- 
ing sixteen on another—the last procurable—lorry found at the 
wharf, and sent them in charge of one of our doctors, Dr. Mabel 
Ramsay, Sister Bailey, two other nurses and an interpreter, to get 
out of the town towards the Dutch frontier. They eventually joined 
the convoy of the retreating British Army, and after a two-days’ 
trek, safely housed the patients, after various adventures, in a 
hospital at Ostend. They were to send back, before they left the 
town, transport for the remainder of the staff and baggage, for, now 
that our wounded were disposed of, we ourselves were free to leave. 

We packed up, still under shell-fire, the X-ray apparatus and 
all portable equipment, and waited all the afternoon for the sight 
of the conveyance, which was to be sent by the lorry party. But 
three o’clock, four o’clock, five o’clock came, and no sign of 
transport. The city was now deserted of all life—a city of the dead. 
Even the scuttling figures had vanished. The only sounds were 
the screaming and banging of the still bombarding shells and the 
crackling of the fired houses. It was already getting dusk, and, 
short of a miracle, —— But I suddenly realised that even miracles 
are not available unless you are on the look-out for them. It occurred 
to me that possibly along the Chaussée de Malines, which had been 
the high road for transport to and from the forts, there might, even 
now, pass something which would take us out of the town. 
Otherwise, we must start walking. There was no sound except 
the crackling of the flames of the houses on fire and the screaming 
of the shells as they whizzed over my head. There was nothing 
living in sight down that long length of street. It was like a bad 
dream. But, suddenly, I saw, tearing along towards me, at break- 
neck pace, three London motor-’buses! I ran out into the road and 
spread out my arms to stop them. Would they stop? Thank God, 
they did, and I asked the drivers—English Tommies—if they could 
help us to the frontier. ‘‘If you’re quick as lightning,’’ they 
replied. ‘‘ But we have to get over the bridge of boats before it is 
“blown up.”’ 

I ran back to the staff, and in a few minutes we had collected our 
handbags, which were waiting piled up on the road, and were all 
seated on the boxes of ammunition inside those motor-’buses, which 
tore along the street, dodging the great holes excavated by the 
shells. We were certainly the last of the hospital staffs, and 
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probably of the inhabitants, to leave the town and cross that bridge 
of boats. 

A picture artist would have revelled in that night scene. It was 
seven o’clock, and behind us the town was in utter darkness, save 
for the illumination caused by the burning houses. In front of us 
gigantic flames from the blazing oil-tanks along the river gave the 
impression that the world was on fire, whilst over the swaying 
bridge of boats, streams of khaki-clad soldiers—the last hope of 
Antwerp—were hastily crossing in orderly retreat and disappearing 
into the darkness. 

On the other side of the Scheldt we were dumped down upon 
the road and told we must fend for ourselves. We started walking 
fifteen or twenty kilometres to the nearest town; but before long 
we came upon a convoy of empty motor-cars, which were at the 
moment stationary. I therefore inquired for the General in 
command. He was seated, with three other officers, in his car, and 
he most kindly agreed to lend me as many motors as I wanted to 
take us to St. Gillis. He sent his Colonel with us, and we arrived 
at midnight, slept for three hours on the floor of a hospitable 
convent, and went on early the next morning by troop-train con- 
veying the Royal Marines and Naval Brigade to Ostend. From 
Ostend it was a comparatively easy matter to reach London, and at 
the moment of writing this, we, the Hospital Unit, are now once 
more collecting motor ambulances and fresh equipment, and 
preparing to organise another hospital, to work, at the invitation 
of the French Red Cross, wherever our services may be needed. 

May I now, however, in conclusion, point out that any 
significance which this story may possess lies quite apart from the 
trifling human interest which it may have. For the fact that women 
in these days feel it their duty to share with heart and soul the 
horrors of warfare, is, to my mind, testimony to the intensity of the 
twentieth-century Woman’s Movement. Now the world is at this 
moment being attacked—through the German nation—with a spirit 
of aggressive militarism which would, if triumphant, set back the 
clock of civilisation. Is it not possibly of evolutionary significance 
that women who represent the principle of defensive humani- 
tarianism—the principle most opposed to the maleness run riot of 
the German army—should at this moment be fighting vigorously in 
all spheres of life, for a place in the sun? If civilisation means 
anything at all, it means—Bernhardi notwithstanding—-an in- 
creased appreciation of the value of human life—human life as the 
starting-point for a spiritual life yet to be evolved. Now, women 
are the custodians of this human life, and it is surely not without 
purpose, that at a moment when all the accumulated resources of 
science are in danger of being misapplied to the destruction of life, 
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women should come to the fore and demand a share in the control 
of the destinies of those lives for which they are primarily respon- 
sible? From this point of view, the woman’s movement stands, 
not, aS sometimes supposed, for the rights of women—no one in 
the world has rights to anything which they do not already possess 
—but for the right of women to fight, when the psychological 
moment arrives, for the sanctity of human life, for religion, for 
culture, for all that is involved in the words ‘‘ human progress.”’ 
And for human progress, it is Peace, not War, which is—accord- 
ing to Christian notions—essential. But not until women have 
experienced, at first hand, the realities of war, can they be effective 
advocates of Peace. For this reason, therefore, has it seemed to me 
necessary to venture into atmospheres of war which are inex- 
pressibly repulsive. 

The principle for which the woman’s movement stands is, in a 
word, directly opposed to the principle of which German militarism 
is representative. Both principles are at this moment struggling 
for supremacy. The question as to which of the two opposing 
principles is to suffer the annihilation threatened by that German 
officer at Tongres, is now being decided by the European armies. 


M. A. St.CLair STOBART. 


WOW POSPAY “FORSI HE WAR: 


‘* T have not the least doubt that it is for the interest of labour, 
as opposed to capital, that as large a share as possible of war 
expenditure should be defrayed from taxes.”’ 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
(Letter to Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


N the following pages the writer tries to combine some criticism 
with an exposition of the Interim Budget brought in by Mr. 
Lloyd George on November 17th. 

In time of war two financial problems confront a Government: 
how to raise money for immediate necessities, and how to levy 
taxation to meet the increased demands on the Exchequer and to 
cover the cost of interest and sinking fund on the war loans. We 
are now spending nearly a million a day, and so far the cost of the 
war has been met entirely by borrowing. The process, in this 
country at any rate, is temptingly simple. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces an issue of fifteen millions’ worth of Treasury 
Bills, the great banks send in tenders for thirty or forty millions, 
and he gets his money at the cheap rate of about 34 per cent. But 
these bills fall due six months after the date of issue; they cannot 
be issued and renewed indefinitely ; and the time has come for a 
War Loan of several hundred millions, with the promise or threat 
of more loans if the war lasts longer than a year. 

Now, seeing how cheaply and simply money has been borrowed 
by means of Treasury Bills, it may be inferred that the floating of 
a War Loan will be equally simple and cheap. That is not so. 
We still pay interest on millions of pounds which were never reaily 
borrowed, because Pitt issued his war loans at an enormous 
discount. During the South African War Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach issued Consols at £944 only a year or two after he had been 
buying Consols on behalf of the Sinking Fund at £110 or over. 

There are three things that the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
avoid :—1. He must avoid an issue of Consols. 2. He must avoid 
issuing any loan at a discount of more than one or two points. 
3. He must avoid an issue of irredeemable stock. 

Thus, by the process of exhaustion, we come to what he must 
do, which is to raise all the money he has to borrow by means of 
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special War Loan stock or bonds, redeemable (at the option of the 
holder and of the Government) ‘at a. fixed date—say five, ten, or 
fifteen years. Experience in the City during the last few months 
proves that investors will only look at one kind of new issue—stock 
paying a fair interest, and redeemable at par within a few years. 
Such a stock is readily saleable, because the buyer knows that he 
need not fear a loss of capital value. One recent issue of this kind, 
the London and South-Western Railway 5 per Cent. Redeemable 
Preference Stock, became so popular that it soon rose from the 
issue price of £992 to a premium of four points, which brought its 
real yield down to a tiny fraction over 4 per cent. Mr. Lloyd 
George has adopted this kind of issue, and has asked the country for 
the stupendous sum of £332,500,000 in a single War Loan of 
£350,000,000 at £95. As the interest is 3} per cent. and the Loan 
itself must be redeemed at par in 1928, or three years earlier if the 
Government of the day so decide, the yield is exactly 4 per cent. 

Each £100,000,000, therefore, involves a permanent charge of 
nearly £4,000,000 a year for interest alone, and a further charge 
must be added for the Sinking Fund. Moreover, the end of the 
war, even if it should come before we have spent more than 
three or four hundred millions, will not mean the end of the special 
war expenditure. Widows and wounded will claim pensions, the 
orphans and destitute will require maintenance, and in other ways 
the war, long after it is over, will impose a heavy, though (we may 
hope) a diminishing, burden on the community. Already, too, the 
revenue has suffered so much from the war that Mr. Lloyd George 
expects the year’s total to fall short of his Budget Estimate by over 
eleven millions. Consequently, the easy device of borrowing would 
not serve the Government for very long, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is faced with the problem of finding many millions of 
additional revenue, either through an addition to old taxes or 
through the imposition of new taxes. 

Mr. Lloyd George reckons that the first full year of this war will 
cost at least £ 450,000,000, and that 328,000,000 will be wanted up 
to March gist, 1915, the end of the financial year. The Government 
deserve great praise for their courage in coming so openly to the 
country with a liberal estimate of the cost of the war and with a 
straightforward demand for new taxation. 

Many people have spoken as if the whole war was to be run on 
borrowed money, leaving taxation merely to be constdered when we 
are at peace once more. That view is both a novel and a dangerous 
one, and the Government have proved that they do not share it. 
Mr. Gladstone, whose eminence as a financier has perhaps been 
overshadowed by his later achievements in other fields of states- 
manship, held most strongly that a war should be paid for as it 
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went on. As Chancellor during the Crimean War he put his 
theories into practice, doubling the Income-tax at one blow (from 
7d. to 1s. 2d.), and raising the duties on spirits, sugar, and malt. 
True to his habit of combining moral with economic and political 
considerations, he declared that :-— 


‘“ The expenses of a war are the moral check which it has pleased 
the Almighty to impose upon the ambition and lust of conquest, that 
are inherent in so many nations. . . . The necessity of meet- 
ing from year to year the expenditure which it entails is a salutary 
and wholesome check, making them feel what they are about.’* 


No one, indeed, can argue that the Crimean War (or any war waged 
during Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime) was as serious as the present 
struggle, but the principles of finance, like those of strategy, do 
not depend upon the size of armies. Undoubtedly it is much more 
pleasant at the moment to borrow than to increase taxation. Every 
governing body, in fact, slips so easily into the borrowing habit 
that the most stringent rules have to be made by Parliament to keep 
all the subordinate authorities to the strait way of sound finance. 
Parliament, therefore, has done well to add example to precept. 
There are two further points to be considered. The vast majority 
of the people in these islands can take no personal part in the fight- 
ing, but we all ought, in one way or another, to help our country 
in the hour of its need. Weare not only willing but eager to make 
some real sacrifice. There is one ‘‘ national service ’’ which we can 
all undertake, and that is, to pay our share in the cost of the war, 
and to pay it cheerfully. Surely there can be no man in the United 
Kingdom so mean as to grudge paying a little money when other 
men have crossed the seas to offer their lives for their country! 
Our first point, then, is that people are more willing to pay taxes 
now than they will be when the war is over; the second is that they 
are better able to pay now than they will be either next year or for 
several years to come. War, at the beginning especially, always 
means a great activity in certain industries, much and rather care- 
less spending of borrowed money, and, in general, a fictitious 
appearance of flourishing trade. All concerns which supply war- 
like material of any kind, including the Government workshops 
and dockyards, are working overtime and earning huge profits or 
high wages. Farmers, too, on both arable and dairy land, have 
had and are still enjoying the best season within living memory. 
Thus we have a very large section of the population who are now 
actually more able than they were last year (or than they are in 
norma! times) to bear taxation. When a war is over, on the other 
hand, there comes a sudden falling off in orders for war material. 
Unemployment in the war trades and in many other industries is 
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likely to be very serious, and as a whole the nation will be less able 
to bear taxation than it is at present or during the time that the 
war lasts. 

War taxation, accordingly, will begin at once, and it is bound 
to be heavy. Our next task is to consider how the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can raise the necessary money with the least suffer- 
ing to the taxpayer. With some but not very important modifica- 
tions, the ordinary canons of taxation apply to war levies; most 
taxes, indeed, can be traced back to the needs of war. No method 
can be devised which will not lay a serious burden on the taxpayer, 
but there is this important contrast with peace taxation, that non- 
combatants—t.e., the vast majority of taxpayers—will gladly pay 
taxes in war-time which they would resent bitterly in time of peace. 
That is how they can best show their patriotism. No Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (and Mr. Lloyd George has worthily maintained the 
traditions which have been handed down by Pitt and Peel, by 
Gladstone and Disraeli) would take advantage of this patriotism to 
impose taxes which would hamper trade and production. He will, 
for instance, avoid as far as possible taxes upon the necessaries of 
life, or upon the raw materials of industry. He will recognise 
that war taxes, just like taxes in normal times, are paid by persons 
and not by things, and he will try to fit the taxation to the relative 
ability of taxpayers. If certain kinds of expenditure indicate special 
ability to bear further taxation, he will tax such expenditure. If 
other kinds of expenditure seem to be wasteful or foolish (no doubt 
a delicate question) he will consider adding these to his tax list. 
He will recognise that ability to pay is best indicated by a man’s 
income, and he will accordingly rely upon the income-tax for the 
greater part of his war levy. There are two ways of increasing the 
yield from this tax: (1) by raising the rate per pound, and (2) by 
adding to the number of taxpayers. Mr. Lloyd George has 
rejected, ‘‘for the time being’’ at any rate, the second method. 
Let us, however, see what is to be said on behalf of the alternative 
method. 

At present the rate varies from a penny in the pound on 
an ‘‘earned income ’”’ of £180 a year to the 2s. 7d. paid by million. 
aires. Whatever may be said for exempting incomes of three 
pounds a week in time of peace, the emergency of a European war 
demands that every one above the poverty line should contribute to 
his country’s defence. This Mr. Lloyd George proposes to secure 
by a combination of direct and indirect taxation. Gold remains 
what it was in Milton’s day, one of the ‘‘ main nerves ”’ of war, and 
just as our great grandfathers beat Napoleon by their power to 
finance the armies of the Allies, so we must prove to Austria and 
Germany that we have not lost our old power and will to bear taxa- 
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tion. The income-tax was in its origin essentially a war-tax, and 
was actually discarded for a considerable period after the Napoleonic 
wars. We have now come once more to a life-and-death struggle 
when, to quote Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ this mighty engine may again be 
“* made available for the defence and salvation of the country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George agrees entirely with Mr. Gladstone, and pro- 
poses to raise the greater portion of his new revenue from the 
income-tax payer, by the simple device of doubling both the 
ordinary tax and the super-tax. So the ordinary rate on unearned 
incomes will be half-a-crown, and on earned incomes it will be 
eighteenpence, while the millionaire will pay five shillings in the 
pound. This one new tax is expected to produce the colossal sum 
of £44,750,000 a year. 

This immense addition to the income-tax payer’s burden is made 
without any alteration in the tax itself. Yet every anomaly and 
unfairness in the tax is at least doubled when the tax is doubled, 
and so, assuming that an income-tax is the fairest and best way of 
raising war revenue, it remains to be considered whether our present 
income-tax is as good a piece of machinery as can be devised. If 
it be considered as a subsidiary method of raising revenue, it will 
do well enough, but if it be regarded as the chief resource of the 
Exchequer, it requires, in the opinion of the present writer, very 
drastic amendment. It is paid by far too few persons, it is unfair 
in its incidence as between one taxpayer and another, and it is need- 
lessly complicated and worrying to the public. Might it not be 
reformed on the following lines? In the first place, the present 
limit of £160 a year, reasonable enough if the income-tax is merely 
auxiliary to a tariff, has become logically indefensible ; it should be 
swept away, and the limit of total exemption should be brought 
resolutely down to £50 a year. Even that figure, small as it may 
seem, is higher than the average wages of the English farm 
labourer. We admit that this involves a deduction from wages, 
but those who think that the working man will resent this deduction, 
as he resented the Insurance Act deduction, surely cast an un- 
deserved slur upon his patriotism. For a national cause which he 
understands and believes in, he would probably pay a shilling in 
the pound without grumbling, and the sum asked in our proposal 
is only dne penny in every five shillings after the first pound. The 
Chairman of the Labour Party, Mr. Henderson, supports this view, 
and declared in the Budget Debate of November 19th that “‘ the 
‘only fair way to treat the working classes was by a graduated 
“‘wage tax.’’ The real opposition comes, not from the working 
classes, but from the officials at the Treasury and Somerset House, 
who see the difficulties of collecting many small amounts. 

The sum raised by income-tax, however, large as it is, will not 
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cover the increase in our annual expenditure as a result of the war, 
and the Chancellor must pay his addresses, as Mr. Gladstone would 
say, to ‘‘ the other fair sister,’’ indirect taxation. 

Mr. Lloyd George has decided that it is here and not through an 
extension of the income-tax downwards that he can make the great 
mass of the population contribute towards the cost of the war. He 
proposes to add threepence a pound to the duty on tea and 17s. 3d. 
a barrel to the beer duty. If incomes below 4160 a year are not to 
escape a direct payment, these two taxes are probably the least 
objectionable, yet they have defects inseparable from taxation upon 
articles mainly consumed by poor people, which render them 
inferior to the direct tax. The new tea duty will take just the same 
amount from the family where the wages or income is only a pound 
a week as it does from families where the weekly income is two or 
three pounds. I doubt if he should have taken any war tax from 
any family with less than twenty-one shillings a week. Moreover, 
this addition to the tea duty is not expected to yield more than 
43,200,000 in a full year. 

The beer duty is a much better tax, for beer cannot be called as 
much a necessity of life as tea—although a good many people seem 
unable to live without it. It is the favourite beverage of the average 
voter, who will no doubt be glad to find that taxation and representa- 
tion go together. One disadvantage which affects nearly all indirect 
taxes is that the consumer pays more on the commodity taxed than 
the Exchequer receives. Thus the new beer duty of 17s. 3d. per 
barrel is intended to be passed on to the consumer as a halfpenny 
per pint. But there are 576 half-pints in a barrel, so the allowance 
for wastage, profit, &c., comes to exactly 6s. gd. per barrel, or 
a halfpenny per quart. 

In a full year the new duty should bring in no less than 
# 17,600,000, after allowing for a drop of fully one-third in the 
consumption. The Interim Budget also reckons on a loss of half- 
a-million from a concession to ‘‘ The Trade’’ based on the early 
closing orders. For every hour of curtailment sanctioned by the 
Home Office (up to a maximum of one-fourth) the publican may 
claim a rebate of one-fifteenth of his license duty. 

It is the business of a Chancellor to tax any expenditure which 
appears to indicate special ability to pay taxation. Motoring, 
therefore, has claims on the Chancellor’s attention. Of all the 
amusements of the wealthy it is the one which imposes the greatest 
burden on the community, through the immense increase in the 
cost of repairing our roads, and it is the amusement which most of 
all injures the poor, by depriving them of their immemorial recrea- 
tion ground—the King’s Highway. The existing scale on private 
motor-cars, though put into some kind of logical shape by Mr. 
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Lloyd George, has needed drastic revision for some time. I 
suggest a substantial increase, possibly 100 per cent. increase in 
the case of large cars; and ‘‘ hackney motors ’’ might pay on this 
plan two guineas up to half a ton, five guineas up to one ton, and 
then ten shillings for every additional hundredweight. Under this 
class the motor-omnibus should pay its tax to the national revenue, 
in addition to any contribution, such as the three-eighths of a penny 
per mile on the new Brentford loop road, which it may pay to the 
local highway authority. The petrol duty could be raised from 
threepence a gallon to fourpence. One slight difficulty must be 
overcome before the yield of the increased motor duties can benefit 
the Exchequer, because at present the motor and petrol duties go to 
the Road Board. In itself the system of ‘‘ assigned revenues ”’ is 
discredited, and it would be much better for Parliament to give the 
Road Board a direct grant, taking the whole yield of these duties 
for the Exchequer. - It is probable that there will be fewer private 
motor-cars after the war than there were in July last, but allowing 
for this the proposed changes should bring in an additional revenue 
of from five to seven millions. 

In his Budget speech Mr. Lloyd George shows some ingratitude 
towards people who have suggested other sources of revenue, but 
I venture to think that something substantial might be obtained by 
taxing the less desirable forms of amusement. The Cinematograph, 
an exceedingly foolish kind of entertainment and one which, in the 
opinion of elementary school teachers, is specially bad for children, 
cries out for taxation. Travelling shows and ‘“‘ roundabouts ”’ are 
undertakings which ought to pay in taxes what they save in rates, 
and music-halls should not be overlooked. Men servants, now 
taxed at 15s. each, might be assessed at one guinea for the first and 
two guineas for every additional man. One curious anomaly might 
be rectified with advantage to the Exchequer: a licence to retail 
tobacco costs 5s. 3d., the village shop and the mammoth stores 
paying precisely the same sum for the privilege. Clearly this tax, 
like the publican’s license duty, should be proportioned to the value 
of the premises. The spirit duties have probably reached their 
point of maximum yield : but something more should be raised from 
medicated wines, and perhaps from all kinds of patent medicines. 

It may be that this Interim Budget will suffer some changes in 
its passage through the House of Commons, and in any case so 
serious an increase in taxation demands a careful scrutiny so that, 
before next year’s Budget is framed, every possible alternative shall 
have had all the examination which is desirable in the interests both 
of the revenue and of the taxpayer. 


J. E. Aven. 


HUNGARIAN TYRANNY AND ROUMANIAN 
SUFFERING, 


N the last century the Hungarians revolted against Austrian 
misrule in the name of liberty. Their struggles aroused the 
warmest sympathy in this country, and their leaders became heroes 
in British eyes. The Hungarian cause appealed to the English 
people all the more strongly as they were told that the Hungarians 
were a democratic nation, who had possessed Parliamentary 
institutions since the earliest times. In 1867 Hungary received 
full self-government, and as soon as they had obtained it the 
Magyars began cruelly to oppress all the non-Magyar races 
dwelling in Hungary. 
Hungary, like Austria, is a composite State. According to the 
last census the following nationalities dwell in Hungary :— 


POPULATION OF HUNGARY AND HALF OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


IN IQIO. 
Magyars ... a cae abe ss 10,051,000 
Roumanians seh 5 vet as 2,949,000 
Germans ... aoe ade oo: Ae 2,037,000 
Serbians ... aces scr ee AOE 2,006,000 
Slovacks ... oe oie 18 ee 1,968,000 
Croatians ... om 5 te, #. 1,833,000 
Ruthenians or ~ oo a 473,000 
Total cht ee ate an 21,317,000 


Half of the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina has been 
included in this table because that country is a joint possession of 
Austria-Hungary. 

According to the official census figures the ruling Magyars form 
about one-half of the population of Hungary. In reality, how- 
ever, they form only about one-third of the total population. The 
Magyar Government has for many years juggled with the census 
figures. All statisticians who have given some thought to the 
subject are aware that there are only from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
Magyars in Hungary. Although Hungary is nominally a demo- 
cratic State possessed of Parliamentary institutions, it is in reality 
an oligarchy of the crudest type. While the number of Magyars 
is very greatly over-stated by the census figures, that of the 
Roumanians is greatly under-stated. They number probably 
about 3,500,000. In other words, there are two Magyars to every 
single Roumanian, while according to the census figures there are 
about three Magyars to every single Roumanian. 

The fundamental principle of democracy is justice. If Hungary 
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possessed democratic institutions and a democratic Parliament, as 
the Magyars assert, a very large proportion of members of the 
Hungarian Parliament would be Roumanians. However, from 
the last number of the Statistical Abstract of Hungary we learn 
that the composition of the last five Hungarian Parliaments was 
as follows :— 


Magyar Roumanian 
Members. Members. Others. Total. 
1896 “df 412 ZG I oh: fe) ae 413 
IQOI es 408 sis fe) es 5 ne 413 
1905 its 402 sa 8 nee 3 ais 413 
1906 a 387 Fee 14 12 nee 413 
I9IO 404 ae 5 ene 4 ar 413 


These figures show that in Hungary Parliamentary representation 
is a sham and a fraud. The Roumanians and the other subject 
nations, who form the large majority of the people, are practically 
unrepresented. Parliamentary representation is a Magyar 
monopoly, and Hungarian legislation is shaped entirely in the 
interest of the ruling race. If the non-Magyar members venture to 
support the claims of the other nationalities in the Hungarian 
Parliament they are habitually grossly insulted or shouted down by 
the overwhelming majority of the Magyar members, and are 
frequently threatened with bodily violence. 

The Roumanians are numerically the strongest of the subject- 
races dwelling in Hungary. They occupy the south-east corner, 
Transylvania and the Banat, where they form an almost solid block. 
Formerly, the Roumanians of Hungary enjoyed some form of self- 
government. That was taken away from them by the Magyars, 
who incorporated Roumania into Hungary by fraud, trickery, and 
violence, against the will of the Roumanian people. It would take 
too long to describe in these pages how the Magyars acted at the 
time. The Roumanians would probably have acquiesced in the 
loss of their self-government if the Magyar Government, which 
was imposed upon them, had at least been just and fair. Unfor- 
tunately, the Hungarian Government has been and is neither. oe 

On paper, Hungary is a democracy, and the different nationalities 
are treated with perfect equality. The Hungarian Law of 


Nationalities states :— 

“Every inhabitant of the country can use his mother-tongue 

before his own communal court. é 
‘“ Paragraph 8: In cases to which paragraph 7 applies, the 
Judge conducts the case in the language of the parties at law 
_ the examination in court, &c. . . . The Judge is 
Bound to explain, or to get interpreted to the parties, the most 
important documents of the trial, if these should be written in a 
language which one or the other of the parties does not understand. 
The writ of summons is to be drawn up in the party’s mother- 
tongue. The verdict of the Judge is to be pronounced in the 
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language in which the reports of the trial were drawn up; but 
the Judge is bound to announce or publish it to each individual 
party in that language which the latter desires. sede 

‘Paragraph 17: Since from the standpoint of general culture 
and well-being the success of public instruction is one of the highest 
aims of the State, the State is bound to ensure that citizens willing 
to gather in considerable numbers, of whatever nationality they 
may be, shall be able to obtain instruction in the neighbourhood 
in their mother-tongue up to the point where the higher academic 
education begins. 

‘‘ Paragraph 26: Individual citizens, communes, churches and 
congregations of whatever nationality, shall have the right to 
erect by their own exertions both elementary, secondary, and 
higher educational institutions. 

‘* Paragraph 27: Personal capacity will be the decisive factor 
in the filling of offices. A person’s nationality cannot be regarded 
as an obstacle to his appointment. On the contrary, persons of 
the various nationalities shall be employed as far as possible.”’ 


. Those non-Hungarians who doubt whether the Roumanians, 
Serbians, and other nationalities living in Hungary receive equal 
treatment with the Magyars, are habitually shown by the ruling 
Magyars the text of the Law of Nationalities. 

Mr. Seton Watson wrote in Racial Questions of Hungary :— 

‘* Although according to the Law of Nationalities the State is to 
erect Primary Schools and gymnasiums and Intermediate Schools 
with Slovak and Roumanian language and instruction, the State 
never erected a single Secondary School where any other language 
but Magyar is used, Magyarised the few existing non-Magyar 
Secondary Schools, and dissolved the rest. The whole energy of 
the Magyars has been devoted to creating a Magyar middle-class 


from which to feed the official apparatus, and maintain Magyar 
predominance. . . 


‘““Of the eighty-nine Secondary Schools directly controlled by 
the State none are non-Magyar. . . . 


‘State Primary Schools are generally erected in non-Magyar 
and mixed districts, while education in the purely Magyar districts 
is neglected. (.9 5% 

The result of that iniquitous policy may be seen from the 
Statistical Abstract of Hungary. From the last issue of that most 
valuable Year Book we learn that in 1911 there were at the Classical 
Intermediate Schools 49,482 Magyar scholars and only 3,908 
Roumanians. According to the census figures, there are three 
Magyars to every single Roumanian ; but, in reality, there are only 
two Magyars to every single Roumanian. As the Roumanians are 
very anxious to improve themselves, to acquire knowledge, and to 
obtain a good education—that may be seen from the attitude of 
the Roumanians in the Kingdom of Roumania—the proportion of 
Roumanians and Magyar scholars at these schools should be as 
one to two, or as one tothree. In reality, the proportion is as one 
to thirteen. 
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At the other educational establishments similarly disgraceful 
conditions prevail. At the Non-Classical Intermediate Schools 
there were in 1911 8,372 Magyars and only 231 Roumanians. At 
the Intermediate Girls’ Schools there were 5,746 Magyars and only 
22 Roumanians. At the Music Schools—the Roumanians are an 
extremely musical race—there were 7,471 Magyars and only 45 
Roumanians. At the Teachers’ Training Schools for Men there 
were 3,856 Magyars and 398 Roumanians. At those for women 
there were 4,386 Magyars and only 25 Roumanians. By deliberate 
policy of the ruling race the Roumanians in Hungary are kept in a 
State of degradation. They are prevented from acquiring that 
knowledge in the Intermediate Schools which enables them to pass 
the examinations necessary for those who wish to attend a Univer- 
sity or to enter upon an official or professional career. In the 
Kingdom of Roumania University education is highly developed. 
In Hungary we find that at the Universities there were in 1911 
10,653 Magyar students and only 469 Roumanians. 

The forcible Magyarisation of the Roumanians begins almost at 
the cradle. The Magyar rulers of Hungary have introduced a 
kindergarten law which makes attendance compulsory for children 
under school age. These compulsory kindergartens have been 
established for the purpose of foisting the Magyar language on 
little children before they reach school age. 

By practically excluding the Roumanians and the other subject- 
nationalities from the Intermediate Schools and the Universities, 
the ruling Magyars also exclude them from the official classes and 
from the professional occupations. They deliberately strive to 
enable only Magyars to enter the middle class. The well-educated 
Magyars naturally rule the country directly and indirectly. The 
officials, judges, teachers, &c., are furnished by the Magyars 
attending the Intermediate Schools and Universities, and in 
business also the Magyars have naturally a great advantage over 
the Roumanians and other non-Magyar races. 

The injustices which the Roumanians in Hungary suffer from 
the ruling Magyars are by no means restricted to their being 
practically excluded from Parliament and very nearly completely 
excluded from the Intermediate Schools and the Universities. The 
entire administrative and judicial apparatus in the Roumanian 
districts of Hungary is likewise a Magyar monopoly. Laws and 
official regulations and notices are published only in the Magyar 
language, even in those districts of Hungary where more than 
go -per cent. of the inhabitants are Roumanians and where the 
Magyar language is as little known as French is in London. A 
Roumanian who wishes to transact business with one of the 
officials, who, for instance, wishes to buy, sell, or register a piece 
of land, or appeal against his assessment, has to employ, at high 
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expense, a translator for written matters, and an interpreter for 
oral ones. If two Roumanians have_a lawsuit and go to Court, 
the proceedings take place in Magyar, even if the judge knows 
Roumanian. Thus it happens that the poorer Roumanians, who 
cannot afford to pay translators and interpreters, are led before the 
judge and officials as animals are led to the slaughter. Needless 
to say, the proceeding stands in flagrant opposition to the stipula- 
tions of the Law of Nationalities, of which extracts have been given 
in these pages. The Law of Nationalities is allowed to remain on 
the Hungarian Statute Book merely in order to deceive foreigners. 

In violation of the Law of Nationalities, practically all the higher 
officials and the judges appointed in the Roumanian districts are 
Magyars. The lawyers are Magyars because they monopolise the 
Universities, as has been shown, and the jurymen likewise are 
selected from the Magyar population. The unfortunate 
Roumanians, therefore, are judged in a foreign language, by a 
foreign judge, before whom they have to plead through a foreign 
lawyer in a foreign tongue, and the verdict is pronounced in a 
foreign language by a foreign jury. 

Local administration also is a Magyar monopoly, even in those 
districts where Roumanians number go per cent. and more of the 
population. 

At election time the Roumanians are defrauded of their votes 
by trickery and violence. Electoral districts are shaped with the 
object of damaging the Roumanian vote as much as possible. A 
single polling station has to do service for a whole electoral district. 
The voting is not secret, and is not done by means of ballot papers, 
but by declarations made viva voce. At election times the Magyar 
officials frequently declare bridges unsafe, or announce the 
prevalence of animal disease, in order to force the Roumanian 
voters to walk impossible distances on foot to the single polling 
booth. When they have arrived there, after a march of ten hours 
or more, they are frequently not allowed to enter the town or 
village for many hours and even for days. Opposition voters are 
freely disqualified by the presiding Magyar official, and if trickery 
proves useless violence is resorted to. The opposition voters are 
often attacked by gangs of armed Magyars, or are fired upon by 
the soldiers and gendarmes, who habitually attend elections in 
enormous numbers. 

As the Roumanians of Hungary had, during many years, 
endeavoured in vain to obtain just and fair treatment in accordance 
with the Law of Nationalities from the ruling Magyars, they 
resolved at last to petition the Emperor-King for redress. In 1893 
a deputation, composed of 300 of the most prominent Roumanians 
of Hungary was sent to Vienna to present that petition; but the 
Hungarian Government put pressure upon the Emperor and pre- 
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vented it being received, and caused the petition itself to be returned 
without its having reached the Monarch. This petition is a most 
interesting and most remarkable document, and, as it has not 
previously been translated into English, I would quote from it the 
following passages :— 


“* While in Hungary proper, where the soil is very fertile, the 
qualification for voting, measured by the value of the land owned, is 
low, it is nearly nine times as high in Transylvania. This fact 
is significant. The object of the Transylvanian Electoral Law, with 
its high property qualifications, is to disfranchise the Roumanians 
while leaving the impression that Roumanians and Magyars enjoy 
equal rights. . . . In practice, the law gives to the majority 
of Magyars residing among the Roumanians and to the Szeklers 
the control of elections. . . . In consequence of these unfair 
arrangements, which are irreconcilable with the spirit of constitu- 
tionalism, the Roumanians of Transylvania cannot elect more than 
ten or twelve deputies for the Hungarian Parliament. . . 

‘* The injustice of the Electoral Law is increased by the artificial 
configuration given to the electoral districts. In many of them 
the Roumanian voters are compelled to travel during a whole day, 
and even during several days, in order to reach the point where 
the poll is taken. In Transylvania there are 200,000 Magyars who 
dwell among 1,500,000 Roumanians. Nevertheless, the legislators 
have by a judicious configuration of the electoral districts arranged 
that the Magyars obtain the majority of the votes polled. 

In the districts inhabited by Roumanians there is one Member of 
Parliament to every 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants. Among the 
Szeklers there is one Member to every 4,000 or 5,000. : 

‘‘ The abuses which take place at election time are well known. 
A systematic corruption flourishes, and the principal corrupting 
factor is the Magyar administration itself. . . . Electoral 
corruption and violence done to the voters prevail so widely that a 
citizen cannot participate in the electoral struggle unless he is ready 
to jeopardise his security and his life. . . . Being deeply 
convinced that there is no place for the Roumanians within the 
Hungarian Constitution and Parliament as long as these unjust 
laws and the violence mentioned continue, the Roumanian electors 
of Transylvania and Hungary have resolved to withdraw alto- 
gether from the Reichstag at Budapest. 

““The Roumanians have always desired to take a part in public 
life. However, participation is impossible as long as the prevailing 
conditions continue. It is the painful truth that more than 3,000,000 
of your Majesty’s subjects are not represented in the Reichstag at 
Budapest, and that for a quarter of a century all Hungarian laws 
have been made without their co-operation and with a complete 
disregard of their interests. 

‘“*How much so ever the Roumanians have suffered in the past, 
they have never discarded their national individuality. Hence 
they have never ceased to demand that their right to an unham- 

_ pered development should be considered. The law concer ning the 
equal rights of the various nationalities dwelling in Hungary might 
have induced the Roumanians to co-operate with the Magyars. 
The Roumanians have fought at all times for the preservation of 
their national individuality. They have preserved, under the most 
dificult circumstances, their language, their customs and their 
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institutions, notwithstanding all attempts at denationalising them. 
For the Roumanians nothing fs of greater value than the right to 
develop freely, and whoever can guarantee to them the possibility 
of unhampered development can dispose of all their treasure, their 
affection, and their lives.’’ Paragraph 27 of the Law of Nationality 
states|:.—— 


‘“ Personal capacity will be the decisive factor in the filling of 
offices. A person’s nationality cannot be regarded as an obstacle 
to his appointment. On the contrary, persons of the various 
nationalities shall be employed as far as possible.— 

‘« However, in the whole Kingdom of Hungary there is neither 
a single obergespan nor vizegespan (1st or 2nd highest county 
official) of Roumanian race, although the Roumanians form a pre- 
ponderating majority in twenty-three country districts of Hungary. 
Nobody will seriously assert that among the 3,000,000 Roumanians 
not a single one possesses the necessary qualifications for these two 
offices. 

‘‘ The administration of the law is equally exclusive. There are 
sixty-five Law Courts in the country. Of these, twenty-three are 
situated in territories where the population is nearly exclusively 
Roumanian. Yet they contain not a single President of the Court 
who is a Roumanian, and of the Judges or Justices appointed there, 
only one or two are Roumanians. oars 

‘* Governed by people who regard him as a foreigner, and who, in 
turn, are considered foreigners by him, the Roumanian finds no 
openings, either in the administration of the law or in the national 
administration, or in any other branch of public life, and he does not 
meet either with kindly consideration or with helpfulness or justice 
on the part of the ruling Magyars. . . . An army of invasion 
which penetrates into a foreign country uses towards the conquered 
inhabitants a language and proceedings with which they are 
familiar. The Roumanians dwelling in Hungary are not treated as 
considerately as are the people of a conquered country. : 
As the judges and justices are mostly men who do not know Rou- 
manian, and as the Law Court business is exclusively transacted in 
the Magyar language, which the Roumanian does not understand, 
some minor Law Court servant acts as a rule as interpreter between 
judge and defendant. The consequence is that very frequently the 
verdict or sentence is based on a translation given by an interpreter 
who very often does not possess the necessary qualifications, and 
who occasionally lacks fairness and candour. . 

‘* The officials do not communicate with the Roumanian people 
in their own language. In the Law Courts, at the Land Register, 
at the Local Government Offices, in short, in all public offices, the 
Roumanian language is absolutely excluded, and nobody cares 
whether the people understand the information or the orders which 
are given to them by the officials in a foreign language or not. 

The Roumanian citizen can consequently have no free 
intercourse with the officials in his own country who have been 
appointed for the purpose of protecting his interests, and whose 
salaries they pay themselves. In legal transactions, the Roumanian 
has constantly to pay the fees of translators and interpreters, and 
thus an appeal to the law is far more expensive to him than it is to 
the Magyar, whose position is made easy in every direction. 

‘“ Owing to the Electoral Law, which disfranchises most Rou- 
manians, to the artificial configuration of the electoral districts, and 
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to the corruption and violence which take place at election time, the 
Roumanian has been compelled to withdraw from municipal affairs 
as well. 

** We Roumanians number more than 3,000,000, and we support 
the State with our blood and our money. Yet we do not possess 
a single educational institution supported by the State. We have 
not a single university. . . . With the taxes which we pay the 
State does not provide a single institution designed to further our 
intellectual development. We have been given not a single Inter- 
mediate School, not a single Commercial or Agricultural School, and 
not a single Teachers’ Training School. Besides, we have not even 
been given authority to establish voluntary Intermediate Schools, 
with our own means. In Arad and Karansebes Roumanians have 
repeatedly asked permission to establish Intermediate Schools, 
but the Government has withheld permission under hollow pretexts, 
with the evident intention of forcing the Roumanians to send their 
sons to Magyar schools, where the principal aim of the teachers 
consists not in providing a suitable education, but in Magyarising 
the pupils and forcing upon them the Magyar language. 

‘““ Transylvania has not only a special Electoral Law but also 
a special Press Law of particular severity, the provisions of which 
are irreconcilable with the principles of Liberalism. By that law 
the Government has given discretionary powers over the Rou- 
manian Press to the public prosecutors, and has enabled them to 
suppress the expression of views which are not approved by the 
Government in power. . . . For reprinting an article which 
appeared in a Magyar paper, and replying to it, the editor of the 
Tribune was condemned to a year’s imprisonment and a heavy 
fine, and another editor of the same journal received the same 
punishment for having expressed approval of a manifesto which 
General Traian Doda, a Roumanian representative in Parliament, 
had addressed to his electors. 

‘* By the agrarian policy pursued by the Hungarian Government 
the Roumanian peasants are made to suffer for the benefit of the 
Magyars. 

“1n*the period from 1849 and 1866 the Roumanians, like the 
other peoples of the Dual Monarchy, have acquired a number of 
rights and guarantees for their national development. Although, 
in establishing the Austro-Hungarian Dualism, they received 
promises that these rights should be respected and be confirmed 
in a constitutional form, the experience of twenty-five years has 
convinced them that the ruling elements do not fulfil the obligations 
which they have undertaken. Mae 

‘* A national policy which is mistaken both in its foundation and 
in its final purpose can only lead to serious consequences for those 
who continue that policy, for the country and for the Throne. . . .”’ 


As the Roumanian leaders had been prevented from presenting 
this petition to the Emperor they printed it as a pamphlet. How- 
ever, although it was written in a tone of studied moderation, and 
although the facts given in it were indisputably correct, its authors 
and signatories were prosecuted by the Hungarian Government 
‘* for incitement against the Magyar nationality.’’ The jury was 
exclusively composed of Magyar chauvinists, and counsel for the 
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defence were fined and intimidated by the judge until they laid 
down their office. The defendants received together 31 years and 
2 months of imprisonment for having ventured to exercise 
their legal right of petitioning their Sovereign, and by Ministerial 
order the dissolution of the Roumanian party was decreed. One 
of the accused received five years of imprisonment, one three years, 
four two-and-a-half years, &c. It is impossible to comment on this 
outrage in language fit for publication. 

During many years the Magyars have, in suicidal folly, 
endeavoured to denationalise the 3,000,000 Roumanians dwelling 
in their midst, and their policy has aroused them and the 
Roumanians in the Kingdom of Roumania. They have begun 
contemplating Hungary with feelings of fear and of hatred, and 
before long Hungary may reap the harvest of hatred she has sown 
with so lavish a hand. She has received numerous warnings. 

In their insensate folly the Hungarians, well knowing the feeling 
of the Roumanians, have apparently endeavoured at the outbreak 
of the present war to assure to themselves the loyalty of the 
Roumanians by the traditional Austrian policy of securing many 
of the most prominent men and keeping them as hostages for the 
loyal behaviour of the population. Besides, they have apparently 
begun to persecute the Roumanian Church. When the Austro- 
Hungarian armies were defeated by Russia, and when the Russian 
army began to invade the districts inhabited by Roumanians, the 
Hungarian Government hoped to secure the support of the 
Roumanians by promising them Roumanian schools and Law 
Courts and a fair electoral law. Their death-bed repentance will 
have come too late. Austria-Hungary will either be victorious in 
the present war or she will be defeated. If she should be victorious, 
the Hungarians will undoubtedly resume their policy of destroying 
the Roumanian nationality, and they will disregard their latest 
promises in the same way in which they have disregarded the 
stipulations of the Law of Nationalities. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of the Roumanians in Austria-Hungary and in the 
Kingdom of Roumania that the Dual Monarchy should be defeated. 
If, as is likely, Austria-Hungary is defeated, Hungary will have no 
occasion to carry out her belated promises of giving justice to her 
Roumanian citizens. A Greater Roumania will arise. After all, 
there are more Roumanians in Europe than Magyars. The 
Roumanians have by their numbers a stronger title to independence 
than have the Magyars themselves. The creation of a Greater 
Roumania by the unification of the Roumanian race is in the 
interest of all Europe. A powerful and independent Roumania 

will be an important factor in maintaining the peace of Europe. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN WAR TIME. 


if drawing attention to ithe national importance of women’s 

work in war time, it is very far from my wish to claim for women 
pre-eminence in the sacrifices and sufferings which war entails. 
The national crisis is so grave, the issues are so immense, that 
every man and every woman, as Mr. Asquith said at Cardiff, is called 
upon to make his or her contribution, to do his or her share. The 
share of women in the sufferings of war has always been recog- 
nised. All down the ages, ever since the writing of The Trojan 
Women, men have known what war in its brutal savagery costs 
to women. But what is comparatively new is the general recog- 
nition that war makes a call upon women along with other non- 
combatants, not only for suffering, but for service. 

In days of old, when women served their country in war, they 
undertook the same service as men: they went into the field and 
fought: in some cases they were born commanders. Deborah, 
Boadicea, and Joan of Arc must have had military genius of a 
high order, for men followed them willingly; and in every 
country there are tales of bands of heroic women who have taken 
part in fighting, generally in defence of their own cities and homes. 
But the world is not in that stage of evolution now, when women 
can best serve their country in the field. They are no longer 
called upon to take part in the physical conflict. Their task is 
different from that of combatants, but none the less real; and it has 
been very striking during this war how not only women themselves 
are conscious of their national responsibility, but that the whole 
community has been conscious of it also, and has encouraged 
women to shoulder it courageously and firmly. The general 
recognition of the national value of women’s services in war time 
is comparatively new. The great pioneer was, of course, Florence 
Nightingale. The movement which she led is part of a larger whole, 
namely, the women’s movement towards national self-conscious- 
ness; just as this again is part of the still larger world movement, 
towards democracy. It is this which gives the great national 
activity of women at this crisis its special significance ; it is part 
of a larger whole, just as the present conflict in its broader aspects 
is not merely a struggle between Great Britain and Germany, but 
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between the ideals of democracy (imperfect as yet, but growing) 
and the iron rule and mechanical precision of Prussian militarism. 
The victory of Great Britain and her Allies would be a victory for 
freedom; the victory of Germany would be the victory of 
Junkerdom, of the mailed fist and iron heel of military autocracy. 
It is surely not mere national egotism which makes us believe that 
all that injures England injures the whole world, and what helps 
and strengthens England will make for the welfare of the whole 
world. 

Immediately war was declared, by instinctive common sense, the 
women of Great Britain recognised that their first duty was by 
every practical means in their power to strengthen the resources 
of their country in the gigantic struggle in which she was engaged. 
It was a time for resolute effort and self-sacrifice, not for talk about 
political philosophy or discussion upon the causes of war, but 
for steady and continuous work to sustain the vital strength of the 
country in all those departments of life in which women’s 
knowledge and experience are most fully developed, and for which, 
therefore, they have a special responsibility. It is very interesting, 
no doubt, to discuss the causes of war in general, and this war 
in particular. But when one’s house is on fire, the first thing 
to do is to put it out. The fireman who sits down outside the 
blazing house to discuss how it got alight and who is responsible, 
is unfit for his job. When once the fire is out we shall be very 
glad to discuss its origin, and to take steps to insure that the same 
thing shall not happen again; but ‘‘ the hideous, engrossing fact 
‘‘of war’’ is upon us, and we are face to face with the enormous 
strain which it entails on the whole physical, mental, and moral 
resources of the nation. How can we help? This is what women 
are everywhere asking, and the reply has been manifold. We can 
help in an almost infinite variety of ways, by preventing waste: 
waste of the spirit of helpfulness, by letting it run into wrong 
channels: waste of precious lives, the lives of soldiers, lives of 
young girls, lives of mothers, lives of infants. We can help to 
prevent waste of health through alcoholism and immorality, and 
through diseases which follow poverty and semi-starvation. We 
can check waste of charitable impulse, which when wrongly 
directed curtails the volume of employment at the very moment 
when there is so much necessity for extending it. As housekeepers 
and managers we can set our faces against waste of food in all 
its many ramifications. And do we not all know men and women 
whose deepest life lies in the things of the Spirit, who know that 
there is a deeper life, which guns and torpedoes cannot touch, 
whose faith is the torch from which the light and warmth of 
the heart of the nation is constantly renewed ? 
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Here are indicated vast fields for the employment of every sort 
of energy and self-sacrifice. How have women met the new claims 
upon them? A full reply to this question cannot be attempted, 
but a partial reply may be given to that side, at any rate, of 
women’s work in war time which deals with the prevention of the 
waste of human life. 

This is a subject which must always make a special appeal to 
women. ‘They, as a sex, know what life costs, and it is anguish 
to them to see the children to whom they have given birth, for 
whose life they have tasted the pains of hell, subjected to un- 
necessary wastage and destruction. Hence nursing, medical care, 
Red Cross work, first aid, and Voluntary Aid Detachments have 
absorbed the energies of huge masses of women. 

Of course those who were trained before the war, in this as in 
every other useful activity, were infinitely more useful than those 
who were untrained. It is the trained women everywhere who 
are wanted, while the untrained, however well meaning, are at a 
_ discount. In the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
forty-five out of its six hundred Societies immediately became 
centres for Red Cross work; hospitals have been prepared, 
furnished and staffed, or helped in other ways, ambulances have 
been provided. But not enough has been done. Piteous stories 
were brought home of wounded men lying untended in 
Belgium, France, and Servia, and as early as September two 
hospital units were formed, officered entirely by women, and placed 
under the Red Cross in France and Belgium respectively. The. 
first of these is under the management of Dr. Louisa Garrett 
Anderson and Dr. Flora Murray, and is housed in a spacious 
hotel in Paris. It is described as “‘ the best-equipped hospital in 
** Paris.’? The menare most grateful and appreciative of the skill of 
the women surgeons, dressers, and nurses. ‘‘ There is a wonderful 
‘* atmosphere of sympathy and home about the wards, and the men 
**are not slow to respond to it,’’ writes a visitor. An American 
man visiting this hospital asked one of the wounded men: “Is it 
“* possible there are no men doctors in this place?’’ The soldier, 
a Highlander, briefly replied by another question: ‘“‘ And what 
“‘ would we be wanting them for?’’ Another hospital officered 
entirely by women was at Antwerp up to the time of its bombard- 
ment. Its chiefs were Dr. Mabel Ramsay, Hon. Sec. of the 
N.U.W.S. Society at Plymouth, and Dr. Florence Stoney. 
The whole staff of women doctors and women orderlies worked 
splendidly, not one losing her presence of mind for a moment. 
The daily press bore high testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the women who were working, not only in this, 
but also in other hospitals in Antwerp. ‘‘ They carried the 
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‘‘ wounded through the streets, with shells bursting about them. 
‘They moved the urgent cases and the dying to safety. . . . 
‘“They held back the delirious, soothed the terrified, dressed 
‘* wounds, and solaced thé dying. . . . In one cellar the 
‘‘nurses disarmed a man doctor who had gone mad and was 
‘‘ threatening to shoot the wounded.”’ (Times, October 20, 1914.) 

The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies has a 
special interest in the effort now being made by Dr. Elsie Inglis, 
Hon. Sec. of its Scottish Federation, for a series of women’s 
hospitals for foreign service. The need is very great, especially 
in Belgium and Servia. There are plenty of skilled women 
Surgeons, nurses, and dressers who are eager to go, if money can 
be procured to equip the hospitals. At the present date enough 
financial help has been forthcoming to equip and send out three 
such hospitals, and they are on the point of departure. 

The desire to help their country is equally strong among men 
and women. Men flock to the colours, and are trained in the 
camps now formed all over the country : women who are not already 
trained have to get their training, so to speak, on their own. It 
is rather an interesting social fact that while the men’s medical 
schools had an abnormally small entry in October, 1914, the entry 
at the London School of Medicine for Women was abnormally 
large. But the small number of men and the large number of 
women are effects of the same cause. The men forsook their 
professional training for the sake of helping their country in the 
held; the women flocked to professional training in order to help 
their country to combat the enemies disease and death, and this 
fight will continue long after the war with Germany has come 
to an end. Another important life-saving agency has received a 
widely-spread support from women since the outbreak of war. It 
is generally recognised that there is a very large preventible 
waste of infant life in this country. The tables of infantile mortality 
prove how much this wastage is capable of diminution, when the 
unfavourable conditions of maternity in the homes of the very 
poor can be changed into some approximation to the more hygienic 
surroundings of the well-to-do. In the ten years 1897-1906, the 
infantile death rate in England and Wales averaged 145 per 1,000. 
It has steadily decreased during recent years, and in 1913 was 95 
in the 1,000 for the whole country, and gt in London. This 
enormous improvement is due to better municipal organisation, to 
social work connected with the name of Mr. Broadbent, of Hudders- 
field, and the National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, to the strenuous efforts of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, and the formation in various parts of the country of Schools. 
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for Mothers, Baby Clinics, Baby Hospitals, and similar institu- 
tions. Women health visitors, too, have been appointed by local 
authorities; these bodies were, however, in many instances, slow 
to take action, and needed a great deal of encouragement from 
women, who fortunately possessed the municipal vote and used 
it. An enormous improvement has already been effected, but 
much more is capable of being done. It is estimated that every 
year in this country alone 100,000 babies die in their first year, 
whose lives under better conditions would have been saved; 
and competent medical authorities estimate that at least another 
100,000 ought to be added to this tragic wastage in consequence of 
pre-natal deaths. What this means in unnecessary suffering, in 
physical deterioration and mental strain to mothers, cannot be 
exactly gauged, but it is undoubtedly very great. If we take the 
total annual waste of infant life at 200,000 or thereabouts in this 
country alone, it is plain that there is an immense field of useful 
activity for the constantly growing army of women who are setting 
themselves to stop it. The war in France and Belgium has already, 
in its first three months, cost Great Britain 57,000 lives, precious 
lives of men in the prime of life. All the more important is it, 
therefore, to stop the wastage at the outset of life, and secure for 
the country a larger proportion of healthy ‘‘ well born ”’ citizens, 
who will be the men and women of the future. Many 
Societies are working systematically at the problem of reducing 
Infant Mortality. The Local Government Board and the Board 
of Education have issued circulars promising grants in aid 
of local effort. The Women’s Co-operative Guild has accepted the 
aid in the development of its own scheme and of the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies. The Liberal Women’s Suffrage 
Union and the Women’s Liberal Federation are also taking part in 
propaganda work in co-operation with the Association of Infant 
Consultations and Schools for Mothers. 

Another subject which has made a very strong appeal to 
women during the war is the condition of many of the newly formed 
camps. Hundreds of thousands of the finest young men in the 
country have joined the army and are doing their utmost to fit 
themselves for active service as quickly as possible. They are 
offering themselves, and, if necessary, their lives, for their country. 
It remains for the country to see to it that the conditions of the lives 
of these young men should be such as to promote their well-being 
in every sense of the words. In many camps where thousands of 
young recruits have been congregated sad reports have been circu- 
lated of temptations to drunkenness and immorality to which the 
weaker among the men have succumbed. This subject was dealt 
with at once by a large number of our Societies, acting in co-opera- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association, the National Union of Women 
Workers, &c. The first step taken was, in many camps, to open 
tents or rooms for recreation, writing, and for the sale of light 
refreshments, non-alcoholic in character. In several places these 
have been most successful from every point of view, and have 
realised a fair sum over and above expenses. In many places these 
rest and refreshment rooms for soldiers have been run by our 
Suffrage Societies. In a south-country town our local N.U.W.S. 
Society engaged the whole of a conveniently situated house 
asa Soldiers’ Club. Here they were able to provide (1) a refresh- 
ment-room ; (2) bath-rooms; (3) music and conversation-rooms; (4) 
a writing-room; and (5) a room for teaching French. This last is 
run by the mistresses of an excellent girls’ school, and is much 
appreciated by many of the men. 

What has been effected in the way of provision of club accommo- 
dation by private effort was so encouraging that the Government 
has lately recognised such institutions as part of the necessary 
equipment of acamp. A communication from the War Office has 
been published in the press stating that the military authorities 
would warmly welcome local private effort for the provision of 
recreation and refreshment rooms, and would arrange with General 
Officers for the repayment of the necessary cost involved. It is 
well known that Lord Kitchener is a warm friend of educational 
work among soldiers and of humanising their lives in camps and 
barracks. The temperance societies and other organisations are 
agitating for a further limitation of the hours during which public- 
houses may sell intoxicating drinks; that is one way, and perhaps 
a good way, of attacking the evil; but it is probably a better way 
still to attack it, on the flank, by offering counter-attractions such 
as are provided in the recreation rooms just referred to. The War 
Office has appealed to the public to make these recreation rooms a 
success by forming local committees for staffing and running them, 
and it is probably no exaggeration to say that in every case the work 
of bright, energetic, and sympathetic women will be absolutely 
essential. Another evil even more insidious and more degrading 
than drink has to be guarded against and fought. It is easy to 
picture the excitement and interest caused in a country town or 
village by the sudden appearance in its close neighbourhood of 
many thousand young men, recruits who are offering their lives 
in the service of their country. Everyone, including, of course, all 
the young girls, has a strong desire to visit the camps and see the 
soldiers. All this is quite natural and wholesome. But it is easy 
to see that in the absence of proper control it certainly leads in very 
many cases to deplorable consequences. Women’s organisations 
have dealt with the difficulty in several ways. In some places the 
local N.U.W.S. Societies had a great deal of success through 
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a personal house to house call upon parents, urging them not to 
lay any command on their young daughters against visiting the 
camp, but to form family parties for the express purpose of visiting 
it. But it soon became plain that something more was needed. 
The Freedom League urged the appointment of Women Police for 
work in the camps. There were difficulties in the practical realisa- 
tion of this ideal, but the National Union of Women Workers 
obtained the consent of the Home Office and of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police to the appointment of a band of women who will 
have to a certain extent police duties to fulfil in the camps. They 
are called Women Patrols. They will not have the power of arrest 
which the police have, nor will they wear an official uniform. They 
will be distinguishable by means of an armlet, and they will carry 
with them an official authorisation enabling them to call upon the 
police for special assistance if required. Their duties will be to 
render under authoritative sanction such quiet services as they can 
towards influencing and, if needful, restraining the behaviour of 
the women and girls who congregate in the camps. They will be in 
touch both with the military and the police authorities, and with local 
social workers representing the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Church Army and Salvation Army, and other 
similar bodies. The public has already widely recognised the value 
of the plan proposed by subscribing a sum sufficient at any rate for 
initial expenses. The result of the work undertaken will be looked 
for with great interest. It is encouraging to know that in one large 
camp an experimental appointment of Women Patrols was made 
without official sanction, and that a marked improvement in the 
social conditions was almost at once observable. It should be 
noted that the women are not police women, and have not the 
powers entrusted to the police; they will report, not to the police 
authorities, but to the National Union of Women Workers who 
appointed them. But if their work is successful, it is confidently 
hoped that their powers will be extended and that they will 
eventually be enrolled as part of the permanent police force and 
given powers commensurate with the important duties entrusted to 
them. Allied with this effort is another, also initiated by the 
National Union of Women Workers for influencing young girls 
and bringing home to them their special responsibilities at this 
crisis in their country’s history. They can, if they will, be a help 
to the men to be at their best, but they will only be able to do this 
if they themselves are also at their best. A League of Honour for 
Girls has been formed, which it is hoped will do for girls something 
of what the Boy Scout movement has done for boys—that is, to 
awaken their sense of responsibility, give them a wider outlook, 
inspire them with the hope of being a strength to their country. 
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The vitality and vivacity of the.young human being, male and 
female, needs a healthy outlet. If it does not find this it is very apt 
to make an outlet which is not healthy. The objects of the League 
of Honour are, among other things, to deepen among women and 
girls of all classes the sense of their responsibility for the honour 
of the nation and to make clear the fact that the manhood of our 
country is either raised or lowered by the influence of its woman- 
hood. Such work among girls is very needful and calls for every 
encouragement. Already one sinister attempt has been made to 
deal with evils arising in the camps by the obsolete and discredited 
methods of the Contagious Diseases Acts. So ignorant are many 
people of the utter and universal failure of these Acts in countries 
where they have been in full operation for over a hundred years that 
the Bourbons, who learn nothing and forget nothing, speak as if 
they were a sure preventive of the spread of venereal disease. The 
exact contrary is, of course, the case. An expert on this subject— 
Dr. Helen Wilson, of Sheffield—has lately published a leaflet show- 
ing that the hygienic failure of the regulation system is universally 
admitted by all the chief authorities in medicine and science. At 
the International Medical Congress in London in 1913 not one voice 
was lifted in defence of the system. All present united in con- 
demning it as ineffectual. Government Commissions in France 
and Sweden have reported against it, and the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1913 in England was directed not to waste time in dis- 
cussing the discredited method. Mme. Avril de Sainte Croix has 
recently stated that since the outbreak of war the French Govern- 
ment has ordered the tolerated houses of ill-fame to be closed in 
places where the army is concentrated; and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, has assured the Freedom League that in no circum- 
stances in this country will there be a return to the policy of regula- 
tion either by statute or through police regulation. There is, 
therefore, much to be thankful for. Enlightenment on this subject 
is growing, and people are beginning to perceive that what is 
needed is determination in all countries to put an end to the com- 
mercialisation of vice; to give moral and physical training to both 
sexes, and to recognise that there must be an equal moral standard 
for men and women, and that what degrades one sex must neces- 
sarily degrade the other. 

One word in conclusion. During this war, in our own country 
women have realised, as never before, that there was work for them 
to do in building up the sources of the vital strength of the nation, 
moral and physical. They have endeavoured to grapple with this 
great task. Our men have been heroes in the field. When they 
come back let them find that women have been doing work at home 
no less vital for the welfare of the nation. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
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FREEING SIX. MILLIONS: 


WHAT EMANCIPATION MEANS TO THE RUSSIAN JEW. 


ROM the usual ‘“‘ highly authoritative source’ the news is to 
hand, close on the heels of the promised Polish autonomy, 
that the Tsar is about to accord his Jewish subjects equal civil 
and political rights with the Russian people at large. This is not 
the first occasion that the hour of freedom has been gloriously 
heralded—and indefinitely postponed; not the first time the hopes 
of Russian Jewry have been permitted to soar sky-high, only to 
be dashed to earth again, and trampled upon anew. 

Side by side with this portentous news item, in juxtaposition 
that savours of the sardonic, there appears the bald announcement 
that 250,000 Jewish subjects of the Tsar rallied to the colours at 
the general mobilisation.* The elementary rights of citizenship 
may be denied them; the vodka-soaked peasant may despoil their 
homes, inflict unheard-of cruelties on their loved ones, yet they 
take their share in the battles of their country, fighting for a nation 
that grinds them under heel relentlessly. 

What are the prospects of these men who have been marching 
to war, and possibly to death; and how does their lot compare with 
that of their fellow-nationals in other European armies? 

The Russo-Jewish soldier may possess the spirit of a lion, the 
acumen of a general. Yet he can never hope to hold commissioned 
rank. Nor can he even aspire to the conductorship of a military 
band, though by temperament and ability none are better suited 
than he. As a would-be army surgeon his path is barred, however 
brilliant his attainments. And yet, when the call to arms rang 
through the Tsar’s dominions, numbers of Jewish doctors were 
summoned to the front, to minister to the hurts of fellow-Russians 
who regarded them, maybe, in the light of natural enemies. 
During the course of the Russo-Japanese war, 140 Jewish doctors 
were engaged in the Far East, whilst the Jewish element then in the 
Russian forces was computed at 10 per cent. Jewish patriotism 
was a wonderfully stirring thing in those dark days for the 
Northern Colossus. Jews of all social grades contributed freely 
to the Red Cross funds, whilst the Israelites of Kishineff— 
Kishineff, scene of one of the most terrible pogroms in the history 
of Russian repression—offered up prayers in its synagogues for 
the success of the Russian arms! + 


* 400,000 are now serving. 

+ After these lines were penned, a newspaper despatch from Petrograd stated that 
in recognition of their bravery in action, Jews would in future be eligible for com- 
missioned rank in the Russian Army and Navy. The news has never been 
confirmed and is evidently without foundation.—THE AUTHOR. 
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Such is part of the queer patchwork of Russo-Jewish life! That 
patriotism should exist at all, in the face of their position as a whole, 
is one of the most surprising things to be met with in the history 
of nations. Nor, when occasion offers, do the authorities seem 
anxious to fan the tiny flame of national ardour. It is on record, 
for example, that at the close of the Russo-Japanese war a number 
of Jewish military heroes, some with decorations for conspicuous 
gallantry, were discharged from the hospitals but half-cured. Was 
the accommodation badly needed, or were the wounds incurable? 
No. The hospitals, at Kieff and Moscow, happened to be outside the 
Pale of Settlement! Patriotism under such disheartening circum- 
stances needs to be pretty fervent to bear the strain. This attitude 
has unfortunately found many a parallei during the present war. Let 
there be no mistake, for the matter of that, about the grit and bravery 
of the Jew—whether he be Russian-born or the child of a more 
enlightened race—when it comes to fighting his country’s enemies. _ 
Before and since the days of Deborah, there have been no more 
thrilling pages in Jewish history than those that tell of Israelitish 
pluck in the face of fearful odds. The spirit of the Maccabees burns 
as brightly now as in the days of Greece of old. ‘‘ Shalom,’’ peace, 
is the watchword of the Jew, but there comes a time—there has 
come a time—when peace is impossible, and the turning of swords 
into ploughshares must be further delayed. Then does the Israelite 
respond to the call of duty. 

The Russian conscript fights because he must; the English Jew 
because he feels he must repay a debt of gratitude to a country 
that has been all in all to him and to his. Peer’s son and first- 
born of the Ghetto grocer rub shoulders in the task of upholding 
their nation’s honour. In the Regulars, Cavalry, Guards, and 
Territorials, here you shall find the cream of Anglo-Jewry, the 
sons of merchant princes, men who hold the purse-strings of 
nations. And you shall find, too, in other Continental armies, 
the finest possible tribute to Jewish -bravery and acumen. Ten 
Jewish generals are serving in France. In Italy, the late General 
Ottolenghi was once Italian Minister for War; whilst Austria 
numbers scores of responsible officers in its ranks. In Germany, 
however, the Jew, though enjoying full civil and political rights, 
has no prospect of anything higher than the humblest rank. But 
it is easy to realise that that country benefits tenfold which metes 
out to its Jewish subjects the treasured boons of tolerance and 
consideration. Already, as in the Russo-Japanese war, tales of 
Jewish bravery are filtering through. First to attract notice is the 
exploit of a Jewish medical student from Wilna, named Osnas, 
invalided home on account of wounds received in saving the colours 
of his regiment during the fighting in East Prussia. ‘‘ Do every- 
‘‘ thing that is possible to save the life of Osnas,’’ telegraphed his 
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Commander to the hospital authorities. The medical student has. 
been honoured by the bestowal of the Military Cross of St. George. 
When events come to be sifted, we shall probably hear of similar 
instances of Russo-Jewish patriotism. As for our own brave 
soldiers, there can be nothing more convincing, nothing more 
gratifying than the emphatic reply of a wounded corporal of the 
Black Watch to a ‘‘ Voice’ in a crowd of sympathetic Londoners. 
“* And the Jews,’’ queried the ‘‘ Voice,’’ ‘‘ what are they doing? ’”” 
The Highlander replied, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Doing ? 
‘““ Well, their duty. We had three with us, and bonnier lads and 
‘braver I don’t wish to see. They fought just splendid.’’* 

No less arresting was the avowal of a private of the Berkshire 
Regiment. ‘‘ We had ten in our company,”’’ he said, ‘‘ all good 
“fighters, and six won’t be seen again. So don’t say a word 
“against the Jews.’’ As I write, the exodus of Young Israel from 
Ghetto to camp is still proceeding. To the English Jew there is 
something unspeakably grand in the spontaneity and enthusiasm 
of this response to the country’s call; a something that tells of a 
deep and abiding love for this home of tolerance and freedom. 

But what, after all this digression, does the promised emancipa- 
tion connote? Does it signify, as the plain man may be forgiven 
for presuming, the acquirement of that intangible something for 
which our sisters have been striving—the vote? By nomeans. It 
may be regarded as nothing more nor less than the clarion call to: 
freedom; the prelude to the passing of a slavery far worse than 
that of the days of Pharaoh; the opening of the gates of life and 
hope to toiling millions who had imagined hope to have passed 
from their ken for ever. 

The bearing of so just and magnanimous a concession— 
magnanimous when regarded in the light of Russia’s invariable 
treatment of her Jewish millions—upon the future of the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and, indirectly, upon the Hebrew race as a whole, 
can hardly be calculated. It will mean ever so many things, this 
long-hoped-for emancipation. It will mean a stemming of that 
tide of immigration that has bothered the exclusionists for decades. 
It will make for the economic and cultural advancement of a country 
which has chosen to hold the most brilliant intellects in leash, to 
have smothered initiative, deliberately and effectively. For six or 
seven million subjects of the Tsar, penned ignominiously within 
the Pale of Settlement, subject to the heaviest taxation, harrassed 
at every turn, hedged around with a thousand arbitrary rules and 
inhuman restrictions, emancipation would mean a new life indeed. 
Russia a real home for her Jewish millions! It seems too rosy a 


dream. 
* Daily News, September 4th. 
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I have been discussing with Jewish folk in London, Russian men 


and women of culture and refinement, the prospect of this dream 


becoming a reality. They incline to the belief that if Russia is 
really in earnest over the matter, and is not propounding it as a 
strategical move; if, in our time, she will hurl to the dust the grim, 
hope-excluding walls of the congested Pale, she cannot but open 
up an era of unexampled greatness and prosperity. With that 
wonderful intellectual force, now held in check, applied to the 
advancement of Russian culture and progress, the Empire of the 
Tsar might awaken and expand beyond the most ambitious dreams 
of its dead-and-gone autocrats. 

The boon, however, has been long in coming; the denizens of 
the Russian Ghettos have long cast off their one-time mantle of 
tacial optimism. His detractors complain that the Russian Jew 
is crafty, law-evading. But, then, they seemingly forget that the 
Russian Jew is a product of his environment; that craftiness 
begets craftiness; that it is his wit against that of wily officialdom, 
and that, summed up, it is a case of every country having the class 
of Jew it deserves. Raise the status of the dweller within the Pale, 
and then watch the gradual transformation, the sloughing of 
unwelcome attributes begotten by relentless oppression. Just ten 
years ago, the late M. de Plehve, then Minister of the Interior, 
dashed cold water over the hopes of a representative deputation 
which had ventured to submit a memorial for the extension of 
Jewish rights. 

““Tt is not true,’’ averred M. de Plehve, ‘‘ that the Tsar and myself 
“regard the Jews as an inferior race. On the contrary, we regard 
“‘them as smart and exceptionally clever. But if we admitted 
““Jews to our Universities without restriction they would over- 
““ shadow our own Russian students and dominate our intellectual 
“life. I do not think it would be fair to allow the minority to 
“‘ obtain an advantage over the majority in this way.’’ And as 
for their hopes of securing the rights accorded to Russians as a 
whole: ‘‘ You have no prospects of obtaining the same rights of 
““citizenship as are possessed by the non-Jewish inhabitants of 
“ Russia.’? With that came the pendant warning that any such 
‘concession would mean, not only the repetition of the massacres 
of Kishineff and Homel, ‘‘ but on a much greater scale.”’ 

Ten years have passed since these words were uttered; ten years 
that have brought little, if any, amelioration in the lot of the people 
in whose name the memorialists had spoken. English Jewry 
may thus be pardoned for harbouring its doubts; for accepting 
‘with especial reserve this highly portentous news, be its source 
ever so authoritative. And yet, with treaties, and passions, and 
animosities in the European melting-pot, what more natural than 
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this greatest master-stroke of all, a stroke of the pen that will break 
off the shackles of six million subjects, enable them to follow 
their faith unhindered, to justify their Russian citizenship, pursue 
their avocations whither they will, and secure, without impediment, 
that intellectual advancement for which their souls are athirst, and 
for want of which they have been driven to obscure occupations ? 

It is too a'luring, this prospect of a storm-tossed people 
living in peace, with no shadow of a terror lurking at its heels, 
each man under his vine and his fig tree, endeavouring to thrust 
aside the memories of the pogrom-ridden past—Kishineff, Homel, 
and Bialystok—scanning hopefully the horizon of the future. If 
the hour of emancipation be truly at hand, it comes at a time when 
the position of Russian Jewry has attained to the limit of the 
intolerable; when backs that have become bent by sorrow and 
repressive laws are breaking under the strain of Romanoff 
inhumanity. And so, too, are countless hearts. 

Here, in Russia, lies the generating point of that ‘‘ eternal Jewish 
** question’? which the master minds of Israel have for decades 
attempted tosolve. At the heart of that question lie those frightful 
social and economic ills that have arisen out of that much-debated 
“‘right of settlement.’’ Taking Russian Jewry as a whole, its 
people are, theoretically, permitted to reside freely in ten provinces 
in Russian Poland and in fifteen provinces in South-West Russia, 
an arrangement that had its genesis in a ukase by Catherine the 
Great in 1791, and became definitely recognised in 1835. If this 
were all; if, within their Ghetto walls they were permitted to pursue 
their avocations in peace and security, all might be well, though 
their economic condition might yet leave much to be desired. But 
harrassing laws restrict their initiative, and even the right of 
residence in the Pale itself is something of achimera. How quaint 
to permit a man to live and ply his trade within a certain village, 
and then, after a temporary absence, to deny him the right to 
return! So long as the police approve, and so long as his 
‘*baksheesh ’? holds out, so long will his residence within the 
villages remain unchallenged. But with the appointment of new 
officials the farce must needs be re-enacted. 

One might discern a Gilbertian touch were the issues not so 
tragic in Article 1,171 of the Criminal Code, which restricts an 
artisan to the selling of the article actually manufactured by him. 
That a watchmaker—a Jewish watchmaker—should deal in watch 
chains and watch-keys and other incidentals, is regarded as an 
infraction of this curious law, a law that renders the transgressor 
subject to expulsion and his goods to confiscation. 

Neither time, nor patience, nor misguided ingenuity appear to 
have been spared in arraying against him all the forces that make 
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for material instability and mental despair. Intermittent excesses 
have been his portion since the Close of the days of Alexander II., 
under whose beneficent régime the stunted plant of Jewish 
intellectual progress blossomed and bore fruit. The Jew carried 
all before him in the schools and academies; at the bar and in the 
professions he won his way by the sheer might of his intellect. 
It seemed at last that the powers of right and justice would prevail. 
Then came the tragic death of Alexander at the hand of the 
assassin, the tightening of old restrictions, the shattering of the 
hopes for the abolition of the Pale, and, incidentally, the setting 
back of the clock of Russia’s progress. It cannot be denied, it is 
even conceded by those most competent to observe, that the 
oppression of the Jews in Russia reacts unfavourably upon 
commerce as a whole. Yet Russia, in her blind hatred, does not 
seem to have grasped, has not seemed to desire to grasp, its all- 
compelling significance. 

Even the child of the Russian moujik has been taught to regard 
Jew-baiting as a sort of right, a misdemeanour that carries no 
punishment. Oppression has been piled upon oppression since 
Alexander’s day, streets have run red with Jewish blood, and not 
one finger has been lifted by the Autocrat of the Russias to stay 
the assassin’s hand—until too late. With tightening lips and fast- 
beating heart, the Jew turns to the tragic record of these 
twentieth-century pogroms, and endeavours to persuade himself 
that we live in an age of culture and enlightenment. The pogrom 
of Orscha, typical of many, in the October of 1905, continued for 
three fearful days. On the third day the Vice-Governor addressed 
the crowds. ‘‘ Children,’’ he said, ‘‘it is enough. You have had 
“three days’ amusement; now go home and sing ‘ God save the 
“<Tsar.’’’? But the blood-lust of the crowd was not yet sated. 
They remained, killed a further seven of the Jewish lads of near-by 
Dubrowna, completing the pogrom just a week after the 
proclamation of the Constitution. You ask ‘‘ Why?’ So, too, 
do the Jewries of the world, and right-thinking men and women 
of every race. 

Even in his search for health and recuperation the Russian 
Jew is hedged around with the eternal ‘‘ Thou shalt not!’’ 
Residence in the health resorts in the Caucasus, in the neighbour- 
hood of medicinal springs, is denied him, though occasionally, 
by the presentation of medical certificates, a temporary sojourn is 
permissible. It is the thirst for education—education in its finest 
sense—that Russia has resolutely refused to quench, though here 
and there the sheer compelling brilliance of an intellect has caused 
officialdom to stand aside in very shame. And where merit alone has 
been fruitless in securing the admission of a pupil to the great 
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centres of learning, persistent bribery has accomplished the needed 
result. How fearfully inflexible are these regulations, how deter- 
mined the policy of educational exclusion, is illustrated by the 
inglorious réle played by the authorities in connection with the 
notorious ‘‘ yellow ticket.’’ 

Would the intellectual Jewess pursue a university career and 
cast off the galling restrictions of the Pale? She might do so, 
but not until registered as a holder of the ‘yellow ticket,’ 
distinguishing badge and official permit of the Russian cocotte! 
With that terrible passport in her possession, and the path from 
the Pale rendered clear, it might have been imagined that, but 
for petty annoyances, she might attain to her long-cherished goal. 
But the authorities thought differently. The police were invariably 
placed upon her track to discover in how far the possession of her 
“yellow ticket ’’ had been justified! ‘‘ Holy’’ Russia! 

Many and many a time, in the quiet precincts of the Alien 
Immigration Board at Great Tower Street, have I listened to 
stories of the Russo-Jewish immigrant that seemed to me like 
throbbing excerpts from melodrama. Here, in a terse sentence, 
was the heart-cry of a people. ‘‘ Could not your family have 
““supported you?’’ inquired the Chairman of a_ bearded, 
gaberdined patriarch. <A tear rolled down his wrinkled face. 
“*Woe is me!”’ he replied through the interpreter. ‘* They killed 
“‘my only child in the pogrom. Iam alone in the world, alone.” 
The old fellow ended his days in a strange, new country, where 
the policeman is a friend, not an enemy; where a man is regarded 
as a human being, and where the authorities have their time more 
beneficently occupied than in fomenting riot and pogrom, and 
manufacturing accusations of ritual murder. 


* * * * * * * * 


In the light of all this, in the light of the persistent withholding 
from a people of civic and human rights, it seems almost too much 
to hope that the century-old burden of Romanoff disabilities will 
be entirely removed. If it be true, and the Little Father be in 
earnest in this, his last resolve, then will six million voices make 
the heavens to tremble in a mighty shout of gratitude. Then will 
250,000 Jews of all ages and social grades fight with added zest 
for the Great White Tsar, for then will they be fighting for a land 
that is truly “‘home.’? Then, and not until then, might Russia 
take her stand among the enlightened peoples of the earth, and 
hold her head high in the knowledge that she has practically freed 
a nation and earned the undying gratitude of Israel and the world 


at large. 
GABRIEL COSTA. 


THE MAN OF PEACE. 


“¢ 1S Germany to blame for the great war?’’ I was asked on my 

i return from the Continent but a few days ago, and in reply I 
asked of my questioner, ‘‘ Why do you value my opinion?” 

‘‘ Because,’’ explained this editor, ‘‘ you are an American, and 
‘therefore nationally neutral. You make your living by writing, 
‘‘ and appreciate the responsibility and value of words. You have 
‘passed the greater part of ten years actually living in every 
‘‘country involved, you speak the languages of most of these 
‘countries, you have friends in all of them, and for the past year 
‘* you have lived in Germany, presumably because you like it best. 
‘“You ought to have drawn some conclusion that would be 
‘‘interesting at a time when people really want to know who did 
‘* bring this condition about.”’ 

Ordinarily, when one is asked to express an opinion, one can 
answer with readiness; but there are times when likings, friend- 
ships, associations, memories, all incline one to prejudice, also to 
reticence. And all of these, in my own case, were favourable to 
Germany; but I am compelled to admit, after some deliberation, 
that, as far as I have been able to observe, the evidence against 
Germany’s intention, participation, and final action will necessitate 
some more convincing proof than she has yet offered to persuade the 
world of her guiltlessness. 

As far back as 1908 Germany was expending four millions of 
dollars, annually, on her espionage system. There were, I 
was told by a French official, more than thirty thousand men in 
France alone, stationed as workmen, shop and hotel-keepers and 
realty agents, ready to act on signal. Among the duties of these 
men would be the destruction of bridges, to hamper French 
mobilisation, and to blow up the main arsenal. This same official 
told me that, some five months ago, the French secret service 
discovered the key to these preparations, and was appalled by their 
thoroughness. It held a consultation, and made a counter-move 
by setting a spy to watch each of the German spies, but permitted’ 
the latter to continue operations, on the principle that it was easier 
to observe a known enemy than to discover a new one. A weelk 
before war was declared, the Germans who were to perform 
destructive tasks were tapped on the shoulders at midnight, ‘and’ 


arrested, and the mining beneath the great arsenal was removed 
and destroyed. 
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Antwerp, Brussels, and London have since discovered that 
Germany had nests of agents organised along the same lines. One 
German church in London has been found, since war broke out, to 
have been for a long time a considerable arsenal for German rifles. 
These are some of the points to be regarded when it is asserted that 
Germany confined herself only to measures for self-protection and 
desired only peace. Straws blown by the wind, some forgotten 
sage has said, indicate which way it blows, and here are some of 
the straws that I have personally observed flying, although, with 
remarkable stupidity, I did not at the time observe their trend, 
until the violence of their flight would have shocked a blind man. 

It did not dawn on me at the time that usually, when a man’s 
preparations to do something have been perfected, he finds a way 
to go ahead and do that thing of which he has dreamed and for 
which he has prepared. I did observe, however, that scattered over 
Germany were more of those wonderful ‘‘ switch ’’ or “‘ shunting ”’ 
yards, capable of entraining tens of thousands of soldiers in a few 
hours—yards where from ten to twenty passenger trains could be 
drawn up at one time, and, oddly enough, some of these queer yards, 
all equipped with electric lighting plants, are out in places where 
there are not a dozen houses in sight. In some of these yards, 
located at central points for rural mobilisation, one saw long trains 
of troop cars, dingy, empty, stodgily waiting for use in war, if one 
ever came. I was told of one test mobilisation (in reply to my query 
as to why I had seen so many troops pass through a small place 
one evening), where twenty thousand men were assembled at ten 
o’clock one morning, made a camp complete, were reviewed, 
entrained, detrained, and just seven hours later there was nothing 
save débris and trampled grass to show that the place had ever been 
disturbed. 

There were on every hand, this summer, signs of this super- 
excellence. At a mere ‘‘ Tank-station’’ below Kriesingen, on 
June 12th, I saw probably seventy-five or a hundred locomotives 
(I had time to count more than seventy), most of which were of 
antiquated type, obsolete as far as the demands of up-to-date traffic 
are concerned, and of a kind that would have been ‘‘ scrapped ”’ in 
either England or America. Yet these were all being cared for and 
‘‘ doctored up.’”’ A few engineers and stokers worked round them, 
and I saw them run one down a long track and bring it back to 
another, whereupon hostlers at once began drawing its fires, and 
the engineer and stoker crossed over and climbed into another cab. 

‘“ What do you suppose they are doing that for?’ I asked one 
of the train men with whom I had struck up an acquaintance. 

‘‘ Why,’ replied he with perfect frankness, ‘‘ those are war 
‘* locomotives.” 
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Reading the look of bewilderment on my face, he added: ** You 
‘‘ see, those engines are no longer good enough for heavy or fast 
“* traffic, so as soon as they become obsolete we send them to the 
‘reserve. They are all of them good enough to move troop trains, 
“* and therefore are never destroyed. They are all frequently fired 
“* up and tested in regular turn. Those fellows out there do nothing 
“else. That is their business, just keeping those engines in order 
‘‘and fit for troop duty. There are dozens of such depdts over 
“* Germany.”’ 

‘“‘ But how on earth could you man them in case of war ?—where 
would you get the engineers for so many extras? ”’ 

He smiled pityingly at my ignorance. 

‘‘ The headquarters know to the ton what each one of those can 
“* pull, how fast, where the troop cars are that it will pull; and 
“‘every man that would ride behind one has the number of the car 
“‘he would ride in, and for every so-many men there is waiting 
“* somewhere a reserve engineer and stoker. The best locomotives 
“* would be the first out of the reserve, and so on, down to the ones 
“that can barely do fifteen kilometres per hour.”’ 

Since that June day Germany has proved how faithfully those 
thousands of reserve locomotives over her domain have been nursed 
and cared for, and how quickly those who were to man and ride 
behind them could respond. 

At this point, almost as I write, I had something explained to me 
over which I have at times puzzled for months. On February 14th 
of this year, I was in Cologne, and blundered where I had no 
business, into what I learned was a military-stores yard. Among 
other curious things were tiny locomotives loaded on flats, which 
could be run off those cars by an ingenious contrivance of metals, 
or, as we call them in America, rails. Also there were other flats 
loaded with sections of tracks fastened on cup ties (sleepers that 
can be laid on the surface of the earth), and sections of miniature 
bridges on other flats. I saw how it was possible to lay a line of 
temporary railway, including bridges, almost anywhere in an 
incredibly short space of time, if one had the men. At one period 
of my life I was actively interested in railway construction, but had 
never before seen anything like this. Before I could conclude my 
examination I discovered that I was on Verboten ground, and had 
to leave; but the official who directed me out told me that what I 
had seen were construction outfits. The more I thought of those, 
afterwards, the more I was puzzled by the absence of dump cars, 
and that mass of smaller paraphernalia to which I had been 
accustomed in all the contracting work I had ever seen Yet I 
had to remember with admiration the ingenuity of the outfit, and 
think of how quickly it could all be laid, transferred, re-shipped, 
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or stored. Here before me, in the letter received from Holland but 
yesterday, and which comes from a Hollander who was a refugee 
in Germany, and on August 3oth reached home after trying ex- 
periences, is the following :— 


““ Never, I believe, did a country so thoroughly get ready for 
war. I saw the oddest spectacle, the building of a railway behind 
a battle-field. They had diminutive little engines and rails in 
sections, so they could be bolted together, and even bridges that 
could be put across ravines in a twinkling. Flat cars that could be 
carried by hand and dropped on the rails, great strings of them. 
Up to the nearest point of battle came, on the regular railway, this 
small one. At the point where we were, it came up against the 
soldiers. It seemed to me that hundreds of men had been trained 
for this task, for in but a few minutes that small portable train 
was buzzing backward and forward on its own small portable rails, 
distributing food and supplies. It was great work, I can tell you. 
I’ve an idea that in time of battle it would be possible for those 
sturdy little trains to shift troops to critical or endangered points at 
the rate of perhaps twenty miles an hour, keep ammunition, bat- 
teries, &c., moving at the same rate and, of course, be of 
inestimable use in clearing off the wounded. A portable railway 
for a battle-field struck me as coming about as close to making war 
by machinery as anything I have ever heard of. I did not have a 
chance, however, to see it working under fire, for, being practically 
a prisoner, I was hurried onward and away from the scene.”’ 


I know of nothing, more than this, coming from one whom I 
know to be truthful, that so adequately shows how even ingenious 
details had been worked out for military perfection. We shall 
doubtless hear, after this war is over, how well those field trains 
performed their work when it came to shifting troops in times of 
fierce pressure on a threatened point, and how they added to German 
efficacy. 

The evening of Sunday, June 28th, in Berlin was warm, 
somnolent and peaceful. With some friends I had been at Luna 
Park in Berlin, and we loitered slowly out of the gates and up the 
street before separating. Suddenly, as we approached the corner 
across the viaduct, we encountered small crowds collecting in front 
of the newspaper offices, and there saw bulletins announcing the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand and his wife, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg, in the streets of Sarajevo. We were shocked far 
more, I believe, than any of those stolid Germans who elbowed us 
to read the news. We Americans have, unfortunately, too much 
knowledge of what assassination in high places means. I am 
certain that the German people regarded it as none of their business, 
and passed it by. Days later came the news, in regular editions, 
that the Kaiser was hurrying homeward, and that regattas and 
friendly sea visits were being abandoned, or brought toa close. It 
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was publicly announced that the reason of the Kaiser’s return was 
grief for a lost friend, and the stories, having a human note, aroused 
a sudden thrill of interest; but, strangely enough, he began 
a consultation with his war advisers. In the newspapers of the next 
few days the Austrian incident became subsidiary, and great stress 
was laid on the Ulster situation in Ireland, and editorial writers 
appeared to think that Great Britain was on the extreme brink of 
civil war. Then came the surprising news that Austria regarded 
the assassination of the heirs to the throne—in reality, as far as 
unbiassed observers can see the crime of a Bosnian schoolboy—as 
a great Servian plot. The world knows how Austria insisted on 
this and how, of a sudden, she made demands that would have 
forever ended Servia’s independence as a nation. The world also 
is well aware that it would have been possible for the Kaiser, grief- 
stricken, surrounded by his military advisers, with direct means of 
communication with Austria, to have personally urged that abrupt 
and uncompromising Austrian ultimatum. There is not the 
slightest doubt that, whether he forced that ultimatum or not, he 
was in constant communication. The newspapers tacitly said so. 

Immediately after this came what should have been a plain 
warning that the Kaiser meant to go to war; for, of a sudden, and 
a most significant incident too, the streets of apathetic, pleasure- 
seeking Berlin were flooded with extra newspapers from the 
notoriously Kaiser-controlled press, working up sympathy for 
Austria, vaguely hinting that it was Germany’s business to support 
Austria in every way, and incidentally expressing grave fears that 
Russia might morally support Servia. If Berlin had not taken 
sufficient interest before, she was now being systematically aroused. 
These extras were passed out gratis, in frequent series, by tens of 
thousands. Men drove along the kerbs in automobiles and passed 
them out. The streets were littered with them. I asked for one, 
tried to pay for it, and was told it was free. It astonished me, 
because it was the first time I had ever witnessed such prodigal 
generosity, it having been my experience that it costs money to 
issue enormous editions of extras, and also hitherto I had supposed 
that extras were printed to be sold, not given away. I wonder who 
paid for them! If no one did, there are newspaper proprietors in 
Berlin who merit monuments for philanthropy, after they are dead 
and the bankruptcy proceedings are concluded. 

In a_ steady, well-defined, and constant crescendo the 
journals made references to the duties of the Fatherland, 
and to her naval and military strength, with now and 
then an adroit paragraph relative to the bounden duty 
of the German to cling closely to his Austrian brother, 
lest the latter be bruised and crushed beneath a threatening 
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Slavic heel. From apathy the German awoke to keen interest. 
There can be not the slightest possible doubt that those extras, so 
benevolently passed out, kindled a war-flame in Berlin, and non- 
partisan observers are convinced that their issuance, distribution 
and influence emanated from the Palace itself. Nobody familiar 
with Austria, and having knowledge of that weary, peace-desiring 
old man, Franz-Josef, believes for one moment that Austria either 
sought, or would have gone to, war with Servia on such a slight 
investigation of the assassinations, had not some one influenced, 
or perhaps forced, him to such issue. 

The fact is certain that war talk had become common in Berlin 
when, on July oth, I went to Hamburg; yet this was fourteen days 
prior to the Austrian ultimatum te Servia. I was there for seven 
days, and the only expressions I heard were apprehensive and 
regretful. The people of Hamburg wanted no war. They are a 
fine people, those Hamburgers, industrious, sober, hospitable, 
and filled with civic pride. Unlike the Berliner, already lashed to 
emotional martialism, they had no wish to interfere; but in 
Hamburg again the newspapers were being filled with articles that 
could scarcely be regarded as pacifying. Whether ‘‘ influenced ”’ 
or not, the truth of which we shall probably never know, already 
they too were strumming the harsh song of war, in unison with 
all the press of Prussia. 

On Saturday, July 18th, suffering from an attack of hay fever, 
I went to Swinemiinde, a fortified point on the Baltic, and found it 
filled with restless, excited people, who talked of nothing but a 
prospective big war. That same night, July 18th, the offing filled 
with torpedo boats and destroyers, ostensibly for a mimic attack 
on the fortifications, that had already been closed to the public, and 
all night long the flash-lights played and the guns banged in rest- 
disturbing volume. On Sunday there was great activity at the 
wharves leading up the channel that is one of the water highways 
to Stettin. Sentries kept the over curious from encroaching on the 
scene of activities, but I saw men working at the torpedo tubes. 
War aeroplanes appeared and made trial flights over the city and 
harbour. I sometimes carry with me a sketch-book, although I 
am no artist, and, while merely drawing an old lighthouse on the 
end of one of the moles, found a man looking over my shoulder, 


_and, reading menace in his attitude, tore it up and walked away. 
_I remembered, later, that he sauntered after me to my hotel. 
_“* A certain person ’’ that night came to my hotel, in civilian garb, 


and said, ‘‘ Take my advice, but don’t ask questions that I cannot 


“answer. You go back to Berlin in the morning, pack your grips 


“‘and get out of Germany while there is time.”’ 
‘‘ Those sketches? ’’ I laughed. 
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But he had heard nothing of my movements, and said, ‘INO: 
‘not on that account; but get away from Germany.” 

It is needless to say that I was in Berlin and packing on the 
following day, that immediately after I did go to Switzerland, and 
that still there was no open declaration of war on Germany’s part. 
I stopped at Basle for a while, interested in that fine frontier station, 
and one day was amused by the extremely expressive swearing of 
a man.who I found out was a ‘‘ switchman ”’ in the yards. He was 
complaining of over-work. 

‘‘One might have an idea,’’ he growled, ‘“‘ that Germany was 
‘“‘xoing to war, from the way the German railways are ordering 
‘‘ all their empty trucks returned from everywhere. Nothing but 
‘‘empties going home, and if anybody makes a mistake or over- 
‘* looks one, there’s the devil to pay!”’ 

I have since learned that this inflow of empty German carriages. 
and trucks was so observable at other frontier stations that two 
weeks before war was declared the German yards were swamped 
with this excess. 

On Tuesday, July 28th, the day when Austria declared war on 
Servia, German officers stopping at Swiss hotels received peremp- 
tory telegrams ordering them to cut their vacations then and there, 
and return home at once. 

What I personally know can be summarised as a number of 
events, insignificant when taken singly, but, in the cumulative, to 
me at least impressive. 

1. That not until this very year were German military and naval 
preparations complete. 

2. That the Zabern “ incident’’ was, in effect—and perhaps 
intentionally so—a challenge to France. 

3. That the establishment of ‘‘ operatives’’ in friendly foreign 
countries disproved any peaceful intention. 

4. That the Austro-Servian -imbroglio was not in_ itself 
sufficient cause for Germany to go to war had she not been prepared 
and eager. 

5. That it was well known in inner and upper circles that the 
military clique hoped for war, and wanted nothing more than a 
pretext. 


6. That the war spirit was kindled and stimulated by freely 
distributed newspapers. 

a6 That Germany was making ready for war days before the 
situation warranted the supposition that she was in any wise 
involved. | 

8. That days before such situation arrived many of her trusted 
officials had been quietly warned that war was coming. 


Roy Norton. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


NE of the questions which cause both the deepest interest and 

the utmost disharmony amongst men at the present time is 

undoubtedly that which deals with the status of religions and their 

future. The most diverse and contradictory opinions are upheld 

with a degree of erudition and dialectical ability that seem to be the 

prerogative of no single school. And we are far indeed from being 
within measurable distance of a mutual understanding. 

This extreme divergence in appreciation is due not only to the 
special nature of the subject, in judging which—more promptly, 
perhaps even more necessarily than in other departments of life— 
feeling claims to have a share: it also results, apparently, from the 
fact that, as a general rule, before discussing the permanence or 
the decline of religions, we fail to inquire of what it is that religion 
really consists, what is its essence. What is the meaning of the 
radical contradiction between the affirmations of the one side and 
the negations of the other, if neither is speaking of the same thing ? 
When speaking of progress or of decline, is it not absolutely 
necessary, if we would refrain from judging by appearances, which 
are so frequently deceptive, that we seriously question ourselves as 
to the precise object whose degree of vitality we are endeavouring 
to discover ? 

Now, it must be recognised that the man who purposes to 
determine the essence of the religious phenomenon, impartially and 
in a way that is valid to all, will find the problem a singularly 
difficult one. The method which, at the outset, offers itself to the 
mind, consists in studying all existing religions and finding out 
what they have in common. The religions, however, that have 
been, and still are, practised by men, are innumerable; they present 
every imaginable and unimaginable variety. Many consist of 
scarcely anything but ceremonies; others almost taboo ceremonies. 
The latter are wholly exterior, the former wholly interior. 
Some recognise gods or a god; others are atheistic. In some, men 
have need of the gods; in others, it is the gods that have need of 
men. A particular religion is mainly a code of morals; many 
religions are opposed to any idea of morals. Some gods are 
tolerant or accessible as regards other gods; some particular one, 
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concentrating within himself all power and perfection, recognises 
no other god as his superior. There are religions that incite men 
to action, war, and conquest; others recommend them to practise 
renunciation, abstention, and detachment from all things. Some 
promise immortality, others would have man kill out the desire to 
live and feel. 

What have all these widely different forms in common, unless it 
be an almost empty concept, a word, a label? What interest is 
there in inquiring as to the destiny of a thing, the nature of which 
we cannot attempt to determine without the spirit of erudition at 
once intervening to prove that our field of observation, being too 
restricted, allows of no general conclusion being reached? May 
we not, however, substitute for this purely logical and abstract 
method, the historical one, if we would be in a position to reach 
valid conclusions ? 

History sets up a fundamental difference between things: it 
distinguishes between those that are living and those that are dead. 
Democracy, science, and art are living things: astrology, human 
sacrifices, and slavery, though they do exist here and there, belong 
to the past. History registers the changes that have taken place in 
the sum total of the conditions of human life. Institutions that 
are incompatible with the conditions of modern life, though they 
may seem to exist, are, in reality, but survivals of past forms of 
existence, and, as such, must disappear. 

This is a very clear and plausible doctrine, the more so as it unites 
mankind with what is most familiar to us: the living being. 
Assuredly we have not yet discovered the way to bring the dead 
back to life. But the precise thing we have to consider is whether, 
in the spiritual domain, the words dead and living can be applied 
with the same certainty as in the domain of biology. I read in an 
article by William Knight, on the historical method in philosophy,* 
“‘ Alike in philosophy and art, in social life, in politics and in 
“‘ religion, all the best things that are ever evolved are superannuated 
“‘in time. They have to die and be reborn, in incessant palin- 
““ genesis.’”’ Though it may not be possible to say that, in the 
spiritual order of things, birth necessarily calls for death, and death 
for rebirth, it is still true that progress frequently consists in 
recalling to existence, by adapting it to new ideas, some particular 
form of art or conception of life that seemed to have disappeared 
forever. If the whole of the past is not destined to become present 
again, many shadowy forms, at all events, stretching their arms 
towards the shores of the future, have a chance to cross the stream, 
if men continue to be eager for novelty and change. The historian’s 
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assertion of the disappearance of a certain form of existence is not 
sufficient to prove its total and final extinction. 

Another way of questioning history is to demand that it reveal 
to us the primary origins of institutions. Was not the oak 
previously formed in the acorn? Does not man inherit from the 
child? The maxim that the water of a stream is purer at its source 
has certainly proved itself very productive of results. Still, though 
a singularly powerful principle in practice, is this maxim a safe 
guide in theory? Asa matter of fact, the source eludes our search. 
The most remote prehistoric times show us works that are 
infinitely complex and derivative. So also the child, when 
beginning to speak, actually goes through processes which call into 
play all the principles of our logic. Again, is it certain that human 
progress advances in a straight line, and that the present proceeds 
from the past by mere development? The stone which the 
builders rejected, we read in the Gospel, has become the head of 
the corner. From the effort to meet the physical needs of man, 
science came into being; not by a process of development, but by 
accident: science is the disinterested investigation of truth. It is 
gratuitous to suppose that there is nothing more in present-day 
religion than in the taboo or the totem of primitive races. It may 
be that new elements have been added on to them by a process of 
epigenesis, and that in these elements is now to be found the centre 
of religious activity. Protestantism was intended to be a reaction 
against change: it has become the very incarnation of change. 

Finally, there is a third way of dealing with history, and that 
consists in determining the law by which the phenomenon under 
consideration evolves. By appropriate analyses and comparisons, 
we throw light upon the phases of this phenomenon, and upon the 
constant order according to which, here and there, they succeed one 
another. Henceforward, this very law constitutes the essence of the 
phenomenon; it permits, to a certain extent, of our foreseeing the 
future in store for it: a definite and methodical march, like that 
which a man attributes to the course of his life, when he considers 
it from the point of arrival, a more or less visionary march, all the 
same, lacking the sanction of confirmation, since the future is an 
unknown quantity. What striking contradictions the future, on 
becoming the present, inflicts on our most carefully established 
predictions! These mathematical curves in which we take delight 
are obtained by leaving out or by taking up divergent phenomena. 
Now, who can say that some one of these scattered forces, more or 
less restrained for a time, will not leap up victorious some day, like 
a spring that has been held down all to no purpose? The order in 
which moral phenomena succeed one another is not fortuitous, but 
it is contingent. 
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An ever-increasing number of persons endeavour to add on to, or 
substitute for, the purely logical and historic method, a strictly 
scientific one. The consequence is that we have two sciences: 
positive psychology and sociology, both of which endeavour to 
theorise about religious phenomena. In reality, the results at 
which these two sciences arrive are rather contradictory than com- 
plementary to each other; since, in the one instance, religion 
radiates from the individual consciousness towards social institu- 
tions, whereas, in the other case, it has its origin in society and 
makes its way from without into the individual consciousness. 
These two methods of explanation, however, have this in common ; 
they tend to break up and destroy that which they explain. Some 
explanations establish and justify: a master’s authority is 
established by proving his capacity. There are, however, ex- 
planations that cause their object to vanish away: the explanation 
of the sense of initiative by suggestion reduces this sense to an 
illusion. Religion is the belief in a reality which transcends the 
laws and phenomena of our world. To prove that such a belief, 
exclusive of every object corresponding thereto, must of necessity 
result from the spontaneous play of the natural psychic or social 
forces, is to destroy the legitimacy of this belief, and make it 
impossible in an enlightened mind. 

If positive psychology and sociology are to keep their promise, 
then the question of the essence of religion is very easily solved: 
religion has no other essence than ignorance. And the real 
problem can only consist in endeavouring to discover those social 
or psychological conditions which induced man falsely to imagine 
that he had dealings with supernatural powers. But it is advisable 
to recognise that science, here as elsewhere, is not something 
complete and existing in itself from all time, thus leaving man no 
other task than to contemplate it, once he has discovered it. For 
the last three centuries there has been substituted for this ontological 
conception of science, the idea of a purely experimental science, 
which asks questions of nature, though without prejudging the 
reply. Religious psychology and sociology demand of the human 
soul and society if they contain within themselves the wherewithal 
to explain religious phenomena. Not a priori, but by considering 
the results obtained by investigators, can we know how far these 
sciences succeed in resolving religion into elements devoid of 
religious characteristics. Now, it can scarcely be disputed that 
hitherto only the externals, the ambiguous traits of religious 
phenomena have been, in a way, subjected to psychological or 
sociological explanation. 

* * * * * * * *% 


We are compelled to face the problem of the essence of religion. 
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To state this problem in its true terms is to inquire whether it is 
possible, as regards religion, to transcend both fact and concept, 
and to attain to idea. It is not sufficient to know that religion has 
been this or that in order to be in a position to conclude that it is 
to continue or to disappear. It may happen that it continues in a 
form different from the forms it has hitherto presented. It may also 
be that it seems to continue, because certain indifferent forms of it 
remain, whereas in reality it is disappearing as regards all that more 
especially constituted its greatness. 

In like fashion, we see that the knowledge of the simple concept 
of religion is but trifling. What is called concept includes nothing 
else than the sum total of the necessary and adequate conditions of 
the existence of a thing. The concept of religion exhibits the 
characteristics found in every religion, present in the lowest and 
the highest alike. To content oneself with this concept in deciding 
whether religion subsists, or is to subsist, is to regard existence, 
pure and simple, as adequate, without inquiring into its quality. 
What we should need to possess, in order to pronounce a judgment 
of any importance, is, strictly speaking, the idea of religion, the 
Platonic idea, as it were, the notion of what religion can and should 
be, if it is to exist in the truest and highest way possible. 

It is of religion as thus understood, rather than of some one of 
its historical forms, that it is important for us to know if it exists 
at the present time, if it appears as though it must continue to 
exist and to act in the world. It is in this idea of religion that the 
essence we are seeking strictly consists. Is it possible to determine 
such an idea? Are we not simply expressing opinions that are 
subjective, individual, and worthless, when we venture to speak, not 
of what is, but of what may or ought to be? Is it possible to enter 
upon such a problem without leaving the plane of fact and reason, 
without plunging and losing oneself in the void, like the dove with 
which Kant amused himself? We must note that, both in every- 
day life and in philosophical reflection, we have constantly to deal, 
not with concept, but with idea, strictly so-called. When we speak 
of the future of art and science, of democracy and socialism, we are 
not simply thinking of them as actually given or presented, or as 
they would be defined in a logician’s generalisations : we assuredly 
have in mind the thought of what science or democracy can and 
ought to be, to attain to full realisation—i.e., not the concept, but 
the idea of science or of democracy. 

Is such an idea but a feeling or a desire, a fancy or an arbitrary 
invention ? We must refrain from testing its value by confronting it, 
purely and simply, with the facts of experience, as is done in testing 
scientific hypotheses: indeed, the idea in question, by definition, 
transcends experience. The harmony of our conceptions, however, 
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with the things of the outside world, is not the only means of control 
at our disposal. We may also consider the harmony of minds with 
one another. And, looking at the matter closely, the external 
criterion, afforded by the sensible reality, exists only as the applica- 
tion of the internal criterion, deduced from the common adhesion 
of minds. For how do we know that a thing may be regarded as 
existing apart from human minds, unless it is because the latter are 
agreed as to their way of conceiving the thing? 

If the harmony of human minds affects us when it relates to the 
manner of conceiving exterior things, it cannot leave us indifferent 
when it happens with reference to the ends we ought to pursue, the 
aspirations and ambitions of heart and will. Indeed, the instinct— 
so strong within us—which makes us imitate our fellow-beings, is 
a sort of spontaneous expression of the infinite importance we 
attach to the union of minds, and the harmony of these latter, once 
it is realised, shows itself as an important proof of the excellence 
of the end pursued. 

As a matter of fact, this harmony itself is something into which 
we must inquire. The sole fact that a crowd of men is moved by 
one common impulse does not prove that its will is a good one. 
The very seductiveness of discovering that there is unanimity leads 
us to confound a unity consisting of blind impulse, passion, and 
more or less irrational will, with that unity of profound thought and 
sound aspiration which alone is valid. 

What are the characteristics of that thought which, of itself, and 
without being verified by external reality, establishes solid harmony 
between minds? It neither is, nor can be, pure intuition. Man 
cannot apprehend an object, know what he is apprehending, and 
inform other men of the fact, without using some concept. For 
him, a pure intuition cannot be an object of knowledge: it is simply 
a mental state, the importance of which he cannot gauge. But 
again, on the other hand, the thought we are here endeavouring to 
define cannot be a mere arrangement of facts. Concepts represent, 
on a small scale, acquired experience, and here we are dealing with 
ideas that transcend experience. 

In reality, man has at his disposal a faculty called reason, the 
property of which is that it closely unites and blends together 
intuition and concept, so that the latter becomes supple, expands 
and enriches itself under the influence of the former, and this, in 
turn, under the influence of the other, becomes an object of con- 
sciousness, apt to be grasped and determined, understood and 
communicated by man. Reason is the close union of concept and 
intuition. Mathematics, a rational science, if not in so far as it can 
be taught, at all events in so far as it can be created, implies the 
close and constant collaboration of conceptual deduction with 
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intuition, strictly so called. It is by a judicious use of this living 
reason, the profound and original reaction of the whole of the 
intellect in contact with things, the soul of science and of life alike, 
that we can attempt to determine, not only facts or concepts, but 
ideas, types of what things may and must be if they would realise 
the utmost perfection of which they are capable. According to this 
view it is advisable to attempt a definition of the essence of religion. 
* * * * * * * * 

The history of mankind is the richest and strangest, the most 
curious and varied spectacle imaginable. Customs, religions, 
institutions and beliefs, modes of life, aspirations, needs and 
ambitions—in all these respects the difference is incredible between 
beings to whom we attribute the same species. The turbulent life, 
too, of these beings has produced a variety of events disconcerting 
to the investigator; for the more the latter brings light to bear on 
the details of things, the more he sees complication, strangeness, 
and novelty, where a superficial glance saw nothing but simplicity 
and uniformity. 

Now, strange to say, every individual, every human group, not 
only keeps to its customs because they are its own, but because it 
regards them as superior to those of all others. Every human 
event, too, is not determined by an insatiable need of change alone; 
it ought, besides, in the minds of those involved in it, to realise 
a finer and loftier form of existence than all previous forms. No 
generation seriously imagines itself inferior to its predecessors. 
When we delight in analysing the benefits enjoyed by previous 
generations and which we do not possess, the very eulogies we 
confer on our forerunners signify, at bottom, that it is the fault of 
none but ourselves—by appropriating what they have found useful 
and good—if we not merely equal, but do not also transcend them. 

Now, what is the value of such judgments? Are they wholly 
absurd? Is human history, in reality, only a vain succession of 
uselessly diverse forms, or has it really a meaning? If we consider, 
not societies and their history, but the individual, in the conscious- 
ness he possesses of his interior life, we have the same problem. 
Man is constantly seeking, with all his faculties, something different 
from, something better than, what he has. A given sensation 
impels him on to follow after some new sensation. One idea 
presented to his mind suggests others, leading him to question, 
compare, philosophise. In his eyes, the goal attained by his will 
is no longer anything more than the starting-point of some new 
enterprise. 

Whether in the history of his species or in his individual life, 
man is a being who aspires to transcend himself. What is the 
meaning, the value, of this strange aspiration? Mainly by 
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emphasising certain aspects of modern science, in answering this 
question, it is possible to say that man is the victim of illusion, that 
nowhere in history could any phenomenon take place which is not 
simply an equivalent of preceding phenomena that gave it birth. 
Eadem sunt omnia semper. Wholly and from all eternity, the 
universe has been preformed, as regards its elements and laws. If 
man is conscious of something lacking, some possibility of growth ; 
if he imagines that supernatural powers come to his assistance, 
these impressions are regarded as due to his ignorance and vanity 
alone. His power is a given quantity, the mechanical resultant of 
the natural forces of which he is the accidental and temporary 
synthesis. His destiny is confined within the limits of this power. 

This appreciation of things is very conceivable, and, in certain 
ways, it is a plausible one; but it is not necessary. Indeed, human 
reflection has always set forth quite a different interpretation, 
according to which man has, in a very real sense, the power to 
conceive of ends superior to his natural forces; towards these ends 
it is possible for him to rise, because to his activity may be added 
that of some being greater than himself and more powerful than 
nature. In collaboration with this superior being, man may, in 
very truth, transcend both nature and himself. It appears as 
though it would be advisable to seek for the essence of religion 
along these lines. 

Man is on the path of religion as soon as he makes a serious 
endeavour to transcend himself, not only quantitatively, but also 
qualitatively. A purely quantitative increase of force might be 
explained by simply borrowing from the reservoir, infinite, it may 
be, of the physical energies of the universe. An increase of worth 
and perfection, however, if anything more than words, is greater 
than the forces of nature as such. Science and art actually aim at 
such an increase, but, depending upon nature and the given, they 
anticipate and seek after the true and the ideal, not knowing if they 
can attain unto it. 

The originality of religion dwells in the fact that it proceeds, not 
from power to duty, but from duty to power; that it advances 
resolutely, taking for granted that the problem is solved; and that 
it starts from God. Ab actu ad posse, such is its motto. ‘‘ Be of 
‘ good cheer,’’ said Jesus to Pascal, ‘‘ thou would’st not seek Me 
‘ had’st thou not found Me.’’ God is being and principle, the over- 
flowing spring of perfection and might. He who shares in the life 
of God can really transcend nature; he can create. Religion is 
creation ; true, beautiful, and beneficent; in God and by God. 

Religion, ascending to the very source of being, interests the 
whole man. To inquire whether it is rather a matter of feeling, 
of intellect or of will, is useless. It has its abode in that inmost 
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shrine of the soul where the one and the many interpenetrate; this 
is a characteristic which appears in what we call life. Here, will is 
faith, confidence, invincible determination, as becomes the man 
who feels himself one with creative power. Intellect endeavours to 
create forms capable of representing that which cannot he 
represented in a way that is both worthy of the object and com- 
prehensible by mankind. And feeling, which is in turn a sense of 
terror before the unfathomable, and of enthusiasm before the 
divine, finds its full satisfaction in that supreme love—both 
possession and the gift of self—which constitutes fruitfulness and 
joy par excellence. All manifestations, at bottom, control and 
permeate one another, just as, in the case of light, those colours are 
united which, if reflected from different bodies, would be distinct. 

Is religion, however, only an interior form of the soul, and must 
we regard as purely accidental the phenomena by which it is 
manifested externally? Nothing could be more contrary to its 
essence than a radical distinction between spirit and letter. Since, 
above all else, it is participation in creative power, and therefore 
creation itself, religion naturally tends to set its stamp on things 
both visible and invisible, to express itself in forms, symbols, and 
rites, and to mould the whole of human life. These visible ex- 
pressions, the connecting link between the principle of being and 
undulating nature, necessarily vary with time and place. Their 
importance, like that of all translation, lies in the degree in which 
they reconcile fidelity to the original and conformity with the 
special conditions of the language employed. 

The mode, too, in which religion acts is essentially spiritual. 1t 
necessarily proceeds from within to without, not vice versa. 
Indeed, it constitutes the might of the spirit. Were it to appeal 
to force, it would be false to itself. Its mission is to permeate force, 
its triumph would consist in transmuting this latter into love. Its 
mode of action is summed up in the prayer: ‘‘ Father, Thy kingdom 
‘come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven!”’ 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARFISAN: 


HE closing decade of the last century saw the beginnings of the 
democratisation of Art; the last decade has witnessed the 
gradual democratisation of Letters. To-day, with little more 
trouble than is entailed by lifting the cup at a drinking fountain, 
we may imbibe deeply of the world’s wisdom in one of the many 
Public Libraries scattered over the country. Publishers vie with 
each other in overwhelming us with popular classics and books for 
the people; for a few pence one may capture a Master Spirit ; while 
the expenditure of a shilling or so will make us the heir of the Ages. 
No longer is it necessary to pronounce some magic formula before 
entering the treasure-laden Cave of Ali Baba. The Cave is thrown 
open to every passing traveller, and you are requested to walk in 
and help yourself. The enchanted Pegasus of poesy, once avail- 
able only to the favoured few, may now be secured with the same 
ease as a roundabout steed in a country fair. 

Of course, it is quite easy to exaggerate the intellectual importance 
of all this, and the present success of the cheap tastefully bound 
classic or the bombardment of the Public Library, does not 
necessarily connote a more widely diffused interest in Literature. 
We have to ascertain whether the Libraries are used by the right 
folk, by the people for whom they were primarily intended, and we 
have to allow for the fact that not a few people buy cheap books just 
as ladies buy bargains at sales, less because they need the article, 
than because of the peculiar mesmeric effect that a cheap thing 
exerts upon a commercial people. Literature, no less than 
Religion, has its humbugs, and Mrs. Wittiterly—who thought 
Shakespeare “‘ such a delicious creature! ’’—is always with us. 

So, in spite of these signs and wonders the query is not altogether 
impertinent: Is the appeal of letters more widespread to-day than 
it was, say, at the close of the last century? The query cannot be 
solved by a simple positive or negative. Looking at the middle 
classes, and comparing the interest to-day with that in Victorian 
times, we are driven to conclude that the appeal of Letters is far 
weaker to-day. Looking at the artisan class, we cannot but be 
struck by an increasing interest in literature, that has developed 
remarkably during the last few years. 
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Before considering the why and wherefore of this, something 
must be said as to the decline of interest shown by the middle 
classes. This is due to three determining factors. In the first 
place, modern methods of education; secondly, the feminist move- 
ment; thirdly, the development of magazine journalism. 

(1) Certainly literature bulks more showily in the school 
syllabus than heretofore, but judging from some of the results I 
have seen, thoroughness has been sacrificed to variety of range. 
The keen competitive spirit between the bigger schools has led to 
an attempt to cover over-much ground; and to regard each subject 
too exclusively as worth so many “ points’’ in the examination. 
Thus poor Literature, shorn of her beauty and vitality, is weighed, 
appraised coldly in terms of marks, and one of two things happens. 
Either the weary young student, dazed by the cramming process, is 
only too glad to regard the English Classics as “‘ far-off unhappy 
““things ’’ when school days have been left behind; or else he (or 
she) develops into a prig of the choicest order, regarding the dis- 
tinction in literature achieved as merely a pleasant addition to the 
shop-window of knowledge, for the intimidation of the ingenuous. 

(2) It is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of modern 
feminist developments, but the sex-starvation that is responsible 
for some of its more violent manifestations, has undoubtedly 
reacted unfavourably on the imaginative life of the middle-class 
girl. The typical feminist of to-day is keen and intellectual; but 
there is a metallic quality about her personality—well-suited no 
doubt for militant adventure—that goes ill with a love of letters. 
She will have no truck with the poetry of life, until she has made 
up her profit-and-loss account with the other sex. 

(3) The immense vogue that magazine journalism enjoys to-day 
among the middle classes has had a retarding influence on the 
interests of literature. Its sensationalism has ruined our palates; 
its rapid staccato methods vitiated our taste for subtler and more 
delicate flavours. Nor do we mend matters by heaping reproaches 
upon it; for it is we who are largely responsible. We have 
clamoured for sensational excitement even from our newspapers; 
it is the old question of supply and demand. And we get it; get 
so much of it, indeed, that current literature has to redress the 
balance; and so we go to our fiction for our facts, and to our news- 
papers for our fiction. 

Yet despite the decline of interest among the middle classes, 
there has been an increasing interest in literature of late years, by a 
class hitherto practically untouched by literature —the artisan class. 
More than fifty years ago, Robertson of Brighton gave his fine 
‘© Working Class’’ lectures on Poetry, and since his time many 
efforts have been made to disengage the human elements in litera- 
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ture from the purely academic. The fruit of this may be seen in the 
eager response of the thoughtful artisan to the vital appeal of letters. 
One has only to read the Clarion—the Spectator of the working- 
class Socialist—to realise the part that literature is playing as 
uplifter and inspirer. Moreover, the Public Library has proved 
an undoubted boon. Of course, the Library, like the Parliamen- 
tary vote, is easily capable of abuse. It is a potential blessing that 
has not always shaped as an actual benison; and there is yet room 
in many of these institutions for developing their resources for the 
benefit of the poorer classes. But, on the whole, the thoughtful 
artisan and his family have benefited by it considerably. So while 
the middle classes, distracted by a multiplicity of interests, have for 
the time being lost touch of the “‘ healing power ”’ of letters; the 
artisan class, groping for articulate utterance, are finding in litera- 
ture what John Stuart Mill found in Wordsworth’s poetry, “a 
‘* medicine ’’ for their ‘‘ state of mind.”’ 

What kind of literature grips the thoughtful artisan the most 
effectually ? I have found that the writers who get home to the 
artisan are those who deal simply and frankly with the elemental 
things of life, and with the primal passions of Love, Hope, Courage, 
Endurance. As a rule the qualities of cheerfulness and geniality 
count for little; and unlike the average middle-class reader, the 
artisan disdains the rose-water sentimentality which many find so 
comforting, and which Meredith so scathingly denounced. 

Among living writers, Mr. Thomas Hardy comes easily first in 
the affections of the artisan reader; and curiously enough the 
melancholy, the ironic fatalism, the greyness of atmosphere that 
chill and depress not a few well-to-do middle-class readers, in no 
wise trouble the class whom it might be anticipated would be 
the most affected; while none are more alive to the simple dignity 
and noble austerity of this great artist. A hard-working craftsman 
in a London factory, whose life has been fretted by bitter struggles, 
has told me that he finds more consolation and delight in Hardy’s 
novels than in any other living writer. I recall an informal debate 
between this man and a school teacher whose worldly lot was 
assuredly more comfortable. The teacher argued that Hardy’s 
philosophy of life was discouraging and depressing; the craftsman 
could not see it. ‘* He feels so tremendously for men and women— 
‘he doesn’t shirk the sorrow and wretchedness of life—he just gives 
‘it all. I come from the country and I know it’s true what he talks 
“about. He doesn’t make fun of us, or sneer at us, and he doesn’t 
‘make little gods of us. . . . He knows all our failings and 
“‘yet he’s so grandly sympathetic it’s good to feel there are men 
“such as he alive. I used to bea bit hard and impatient with some 
“of the people I worked with . . . he’s helped me to be more 
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“tolerant and forgiving. Depressing? How can a man be 
‘“ depressing who’s so human as he is? ”’ 

I have stated this man’s view so far as possible in his own words. 
He was well acquainted with many of the leading writers of to-day, 
especially with those dealing with the lives of the country and town 
poor. None touched him as Hardy did: very few moved him at all. 
He criticised Mr. H. G. Wells as being too contemptuous of the 
poor. ‘I don’t say that half of what he writes about in Kipps and 
‘““ Mr. Polly isn’t right enough, but it’s only half. I daresay he’s 
Smetvem . ..: sohave I . . .. and there’s more in ’em 
““than he brings out.”’ 

Perhaps the writers to-day who appeal the most to the artisan 
are Mr. Robert Blatchford and Mr. John Masefield. Paradox 
puzzles and annoys them, and the intellectual gymnastics of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw attract them as little as do the verbal capers of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. This does not mean that they are insensitive to 
humour. But the humour must be elemental. Elemental humour 
lies at the heart of things, cheek by jowl with tragedy; and would 
naturally appeal to primal natures. No culture is needed for this. 
Once intellectualise humour, however, and crystallise it in the form 
of wit and sarcasm, some measure of culture is needed for its right 
appreciation. The wit appeals to the few; the humorist to the 
many. Thus, they are intensely appreciative of such humorists 
as Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Fielding, Dickens. 

As a rule, no doubt, it is the matter rather than the manner of a 
writer that appeals. The artisan is naturally more concerned with 
what a man has to say than with how he says it. Yet it would bea 
mistake to imagine that he was impervious to the magic of rhythmic 
beauty. The recent demand for Swinburne’s verse at the South- 
wark Public Library inspired one of the daily papers. to remark 
that Republicanism was evidently getting a hold upon the working 
classes. Now so far as the working-class reader is interested in 
Swinburne, I think the Republicanism of the poet plays a very 
small part in the attraction. ‘‘ He takes your breath away by the 
‘‘fine way he tosses his words about,’’ said an artisan reader to 
the present writer. Questioned about the Republican note, the 
man admitted that he hadn’t noticed it much. ‘‘I don’t like his 
‘* nolitics—so far as I understand him. He was a brute about the 
‘“ Boers, and altogether too much of a Jingo for my taste 
‘‘ but he’s right enough when he talks about the sea and the flowers, 
‘*and little children.” 

In fact, deep down in the artisan’s nature, there is a real and 
genuine love of poetry; if only you appeal to it in the right way. 
For generations his sense of beauty has been starved; but it is not 
killed, it is only dormant; and everywhere we may see signs of its 
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awakening. Some people are surprised when they find this 
response, but a moment’s reflection will tell them that Poetry, 
despite its years of gardening, was in its beginnings a wild flower 
that flourished in the country-side among the common people. 
Ballad verse is deep-rooted in its love of earth and primal human 
qualities ; it is eloquent of love, youth, the changing seasons, the 
simple life of the woods and fields, the universal qualities of man 
and nature, that need no culture for their understanding. 

Thus, in their appreciation of poetry, directness of appeal rather 
than cunning workmanship is the thing that counts. Itisnot hard to 
apprehend why Tennyson should fail to lay hold of the artisan—his 
beauty of form notwithstanding ; and why Whitman, despite his un- 
couthness, should be so primea favourite. It is less easy at the outset 
to understand why Swinburne, the most literary of poets, should be 
preferred to Shelley. I imagine the reason to be this. The more 
delicate and ethereal note of Shelley strikes the artisan as chill and 
unhuman (not inhuman); the passionate, democratic sympathies of 
the poet, genuine as they are, are for the most part so involved with 
his abstract metaphysics, that they do not touch the comparatively 
uncultured reader. His elfin music, for all its sweetness, sounds 
thin and remote to those craving for fuller and richer melodies. 
Keats also finds more readers than Shelley. This seems surprising 
at first sight, until we realise that the intensely concrete beauty of 
Keats’s work is certainly more easily visualised and actualised than 
the abstract loveliness of Shelley. Shelley was a greater poet than 
Keats in range and intellectual power; but Keats, for all that, is 
not only the greater and more consummate artist, but he is the 
more direct and human. There is no better way of realising this 
than by talking to a working-class audience about the two poets 
and their work; and by reading representative poems. There can 
be no question as to which of the two poets has the more compelling 
grip. 

Passing from the thoughtful male artisan to the girl artisan, you 
find much the same differences as characterise other classes in the 
community. The girls read more than the men, and are less dis- 
criminating in their taste. The man who reads at all reads good 
books; but there are very few girls who are impervious to the 
blandishments of fiction—even if it be ‘‘ slip-slop ’’ of the crudest 
kind. Yet it would come as a surprise to many to find how bright 
and intelligent many factory girls are—with a taste for letters that 
would shame not a few leisured middle-class young women to-day. 

Visiting a factory once at the tea-hour, I found a number of girls 
reading books. Curious to see what books they were, I made 
inquiry and found among them David Copperfield, The Mill on the 
Floss, and Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. The foreman, 
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a good specimen of the thoughtful artisan, pointing out a sad, 
delicate-looking operative, explained how he had recommended her 
to read Pickwick. ‘‘ She’d had trouble at home, and I thought it 
‘“ would cheer her up,’’ he said. Then one day she came to him, 
her face flushed with anger. ‘‘ Why, it’s a funny book!’ she said 
scathingly, brandishing Pickwick in his face. ‘‘ Well, I thought 
“it would make you feel jollier.’’ The girl’s retort was certainly 
original: ‘I don’t want to feel jolly,’’ she said, ‘‘I like sniffey 
““books that make yer want to slop over!’’ ‘‘ That’s mostly the 
““ way of girls,’’ added the man, ‘‘ the more wretched they are, the 
““more they want to read miserable stories.’’ This applied 
especially to novelists sounding the feminine note. No novelist had 
a wider circle of admirers than Charlotte Bronté. Another girl, I 
learnt, had been reading Ann Veronica and expressed the opinion 
that “‘ she deserved a spanking.’? The authoress of The Rosary 
has her band of admirers, but Mr. Charles Garvice was voted 
““silly.’? Few of the girls cared about poetry to the same extent as 
did the men. Seven out of twenty had read and liked the majority of 
Hardy’s works; Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss appealed to 
all of them; and one had read and enjoyed Diana of the Crossways. 

Questioning on another occasion two girls, one sixteen, the other 
eighteen, daughters of working-class people, I found in them a love 
and fine appreciation of literature that you would not easily beat 
even in the best cultured middle-class homes. Both these girls had 
obtained scholarships at school. Both were fascinated by Mere- 
dith’s Evan Harrington, Diana of the Crossways, Rhoda Fleming 
—TI should gather that it was his conception of womanhood that 
appealed to them more especially ; they delighted in most of Hardy’s 
novels, did not care much for Dickens, except for The Tale of Two 
Cities, were indifferent to Thackeray, save in Esmond; and on the 
whole greatly preferred the Victorian writers to the writers of 
to-day. Of all the novels she had read, the elder girl loved best 
The Mill on the Floss, after that Jane Eyre and Shirley ; while the 
favourite of the younger girl was Jane Austen, whose novels she read 
again and again. Historical romance whether in prose or verse 
appealed to both of them. Novels dealing with the problems of 
their own class (for reasons not hard to appreciate) they did not 
care about. There could be no question about their love of 
Shakespeare; it was genuine and deep-rooted. There was no con- 
ventional adulation here. Love of the Shakespearean dramas had 
survived even the fact of their inclusion in the school curriculum. 
No writer could endure a more soul-searching test. 

Putting aside writers whose primary aim is to deal with social 
politics, there were several essayists who quite clearly gripped the 
men. They are always interested in anything that is told them 
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about Hazlitt, Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
to a less extent in Lamb and De Quincey. Jefferies is certainly 
better known and cared for by the artisan than by the middle-class 
reader; and long before he became a literary vogue I heard of an 
old shoemaker who knew most of Jefferies’s writings by heart. But 
they have a quick and ready instinct for any genuine personality in 
letters, and their excursions into literature are most happily 
effected through dealing in the first place with the personal 
equation. Whitman’s line, ‘‘ This is no book; who touches this 
‘‘touches a man,’’ is the measure by which every artisan reader 
tests his subject. They have no room for the affectations and 
conventional lip-worship assumed so often by the middle-class 
reader. Life is a hard and strenuous matter; and unless a writer 
brings with him some genuine inspiration they can find no place 
for him, however big a star he may be in the literary firmament. 
Their likes and dislikes may be often crude, occasionally wrong- 
headed; but never wrong-hearted or insincere. Simple and primal 
in texture themselves, they make no mistakes in their hero-worship. 

Pass from the workshop into the office, and contrast the “ lady 
‘clerk ’’ or typist with the factory girl. Needless to say, the lady 
clerk—like the upper servant in Mr. Barrie’s amusing and life-like 
satire, The Admirable Crichton—is painfully anxious to emphasise 
her social superiority by treating the factory girl with haughty 
aloofness. She is very severe on the vulgarity of the latter, but if 
she is less noisy, and more smartly dressed, she is often far more 
vulgar at heart than the girl she despises. There are exceptions, 
I know, but looking at the average specimen of each class, it may 
be affirmed that the “‘ lady clerk ’’ is less independent, less genuine, 
than her factory sister, and is obsessed with the idea of making a 
show and marrying for money. Her restlessness and passion for 
appearance at all costs may be due to the fact that in the office she is 
constantly brought into contact with men in more or less affluent 
circumstances. Her mind is teased and her senses are worried 
by the material manifestations of wealth and luxury. If she cannot 
marry a well-to-do man, she will insist on his looking as if he were 
well-to-do. Even if he is in debt, he must look smart. Rarely do 
you find the ‘‘lady clerk ’’ interested in literature; she cares as 
little for literature as the average male clerk cares for Socialism. 


This seems especially the case in London and Southern England. — 


In the North there is, on the whole, more grit, more earnestness, 
greater vigour and independence in both the men and the women. 
Politics and Literature find a sturdier and healthier response there 


than they do in London. The political speaker, whether Party- 
man or Socialist, the popular Lecturer, the University Extension — 
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Lecturer all tell the same tale about audiences in the big cities of 
the North. 

Yet even in London the interest of the artisan in literature to-day 
is very different from what it was ten years ago. The Workers’ 
Educational Union has done excellent spade work in 
this direction. The London County Council has effected much 
during the last few years by its progressive educational activities; 
while the cheap reprints and the cheap series have achieved most of 
all. Recently I was looking at the library of a working lad of 
twenty, earning thirty-five shillings a week. He was a youth with 
a genuine feeling both for Art and Letters, was an excellent black- 
and-white draughtsman, and a craftsman of considerable versatility. 
His was no show library—every book represented an enthusiasm ; 
every volume meant a sacrifice of some little comfort or pleasure. 
Yet a few years ago, such a representative library—just over a 
hundred books—would have been impossible to a youth of his 
means. All his books were neatly, and, in many cases, attractively 
bound; and what is more important, well printed. They repre- 
sented some of the best names in Art and Letters; yet probably five 
pounds covered the entire outlay. 

Literature to all of us who care about it is both a relaxation and 
an inspiration. The artisan hails its recreative force, for it distracts 
him from the sordid ugliness of his every-day life, feeds his starved 
imagination, and refreshes his jaded faculties. But most of all he 
is valuing it for its power and inspiration; it is for him not merely 
an anodyne, but a battle cry; it is giving him an ideal for which 
to fight. Nor need we be Socialists; we need be only human 
beings, to recognise his right to do so. 


ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT. 


PALESTRINA: WAS HE THE SAVIOUR 
OF MUSIC? 


USIC is the first art mentioned in the oldest religious record— 
M assuming this to be the Book of Genesis. And it is an 
evidence of the close intimacy between religion and its handmaid 
that the ecclesiastical formalism and immorality which culminated 
in the sixteenth century, brought about a reformation not only in 
divinity but in the divine art. 

One of the most natural and beautiful of all musical devices is 
the imitation of one voice by another. But forgetting that the 
perfection of art is to hide art, the academic musician of the late 
fifteenth century, especially of the Netherland School, made a parade 
of it, and attached much more importance to the ingenuity of a com- 
position than to its beauty. One voice was made to imitate another 
backwards way, or upside down, or to answer minor intervals 
with major, or each sound was echoed in notes of double or half- 
length. Not infrequently the composer was so pleased with his 
production that he made a ‘‘ circular canon’’ of it, which repro- 
duced itself in the whole round of keys; or he dovetailed the last 
bar into the first, so that it never came to an end at all. 

And having composed music which could have no charm for the 
ear, these contrapuntal cabalists proceeded to write it in a way 
which conveyed no meaning to the eye. Their ambition lay in the 
production of what were called Riddle Canons—a few notes of music 
which, to those who knew when and where each voice was to begin, 
really represented a lengthy composition for several singers. And 
the more insoluble the fragment was the better they were pleased. 
Pages of music were written which were to be sung by two singers 
beginning at opposite ends and meeting in the middle; or which 
could be read either way up; or even both ways up simultaneously 
by singers standing opposite each other. Moreover, with a 
diabolical perversity, the violation of all true feeling was carried to 
the greatest lengths in the most sacred of all services—the Divine 
Liturgy. Thus Pierre de la Rue wrote a Mass on one line of notes 
though it is for four voices. And though the famous Josquin 
des Pres did much to free music from academic thraldom, he wrote 
one the solution to which is afforded by the numbers shown on the 
faces of a pair of dice! A few composers were as childish in the 
means they took to make their meaning clear as others were in 
their endeavour to obscure it. They wrote notes sung to words 
about grass in green ink, and those about blood in red! 
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It is characteristic of the worship of the unreformed church that 
the congregation need not hear what the priest is saying. Previously 
to the sixteenth century the only composers of church music were 
priests and monks; the lay writer of such works was unknown. It 
was only natural, therefore, that this conception of public worship 
found its way into the music of the Church. If priest and 
worshipper might be using different words, why not one singer and 
another? Composers were but following a liturgical example when 
they wrote music in which two texts were sung at the same time, and 
combined words as confusedly as they combined melodies. The 
practice was known as early as the thirteenth century, for Franco 
of Cologne, writing about 1200 A.D., mentions it as common in his 
own day. Three hundred years later a composer so well known for 
his reverence as the Spaniard Christofano Morales did not scruple 
to mix together the words of the Eucharistic Office and of the Ave 
Maria; while a mass is extant in which the tenor is made to sing 
“‘ Alleluia’ incessantly from beginning to end. Another objec- 
tionable usage, largely due to excessive contraction of the liturgical 
text, was for a large part of the choir to sing no words at all, but 
simply to hum or vocalise the part: a practice not unknown in 
the twentieth century! 

Again, a most important factor in the music of the early sixteenth 
and preceding centuries, was that the musician of that day, unlike 
his modern successor, had no idea of composing an original tune. 
Composition to him meant the writing of voice parts above or below 
a traditional melody. For many centuries these canti firmi were 
taken from liturgical plain-song, or, much more rarely, were 
original. But early in the fifteenth century the cloistered musician 
began to discover that the melodies of the secular musician, the 
troubadour and minnesinger, unfettered by academic rules, were 
more sprightly, varied, and spontaneous, than his own. And he 
began to use themes from this source as well as from ecclesiastical 
music, for his masses. Such masses were known by the name of 
the tune or words of the liturgical music they were formed on. 
So common did this practice become that a mass based on an 
original theme was known as Missa sine nomine. Baini, the most 
voluminous if not the most reliable, biographer of Palestrina, 
enumerates eighty such masses and calls the list a short one! Of 
the secular melodies by far the most popular was an old French 
love song, The Armed Man, which was used by almost every com- 
poser of note. Others were mass of The Red Noses, mass Farewell, 
My Love, and mass He Has a Pale Face. It was as though some 
composer in the present day was to write a mass on It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary. 

The practice was strongly objected to, but also strenuously 
defended. And had the secular origin of a tune been the only 
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objection, there would have been much to say for the defence. 
One of the most intensely devotional tunes in existence, that to 
which the Passion hymn, O Sacred Head Surrounded, is usually 
sung, was originally a folk-song. Nor can one branch of the 
Church afford to throw stones at another. Luther used secular 
tunes as well as others in his famous Kirchenlieder. Shakespeare 
speaks of the Puritan who “‘ sings psalms to hornpipes ”’; and the 
Puritan’s successor, the modern evangelical, has shown much more 
indignation that ‘‘ the devil should have all the best tunes”’ than 
discretion in robbing him of them. 

But, unfortunately, the fifteenth-century composer did not content 
himself with introducing secular tunes into his sacred music. The 
moral corruption which precipitated the Reformation was hardly 
less marked in its effect on music than was formalism. He intro- 
duced obscene songs. It has been said that the composer of masses 
based on airs from objectionable ballads, did not intend that the 
original words should be sung. Yet at times, if not always, they 
undoubtedly were. ‘‘ Profane melodies, and even the verses be- 
‘‘longing to them were shamelessly introduced into the most solemn 
‘* compositions for the church.’’* The Mass, ‘* founded as it was 
‘‘for the most part, upon secular melodies, was actually sung, 
“except by two or three prominent voices in the front rows of 
‘the choir to the words with which its tunes were most naturally 
‘“and properly associated. It was usual for the most solemn phrases 
“of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, and Agnus to blend along the aisles 
‘“ of the basilica with the unedifying refrains of the lewd chansons 
‘“of Flanders and Provence.’’+ 

It must not be supposed that all composers were guilty of the 
vices just named. Many were innocent. But corruption was 
sufficiently general to be a scandal and call urgently for reform, 
and in 1562 the matter was taken up by the Council of Trent. The 
proposal of the more rigid members afforded a curious example 
of extremes meeting: they suggested exactly the same drastic 
remedy for musical misdoings as that which had been adopted 
twenty years earlier by the Calvinistic church. This was the 
prohibition of all vocal music except unison singing, though in 
the Roman case the music sung would have been not modern hymns 
but plain-song. Fortunately, however, wiser counsels prevailed, 
and in the end the Fathers of Trent behaved more generously 
towards Religion’s handmaid than had those of Geneva. While 
condemning music of mundane character or associations, it was 
decreed that the matter should be postponed pending further con- 
sideration, their position in the meantime being expressed in the 
words “‘ Non impedias musicam.”’ 


*W. S. Rockstro. Article, ‘ Mass,” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
+ Edward H. Pember, Esq., K.C. Article, ‘‘ Palestrina.” 
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To carry out this decision Pope Pius IV., himself a great lover 
of music, in August, 1564, appointed a Congregation of eight 
cardinals; and it is evidence of the broad-mindedness and sympathy 
of the Pontiff for art that the Commission were to confer with 
expert musicians. As a result of repeated conferences with the 
Singers of the Papal Chapel it was decided to ask Giovanni 
Pierluigi, better known as “‘ Palestrina’? from the place in which 
he was born, to compose a Mass which should show whether or 
not the threatened restriction of music was necessary. Pierluigi 
had been associated for many years with the Sistine Chapel and 
other Roman choirs and was the greatest composer of the day, 
though many contemporaries regarded Orlando de Lassus as his 
superior, and posterity has recognised the Englishman, Thomas 
Tallis, as approximately his equal. 

In the whole history of art is there any parallel to the position 
Palestrina was placed in? A glorious craft which it had taken six 
hundred years to perfect was threatened with grievous restriction, 
perhaps prohibition, unless he, alone and unaided, could avert the 
disaster! Though corruption was rife, there was much music 
which was without profane associations, and was simple and devo- 
tional. Why condemn all polyphony because of the faults of a 
few? Then again, toa member of the Holy Roman Church there 
was another and most bitter consideration. However heretical the 
apostate friar Martin Luther’s doctrines might be, he had been an 
accomplished musician, with a passion for polyphony. His 
Kirchenlieder consisted largely of metrical tunes to metrical and 
vernacular words.* These simple sacred songs were arranged 
in parts, and as the success of the book, and others which had 
followed it, was proving one of the most romantic chapters in 
the history of music, the effect in popularising polyphony was 
enormous, and in the future would probably be greater still. 
Add to this that the English composers had not succumbed 
to the craze for elaboration characteristic of the Continental schools; 
nor had they been given to combining two texts or composing 
masses on secular themes.t Consequently the English Reformers 
were not restricting music in any way. And for thirty years the 
English School—Taverner, Tye, Tallis, Sheppard, Merbecke, 
Edwards—had been the equal, some said the superior, of any 
national school in the world. If, then, the Holy Roman Church 


* Baumker, in his Aislory of the Tonal Art, says that while always regarded as 
ex liturgica, vernacular hymns were sung in Germany previously to the Reforma- 
tion, but only on great festivals. Chaucer gives an English hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin ; and some psalms, hymns, and carols were issued in English in 1414. 

+A trio, of uncertain date, by John Alain, in which a biographical poem is sung 
by two voices, while a third sings a verse of Psalm xix.; and three masses by 
Shepherd, Tye, and Taverner, on the popular song, ‘“‘ Western Wind, why dost 
thou blow? ”’—probably written in friendly emulation (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 
17,802-5)—are the only exceptions I know. 
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became less sympathetic to music, who could teli but that the 
glorious art of polyphony which had been cradled in the Church 
should owe all future development to Protestant sectaries in 
England or Germany? And if this was not to be it was he, 
Giovanni Pierluigi, who, single-handed, must prevent it. 

In the Sistine Chapel, on June 19th, 1565, a Mass, composed by 
Palestrina, was sung which so impressed the Pope and Cardinals 
that, instead of prohibiting polyphonic music, an edict was issued 
constituting this work a model to which all future Church composers 
should conform. His Holiness is said to have declared that it must 
have been some such music that the Apostle of the Apocalypse 
heard sung by the triumphant hosts of angels in the New Jerusalem. 

Was Palestrina, then, the ‘‘ Saviour of Music’’ as he has so 
often been called? That he was not follows so inevitably from a 
survey of the whole facts that a formal answer to the question is 
hardly necessary. Indeed, the name suggests a curious reversal 
of the master’s real position. Instead of saving music from 
impending destruction by founding a new school, it would be truer 
to say that he was the crowning glory of an old one—the school of 
contrapuntal unaccompanied sacred music. On that secular and 
instrumental music, the phenomenal growth of which was to 
distinguish the next century, his work had little bearing. His only 
secular works were some four madrigals which Vincenzo Galilei, 
father of the astronomer, arranged for the lute. Not infrequently 
the more reasonable term ‘‘ Saviour of Church Music ”’ is used. 
But it can only be adopted by those who accept the Roman con- 
ception of the Church. Over the Reformed Churches the 
threatened Tridentine edict would have had no effect. And it is in 
predominantly Protestant countries that the most glorious achieve- 
ments in every branch of music have since been attained. In Italy 
itself the ‘‘ Palestrina Style ’’ leavened Church music for nearly a 
century, the after-glow flickering out with the last breath of 
Gregorio Allegri in 1652. So much has it declined since then that 
almost the first act of the late Pope was to issue, in November, 1903, 
a “‘ Motu Proprio on Sacred Music.”’ In this, if not enacting pre- 
cisely the drastic measures proposed at the Council of Trent in 1562, 
he yet holds up plain-song as the true model for all Church music, 
and rigidly limits such polyphony as he allows to be introduced. 

Palestrina was one of the first lay composers for the Church; he 
was the greatest composer of his own or any previous day; he was 
and is the greatest composer who has devoted himself exclusively 
to Church music; he is one of the eleven greatest composers of all 


time. But he was not the Saviour of Music, for music never 
needed saving. 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


WHEN behind her violated border, 
With unflinching bayonet and gun, 
Belgium, in heroic battle order, 
Met the savage onset of the Hun; 
When o’er league on league of peaceful tillage, 
Under screaming showers of shot and shell, 
Into open town, defenceless village, 
He let loose his shameless hounds of Hell; 
When Liége, henceforth a name immortal! 
Perished fighting at his cannon’s mouth, 
When he seized Namur and through her portal 
Drunk with fury, still went surging south; 
When, with murderous rapine still unsated, 
Sworn to bend them to his bloody yoke, 
On the French and British arms belated 
Wave on wave his braggart legions broke; 
When, outmatched before him, into distance 
Frank and Briton steadfastly withdrew, 
Though he could not pierce our proud resistance, 
Break our firm-linked, friendly phalanx through; 
Then our country, roused to righteous reason, 
By the battle-thunder at her gate, 
Flung abroad no foolish cry of treason 
At the Rulers of her arms and State— 
Pardoned those whose eyes were proven blinder, 
Than was wisdom to the approach of war— 
Put our unpreparedness behind her, 
Only bade us look, henceforth, before. 


Therefore, every cry of party faction 
Into patriot silence fell away ; 

Britain summoned all her sons to action— 
Suffering Britain—could we but obey ? 


Then the adamantine cable stretching, 
Python-like along the ocean floor, 
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Aid on aid from her far children fetching, 
Bade her heart with hope beat high once more; 
Till the friends and foes, whose fine derision 
Long had flouted her Imperial dream, 
Stood at gaze to mark the stately vision, 
Rise incarnate o’er the ocean stream; 
Marvelling, while above the pine-fringed waters, 
While above the palm-set Austral earth, 
At their Mother’s call, her mighty Daughters 
Sprang, as Pallas sprang, full-armed to birth; 
While, O proudest page in all the story 
Of Imperial India’s book of life! 
One by one each Princely Feudatory 
In our service arms him for the strife. 


Our retreat is stayed, and Frank and Briton 
Reinforced leap forth to the attack— 
Now the smiter hip and thigh is smitten ; 
In defeat we roll him roughly back. 
Now again in anger dour he rallies, 
And again assaults us flank and front; 
While his dead and ours o’er hills and valleys 
Mix amid the dreadful battle brunt. 
Up the slopes his batteries are crowning, 
Foot by foot, we dig our trenches in; | 
Rise and charge, and seize his cannon frowning, 
Though we fall in swaths one gun to win. 
Trusting surely that how oft soever, 
Back and forth War’s crimson waves may flow, 
On our faithful, chivalrous endeavour 
Victory’s full-orbed sun at last shall glow. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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FALTRIOPTISMeAN D CHARACTER. 


HAT is, in terms, Patriotism? We know what it is, in fact. 

A catch in the throat as the new recruits march by and there 

it is, something that belongs to the heart rather than to the mind, 

but belongs in absolute possession to the soul. An army of five- 

year olds, marching up the King’s Way, with a tattered flag, a 

grimy drum, coloured paper caps, and a toy gun, know what it is 

perhaps better than the professors. It is not essentially a thing of 

the mind to be wrought out in the latest logic, but is rather a 

product of the personality, an inherited sense of gratitude to the 
environment that gave, and preserved, life and love. 


‘“T do love 
My Country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life.”’ 


But it is not altogether fruitless to analyse the conception of 
Patriotism, to seek its source, peer out its goal, regard its effect 
upon character, and the reactions of character upon Patriotism. It 
is difficult not to be a patriot, ‘‘ who is here so vile that will not 
‘love his country? ”’ it is very difficult to be a patriot pure and 
simple. The exemplars of patriotism shine as shine the lonely, 
greater stars. One such we have just lost in Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar. 

Patriotism is something other than loyalty to a person, though 
in the last analysis it is loyalty to an ideal. Though it is racy of 
the soil it is not local in space. It finds its nidus in the home, it 
finds its manifestation in national life. It finds its rallying point in 
government and very largely in kingship. Yetithasa larger scope 
than any government can offer, and it changes the form of its 
government without abating one jot of its fervour. It shines most 
brightly in adversity, and in the darkest hour of a nation it supplies 
a light more spiritual than that of wealth, success, culture, or 
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power. It is toa nation the express image of spiritual life. Self- 
sacrifice is the key-note of its votaries. National self-expression, 
the analogue of immortality for the individual soul, is the end and 
aim of its being. Patriotism tolerates intolerable things in the 
hope that these things will in the end promote national self- 
expression; it tolerates tyrants, wars, slavery, social misery, in 
the hope that out of such grim soil there will spring one day the 
green and glad beauty of free nationality. 

The Jew, the Gipsy, the Bushman show us, in various fashions, 
all of the first importance, in a certain sense, perhaps in the most 
vital sense, the spirit of nationality. There is, of course, nothing 
comparable between the proud and highly cultured Jewish race 
and the lowly Bushman or inscrutable Gipsy. They are as far 
apart as the poles, save in one respect. These three races have 
for reasons that are entirely distinct, no local habitation. The 
Bushman needs none, the Gipsy desires none, the Jew has lost his 
kingdom. Yet in all three the sense of race remains intact; the 
sense of loyalty to race is a profound passion; ancestor-worship 
remains supreme. These instances show that from the lowliest 
race to the highest there persists without adulteration one of the 
supreme elements of patriotism. Moreover, the case of the Jew 
shows that it is this element which has enabled the Hebrew race to 
outlive the cultures of Athens, Carthage, and Rome. This loyalty 
to race is a determining condition of race survival. Successive 
dominant races of the world have lost it and have disappeared. 
The Jew by character, the Gipsy by instinct, and the Bushman by 
environment have preserved it. That the Jew by sheer force of 
race patriotism will re-achieve national unity is the belief and has 
always been the belief of the great Jewish leaders, and the imminent 
freedom of Jerusalem from the Ottoman yoke may justify that 
belief. That the Gipsy will, somewhere, somehow, attain distinc- 
tive, settled national life is not beyond the dreams of the student of 
humanity. Those that endure to the end shall be saved. These 
races are a perpetual lesson to the dominant races of the world. 
They are an eternal reminder that without patriotism all, sooner or 
later, is lost. And it must be remembered that the Jews, at any 
rate, are not a pure but are, indubitably, a mixed race. From the 
earliest times they have grafted foreign blood into their stock and 
strengthened the stock without perverting the strain. Race- 
patriotism may properly belong to a mixed race when once the 
strain is fixed. 

This leads us to another aspect of patriotism. It is not merely 
tribal loyalty. A nation is something quite other than a tribe or 
group of related tribes. It is a personality. It is something that 
is conscious of itself, conscious here and now of itself, not merely 
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conscious of descent and of common blood between its various 
atoms. To be patriotic is unconsciously to share in this race- 
patriotism ; so to belong to a nation that it is impossible to conceive 
for oneself of personal membership with any other. This patriotism 
is not dependent on place or tongue or religion or form of govern- 
ment. It is not, as German thinkers have vainly thought and 
taught, based on a common culture or mechanism of social life. 
It is dependent on an intuitive sense of common nationality coupled 
with a common ideal of liberty. This common ideal is, as it were, 
a law of life. It imposes restraint while it announces liberty. 
That restraint is the self-abnegation which will yield up liberty and 
life itself in order that all may have liberty and life. That restraint 
manifests itself both as patriotism and as Christianity. Itis a good 
thing to die for the Motherland. It is expedient that one man 
should die for the people. So we find patriotism all the while 
making character and so begetting ever a nobler type of patriotism. 

But at this point we find ourselves confronted by a new and more 
difficult thought. In a great community we are continually faced 
by the question of character. The question of character has given 
rise in all communities to some form or another of criminal law; 
the law that, in its ultimate justification, aims at the elevation of 
character. We have seen how patriotism acts on character. How 
does character, and, above all things, national character, react upon 
patriotism ? 

If national character is at a low level or non-existent, it reduces 
patriotism to as low a level in the bulk of the community. 
Individual patriots of great spiritual power may even in such a case 
redeem a nation and raise the whole level of patriotism, and so raise 
once again national character. History gives us many instances of 
this. But it is dangerous, indeed, for a nation to rely on such an 
event. National character is the one great determinant of 
patriotism, and it is for that reason, if for no other, that the chief 
occupation of statesmen should be the elevation of national 
character, the development along the true lines of the essential 
characteristics of a nation. If patriotism as a protective and 
spiritual force ultimately depends on character, then the whole 
great group of social problems clamour with a new urgency for 
solution. No man or woman must be able to drown the whispers 
of patriotism by the coward answer ‘‘ What has my country done 
‘for me?’’ Patriotism cannot be made indeed a matter of profit and 
loss. It isa spiritual thing. But Jacob’s ladder, on which angels 
ascended and descended, was based on earth, and the angels came 
from earth, and there can be no manner of doubt of two things: 
first, that a country has material duties to its countrymen which, if 
neglected, may weaken the power and the will-power of its country- 
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men to fulfil their duties; and, secondly, that material neglect may 
produce, often must produce, profound spiritual deficiencies. Slum 
life, disease, ignorance, operating on the children of a nation must 
sap the will-power for patriotism. Every country has the patriots 
that it deserves. Again, a low moral tone, a perpetual seeking 
after pleasure, an absence of conscience, in a substantial section of 
the community, not less certainly saps the will-power for patriotism. 
And yet, again, a materialistic outlook, a disbelief in God and His 
goodness and His power to save, a flinging aside of spiritual 
sanction, not less surely saps the will-power for patriotism. These 
truths have been exemplified over and over again in history, and 
the end is not yet. In the past patriotism has been regarded almost 
exclusively as a quality of the individual; but it is also a salient 
attribute of the State itself. If the State is patriotic—that is to 
say, is true to itself—then the standard of patriotism of all its sons 
and daughters will rise. 

In a sense, then, true patriotism can be taught both to the State 
and to the individual. It is true that it is an intuitive and not a 
constructive thing; that it is spiritual and not a matter of logical 
thought; but this ultimate conception can be stimulated and given 
new ranges of growth. The example of our fathers, generation 
after generation, has been the great stimulus, and from time 
immemorial poets have sung in undying tones the deeds of 
patriotism. If this was true in days when formal education 
touched but a small part of the community, it should be still more 
true to-day. But some earlier days had advantages that at first 
sight we have not. We have all the machinery of school life that 
could enable patriotism in the truest, deepest sense to become an 
emotion so trained and chastened as to make national life the 
noblest creation of civilisation. But the Middle Ages, though 
they lacked our multiplicity of schools, possessed a formal, yet 
living, conception of chivalry that would be of profound use 
to-day. The materialistic side of. the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, together with the brutalities of the Thirty Years’ 
War and of commanders such as Tilly, destroyed the old 
conception of chivalry as part of the necessary education of every 
child. Cervantes directly, and Shakespeare indirectly, strove to 
revive this ideal. There can be no doubt that it plays an essential 
part in patriotism. Chivalry, of course, is not dead. On the great 
battlefields of to-day it plays its wonted part, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that it has touched supreme heights amid the 
multiplied horrors of modern war. But chivalry, the new chivalry, 
the same spirit as of old but differently incarnated, should have 
its place in the education of youth as part of a curriculum that has 
the stimulation of the highest and deepest patriotism as one of its 
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chief goals. In these, the days of democracy, the electorate can 
only be the true ruling class if it is educated, as the best English 
ruling class of the Middle Ages and the Tudor Age was educated, 
to regard chivalry and patriotism as fundamental factors in 
civilisation. Then we shall find character and patriotism mutually 
supporting forces at the keystone of the arch of national life. 


J. E. G. DE MontTMoreNcy. 
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At the opening of the war many of the old fears about Russia 
afflicted those few English publicists whose occult sympathies were 
with Germany. Germany they thought they understood; 
Russia they did not want to understand. She stood to them as she 
stood in the imagination of Germany, insincere, terrible, ruthless, 
greedy, a veritable polar bear. Russian political and social reform 
had twice been overwhelmed by the forces of reaction and the 
reforms of to-day would share the same fate. They were, in fact, 
prepared to trust Germany in the teeth of every preparation for 
war and manifestation of hate, and they were not prepared under 
any circumstances to trust Russia. Our trust in Germany has had 
a pretty sequel. We have had to pour forth the best lives of all 
classes in order to throw back a wanton attack, in time of profound 
peace, on that neutral Belgium whose independence England, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France had guaranteed. Well, what 
then of Russia? Are those who were so profoundly and 
disastrously wrong about Germany likely to be right about Russia ? 
Those who know Russia best, men like Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace and Mr. Baring, show us a Russia so unlike Germany in 
outlook, culture, and faith as to make it more than improbable that 
she will ever follow in Germany’s disastrous path. The Germans, 
looking back in effect behind the days of Peter the Great, declared 
that the Russians were barbarians. Yet, in fact, the march of the 
victorious Russian armies has shown none of the barbaric horrors 
that have always been the commonplace of Prussian warfare. 

The history of Russia and her culture is curious. The 
progress of the Russian races up to the eleventh century 
was no whit behind that of the rest of the Western 
world. ‘‘The Russian MSS. of the eleventh century equal 
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‘“the best MSS. of Western Europe of the same period. The 
“city of Kiev was a home of wealth, luxury, and art. Byzantine 
‘‘ artists went to Kiev, and Kiev sent Russian painters to the 
‘“West.’? In the twelfth century a considerable literature of 
chronicle, saga, and epic was on foot, and Russian life bade fair 
to run at least level with that of central Europe. But even before 
this date the schism between the Western and Eastern Churches 
had begun to separate Russia from European life, and the Tartar 
invasion which destroyed Kiev in 1240 dislocated national life, 
imposed stagnation on progress and culture, and, in effect, when 
Constantinople fell before the Ottoman Turks in 1453, isolated her 
Church and her national life from the main stream of Christendom. 
Political, economic, social, and literary progress was in suspense. 
An almost sudden darkness enveloped the whole of this vast section 
of Europe until Peter the Great clamorously opened a window to 
the west that let into Russian life the light of the civilised world. 
But even here Russia was unfortunate. The light that came in 
was the western afternoon light, and the fact once again delayed 
progress. The promise of the west was not fulfilled. German, 
French, and even English culture—that was the order of influence 
—though they counted for much, hardly touched the springs of 
Russian national life. But England may, perhaps, claim to have 
more in common with Russia than any other country. Their 
ultimate economic structures have much in common, and English 
political and literary influence since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century has been vast. 

It is useful to bear in mind the facts as to the Russian waves of 
reform and repression. Russia fought victorious Poland through- 
out the seventeenth century and emerged successful. Peter the 
Great came at once with reforms in Church and State that were 
effective and suitable to the people, reforms on an enormous scale 
scarcely measurable by confined races. He threw open, moreover, 
European history, geography, and law, to the Russian people. 
The eighteenth century was not lacking in fruit, and all this while 
the nation was striving for speech and self-consciousness. After 
the Napoleonic Wars a Puritan movement palpitated through 
Russia under the express approval of the Emperor, but the reaction 
that was spreading through all Europe reached Russia in 1821, and 
gradually the movement was checked. On the death of the Liberal 
Emperor Alexander I., in 1825, the reformers promoted the famous 
‘“ Decembrist ’’ insurrection, which was crushed, and five con- 
spirators, including the poet Ryleev (1795-1826), were hanged. This 
movement and its culmination had notable effects on Russian litera- 
ture, for it compelled literature for the moment to dissociate itself 
from politics and devote itself to the development of the tongue 
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apart from external influences. Thus it came that Griboyedov 
wrote the finest of all Russian comedies, Gore ot Uma, satirising 
and reproducing with exact fidelity the life of Moscow. Pushkin 
(1799-1837) set the final Russian stamp on Russian literature. 
Under the successive impulses of Byron and Shakespeare, his 
famous works in verse and prose enabled him so to mould the forms 
and guide the spirit of his native tongue and native legendary lore 
as to create a new literary instrument. The clarity and sincerity 
of his soul shone in all his work. ‘‘ He was gifted with divine 
“ease and unpremeditated spontaneity.’’ His work was founda- 
tional and was scarcely recognised for forty years, during which the 
New Russia was a-building. Pushkin’s name must be coupled 
with that of Lermontov (1814-1841) the romantic realist whose 
poems marked a further stage in giving clear definition to the 
language of a mystic race. Realism in thought and language was 
a necessity to Russia, and Lermontov brought it to her. Nicholas 
Gogol (1809-1852), the first great novelist, struck in a certain sense 
a more purely Russian note, a mingling of realism, mysticism, 
humour, melancholy, romance, and irony. His Dead Souls struck 
deep into the social problem of Russia, the problem of the serfs. 
A great Russian revival was ready when the Crimean War came, 
and after that war ‘‘a new era of progress began.’’ The young 
Tsar Alexander II., with the sympathy and co-operation of the 
educated classes, began acampaign of reform. ‘‘ Three great reforms 
‘“ deserve special mention : the emancipation of the serfs, the radical 
‘* re-organisation of the civil and criminal courts, and a great exten- 
‘“ sion of local self-government.’’ Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
was present at the procedings of a Provincial Assembly in 1870 and 
was ‘‘ fairly astonished’ by the interest and equality of all the 
representatives, whether noble landowners or emancipated serfs in 
sheepskins. This favourable view was confirmed later ‘‘ when I 
‘“‘ worked regularly during a winter in the head office of the local 
‘** Administration of the Novgorod Province.’’? The chief fault was 
an ‘‘ intense impatience to obtain gigantic results in an incredibly 
‘* short space of time.’’ This was probably the cause of the sudden 
and widespread revolutionary movement that culminated in 1881 
with the assassination of Alexander II. ‘‘ on the eve of issuing a 
“ decree for the Convocation of a National Assembly.”’ 

But the réaction that followed was not like the reaction 
after 1821. New reforms were checked, but nevertheless the 
old reforms were consolidated. It was not until after the 
Japanese War that ‘‘the reform current took the direction of 
“Parliamentary institutions and the Imperial) Duma _ was 
‘“‘formed.’? The weakness of the Duma has been its desire 
for instantaneous results on a vast scale, but Sir Donald 
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Mackenzie Wallace entirely believes in political progress in 
Russia. This war has united all classes of the people, and makes 
political progress not only possible but inevitable, and the world 
will not have long to wait to see ample measure of justice done to 
Jews and Finns and Poles alike. England’s faith will be justified. 
The new freedom of both the press and the stage in Russia will do 
much to carry out the Tsar’s clear determination to do justice to all 
his subjects. But literature will, perhaps, play the greatest part. 
It has, indeed, already laid the ground. Alexander Herzen 
(Yakovlev), the brilliant Russian Socialist and author, who died in 
1870, was right when he declared that ‘‘ Russia had escaped the 
‘‘ baleful tradition of Western Europe and the hereditary infection 
‘* of Western corruption.’’ But since his day the Germanisation of 
Russia, with its Nihilistic doctrine of success at any price, had made 
great inroads in Russian public life, and the infection as a fatal 
disease has only been kept off by the deep religious instincts of 
Russian authors. To-day Russia has at last shaken herself free of 
the pest, and for this ultimately she has to thank great men like 
Ivan Turgenev (1816-1883), who, a Russian of the Russians, ‘* did 
‘for Russian prose what Pushkin did for Russian poetry.’’ He 
revealed Russia not only to the world but to herself. He stamped 
anew the sense of self-conscious nationality. He, a Tartar by 
descent, gave also to Russian literature some wonderful far-distant 
echo of Asiatic mystery. Critics, perhaps, too often forget that 
Asia has played a greater and closer part in the making of Russia 
than is the case of any other European nation. 

Mr. Baring, in his wonderful little book, leads us through 
the modern Russian literary schools. We realise at last 
how alive they have been in building the nation that has 
so suddenly awakened in every class to its work for 
civilisation. Figures like Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900) 
who “‘believed in Russia’? and wished to see her divine 
mission ‘‘ divinely performed’’; like Leskov, who believed in 
Liberalism without believing in Liberals; like the great Tolstoy, the 
Peter the Great of Russian literature, the man who could, in truly 
Russian fashion, leave all for truth; like the perhaps even greater 
Dostoyevsky, a man who “ seems to get nearer to the unknown, 
““ to what lies beyond the flesh, than any other writer ’’; figures like 
these make. us see in vivid fashion what the true Russia is, and, 
as is more important, what she will be. There may come again 
thoughts of reaction, but we believe that Russia, her ruler, and her 
men and women have set their hands to the plough of human 
progress and he would be rash, indeed, who dared prophesy for 
her either failure or degradation, Russia believes in herself, but 
she believes, first of all, in God, 
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ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


_ Mr. G. P. Gooch gives us, in this comparatively brief account 
of seventeenth century political thought in England, the ripe 
fruits of his immense historical knowledge. The theme is one of 
Singular importance, for the reaction of English political, 
philosophical and economic thought in that century had endless 
effects on Continental developments. He opens with a chapter on 
the Divine Right of Kings. Protestantism took over without a 
qualm the case of the Ghibellines against the Guelfs. Moreover, 
the State needed an emotional rallying point, and found it in this 
doctrine. But ‘‘it required the blood of Charles, the exclusion 
‘‘ of his son, and the horrors of anarchy to create that passionate 
“loyalty to the crown which sought national expression in terms 
‘‘of mystical devotion.’’ Historical parallels, though often mis- 
leading, and rarely a sound base for argument, are not un- 
instructive. It is remarkable to-day to see in Germany the 
doctrine of the Divine Right in its ancient Ghibelline form 
in full force, and accepted not at all on the grounds that 
it was accepted in England, but as a product of naked 
force. Mr. Gooch tells us that the appeal of the doctrine 
was weakened in England ‘“‘by the follies of the Stuart kings, 
‘“and by the growth of political rationalism and theological 
‘* latitudinarianism throughout Europe.’’ ‘To-day we see almost 
identical forces in Germany producing precisely the reverse result. 
The fact seems to teach that it is quite impossible to argue from 
one nation to another. Nations differ in personality, even more 
than individuals. 

Mr. Gooch’s estimates of successive English political thinkers 
are of peculiar interest: we see at work the minds of Bacon, Coke, 
Selden, Hobbes, Milton, Harrington, Gerard Winstanley, 
Halifax. Of course, different orders of thinkers will not feel bound 
to accept all Mr. Gooch’s estimates, but they will require a good 
deal of attack before they are weakened. He declares of Bacon 
that “‘ his system was suited to a state of society that 
‘“‘ had already passed away. If in science and speculation his face 
‘‘ was turned towards the dawn, as a political thinker his horizon 
‘‘ was bounded by the autocratic monarchies of the century of the 
“ Reformation.’”? On the evidence adduced by Mr. Gooch, this is 
true enough. But a careful examination of Bacon’s argument in 
the famous case of the Post Nati shows that the doctrine that 
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Bacon (with rather painful shrewdness) elaborated was really ‘* the 
‘right divine of kings to govern right.’’ Again, the argument 
in Brownlow v. Mitchell shows that Bacon, though appearing for 
the Crown to support the writ de non precedendo rege inconsulto, 
never attempted to support anything but what would even to-day 
be regarded as an absolutely constitutional position. The truth 
about Bacon is that his trimming mind clearly lays him open to 
Mr. Gooch’s estimate, but it is submitted that a close examination 
of his work while Attorney-General as an advocate of the Law of 
Nature proves that he was at least as strong a Constitutionalist as 
Sir Edward Coke. The present writer ventures to hold the view 
that Common Law monarchy might still be with us, had Bacon, 
and not Strafford, advised Charles Stuart. 

The estimate of Hobbes is not less interesting. Mr. Gooch is 
perhaps scarcely fair to the Oxford of the late sixteenth century. 
Both Universities were almost at their prime when Hobbes was at 
Oxford, and, in fact, Hobbes emerged with a wide knowledge of 
the classics. It is with trepidation that a critic differs from Mr. 
Gooch on questions of fact, but we venture to doubt whether it is 
really correct to say that Hobbes would hear nothing of the Law 
of Nature. He was very largely influenced by the views of 
Christopher St. Germain, Bacon, Edmund Plowden, Selden, and 
there is much to be said for the view that he revived for the 
purposes of social philosophy and juridical thought the whole 
medizval conception of the Law of Nature. But whether this be 
so or not, it is perfectly clear that Austin took bodily over from 
‘Hobbes “‘ the doctrine that law is the command of a superior.’’ But 
the single sovereign for which Hobbes stood was not necessarily a 
single man; and Mr. Gooch takes the immensely important point, 
when considering the later influence of Hobbes, that “‘a doctrine 
‘“which sounded almost monstrous when predicated of a single 
““man, would wear a very different aspect when applied to a 
‘“ representative assembly; and the fame of Hobbes, after a long 
‘“ period of obscuration, was revived by the Philosophic Radicals 
“‘ of the early nineteenth century. The division of power between 
“king and Parliament was, as he maintained, a source of 
“* danger ; and the only means of terminating it was to settle which 
*“should be supreme.’? One may add that the significance of 
Hobbes’s view is not yet exhausted. The struggle between King 
and Parliament for supremacy may one day be repeated between 
Parliament and the Electorate, and yet later between an arbitrary 
Electorate and the People as a whole. The mind of Hobbes pene- 
trated very deeply into the nature of political life. The doctrine 
of “‘ the sovereignty of the common people,’’ put forward by the 
Levellers, was, of course, not absent from Hobbes’s mind. 
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The essay on Milton is of great value. Milton did not believe 
in the political power of the individual, though the liberty of the 
individual was, as he knew, supremely important. The mind of 
Milton could separate political power from personal freedom. 
They are, to most modern minds, inseparable. But Milton was 
not a modern. He was a medizvalist in revolt, and in his last 
days fell back upon the medizval mystical doctrine that true 
freedom only exists in the soul. To such a mind, so great, so 
illogical, so tyrannical, so passionate, so opposed to evil, ‘‘ the 
“‘ despairing paradox of a perpetual senate’? was natural enough. 
The paradox is not dead to-day. It is interesting to notice that 
Mr. Gooch declares that ‘‘ Halifax and Hobbes are beyond com- 
“‘ parison the most stimulating political writers of seventeenth- 
“century England.’ Halifax, of course, stood for limited 
government. ‘‘ Heapproached politics in a purely empirical spirit. 
““ He tested theories by their working and claims by their fruits.”’ 

Mr. Gooch, however, by no means restricts himself to 
individual thinkers or politicians. | He shows us, in his judicial 
and lucid fashion, group movements at work, and makes 
us realise that the upbuilding of England as the home of balanced 
political thought is due, on the one hand, to great thinkers, but also, 
on the other, to the resultant powers of many social and political 
groups, some working in obscurity, some in the glare of great 
affairs, but all helping to mould the great political organism of 
English politics, a creature that has not even yet reached the full 
stature of its prime. His volume is one that should be very widely 
read, for it has special significance for our age. 


* * aa 


JOHN BROWN PATON.¥* 


It is not easy to write in any adequate fashion of Dr. John Brown 
Paton, not easy especially for anyone who knew personally this 
great Christian teacher and worker and leader. His son, Mr. J. L. 
Paton, has clearly felt the difficulty, and he has given us an 
immense volume that is really rather ‘‘ materials for a biography ”’ 
than a biography. So vast is the available material, so wide were 
the regions of Dr. Paton’s activities, so catholic were not only his 
‘interests, but his faith and his labours, that it is a task of the 
greatest difficulty to visualise the man, with his infinite humour, 
charity, learning, and grace, and to visualise the religious and social 
works which bore at every turn the impress of his large and noble 
‘personality. Mr. Paton has not, to be quite frank, fully achieved 
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this, and he has failed because of the excess of light and knowledge. 
A relation is very rarely the right person to pen a biography. But 
though we may criticise this work as a work of art, yet in another 
sense it is entirely worthy of the subject and the author, for it 
supplies ample material for judgment and a very fair and judicial 
outlook on Dr. Paton’s achievements in life. He was born at 
Galston, near Newmilns, in Ayrshire, on December 17th, 1830. 
He died on January 26th, 1911, at Nottingham. He was of the 
sturdiest Scottish stock. An ancestor led a regiment at Bothwell 
Brig and perished on the scaffold. This John Paton lived a hero and 
died a martyr. Our John Paton took up with splendid ease the 
heroic inheritance. His school days were brief, for though his. 
father was a man destined to climb, yet the early years when 
Alexander Paton was in charge of the first co-operative stores in 
Newmilns were years of struggle. His mother, Mary Brown, was 
a woman of the deepest religious feeling, who combined tenderness 
and tact with an iron will. The father was not only a competent 
business man: he had a mind of the most practical scientific and 
mechanical turn. John Brown Paton reflected the fundamental 
qualities of his parents. The boy’s early days as a proof-reader 
in a newspaper office and as a monitor or usher in a private school 
in Gloucester, a chance obtained through his uncle, Dr. Morton 
Brown, a pastor at Cheltenham, laid the basis for greater things. 

At his uncle’s house he learnt much and obtained the opportunity 
of training as an Independent minister at Springhill, Birmingham. 
Here he read for the London degree, and while making friends on 
all sides he succeeded in achieving the then unique distinction of 
taking his degree in both Philosophy and Classics: a double first 
of the most brilliant kind. Thence he passed into the minisiry at 
Sheffield in 1854, and here he worked for nine years with great 
success. His sermons on texts suggested by great contemporary 
events were of notable and practical value. He worked hard, too, 
at scholarship, and especially at Oriental and classical studies. 
His motto in all things was: ‘‘ Consecration, concentration, 
“punctuality.” On September 14th, 1859, he married Jessie 
Paton, the daughter of Mr. W. P. Paton, of Glasgow, not a 
relation. In 1863, he passed from Sheffield to be Principal of the 
new Congregational Institute at Nottingham, and henceforth this 
was the central place of his life. He was a great ‘‘ Head,’’ full of 
charity, humour, and criticism, and his work has given to the world 
many bands of inspired workers. But he, of course, carried on also: 
his pastoral and literary duties, and through all he moved with the 
heart of a lion and the gentleness of a lamb. His large breadth of 
mind was preserved by his close touch with Continental thought. 
He visited France or Germany every vear. 
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It was in Germany that his fundamentally catholic sympathies 
with all the churches were to receive the final impulse. In 
the congresses of the Old Catholics he found an opportunity 
to bring himself into touch not only with the Old Catholics 
but with the English Anglicans. His touch with the Church 
of England was strengthened by the endless moral battles, the 
battle of education, the battle of the Inner Mission (in which 
all sections of the Church banded themselves together against vice) 
and of social reforms, that he fought side by side with her most 
eminent men. In this great volume we can read at length of all 
these things: of the Elementary Trade and Science Evening 
Schools opened at Nottingham in 1876, of the University movement 
in Nottingham, of Social Institutes, of the immortal Home Reading 
Union founded in 1887, of the English Land Colonisation Society 
founded in 1893, of Sunday School work, of vitally important life- 
saving work in the shape of institutes and unions of many kinds to 
meet the needs (still so urgent to-day) of children leaving school. 
There is hardly an educational movement of the last fifty years that 
cannot show in some of its stages the influence of Dr. Paton, the 
influence of a mind of unique organising power and of singular 
and direct spiritual gifts. It may truly be said that the spiritual 
strength of England to-day and its outlook for the future owes much 
to the endless labours, the wide optimism, and the perfect faith of 
Dr. John Brown Paton. Of the heavy debt that this REVIEW 
owed to him as Consulting Editor (he was ever a great man of 
letters) working behind the late Sir Percy Bunting, it is not 
necessary to write here, save to say that his work and his influence 
on the history of this Review are adequately registered in this 
volume. His life was laborious, equable, and happy. He indeed 
fulfilled the noblest aim of man: to make the world a better anda 
nobler world before passing into that other world which was never 
far from the consciousness of this great Scholar and Divine. 


+ * 


THE’ DEMI-GODS* 


Mr. James Stephens in his mystery play, or romantic-morality 
or whatever formal name we like to give it, called ‘‘ The 
‘* Demi-Gods ”’ has, in our judgment, produced a work of art of 
extraordinary note. The story is the story of Genesis when the 
Sons of God visited the daughters of men; but in this case the 
daughter of man is the daughter of an Irish tramp, and 
we move through Irish woodlands in the company of a 
really amazing group, composed of various vagrants of 
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the Ishmael type, a donkey of supreme sweetness, a girl of 
beauty, reticence, character, and determination, accompanied by 
three angels who have alighted here in search of earthly 
experiences. The stories of men and angels are told with a 
Chaucerian touch amid an atmosphere so weird and yet so real 
that we seem cognisant of life as led by the demi-gods equally with 
that led by the tramps and vagrants of the world. We see the 
relation of knowledge to sin expounded both in action and in word. 
It was a strange but priceless conception to introduce super-men 
to the world through the medium of the homeless tramp. 
The one false note is in the story of Brien O’Brien, which echoes 
too many familiar stories of heaven and hell, and lacks delicacy 
of touch. But this and other occasional glimpses of coarseness 
(something quite other than true realism) are redeemed by 
innumerable touches of exquisite humour, while we see in every 
character, and not least in the angels, personality broadly written 
and twinkling both with pathos and humour. To see an angel 
smoking a briar pipe might seem the incongruity of farce: in 
this astounding allegory it is merely grimly humorous. We see 
in many a touch the beings that are beyond us envying our little 
comforts and resuming the wings of light with a sigh. But the 
Ass and the Maid are the great features of the book and we are 
not surprised when Art, the young-eyed cherubim, refuses to 
accompany his companions to ethereal space, but, rending his 
wings, takes up with Mary the familiar, human, tearful but 
heavenly paradox of Adam and his Eve. 


* * * 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,.* 


At the present time Mr. G. E. Mitton’s book on Austria- 
Hungary, magnificently illustrated in colours, deserves a wide 
public. It is lucidly written and gives the reader a very clear 
notion of the complex and remarkable empire with which at the 
present time we are, thanks to German intrigue, at war. The 
modern empire begins, one might almost say, with the accession 
of Maria Theresa, only child of the Emperor Charles VI., in 1740. 
The Hungarians rallied to her side, and a new future seemed to 
open. Her descendant, Francis II., ruled the country through the 
Napoleonic wars. His daughter was Napoleon’s second wife, his 
grandson is the present Emperor. It seems to connect this great 
war very closely with the days of Austerlitz when we reflect that 


the present Emperor of Austria is the nephew of Maria Louisa and » 
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was the first cousin of the King of Rome. The apparently 
disastrous Napoleonic wars, in fact, consolidated Austria. They 
gave her Dalmatia and Venetia in lieu of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and the possibilities of the empire seemed great when Kossuth 
appeared and modern political institutions were granted to Hun- 
gary. But Austria and Russia together crushed the free spirit and 
Kossuth fled. He again connects the old days with modern times 
for he died as recently as 1894 at the age of ninety-two years. Nor 
was his work in vain. In 1867 Hungary was recognised as a 
separate kingdom, with its own Parliainent. But before that date 
a new series of events had affected the whole future of the empire. 
In 1865 and 1866 Austria was forced by Bismarck into war, and 
she was not only defeated but brought into a species of vassalage 
to Prussia and to the modern German Empire, a vassalage that 
has lasted even till to-day and is responsible for the present war. 
The Battle of Sadowa or Koniggratz settled, says Mr. Mitton, 
““for ever the leadership of the Germanic States.’’ We are not so 
certain about that. But at any rate it settled it for half a century. 
Austria was driven out of the German Confederation with liberty 
to develop along her own lines in mid-eastern Europe, but always 
as the ally of Prussia. In 1888 the grim understanding became a 
formal alliance, which was joined by Italy, ‘‘ each nation pledging 
‘‘ itself to assist either of the others if attacked.’’ In fact, the 
Triple Alliance is now dissolved, for Italy has stood aside in the 
present great war, refusing to assist either of the nations that had 
broken the peace of the world. 

In successive chapters Mr. Mitton, having in a skilful fashion 
traced the life and depicted the character of the aged Emperor, 
describes for us the country and the brooding people of Hungary, 
the Danube, Vienna—with an interesting chapter on Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert—the country from Vienna to 
Budapest, the Danube below Budapest, Bohemia, the Tyrol, the 
Illyrian State, Transylvania, and Galicia. These word-pictures of 
cities and mountains and rivers and wonderful lands are supple- 
mented by remarkable illustrations, and will be read with peculiar 
interest at the time when the armies of Austria and Russia are 
struggling for mastery at the behest of Germany. Austria will 
never be the same again. This war means more to her than the 
Napoleonic wars, means both an end anda beginning. When the 
Germanic threat is finally silenced there must be a new goal for 
which the natural gifts of the great peoples that combine to form 
this vast Empire will have, undisturbed by external trouble, 
new opportunities of political, industrial, and cultural growth. The 
war and apparent failure may prove for Austria-Hungary a blessing 


in disguise. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. R. G. Roberts has done a notable piece of work in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Place-names of Sussex ’’ (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, price ros. net). The usefulness of place-names in the new 
methods of historical research cannot be over-estimated. It is of vast 
importance in the range of history proper, and, more especially, in 
breaking new ground in what is now known as “ Pre-History,”’ the 
method by which we push back the date of the recognised beginning of 
historical records. But place-names are a double-edged weapon. In 
the hands of an imperfectly informed student they may lead to endless 
errors of deduction. A piece of scholarly work such as this, the value 
of which extends far beyond the confines of Sussex, is that it places real 
knowledge in the hands of the student. Though “the scope of the book is 
‘‘ purely linguistic,’? and, we may add, of profound linguistic learning 
probing deeply into Old English and Middle English sources, yet 
‘* geographical and topographical features ’’ have ‘‘ naturally been taken 
‘“into account in determining etymologics.’’ We have a valuable intro- 
ductory monograph on that dreadful pitfall of the student of place-names 
in successive ages—Spelling. We get a priceless guide to.spelling changes 
in different ages, both in respect to consonants and vowels. The essay 
is technical but quite lucid, and the views of foreign workers are 
judicially set forth throughout the work. The early forms of place- 
names are chiefly drawn from the Rolls publications, the Collections of 
the Sussex Archeological Society, and the works of the Camden and 
Harleian Societies. The Custumals of Battle Abbey are an instance of 
a valuable source. The method of the book is to take in alphabetical 
order the modern Sussex place-names and to supply beneath the medern 
name as many early variants as possible, and then to analyse the struc- 
ture of the name itself and find the source of each of the parts. Thus, 
Bramber was in 956 bremre, and the name is probably derived from the 
O.E. brémre, a by-form of brémel, ‘‘ bramble.’’ This is a simple case, 
but some cases are, of course, very elaborate. The second part of the 
book gives ‘‘ the principal separate elements in Sussex places,’’ namely, 
personal names, elements denoting geographical or topographical 
features, or divisions or portions of land or landmarks or artificial 
features, or animals, trees, plants, human occupation, or rank, or 
descriptive terms. ‘ 

* * * 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart in ‘‘ The New Testament in Life and Litera- 
ture’? (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 7s. 6d.) gives us a natural 
supplement to her extremely useful book on ‘‘ The Old Testament in 


‘ Life and Literature.’’ She illustrates specific texts with famous or 
valuable literary comments or illustrations of those texts. The work 
has been a labour of love and displays the widest reading. ‘‘ The mate- 


‘“ rial has been gathered in my private reading, spread over a number of 
“‘ years, and nothing whatever has been borrowed from anthologies or 
‘‘ homiletic sources. Foreign literature has again been largely used, and 
‘“ with few exceptions mentioned in the footnotes, all translations have 
= been made at first hand.’’ Miss Stoddart has again received ‘“‘ counsel 

and guidance ”’ from Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. It is difficult to do more 
than commend a book of this type, but we may mention the valuable in- 
troductory essay on ‘‘ The New Testament as a Whole,” in which are 
Incorporated the views of many scholars. Miss Stoddart opens with the 
Greek Testament of Erasmus (1516). In 1521 appeared the German 
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translation of St. Matthew, by John Lang, of Erfurt. In 1522 there came 
Luther’s translation (composed in less than three months) of the entire 
New Testament, from the text printed by Erasmus ‘‘ the German New 
““ Testament was poured forth as a mighty rushing river from the heart 
““ of this man of genius. .... The first edition was sold out in three 
months. The New Testament of 1522 was, and remains, one of the 
noblest linguistic monuments of the German people.’’ ‘‘ Lefevre’s 
*““ New Testament in French was published in 1523,’’ and his Old Testa- 
ment followed in 1525. But there had been a French version of the New 
Testament published in 1474. Tyndale’s New Testament in English was 
published in 1525. It has in large part survived. Dr. A. B. Davidson 
says, “‘ It is strange to think that we are still reading his words. Many 
‘““ portions of the New Testament, in spite of all the revisions it has 
““ undergone, are almost Tyndale’s very words. In some of the shorter 
““ books, it has been calculated that nine-tenths are his, while even in 
‘“longer epistles, like the Hebrews, five-sixths remain unchanged.”’ 
It is curious that while Miss Stoddart properly reminds us through 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, of what we also owe as a Bible translator to the 
Jesuit Gregory Martin, she forgets to tell us that the English vernacular 
versions go back to the time of Wiclif and earlier. Ours was by far 
the earliest and the most vigorous version. The New Testament was not 
published in Spanish till 1556. The late Bishop W. E. Collins tells the 
story in the Cambridge Modern History. All these notes on the New 
Testament as a whole are very interesting and might well have been 
made more extensive. ‘These are followed by passages dealing with 
the Gospels. Those on the Birth of Our Lord will be read with great 
interest. We wish that some of the English folklore carols had been 
given. The quotations relating to the Lord’s Prayer are, again, most 
fascinating, reflecting, as they do, the views of Johnson, Carlyle, and 
others. We are carried through the New Testament in great detail, 
and every preacher will find this volume a perfect mine of gems. We 
wish Miss Stoddart would now turn her learned attention to the De 
Imitatione Christi. 
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*% * * 


We notice, with a considerable feeling of enthusiasm, the very ad- 
mirable volume entitled, ‘‘ English Economic History: Select Docu- 
‘“ ments ’’ (Messrs. Bell & Sons, price 6s. net), compiled and edited by 
Mr. A. E. Bland, of the Record Office, Mr. P. A. Brown, of the Univer- 
sity of Durham, and Mr. R. H. Tawney. The modesty of the preface is 
rather calculated to undervalue the originality and usefulness of this 
important work. Many of these historical documents are new sources 
and shed new light on problems that, to be frank, are only soluble by the 
historical method, and are too often complicated by the empirical method 
that we love so much. The book is in effect an effort to substitute in 
economic problems the historical for the empirical method. The volume 
begins with the famous and fateful year 1000 a.p., and the first part 
brings us to Bosworth Field (1485). The first document is the Rectitu- 
dines Singularum Personarum (The Rights and Duties of All), drawn 
from the MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and dating from 
about the year 1000. The document gives us a vivid picture of Saxon 
life. - We are shown in a series of documents the manor, the borough, 
and the town, the structure of feudal society, the position of the mediz- 
val Jew in England (the return of the Jew should have been illustrated), 
the guild, ‘‘ the regulation of trade, industry, and commerce,”’ taxation, 
custom, and currency. With respect to wine, a great medieval com- 
modity, M. Simon’s learned book on the history of the wine trade should 
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have been quoted. The second part‘vf this work carries us from 1485 to 
the Restoration, and we read in detail of rural conditions, of towns and 
guilds, of the relation of the State to industry, poverty, and social distress. 
We miss here, as earlier, adequate reference to education. In the con- 
cluding part we are carried from 1660 to the abolition of the Corn Laws 
(1846). We should have liked to have seen in this section the important 
Tariff of 1660, a statutory document of the very highest significance, 
and one that has been neglected by the economic historians. However, 
this part deals fully with the great industrial and agricultural problems, 
the partial solution of which marks out the eighteenth century. The 
introductory notes will be found of great value by all students and we 
say without hesitation that this careful and laborious volume should be 
in every public and private library, and should be read by every student of 


social life. 
* * * 


We desire to recall attention to a pamphlet published by Dr. Charles 
Sarolea in 1907 (Edinburgh: Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, 6d. net), entitled, 
‘* The Bagdad Railway and German Expansion as a Factor in European 
‘* Politics.” The Anatolian Railway conventions between Turkey and 
the German Company (1899-1902), marked ‘‘ a new era in the foreign 
‘* policy of the German Empire.’’ Germany then secured not only enor- 
mous power in Turkey and the Middle East, but there was also created 
‘*a situation fraught with permanent danger to the peace of Europe, 
‘“a constant menace to all the powers interested in those vast and wealthy 
‘“ regions, and eventually a complete rupture, in favour of Germany, 
‘“ of the baiance of world-power.’’ Dr. Sarolea adds that Dr. Dillon 
pointed out the same thing in a brilliant paper in this Review, entitled 
‘* Germanisation of Europe’’ (April, 1906). It is true, Dr. Sarolea 
points out, that Germany has long had her desires set on Denmark, 
Holland, and Flemish Belgium, but she ‘‘ wisely realises that these 
‘“ northern ambitions would meet with absolutg resistance on the part of 
other powers, and that their fulfilment must be postponed until she is 
‘* prepared to fight for the mastery of the sea. In the meantime, she is 
‘* content with peacefully annexing the commerce of the Flemish and 
‘“ Dutch ports, with building up a mercantile and a war navy.’’ Mean- 
time, she gazed with more practical desires East and South. ‘‘ Towards 
‘“the South she sees two decaying. empires, Austria-Hungary and 
‘“ Turkey, which seem to be a material prey for her political and com- 
‘“mercial ambitions: two conglomerates of hostile races which are 
waiting for a master. Towards the East she sees a huge and rich 
‘““ territory, which is the one great country still left unoccupied and un- 
‘“ developed. On these three empires Germany has set her heart.’’ The 
policy, so far as Turkey is concerned, is dated from that day at Jeru- 
salem in 1897 when the Emperor William ‘‘ entered into a solemn 
“compact with a sovereign still reeking from the blood of 200,000 
‘‘ Christians.’” | How France was trapped into tolerating the Bagdad 
convention it is difficult to say. Corrupt finance is said to have been at 
the bottom of it. Dr. Sarolea, in 1907, wrote that it was the duty of 
France and Great Britain “‘ to resist the aggressive ambitions of Ger- 
““many.’’? We did, in fact, resist, and to-day we are engaged in a 
terrible war in which, to use the words of Mr. Asquith, at the Guildhall, 
on November oth, 1914, ‘‘ We shall never sheath the sword . . . until 
‘ the military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” 
Dr. Sarolea, in 1907, was a good deal wiser than many of us who neces- 
sarily admired and unnecessarily trusted Germany and her policy. 


ce 
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General von Bernhardi in his ‘‘ War of To-Day,’’ of which a popular 
English edition has been issued under the title, ‘‘ How Germany Makes 
‘War ”’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton and Messrs. Hugh Rees Ltd., 
price 2s. net), insists, as Lord Kitchener insisted in his speech at the 
Guildhall, that war conducted by ‘‘ armies of masses ’’ is scarcely 
governed by the well-known fundamental principles of war, at any rate, in 
the ancient fashion. No doubt, certain very fundamental principles are 
intact. To conduct two offensive wars at once on two fronts is 
an infringement of those principles for which Germany at this hour is 
paying dearly. But in the actual conduct of war, ‘‘ armies of masses ”’ 
have transformed battlefields into sieges. General von Bernhardi is quite 
frank about ‘‘ the secret of modern war,’’ a secret that the German 
armies in the field have revealed in all its enormity. He tells that 
Frederic the Great inculcated ‘‘ the inexorable nature of war.’’ He 
found apt pupils. General von Bernhardi frankly disclaims the likeli- 
hood that the German armies would have a numerical or material or 
‘“ moral ’’ superiority over the combined French and Russian armies, and 
asks ‘‘ whether it may not be possible to gain a start on our adversaries 
““by some other means which might vouchsafe us the possibility of 
“* victory over these stronger enemies? ’’ He replies, in a later chapter, 
that Germany ‘“‘ can only rely on being successful if she is resolutely 
‘““ determined to break the superiority of her enemies by a victory over 
““ one or other of them before their total strength can come into action, 
‘‘ and if she prepares for war to that effect, and acts at the decisive 
‘“ moment in that spirit which made Frederic the Great seize the sword 
‘* against a world in arms.’’ This is exactly what she tried to do in the 
present case. She thought she had caught the world unprepared. The 
value of Belgium and England has been that they have held up armies 
which were—we deliberately write in the past tense—the ripe fruits of 
forty years of preparation—and have given both France and Russia 
ample time to complete their preparations. But the present Kaiser is 
not a second Frederic the Great. He committed the fatal fault of falling 
a victim to the fascination of interior lines. His armies could have 
finished off France. But the amateur mind was afraid of events in East 
Prussia, and overruled the General Staff, and forgot the prophetic intima- 
tions of General von Bernhardi. 


——_——_>-s+2e-+4____ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In his new work, ‘‘ Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
‘‘ teenth Centuries ’’ (Macmillan, 1914), Dr. Rufus Jones continues the 
studies which he began in his volume on ‘‘ Mystical Religion.’’ What 
Miss Underhill has done in England Dr. Jones is doing in America. He 
combines profound knowledge of mystical literature with a deep insight 
into religious psychology. His new book begins with Denck, Franck, 
Schwenckfeld, and other German writers of the Reformation, and ends 
with Whichcote, John Smith, and Traherne. The central figure of the 
volume is Jacob Boehme, whose difficult system is here made as plain as 
it can be, and whose influence in England is traced in a learned chapter. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the value of this scholarly work to students 


of the history of religious thought. 
GeesG: 
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In ‘‘ The Mason Bees ’”’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s. net), 
written by M. J. Henri Fabre, and translated by Mr. Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos, F.Z.S., we have not only all M. Fabre’s essays on the mason 
bees proper, but also an essay on cats and an essay on red ants, both 
dealing with the sense of direction possessed, by bees. M. Fabre, the 
eminent entomologist and author, began studying the mason bee as 
long ago as 1843, when he was eighteen years of age, and had just 
begun teaching at Carpentras an unruly class of boys, who had been pro- 
nounced failures in the Latin classes. Fabre, with a true instinct for 
education, determined to take his unmanageable class out of the school- 
room cellar, and began open-air teaching in the fields, in order to create 
a sense of interest in children who had hopelessly failed in mere book 
work. It was the boys, not the master, who discovered in the clay 
the nests of the big Violet-black Bee (Réaumur’s Mason Bee). 
The discovery set Fabre thinking, and spending ail his free money 
on an expensive work on natural history. Thus the boys had 
turned their master into a naturalist, and incidentally gave to the world 
Les Souvenirs Entomologiques. This book tells us the life story, and 
shows us the life work of the Chalicodoma of the Walls, who builds her 
nest of clay against naked walls that face the sun, or even, in the South, 
on large round pebbles, and the Sicilian Chalicodoma, who builds in 
Greece, Algeria, Southern France, Southern Italy, and Sicily, on the 
under surface of projecting roof-tiles, or, as a strange alternative, on a 
twig of a hawthorn or holm oak or other tree. Both bees use for their 
nests ‘‘ Calcareous clay, mingled with a little sand, and kneaded into a 
“‘ paste with the mason’s own saliva.’’ The material is brought by the 
Sicilian bee from the high road, already made into mortar in some cases, 
and in others brought as dust, to be made up at the nest. The Bee of the 
Walls will not approach the high road for her material. We wish that 
we could give much space to this wonderful book, an ideal Christmas 
present, and admirably translated by Mr. de Mattos. 

* * * 


Mrs. Lionel Cust has placed the world of literary folk under obliga- 
tion by the publication of her volume, entitled ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
““Gentlewoman, and other Sketches’’ (Messrs. Smith Elder, price 
5s. net). We read first of ‘‘ Blanche Parry, a great English lady of the 
‘“sixteenth century. If we turn back over the years, and try to follow 
““in the way she trod, we find that we can, at first, but just trace her 
““faded foot-marks, and touch the fringe of her shadowy garments. 
““ Then, as we watch, we find we are not too late. Slowly she takes 
““form and life before us, more and more clearly she stands out at last 
‘“‘against a bright and gorgeous background, the scene of her long 
“‘life’s faithful service, the Court of Queen Elizabeth.’’ These opening 
words give us a taste of Mrs. Cust’s literary quality. She really brings 
the old dame, the friend of poor Dr. Dee, the scholar, the lordly ruler 
of her family, into our gaze. Most of us have, in the backward memory 
of family life, some stern monitress of this type: ‘‘ My spirite being too 
“tender to indure the bitternesse of her humor; I was by her carefull 
““ (though crabbed) austerity, forced into the Irish wars.’’ But she left 
her nephew all the same £100, and he was beyond all doubt the better 
for her humour and her crabbed austerity. Mrs. Cust gives us some 
interesting German sketches in ‘‘ Some Heroes of Lippe.’’ Bernhard 
the Robber had, despite Mrs. Cust’s ironic reference to ‘‘ the correct 
‘‘ standards of the twentieth century,’’ quite a modern flavour. We know 
the origin, perhaps, of the ‘‘ Correct Standards’ of to-day. Fiirstin 
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Pauline, who, between the devil of Prussia and the deep sea of Napoleon, 
chose the latter, is alive once more in these pages. ‘‘ Yesterday and 
‘“‘ to-day in Detmold’’ will attract many readers. It was here that 
Clara Schumann came, towards the end of her husband’s sad life, and 
here she played, with young Joachim, Beethoven’s violin concerto. The 
whole book, with its English, Welsh, and historical sketches, is notable 
for brightness of touch and clarity of insight. 
* * * 


Mrs. C. C. Stopes in her volume entitled, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Environ- 
ment ”’ (Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, price 7s. 6d. net), has ‘‘ collected a 
““ few of my old papers which all contained something new at the date 
““ at which they appeared.”’ Mrs. Stopes is, of course, drenched in 
Shakespearean lore, and we have no manner of doubt that admirers of 
her essays will like to possess this collection of them. Here we may 
read of the poet’s aunts and the Snitterfield property, of the Asbies 
property, of the ‘‘ Mary Arden’s Arms,”’’ of the various members of the 
Shakespeare family, of notable Elizabethan players and so forth. 
Mrs. Stopes deals with the discovery of the famous word ‘‘ honorifica- 
“‘pilitudinitatibus ’’ in the Pillerton Hersey Church Registers. This gives 
us the earliest known use of the word in Warwickshire, some time before 
1598. It was used in Scotland fifty years earlier. 
* * * 


“e 


We desire to draw special attention to Mr. Barry Pain’s wonderful 
poem on the war, entitled ‘‘ The Army of the Dead ”’ :— 
‘‘ Marching upon its way, 
So still and passionless, 
With faces so serene, 
That scarcely could one guess 
Such men in war had been.” 
The poem originally appeared in the Westminster Gazette, and we 
understand that there can be obtained from the office of that journal 
copies at the rate of fifty for 4s. 
x % % 


This account of ‘‘ The London Museum ”’ (Messrs. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co., Ltd., price 2s. 6d. net.), by Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, 
with very useful illustrations by Mr. L. Russell Conway deserves wide 
circulation. The museum was opened at Lancaster House, in Pall Mall, 
once famous as Stafford House, in the Spring of this year. It was the 
gift of Sir William Lever, and the collections are largely private gifts. 
Here, with the help of the guide, we can see earliest London, Roman, 
Medieval, Tudor, Stuart, Eighteenth Century and Modern London. 
Every London child ought to know the Museum by heart. Visits to it 
should form part of the school curriculum. To teachers the book will 
prove invaluable. 

* * * 

Here is an excellent, a heart-and-soul-touching book about the King’s, 
Navee, ‘‘ Echoes from the Fleet ’’ (Williams & Norgate, price 2s. net.), 
by Mr. L. Cope Cornford, with a preface by Lord Charles Beresford. 
Let none who wish to understand something of the inwardness and 
perfect loyalty of the able seaman miss reading *‘ A Near Thing.’’ It is 
exquisite. Lord Charles writes, ‘‘ It is because Mr. Cornford’s book is 
‘€4 valuable contribution towards a better understanding of the Royal 
‘“Navy, that I hope it will find many readers. For the accuracy of its 
‘‘ presentment I can vouch.” This is the best test of such a book. 
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Mr. Algernon Blackwood, in his volume of tales entitled * Incredible 
‘« Adventures’? (Messrs. Macmillan, « price 6s.), gives _us, in 
‘“The Regeneration of Lord Ernie,’’ a story that combines the 
weirdness of Lytton at his best with a new and subtle note 
of crowded, almost inarticulate, mysticism that both attracts and 
repels. Lord Ernie is a boy, not a man, of twenty, and nine months’ 
world-wide travel with an excellent tutor has failed to awaken him from 
a curious lethargy of spirit. On the way home his tutor takes him to a 
remote village in the Jura mountains, and there the boy’s carefully hidden 
dreams of adventure are suddenly materialised, for he comes in contact 
with what is in effect a heathen tribe of fire-worshippers, who have some- 
how maintained a prehistoric faith under the very shadow of Christianity. 
(Vestiges of such survivals can be found even in the England of to-day.) 
In those wild villagers the boy finds spiritual kinship, the deeps 
of his nature are opened, and he becomes, as by fire, a man. The story 
is wonderfully told, and is worthy of Mr. Blackwood at his best. The 
apotheosis of the boy into a great, unscrupulous statesman is, however, 
a weakness, for the Jura hillsmen could not have put into the boy what 
was not there before, and admittedly this political phenomenon owed 
none of his powers to his ancestors. The other stories, ‘‘ The Sacrifice,’’ 
‘‘ The Damned ’’—too long for a ghost story—‘‘ A Descent into Egypt ”’ 
—the story of a man who left his soul in Thebes—and ‘‘ Wayfarers ’’ are 
all attractive. Asa Christmas book, these stories will give the reader all 


the requisite fireside creeps. 
* * 


“é 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr in ‘‘ Coasting Bohemia ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., price tos. 6d. net), records his ‘‘ personal impressions of some 
“* of the notable figures in the literature and art of the latter Victorian 
era.’’ In the interesting opening paper on ‘‘ Bohemia, Past and 
“* Present,’’ with its shrewd remarks on the place of originality in art, 
Mr. Comyns Carr declares that it is not difficult to understand how, in 
our modern day, this illusion of progress |‘‘ that art is in its nature pro- 
““ gressive ’’| has fastened itself upon the judgment and consideration of 
the things of art. The art professors have thought that they were ex- 
pected to imitate the onward march of science. Yet such imitation is 
absurd. The thing of beauty is a joy for ever, but pure knowledge 
is, at any rate in one chief aspect, a ladder. However, we must not 
enter into controversy, and merely say that we like Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
valuable pronouncement on the permanence of art. We need, in these 
days of absurd art-freaks, a recognition of unchanging standards. So 
Mr. Comyns Carr takes us to Millais, Alma-Tadema, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Whistler, Meredith, Henry Irving, Charles Russell. It is indeed a 
range of men to have known well. The paper on Irving is one of real 
importance. It adds to our knowledge both of the man and his art, and 
the same may be said, in a rather different sphere of art, of that great 
advocate, Lord Russell of Killowen. The book is notable for the literary 
skill that brings back in vivid fashion the men and manners of forty years 
ago. 


46 


* * * 


Capitaine René Milan, a French torpedo boat commander who is now 
serving in the flying corps of the French Navy, finished shortly before the 
war a book of curiously vivid interest which he has called ‘‘ The Undying 
Race ’’ (Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., price 6s.). It consists of 
sketches through no less than seventy generations of representatives of 
the race that sprang from Yaleuz the Tartar, in the fifth century before 
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our era. The author has drawn the material for his striking narrative 
from the Bodleian and the British Museum libraries. We read of the 
race in Asia to the Christian era, we read of it serving in Rome, we read 
(the story is told with real splendour) of Attila, and then we come to the 
settlement in the West, and finally the story of the race in France from 
the year 1000 A.D. to 1900. The last two chapters give us the history 
of brilliant members of the Verteille family. ‘‘ Maurice Verteille, 
‘“ Frenchman, last scion of the stock, is still numbered among the living ; 
““ he is our neighbour, our fellow, of like passions with ourselves.’’ This 
history of a race shown through the life stories of successive generations, 
relying, of course, much on legend and chronicle, but tracing through all 
the burning characteristics of a people that has impressed its personality 
on the things of time, is vigorous and full of fine literary quality. We 
read nothing favourable of the modern Hun or Uhlan, but it must not be 
supposed that Germany represents the real achievements of the great 
Tartar stock. 
* % * 

In ‘‘ The Wonder of Life ’’ (Messrs. Andrew Melrose, price 12s. 6d. 
net), Dr. J. Arthur Thomson, the Regius Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen, illustrates, as he says, ‘‘ the ever-growing 
““ wonder of animated Nature—with special reference to animal life. It 
““is an unconventional introduction to Natural History and Biology, 
“* taking broad views of the actual lives of living creatures and working 
““inwards.’’ Dr. Thomson declares that the great increase of know- 
ledge as to the operations of life has had in his mind the effect of ‘‘a 
““ strengthening of the conviction that the facts of life cannot, for bio- 
““ logical purposes, be adequately re-described in mechanical formule.”’ 
But, of course, the author does not dogmatise. It is not possible at this 
time to attempt to notice adequately this remarkable book, with its clear 
style, its endless ‘‘ instances of the wonder of life,’’ its remarkable illus- 
trations, some of them in exquisite colours. The book is perhaps the 
best of all gift-books likely to be issued for young people in the coming 
season. It is full of learning and knowledge and charm, and is calcu- 
lated to make a child reflect through the sheer fascination of its theme. 
““ New things out of old; that is the law.’’ New lamps for old, is the 
way of Nature as of magicians. 

* * * 

‘Colonel Andrew Haggard gives us another volume of notable French 
women in ‘‘ Women of the Revolutionary Era, or Some who Stirred 
‘France ’’ (Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., price 16s. net). Here we read 
first of famous pre-revolutionary women, such as the Pompadour—we 
are sure it was not worth while to blacken her moral character in the 
fashion adopted by Colonel Haggard, and we believe the evidence on 
which he presumably relies to be at least as frail as the favourite herself— 
who secured from Maria Theresa a letter beginning ‘‘ Chére amie, 
““ cousine ’’?; the Duchesse de Choiseul, the Duchesse de Grammont, the 
du Barry, Jeanne de Valois. Later we read of Theroigne de Méri- 
court, Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, Madame de Staél, Madame de 
Recamier, Madame de Genlis, Charlotte Corday. The book is, of course, 
full of interest, but, as we wrote of Colonel Haggard’s earlier work, 
we prefer to read of these persons in the pages of the French novelists, 
who understand their own people, and do not take themselves or their 
duchesses and their royal favourites too seriously. A’ treatise on the 
foolishnesses and immoralities that foreran the Revolution is unattrac- 
tive, and the book is not made more attractive by the serving up of 
scandalous details. 
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We must note the publication, fer the use of those affected by the 
subject, of Mr. Arnold Wright’s elaborate volume entitled ‘* Disturbed 
‘‘ Dublin : The Story of the Great Strike of 1913-14, with a Description of 
‘‘ the Industries of the Irish Capital ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 3s. 6d. 
net). It would have been well to have delayed the publication of this 
book, but it can be put by for reference. It traces the Larkinite move- 
ment from the beginning of 1908, and gives us an account of the 
industries of the past, the shameful crushing of the woollen industry, the 
niggard growth of other manufactures. The brewing trade “‘ weathered 
‘‘ all storms.’’ The book is one of value, and is no doubt as impartial 
as it is possible to be in Irish affairs. 


* * * 


Here is a delightful book for a Christmas present to a boy or a girl, 
Mr. C. A. Palmer’s ‘‘ Rambling Letters,’’ entitled ‘‘ Wild Life in the 
‘* Woods and Streams ’’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 3s. 6d.) Each 
chapter purports to be a letter from a country doctor, or his wife, or 
both, to their boy at school, telling all sorts of delightful things about 
the real country and the intimate life of bird and beast and insect. We 
become friends with the squirrel and the stoat, and the little gentleman 
in velvet who killed Willian III., the ferret, the water rat, the otter, the 
badger, the fox, the wild bee, and the spider ; the lapwing, the dipper and 
king ouzel, the sand piper, the meadow pipit, the stone chat, the king- 
fisher, the heron, the nightingale. English children ought to know much 
about English wild life, and Mr. Palmer can tell them how to find out 
all sorts of things for themselves in the holidays. 


> 2sad+o<m__- 


To the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


S1r,—I observe that in a review of Professor Westlake’s work on 
‘International Law ’’ in your November issue, your reviewer goes out 
of his way to express regret that, in a letter to the Times, relating to 
the shooting of a Franzdsling by the Germans, I ‘‘ had no word of repro- 
‘“ bation for this terrible crime.’? Now this comment is quite unwar- 
ranted. If your reviewer will refer to the Times of October sth, he will 
perceive that I there, as afterwards, pointed out that the young man in 
question was a German subject, an Alsatian. It was not, therefore, a 
case of Krieg’s-Verrath, coming under ‘the reprobation justly meted 
out by Professor Westlake. Moreover, as reference to the same issue of 
the Times makes evident, the whole of my original letter was not 
printed. In a concluding sentence, omitted by the Times, I did reprobate 
the ‘‘ brutality ’’ of the rule of war which the Germans applied.—I am, 
Yours, &c., 

J. A. Hopson. 


[We are glad to have afforded Mr. Hobson the opportunity of repro- 
bating German brutality in war. We are not impressed by the conten- 
tion that this was not ‘‘a case of Kriegsverrath,’’ because the victim 
was an Alsatian. At the best, this is a purely technical defence to a 
charge of brutal murder, as the Alsatians are German subjects against 
their will ; but,_in fact, the German armies treated Alsace as an enemy 
country, and the population were entitled to the rights of war. Such 
rights may not be refused, even to a population taking the necessary 
means to displace a hated occupation.—Eb., Lit. Sup. | 
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